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COLLINS,    PRINTER. 


TRAJNTSLATOES'  PREFACE. 


The  very  high  reputation  acquired  throughout  Europe  by  the  Patho- 
logical Histology  of  MM.  Cornil  and  Ranvier  as  a  clear  and  excellent 
presentation  of  this  important  department  of  Medical  Science  would  seem 
to  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  present  effort  to  make  it  accessible 
to  the  American  student. 

In  France,  the  work  appeared  in  several  portions,  at  intervals  extend- 
ing from  1869  to  1876.  The  earlier  parts  are  therefore  somewhat 
behind  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  "and  opinion.  Moreover,  the 
book  is  very  large,  and  in  some  portions  diffusely  written.  It  has  been 
the  endeavor  of  the  Translators,  by  omitting  such  passages  as  are  com- 
paratively unimportant  or  have  become  obsolete,  by  condensing  others, 
and  by  inserting  additions  where  the  progress  of  science  has  seemed  to 
call  for  them,  to  render  the  American  version  a  more  faithful  exponent  of 
the  subject  in  its  present  state,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  it  within 
the  compass  of  a  convenient  text-book  for  the  student.  The  additions 
are  scattered  throughout  the  volume,  and  are  generally  inclosed  within 
brackets  [].  The  most  extensive  changes  will  be  found  in  the  sections 
on  Sarcoma,  Carcinoma,  Tuberculosis,  The  Bloodvessels,  The  Mamma, 
and  The  Classification  of  Tumors. 

Corresponding  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  series  of  wood-cuts. 
In  this  connection,  thanks  are  due  to  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army, 
and  to  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.A.,  for  their  kind  permission  to  use 
some  of  the  important  illustrations  in  the  second  part  of  the  medical 
volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War. 

The  foothold  which  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is 
gradually  gaining  in  this  country,  the  wide-spread  adoption  of  that  sys- 
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tern  by  the  scientists  of  Europe,  and  the  desirability  of  the  employment 
of  scientific  terms  having  a  well  recognized  significance  the  world  over, 
have  led  the  Translators  to  retain  the  metrical  values  whenever  dimen- 
sions have  been  expressed. 

Philadelphia,  January,  1880. 


AUTHORS'  PREFACE. 


The  absence  of  a  French  work  upon  pathological  histology  has  deter- 
mined us  to  publish  this  book. 

The  title  which  we  have  chosen,  Manual  of  Pathological  Histology, 
indicates  the  object  of  its  publication,  viz. :  that  of  presenting  a  brief, 
elementary,  and  succinct  explanation  of  the  descriptions,  definitions,  and 
classifications  of  morbid  products  'as  seen  under  the  microscope.  Our 
book  has  not  been  named  Pathological  Anatomy  because  it  is  based 
entirely  upon  normal  histology — a  department  of  medical  science  from 
which  we  have  borrowed  both  classifications  and  methods. 

This  title  implies  the  necessity  of  paying  little  attention  to  naked-eye 
descriptions,  which,  indeed,  are  so  complete  and  satisfactory  in  the 
classical  works  of  Cruveilhier,  Andral,  Bouillaud,  and  others,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  rival  them  or  to  successfully  abridge  them. 

The  material  which  has  been  utilized  for  the  composition  of  this 
manual  is  derived  from  autopsies  and  operations  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  so  rich  in  this  respect  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  material  daily 
wasted  there  would  amply  suSice  for  the  supply  of  the  most  active 
laboratory.  And  here  we  desire  to  express  our  acknowledgments  to  our 
colleagues,' to"  our  friends,  and  to  our  chiefs,  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  hospitals,  by  whose  earnest  co-operation  most  interesting  specimens 
have  been  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  examination  of  this  material  was 
made  by  our  pupils  and  by  ourselves  in  our  own  special  laboratory — 
our  manual  being  the  pathological  complement  to  the  histological  course 
which  we  have  given  for  four  years. 

A  knowledge  of  normal  histology  is  indispensable  for  a  comprehension 
of  pathological  histology.  Although  upon  that  subject  the  French  trans- 
lation of  the  treatise  of  Kdlliker  and  that  of  Freys'  Histology,  in  course 
of  publication,  give  full  instruction,  we  have,  nevertheless,  concluded  to 
offer  a  brief  resume  of  normal  histology  before  entering  upon  the  study 
of  pathological  histology.  Hence  the  first  chapter  comprises  a  general 
examination  of  the  constitution  of  cells  and  of  normal  tissues.  Further- 
more, the  normal  histology  of  each  organ  is  rapidly  reviewed  before 
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commencing  the  study  of  its  pathology.  The  arrangement  of  this 
manual  is,  consequently,  the  same  as  that  of  a  treatise  upon  normal 
histology. 

General  pathology  corresponds  to  general  histology,  and  comprises  the 
lesions  of  cells  and  of  tissues  as  well  as  the  nature  of  inflammation  and 
of  tumors.     This  occupies  the  first  part. 

To  special  histology  corresponds  special  pathology,  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  the  one,  devoted  to  the  lesions  of  each  of  the  tissues  and 
systems ;  the  other,  to  the  alterations  of  each  apparatus  and  particular 
organ.  In  this  last  part  our  pupil  and  friend,  M.  Terrillon,  has  added 
his  lahor  to  ours. 

We  disclaim  allegiance  to  any  school,  belonging  neither  to  the  Ger- 
man nor  to  the  so-called  French  school.  The  latter  appellation  is  incon- 
gruous, since  its  real  chief.  Professor  Henle,  is  a  German.  We  are 
opposed  to  such  divisions,  for  they  would  compromise  science  itself  in 
the  dissensions  of  savants — science,  a  unity  indivisible  as  truth.  In 
making  our  contributions,  it  behooves  us  to  justly  appreciate  the  labors 
of  others,  and  to  observe  our  facts  with  exactness. 

But  little  space  has  been  accorded  to  history,  because  in  writing  for 
beginners,  we  deemed  it  necessary  above  all  to  state  simple  facts  and 
interpretations  which  we  believed  to  be  true.  The  office  of  a. manual  is 
neither  to  relate  nor  to  criticize  every  opinion  which  has  been  advanced. 
The  omission  of  the  discussion  of  theories  and  doctrines  has  not  been 
because  we  have  considered  them  useless  or  barren,  but  rather  because 
this  was  not  the  proper  place  to  examine  them. 

It  had  been  our  desire  to  head  each  part  of  human  pathology  by 
introducing  a  chapter  upon  experimental  pathology.  But  the  former 
will  be  well  understood  only  when  the  latter  shall  have  no  more  mys- 
teries to  solve.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  experimental  pathology, 
under  the  powerful  impulse  of  01.  Bernard  and  of  Virchow,  has  already 
had  a  vigorous  beginning,  and  that  both  experimental  physiology  and 
histology  have  tended  to  stimulate  its  development,  how  much  remains 
to  be  discovered! 


Paeis,  February  10,  1869. 
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PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 


PAET  I. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

NORMAL  HISTOLOGY— CELLS  AND  NORMAL  TISSUES. 

Sect.  I.— Cell  Theory  and  Structure  of  Cells. 

Befoke  entering  upon  the  study  of  pathological  histology,  a  summary 
of  our  knowledge  of  normal  histology  is  given,  in  order  that  the  principles 
•which  underlie  pathological  changes  may  be  understood. 

Histology  was  founded  by  Bichat.  It  received  its  further  development 
by  Schwann,  who  applied  to  it  the  discoveries  made  by  Schleiden  in  the 
vegetable  tissues.  It  came  to  be  recognized  that  the  cell,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  is  the  organic  unit,  j>:>ar  excellence- — -the  simplest  body  wherein 
life  is  individualized.  It  was  then  well  known  that  some  living  beings, 
possessing  the  functions  of  nutrition,  movement,  reproduction,  birth,  and 
death,  consist  simply  of  a  single  cell. 

In  beings  more  complex,  the  cells  are  surrounded  by  an  intercellular 
substance  to  form  tissues  and  organs  of  which  the  cells  are  the  essential 
part,  still  playing  the  principal  role ;  but  the  cells  may  be  so  modified,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  recognized,  if  their  metamorphoses  are  not  regarded. 

According  to  Schwann  the  cell  is  composed  of  an  enveloping  mem- 
brane ;  of  contents  more  or  less  fluid;  of  a  nucleus;  of  one  or  more' 
nucleoli  within  the  nucleus. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  cells  Schwann  admitted  a  free  formation 
(spontaneous  generation)  in  a  primordial  generative  fluid,  whether  the 
latter  be  found  alone  or  be  placed  between  pre-existing  cells  (blastema  or 
cystoblastema).  According  to  him,  granules  appear  in  the  liquid,  rudi- 
mentary nucleoli ;  around  these  new  granules  become  visible,  and  sur- 
round themselves  by  a  membrane  to  form  the  nucleus ;  the  nucleus  now 
acts  upon  the  surrounding  blastema,  new  granules  appear  and  are  soon 
surrounded  with  a  cellular  membrane,  when  at  last  we  have  formed  the 
perfect  element  termed  a  cell. 
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CELLS    AND    NORMAL    TISSUES. 


Remak,  while  observing  in  the  ovule  the  phenomena  of  development, 
showed  the  fallacy  of  this  view.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  the  ovule  is 
a  true  cell,  the  membrane  of  which  is  the  vitelline  membrane,  the  contents 
the  vitellus,  the  nucleus  the  germinal  vesicle,  and  the  nucleolus  the  germi- 
nal spot, — this  author  considered  all  the  cells  of  the  embryo  as  derived 
from  this  cell,  in  the  following  manner.  After  fecundation,  the  vitellus 
by  segmentation  is  divided  into  two  parts,  these  into  two  other  parts, 
which  process  of  division  continues  until  there  are  formed  numerous  small 
spherical  bodies.      These  segmentation  corpuscles  or  new  cells  apply 

Fig.  1. 


Progresssive  stages  in  the  segmentation  of  the  yolk  of  the  mammalian  ovnm.     High  power. 

(Carpenter.) 


themselves  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  vitelline  membrane  and  form  a 
layer  (blastoderm),  which  soon  divides  into  three  leaflets  formed  solely  by 
the  cells.  It  is  from  the  cells  of  these  leaflets,  and  always  by  a  process 
of  segmentation,  that  all  the  cells  of  the  animal  are  derived.  In  his  in- 
vestigations upon  the  origin  of  tissues,  Remak  concludes,  that  all  cells 
arise  from  pre-existing  cells,  in  one  of  three  ways  :  by  segmentation  or 
division, hj  gemmation  or  budding,  and  by  endogenous  formation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  conception  of  the  cell,  these  three  modes  are  not 
essentially  distinct. 

lU  Virchow  applied  to  pathology  the  physiological  facts  demonstrated  by 
Remak :  he  considered  that  all  new  formations  of  cells  or  all  neoplasms 
arise  hy  a  continuous  development  from  2ore-existing  cells,  and  thus  sug- 
gested the  relation  between  pathology  and  physiology.  Remak,  adopting 
the  definition  of  the  cell  given  by  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  recognized  a 
membrane,  contents,  nucleus,  and  nucleolus. 

Subsequently  through  the  labors  of  Max  Schultze,  von  Recklinghausen, 
Kiihne,  Beale,  etc.,  the  definition  of  the  cell  has  been  much  modified. 

Dujardin  had  previously  remarked,  that  inferior  beings  consisting  of 
a  single  cell  were  not  always  enveloped  by  a  membrane,  but  that  they 
■often  consisted  of  a  mass  susceptible  of  change  of  shape,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  very  long  prolongations  might  be  advanced.  To  these  masses 
Dujardin  gave  the  name  of  sarcode,  and  their  movements  he  termed  sar- 
codic  movements.  Max  Schultze,  investigating  more  widely  these  same 
phenomena,  extended  his  studies  not  only  to  unicellular  animals  called 
amoehce,  but  also  to  the  cellular  elements  of  more  complex  beings.  He 
compared  the  animal  masses  susceptible  of  movement,  to  the  cellular  masses 
of  vegetables  previously  known  by  the  name  of  protoplasm  ;  the  funda- 
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mental  substance  of  animal  cells  he  called  protoplasm,  and  the  movements 
of  which  they  are  susceptible  he  named  amoeboid  movements. 

Numerous  cells  of  the  higher  animals  and  of  man,  for  example  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  embryonic  cells,  are  composed  of  pro- 


Fig.  2. 


Fi£ 


White  corpuscles  (or  lymph  ceUs)  under- 
going division,  and  active  movements.  (Car- 
penter.) 


Ptts  cells  :  a,  from  agranulatinjj  wound  ;  6,  from 
an  abscess  of  cellular  tissue ;  c,  the  same  treated 
with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  d,  from  a  bone  fistula  (ne- 
crosis) ;  e,  migrating  cells.    (Eindfieisch.) 


toplasm,  possess  no  membrane,  and  present  amoeboid  movements.  In 
order  that  these  truly  characteristic  movements  of  the  protoplasm  may  be 
produced,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cells  be  placed  in  the  conditions  of  heat 
and  moisture  /n  which  they  live  in  the  normal  state.  When  colored 
particles  are  found  near  a  cell  possessing  these  movements,  they  become 
englobed  by  the  amoeboid  prolongations  proceeding  from  the  cell,  and 
penetrate  into  its  interior.  t? 

The  fusion  of  the  amoeboid  prolongations,  the  penetration  into  the 
interior  of  the  cell  of  colored  particles,  demonstrate  that  these  cells  have 
no  membrane  and  that  the  definition  of  the  cell  given  by  Schwann  is  not 
correct.  It  should  not  be  concluded  from  this,  however,  that  all  cells  are 
wanting  in  a  membrane,  but  rather  that  when  it  does  exist,  it  constitutes 
only  an  accessory.  The  definition  of  a  cell  is  therefore  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  protoplasm  inclosing  a  nucleus.  [Even  the  nucleus  is  not  now 
considered  by  some  skilled  histologists  to  be  essential  to  a  cell.  For 
them  the  simplest  cell  consists  of  a  mass  of  living  protoplasm.] 

The  nucleus  of  cells  appears  to  be  a  vesicle,  the  envelope  of  which  fre- 
quently has  a  double  contour ;  its  contents  are  either  clear  or  finely 
granular  or  reticulated.  In  its  interior  are  found  one  or  more  nucleoli, 
which  appear  as  clear,  round,  or  angular  spots.  The  high  refraction  of, 
the  nucleoli  gives  them  the  appearance  of  fat ;  but  the  facility  with  which'' 
they  are  colored  by  carmine,  their  solubility  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  show 
that  they  are  not  fat.  The  latter  is  not  colored  by  carmine,  and  is  not 
dissolved  by  a  cold  solution  of  potassa.  Again,  the  investigations  of 
Balbiani  upon  the  ovule  demonstrate  that  the  germinal  spot  is  a  vesicle 
susceptible  of  change  of  shape  and  dimension  under  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server.    When  considering  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  skin,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  their  nucleoli  are  susceptible  of  becoming  vesicular  under  the  slightest 
irritation. 

[In  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  other  cellular  elements,  a 
fine  reticulum  has  been  lately  discovered.  The  nodal  points  of  this  reti- 
culum are  slightly  larger  and  more  distinct  than  the  minute  fibres  which 

form  the  meshwork.  It  is  these  nodal 
points  whiph  give  to  many  cells  their 
granular  aspect.  This  reticulum  per- 
meates both  the  cell  body  and  the  nucleus. 
In  the  cell  body  it  is  termed  intra-cel- 
lular,  in  the  nucleus  intra-nuclear  net- 
work, the  fibrils  of  the  one  being  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  other.  In  the 
meshes  of  this  network,  besides  the  gela- 
tiniform  substance  which  naturally  fills 
them,  may  often  be  found  veritable  gran- 
ules. When  such  granules  are  numerous, 
these  cells  may  be  regarded  jo«r  excellence 
as  "  granular  cells."] 
At  its  origin,  every  cell  is  composed 
solely  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  surrounding  a  nucleus.  Among  the  cells 
possessing  this  original  structure,  no  dift'erences  have  been  found  indi- 
cating that  a  given  cell  will  undergo  certain  ulterior  modifications.  lu 
the  adult  these  cells  are  met  with  only  in  the  blood  (white  corpuscles), 
in  the  lymph,  and  in  the  tissues  which  experience  a  continuous  renewal : 
such  cells  constitute  the  entire  embryo ;  they  have  therefore  been  named 
embryonic  cells. 

Fig.  5. 


a.  White  blood-corpusscle,  showing  an 
intra-collular  aud  an  intra-nuclear  reti- 
culum. 6.  Elliptical  colored  blood-cor- 
puscle, showing  similar  reticula.  High, 
power.     (Klein.) 
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CeUs  from  the  marrow  of  bone  during  tlielr  period  of  developmonl,  n,b.  MuUinuclciir  "giant  cells" 
(Frey).  e,/,  g.  Lymph  cells  from  tlio  marrow  of  the  tibia  of  tlie  guinea-pig,  oxamiued  in  the  serum  of 
the  blood  ;  c,  d,li,  after  the  action  of  alcohol  and  water  3:i  percent.  i,j.  So-called  osteoblasts  from  the 
femur  of  a  new-born  dog,  after  the  action  uf  alcohol  33  per  cent,     High  power.     {Hanmer.) 


Cells  which  do  not  possess  an  enveloping  membrane,  and  which  present 
a  protoplasm  with  amojboid  movements,  are  :   1st.  The  cells  of  the  embryo 
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before  they  have  acquired  a  determined  shape ;  2il.  The  cells  in  the 
developing  layer  of  the  marrow  of  bone  ;  3d.  The  mother  cells  or  giant- 
cells  found  in  the  same  substance ;  4th.  The  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood;  5th.  Lymph  cells. 

J'liiilirt/ovJo  cells  consist  of  an  irregular  mass  of  granular  protoplasm, 
which  may  bo  spherical,  measuring  from  .01  mm.  to  .015  mm.  in  diameter, 
are  swollen  by  water  and  acetic  acid,  colored  brown  by  a  solution  of, 
iodine,  and  faintly  by  carmine  which  increases  the  granular  appearance.' 
This  protoplasmic  mass  incloses  an  oval  or  spherical  nucleus  frequently 
seen  only  after  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  possessing  a  double  contour  and 
a  nucleolus  often  very  small  ami  which  is  deeply  colored  by  carmine.'' 
Instead  of  one  nucleus,  if  the  cell  tends  to  a  retrograde  change,  there  arc^ 
frequently  several  small  and  angular  nuclei ;  if  the  cells  tend  to  growth, 
the  nuclei  are  spherical  and  well  developed. 

In  the  developing  layer  of  bono  from  cartilage,  colls  are  met  which  so 
closely  resemble  embryonic  cells  that  tliore  is  no  characteristic  sufficient 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  In  consequence  of  the  changes  which 
those  cells  undergo  they  become  slightly  separated  from  the  primitive 
type. 

The  largo  multinucleated  cells,  which  are  found  alongside  of  the  fore-- 
going,  apart  from  the  multiplicity  of  their  nuclei,  from  their  great  irregu- 
larity of  contour,  and  from  the  buds  which  they  present,  possess  the  same 
general  properties  as  the  embryonic  cell ;  the  protoplasmic  substance 
which  forms  them  gives  the  same  reactions.  Later  these  elements  be- 
come flattened,  more  consistent,  and  separated  from  their  original  type. 

Among  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  two  kinds  are  recognized:  the 
one  incloses  a  single  round  or  oval  nucleus  with  a  distinct  nucleolus  which 
resists  the  action  of  acetic  acid  and  is  colored  by  carmine ;  the  other  con- 
tains several  small  angular  nuclei  or  a  single  nucleus  which  breaks  into 
fragments  on  tho  addition  of  acetic  acid.  We  believe  the  latter  to  be  in 
a  state  of  retrograde  metamorphosis. 


l''iL'.    (i. 


Pig.  7. 


CoUa  fi'om  11  oanc'nr:  allowing  ooll-wall, 
i'i'U-tioatoutH,nuulol,  and  unolooll;  tho  iiu- 
oUl  dlvliUug.    (ffi'sen.) 


OoUm  from  a  solrrhiis  of  tho  mamma.    X  3'50. 
{areeii.) 


All  embryonic  cells  possess  the  property  of  giving  origin  to  elements 
resembling  themselves  by  the  following  process.  The  nucleus  enlarges,  the 
nucleolus  becomes  constricted  and  divides,  soon  the  nuclues  divides  either 
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by  a  fissure,  which  separates  the  nucleus  into  two,  or  by  a  kind  of  constric- 
tion which  gives  it  an  hour-glass  shape.  The  mass  of  protoplasm  surround- 
ing the  two  nuclei  divides,  and  two  cells  are  formed.  The  segmentation  of 
the  protoplasm  does  not  always  follow  that  of  the  nucleus,  so  that  there 
may  be  many  nuclei  in  one  cell.  Frequently  a  portion  of  protoplasm  is 
separated  inclosing  a  nucleolus. 

Embryonic  cells  are  destroyed  or  they  undergo  a  series  of  modifica- 
tions which  characterize  their  appearance  as" seen  in  the  different  tissues. 
The  simplest  example  of  modification  of  embryonic  elements  is  that  in 
which  there  is  an  elaboration  of  a  new  substance  in  the  protoplasm.  This 
is  seen  in  the  early  development  of  adipose  cells,  where  the  protoplasm 
contains  fat  granules  ;  in  the  formation  of  coloring  material  in  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  the  embryo  during  their  transition  into  red 
corpuscles  (Remak  and  Kolliker).  The  most  important  alteration  of  em- 
bryonic cells  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  membrane  surrounding  the 
protoplasm.  This  membrane  is  comparable  to  the  secondary  membrane 
of  vegetable  cells  in  which  it  is  formed  of  cellulose,  while  in  animals  it  is 
composed  of  an  albuminoid  substance  (the  cartilage  cells,  etc.).  This 
membrane  has  for  each  variety  of  cells  some  notable  differences.  It  is 
still  undecided  whether  the  membrane  is  a  condensation  of  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  protoplasm  or  is  an  excretion  of  the  cell.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  protoplasm.  As  soon  as  a  cell  is 
surrounded  by  a  secondary  membrane,  it  becomes  [so  to  speak]  per- 
manently fixed  and  assists  in  the  building  up  of  the  tissues.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  study  these  fixed  elements  without  considering  the  tissue  which 
contains  them. 

Sect.  II.— Normal  Tissues. 

Normal  tissues  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

FiEST  Group. — Those  in  which  the  substance  uniting  and  separating 
the  cells  is  characterized  by  its  form,  its  physical  and  chemical  properties 
(connective  tissues,  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues).  In  these  tissues, 
although  the  cells  have  special  physiological  properties,  relative  to  the 
formation  and  preservation  of  the  tissue,  they  have  no  characteristic  form 
when  they  are  separately  considered. 

Second  Group.— The  second  group  includes  those  tissues  in  which  the 
cell  has  undergone  such  modifications  that  it  is  no  longer  recognized  as 
a  cell,  but  has  assumed  certain  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  char- 
acters.    These  are  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues. 

Third  Group. — It  includes  tissues  composed  of  cells  having  a  regular 
and  constant  evolution  ;  the  cellular  elements  are  intimately  held  to- 
gether by  a  slight  amount  of  uniting  substance,  the  glandular  and  invest- 
ing epithelium  for  example.  Frequently  their  cells  have  a  characteristic 
shape,  and  they  always  elaborate  in  their  interior  a  definite  substance : 
thus  the  epidermic  cells  form  the  corneous  substance  ;  the  cells  of  mucous 
membrane,  the  mucine;  the  cells  of  glands,  their  secretions,  etc. 
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First  Group. — Connective,  Cartilaginous,  and  Osseous  Tissues. 

Connective  Tissues. — The  connective  tissues  include  mueous,  fibrous, 
adipose,  reticulated,  and  elastic  tissues.  0- 

The  formation  of  mucous  tissue  from  embryonic  tissue  is  most  simple. 
In  the  simplest  variety  of  this  tissue,  as  met  with  in  the  vitreous  humor^ 
there  is  developed  between  the  cells  a  hyaline  substance  containing  a 
large  amount  of  mucin,  while  the  cells  remain  independent  of  each  other. 
In  another  variety,  that  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  cells  become  fusiform  or 
stellate,  anastomose  with  each  other,  form  a  secondary  membrane  around 
themselves  at  the  same  time  that  a  gelatinous  substance  is  produced  be- 
tween them.  In  the  umbilical  cord  of  a  three  month's  embryo,  there  are 
frequently  found  several  cells  in  one  stellate  space  ;  each  of  these  cells 
consists  of  a  distinct  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus.  These  fusi- 
form or  stellate  spaces  and  their  contents  have  been  called  by  Virchow, 
connective  tissue  corpuscles,  but  the  term  should  only  be  applied  to  a  mass 
of  protoplasm  and  its  nucleus. 

Cells  forming  fibrous  tissue  are  also  derived  from  embryonic  cells. 
Those  cells  known  as  "  connective  tissue  corpuscles"  consist  of  a  flat- 
tened plate  of  protoplasm  inclosing  a  nucleus,  and  lie  within  the  fusiform 
or  stellate  space  containing  them.     Between  the  walls  of  this  space  and 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Transverse  section  of  tendon ;  showing  so-called 
branched  corpuscles,  inclosing  spaces  which,  left 
blank,  are  naturally  filled  with  tendinous  fasci- 
culi.   High  power.    (Carpenter.) 


Caudal  tendon  of  young  rat:  showing  ar- 
rangement and  form  of  the  ilat  endothelial 
cells,  after  treatment  with  silver  niti-ate-  High 
power.    {Carpenter.) 


the  cell  exists  a  space  (lymph  lacuna,  canalicula)  in  which  circulate  the 
nutritive  juices.  The  lymph  canalicular  spaces  anastomose  with  one  an- 
other by  their  prolongations.  Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  fibres 
grouped  in  waving  fasciculi  in  areolar  and  fibrous  connective  tissue  were 
derived  simply  from  the  cells.  But  Reichert  and  Virchow  have  shown 
that  these  fibres  are  developed  in  the  intercellular  substance,  which,  at 
first  mucous,  is  afterwards  solidified  and  is  finally  separated  into  fibrillse. 
From  this  standpoint  fibrous  tissue  may  be  considered  as  a  mucous  tissue 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  development.  So  that  all  tissues  which  later 
become  fibrous  exist  in  the  embryo  as  mucous  tissues.  At  birth,  the 
umbilical  cord  and  vitreous  humor  are  the  only  parts  which  persist  as 
mucous  tissue.     Once  formed,  fibrous  tissue  experiences  atrophic  changes 
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Cornea  of  frog,  treated  with  lunar  caustic,  a.  Lymph  lacunfe.  In  one  place  a  branched  flattened 
corneal  corpuscle  is  seen  "with  its  lengthened  nncleus  and  granular  protoplasm,  c.  Nuclei  of  corneal 
corpuscles,  b.  Branched  canaliculi  which  connect  the  lacunae,  aud  which  with  the  latter  constitnte 
the  lymph  canalicular  system,  rf.  Migrating  or  wandering  lymph  cells,  creeping  into  the  branched 
canals.     High  power.     (Carpenter.) 


Vis.  11. 


1 .  Eeticulated  tissue  from  a  lymph- 
oid follicle  of  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix of  the  rabbit,  with  the  system 
of  meshes,  and  remains  of  the  lymph 
cells  a.  Most  of  the  latter  have  been 
removed  artificially.  &.  Lymph  ves- 
sel. 2.  Longitudinal  section  of  a 
Lieberktihn's  gland,  showing  the 
surrounding  reticular  tissue,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  are  seen  the  lymph 
cells  «.  6.  Lnmen  of  a  vessel,  c. 
Lumen  of  Ihe  gland.     (Frey.) 


of  its  cellular  elements ;  the  protoplasm 
shrinks,  is  transformed  into  a  granular  mass 
which  surrounds  the  nucleus  also  atrophied, 
and  is  seen  as  an  irregularly  shaped  body  (in 
the  derm,  areolar  connective  tissue),  fusi- 
form (in  tendons),  or  lenticular  in  shape  (in 
internal  membrane  of  the  arteries,  etc.). 
During  all  these  changes  the  lymph  canali- 
cular space  preserves  its  shape  and  size,  as 
is  shown  by  staining  with  carmine  or,  better, 
by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Adipose  tissue  results  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  fat  in  the  cells  of  mucous  tissue  or 
areolar  connective  tissue,  which  we  consider 
to  be  a  variety  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  fat  is 
deposited  within  the  cell  protoplasm,  which  it 
distends  by  displacing  the  nucleus  and  proto- 
plasm to  the  periphery. 

In  reticulated  tissue,  the   cells   send  offy 
numerous    ramifications,    which    anastomose 
one  with  the  other,  forming  a  very  compli- 
cated network  (fig.  11).     A  cellular  body  is 
not  found  at  the  nodal  points. 

The  network  formed  by  the  cells  and  their 
prolongations   is    occupied  by  lymph    cells 
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(lymph  glands,  spleen,  Peyer's  patches,  etc.),  or  by  cells  and  nerve  fibres 
(neuroglia  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord). 

Elastic  tissue  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  but  it  differs  '' 
in  having  its  meshes  very  irregular,  and  there  is  only  found  a  trace  of 
the  protoplasm  of  cells  at  a  few  points. 

In  all  these  tissues,  the  embryonic  cells  and  nuclei  suffer  considerable 
atrophy,  and  arc  represented  only  by  an  irregular,  round,  or  elongated 
mass,  which  colors  red  by  carmine,  and  resists  the  action  of  acetic  acid. 
Irritation  causes  all  these  cells  to  return  to  their  primitive  form. 

Cartilaginous  Tissue. — Cartilaginous  tissue,  like  connective  tissue, 
occm's  in  the  organism  under  different  forms  ;  but  it  is  always  found  hav-  -■ 
ing  as  an  essential  character  cells  entirely  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous  /  ' 
matrix,  a,  transparent  substance  yielding  chondrin  by  boiling. 

The  true  cartilage  cell  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus  ;  it 
varies  much  in  size  and  form  in  the  same  va- 
riety of  cartilage. 

In  living  cartilage,  the  shape  of  the  cells  is 
spherical,  oval,  or  lenticular  ;  but  when  exam- 
ined in  water  with  acetic  acid  and  in  most  other 
reagents,  cartilage  cells  are  seen  to  have  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  which  are  due  to  distortion. 
Frequently  fatty  granules  or  small  drops  of  fat 
accumulate  in  the  protoplasm  of  cartilage  cells. 
When  the  fat  is  very  abundant,  as  in  adipose 
cells,  the  nucleus  remains,  is  well  developed,  and 
occupies  a  position  at  the  side  of  the  cell.  The 
nucleus  is  always  present,  is  spherical  or  slightly 
oval  in  shape,  is  limited  by  a  double  contour,  and 
its  nucleolus  is  well  developed. 

The  cartilage  cell  does  not  present  any  char- 
acteristic sufficient  to  distinguish  it  when  iso- 
lated, and  it  is  only  because  it  occupies  a  place  in  cartilaginous  tissue, 
that  the  name  cartilage  cell  is  given  to  it.  This  cell  cannot  therefore  be 
defined  by  its  physical  characters,  but  only  by  the  property  it  possesses 
of  forming  around  it  a  secondary  membrane  of  cartilaginous  substance 
termed  a  capsule  (fig.  12). 

When,  in  the  development  of  embryonic  tissue,  cartilaginous  tissue 
appears,  the  embryonic  cells  become  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
substance  at  first  soft,  but  gradually  becoming  more  consistent,  which 
has  all  the  characters  of  cartilaginous  substance.  The  formation  of  this 
substance  is  at  first  slow,  it  soon  increases  and  condenses  as  a  capsule 
around  the  cells.  The  capsule  may  also  be  the  result  of  a  new  produc- 
tion of  the  cell  itself.  This  is  the  embryonic  variety  of  cartilage  in  which 
cells  and  capsules  are  small  and  spherical.  Soon  the  cellular  elements 
multiply  ;  at  this  stage  there  are  frequently  seen  two  nuclei  in  a  cell. 
While  dividing,  the  nucleus  at  first  enlarges,  elongates,  contracts  at  the 
middle,  and  finally  separates  into  two.  The  division  of  the  protoplasm 
occurs  after  that  of  the  nucleus  ;  consequently  we  often  have  cells  with 
two  nuclei.  Each  of  the  new  cellular  masses  possesses  the  property  of 
forming  around  it  cartilaginous  substance.     Thus  in  the  primary  capsule 


Proliferating  cartilage  cells  :  c, 
protoplasm  of  the  cell ;  a,  nucleo- 
lus ;  &,  nucleus  :  d,  primnry  and 
secoudaiy  cartilage  capsules ;  d, 
ground  substance.  In  one  of  the 
cartilage  cells  are  seen  two  nu- 
clei. 
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there  are  developed  two  secondary  capsules.     In  multiplying,  the  cells 
if,become  flattened  against  each  other,  and  have  elongated  or  prismatic 

forms.     This  i?,  foetal  cartilage. 
,,.     When  the  nutritive  activity  is  very  intense,  the  cells  are  round  and 
jlarge,  as  seen  in  the  ossifying  layers  of  cartilage.     Permanent  cartilage 
in  the  adult  consists  of  medium-sized  capsules,  which  frequently  contain 
secondary  capsules.     Upon  the  surface  of  the  articulations  and  under 
the  perichondrium  the  capsules  are  lenticular,  and  are  flattened  parallel 
to  the  surface  while  they  contain  no  secondary  capsules.    Cartilage  ground 
substance  in  the  adult  is  often  infiltrated  with  a  calcareous  deposit  in  its 
deeper  parts.    This  incrustation  forms  a  complete  uniform  layer  in  which 
the  cartilage  cells  are  preserved.     It  is  called  calcified  cartilage. 
■J    •-.In  persons  advanced  in  age,  the  costal  and  thyroid  cartilages  have  their 
'    cells  infiltrated  with  fiat  and  present  a  mucous  degeneration  of  their 
fundamental  substance,  causing  the  formation  of   anfractuous    cavities 
filled  with  mucous  material  and  fatty  granules.    At  these  same  points  there 
also  sometimes  exists  a  calcareous  infiltration.    Finally,  Virchow,  by  the 
action  of  a  solution  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  demonstrated  the  pres- 
ence of  amyloid  degeneration  in  the  cells.    Rapidly  proliferating  cells  in 
cartilage  undergoing  ossification  present  the  same  reaction.     This  sub- 
,-j  stance,  the  true  composition  of  which  is  still  unknown,  has  no  connection 
'  ■  with  vegetable  starch.     In  the  centre  of  the  intervertebral  disks  and 
other  ligamentous  symphyses,  there  is  found  a  mucous  substance  in  which 
exist  isolated  cartilaginous  capsules  or  groups  of  capsules  united  together. 
Each  capsule  incloses  a  cartilage  cell  with  its  protoplasm  and  nucleus. 
This  is  mucous  cartilage. 

The  substance  separating  the  cartilage  capsules  in  some  regions, 
as  the  fibrous  portion  of  ligamentous  symphyses,  has  all  the  characters 
of  fibrous  tissue.  Here  the  capsules  are  very  distinct  from  the  funda- 
mental substance,  and  frequently  contain  secondary  capsules.  This  is 
fihro-cartilage. 

'?  •  In  the  cartilages  of  the  ear,  in  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  epiglottis, 

-■  exists  a  cartilaginous  tissue  with  very  distinct  capsules,  separated  by  a 

felt-like  mass  of  fibrillse  which  resemble  elastic  fibres,  although  they 

difier  from  the  latter  in  their  action  with  acetic  acid,  which  swells  the 

former  fibrillse.     This  is  reticular  cartilage. 

Where  cartilage  is  in  contact  with  the  perichondrium,  there  is  found 
in  the  embryo  a  layer  of  embryonic  cells,  similar  to  those  under  the  peri- 
osteum, and  from  which  there  is  a  peripheral  growth  of  the  cartilage. 

Osseous  Tissue. — In  osseous  tissue,  we  have  the  osseous  structure, 
the  marrow,  and  the  periosteum. 

Osseous  tissue,  which  everywhere  is  the  same  in  composition,  consists 
of  parallel  lamellae  and  bone  corpuscles.  In  a  section  of  dry  bone,  the 
osseous  corpuscles  appear  as  oval  bodies  when  seen  in  profile,  more  round 
when  seen  upon  their  surface ;  from  their  bodies  proceed  numerous  canals 
ramifying  and  anastomosing  with  the  canals  belonging  to  neighboring 
corpuscles.  Virchow  has  demonstrated  that  these  corpuscles  contain 
cellular  bodies.  By  decalcifying  a  lamella  of  fresh  bone  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  boiling,  Virchow  separated  masses  having  incomplete 
branches,  and  considered  them  to  be  osseous  cells.    In  some  he  was  able 
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to  see  indistinctly  the  nucleus.  The  nuclei,  however,  are  very  evident 
when  a  piece  of  decalcified  bone  is  stained  with  aniline  or  carmine,  and 
the  cellular  nature  of  the  osseous  corpuscles  is  plainly  demonstrated. 
The  numerous  canaliculi  proceeding  from  the  corpuscles  are  channels  for 
carrying  the  nutritive  fluids  into  the  different  parts  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance, which  does  not  possess  the  property  of  imbibition  or  endosmosis 
in  the  normal  state. 

The  bone  corpuscles  are  seated  in  the  osseous  lamellse,  and  lie  parallel 
to  their  surfaces.  A  system  of  parallel  lamellse  envelops  the  surface  of  a 
bone,  and  each  medullary  cavity  is  also  surrounded  by  concentric  lamellae, 
which  form  secondary  systems. 

The  medullary  cavities  contain  the  marrow  and  bloodvessels.  In 
nearly  all  long  bones  these  cavities  are  cylindrical,  and  parallel  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  bone.  They  are  known  as  Haversian  canals,  and  are 
connected  by  transverse  or  oblique  canals.  Spongy  bones  do  not  differ 
from  compact  bones  except  in  the  size  and  irregularity  of  their  canals. 

The  marrow  of  hone  is  always  traversed  by  bloodvessels.  Between 
these  and  the  bony  walls  there  are  found :  1st,  small,  round,  granular 
cells  with  a  large  nucleus  (medulla  cells  of  Robin);  2d,  large,  irregular 
cells  with  many  nuclei  (my^loplaxes  of  Robin)  ;  3d,  adipose  vesicles ;  4th, 
stellate  and  anastomosing  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  These  different 
elements  exist  in  varying  proportions,  in  the  different  bones,  and  according 
to  the  state  of  development  of  the  osseous  tissue.  In  the  bones  of  the 
extremities  adipose  cells  predominate ;  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and 
sternum,  the  marrow  is  red,  and  contains  fewer  adipose  cells.  The  most 
important  nutritive  and  pathological  phenomena  occurring  in  bone  affect 
the  marrow. 

The  periosteum  is  a  fibro-elastic  membrane  resembling  very  much  the 
aponeuroses.  This  membrane  surrounds  all  parts  of  the  bone,  stopping 
at  the  border  of  the  articular  cartilages.  It  consists  of  fibrous  and  elastic 
tissue,  the  deeper  portion,  in  contact  with  the  bone,  being  composed  of 
very  fine  and  dense  fibrillse.  The  vessels  of  the  periosteum  are  very 
numerous,  and  pass  from  the  deep  layer  to  penetrate  directly  into  the 
osseous  canals. 

The  development  of  osseous  tissue  is  very  interesting,  especially  as  it 
is  not  formed  directly  from  the  cells  of  the  embryo,  but  fi-om  fibrous  or 
cartilaginous  masses  which  have  the  form  of  the  bone.  Many  patholo- 
gists base  their  general  views  of  pathology  upon  their  understanding  of 
osteo-genesis. 

The  formation  of  a  pathological  tissue  from  a  healthy  tissue  which 
differs  from  it  has  been  called  by  Virchow  heteroplasia.  The  development 
of  osseous  tissue  from  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  tissues  is  the  physiological 
type  of  heteroplasia.  Virchow  has  not  so  considered  it,  because  he 
declares  that  osseous  and  cartilaginous  tissues  are  the  same  histologically, 
and  because  he  believes  that  osseous  tissue  arises  by  nutritive  changes  of 
fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tissue,  occurring  especially  in  the  fundamental 
substance,  which  is  hardened  by  calcareous  salts.  He  has  applied  to  the 
normal  development  of  bone  the  changes  which  occur  in  rachitic  bones. 
But  H.  Miiller,  in  investigating  normal  ossification,  arrived  at  a  different 
theory,  which  we  also  have  verified,  that  osseous  tissue  is  always  de- 
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veloped  according  to  the  same  general  law,  whether  from  cartilage,  or 
fibrous  tissue,  or  beneath  the  periosteum. 

A.    Ossification  from   Cartilage. — The .  cartilage  cells  proliferate  by 
the  methods  previously  described;    the  new  cells  are  surrounded  by 

secondary  capsules-;  the  mothercapsules, 
being  filled  with  them,  are  enlarged  and 
elongated  by  mutual  pressure  in  such  a 
way  as  to  converge  towards  the  point  of 
ossification. 

The  fundamental  substance  of  the  car- 
tilage appears. as  if  fibrillated,  and  is 
soon  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts. 
The  secondary  capsules  are  now  dis- 
solved, the  cartilage  cells  become  free 
and  proliferate,  having  the  characters 
of  embryonic  cells,  when  they  may 
have  amoeboid  movements.  The  car- 
tilaginous tissue  is  destroyed,  but  bony 
tissue  is  not  J^et  developed. 

This  new  tissue,  which  we  propose  to 
name  ossiform,  consists  of  trabeculiE 
incrusted  with  calcareous  salts,  and  rep- 
resents the  ground  substance  of  the 
old  cartilage.  In  these  ■trabeculce  there 
are  no  cellular  elements.  They  limit 
alveoli  which  communicate  with  one  an- 
other, forming  cavernous  spaces  filled 
with  marrow. 

This  tissue  does  not  correspond  to  the 
description  of  osteoid  tissue  of  Virchow, 
nor  to  spongoid  tissue  of  Gu6rin  and 
Broca.  These  authors  have  founded 
their  description  upon  rachitic  bones, 
where  the  calcified  trabeculse  of  osteoid 
or  spongoid  tissue  of  these  writers  con- 
tain cellular  elements.  In  the  ossiform 
tissue  the  vessels  coming  from  the  bone 
[or  perichondrium]  penetrate  into  the 
alveoli  and  form  loops.  True  ossification 
now  begins.  Along  the  calcified  trabe- 
culse  are  arranged  the  cells  of  the  em- 
bryonal marrow;  these  are  frequently 
pressed  one  against  the  other,  and  are 
angular.  Around  a  few,  which  have 
prolongations,  is  seen  a  new  intercellular 
substance,  which  is  the  osseous  substance.  Some  of  these  cells  may  be 
partly  in  the  osseous  substance  and  partly  in  the  marrow.  Soon  such 
cells  are  completely  surrounded  by  the  osseous  substance,  and  become, 
true  bone  corpuscles.  To  this  first  layer  of  bone  are  added  new  layers, 
always  by  the  same  process  of  formation  from  the  marrow.    An  irregular 


Vertical  section  from  edge  of  ossifying 
portion  of  the  diapliysis  of  a  metatarsus, 
from  a  fcctal  calf.  «.  Ground  substance  of 
the  cartilage  ;  b,  of  bone.  c.  Newly- 
formed  bone  cells  in  profile,  more  or  less 
imbedded  in  intercellular  substance,  d. 
Medullary  canal  in  process  of  formation, 
with  vessel.s  and  medullary  cells,  e,  /. 
Bone  cells  on  their  broad  aspect,  g.  Car- 
tilage capsules  arranged  in  rows,  partly 
"with    shrunken    cell-bodies.       {M'dller.) 
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primitive  medullary  space  in  the  cartilage  is  thus  transformed  into  a 
Haversian  canal,  which  contains  the  marrow  and  vessels. 

B.  Ossification  from  the  Periosteum. — The  preceding  description  re- 
lates* to  the  development  of  bone  from  cartilage,  but  once  formed  it  may 
grow  beneath  the  periosteum.  Under  this  membrane  there  is  found 
during  this  period  a  layer  of  round  or  polygonal  cells,  with  one  or  more 
nuclei,  not  differing  from  the  cells  found  in  embryonal  marrow.  In  this 
layer,  in  transverse  sections  of  bone,  are  seen  projecting  straight  or 
curved  osseous  needles,  their  base  being  the  old  bone,  and  their  free 
extremity  directed  towards  the  periosteum.  The  medulla  cells  are  found 
ranged  along  these  osseous  needles  or  processes,  and  some  of  them  are 
surrounded  by  osseous  substance.  Here,  also,  may  the  cell  be  partly  in 
the  osseous  substance  and  partly  in  the  marrow ;  therefore  the  process  of 
ossification  under  the  periosteum  corresponds  to  that  seen  in  the  second 
phase  of  ossification  from  cartilage.  The  needles,  which  correspond  to 
vertical  sections  of  laminae,  gradually  increase  in  size,  turn  inwards,  join 
one  with  another  to  form  round  spaces  which  correspond  to  Haversian 
canals. 

C.  Ossification  from  Fibrous  Tissue. — In  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
the  osseous  tissue  is  developed  from  a  fibrous  membrane  and  from  tra- 

■  beculse,  which  gradually  increase  in  thickness,  turn  inwards,  and  limit 
medullary  spaces. 

In  a  human  erpbryo  of  two  or  three  months  there  are  found  osseous 
plates  corresponding  to  each  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  These  bones 
terminate  in  the  fibrous  tissue  by  needles  or  processes.  Along  these 
needles  are  found  one  or  two  layers  of  embryonic  cells,  polygonal  in 
shape  from  mutual  pressure,  resembling  those  seen  under  the  periosteum 
and  in  the  medullary  cavities.  By  the  same  process  these  cells  become 
osseous  corpuscles. 

Fig.  14. 


6—- 

Osteoblasts  from  the  parietal  bone  of  a  human  embryo  thirteen  weeks  old.  a.  Bony  septa,  wilh  the 
cells  of  the  lacunie.  &.  Layers  of  osteoblasts,  e.  The  latter  in  transition  to  bone  corpuscles.  {Gfgen- 
bauer.) 

The  osseous  needles  terminate  in  the  fibrous  tissue  by  a  long  filament 
formed  of  a  refracting  and  slightly  fibrillated  substance,  not  containing 
cells.  These  fibres  are  comparable  to  the  trabeculae  of  the  fundamental 
substance  of  cartilage  in  the  first  stage  of  ossification,  and  are  known  as 
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Sharpey'' s  fibres ;  they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  condensation  of  the 
fundamental  substance  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  seem  to  direct  the 
process  of  ossification. 

The  embryonic  cells  which  are  found  along  the  osseous  trabeculse  are 
very  evidently  derived  from  the  neighboring  fibrous  tissue,  the  cells  of 
which  multiply  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  described  in  cartilage, 
while  the  wall  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  and  the  fundamental 
substance  of  the  connective  tissue,  analogous  to  the  capsules  and  carti- 
laginous substance,  are  dissolved.  Therefore  the  same  general  law  every- 
where presides  in  the  formation  of  osseous  tissue,  viz.:  The  ground 
substance  of  the  tissue  (^capsules  of  the  cartilage  cells,  fibrous  substance') 
is  dissolved;  the  cells  proliferate,  become  free,  and  give  origin  to  an  em- 
bryonic tissue, the  elements  of  ivhich  become  surrounded  by  a  new  funda- 
mental substance,  and  are  thus  transformed  into  osseous  corpuscles. 


Fig.  15. 


Second  Gkoup. — Muscular  and  Nerve  Tissue. 

Muscular  Tissue. — This  tissue  in  man  presents  for  consideration  three 
distinct  kinds  :  1st.  Muscles  of  organic  life,  consisting  of  smooth  fusiform 
cells,  which  contract  slowly  and  involuntarily  ;  2d.  Muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart,  the  fasciculi  of  which  are  striated  and 
anastomose  one  with  another,  and  are  capable 
physiologically  of  a  quick  and  involuntary  con- 
traction ;  3d.  Muscular  tissue  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities,  consisting  of  striated  fasciculi  non- 
anastomosing,  characterized  physiologically  by 
a  power  of  quick  and  voluntary  contraction. 

The  elements  of  organic  muscle  are  fusiform 
cells  greatly  varying  in  length  ;  no  enveloping 
membrane  has  yet  been  recognized,  they  seem 
to  consist  of  an  albuminoid  substance  (muscular 
fibrin),  transparent,  refracting,  and  amorphous, 
except  in  the  uterus  during  gestation,  when 
may  be  observed  a  very  fine  striation  which  is 
perhaps  related  to  the  new  function  which  the 
uterus  presents,  the  quick  movement  necessary 
to  parturition.   (Fig.  15.) 

Near  the  centre  of  the  amorphous  mass  there 
is  seen  an  elongated  rod-shaped  nucleus,  which 
is  very  distinct  after  coloring  with  carmine,  or 
treatment  with  acetic  acid  which  gives  it  a  serpentine  shape.  The  nuclei 
do  not  contain  nucleoli.  The  cells  are  so  united  as  to  form  fasciculi,  or 
membranes. 

According  to  most  histologists  these  muscular  cells  are  derived  directly 
from  embryonic  cells,  the  protoplasm  of  which  experiences  successive 
changes  and  is  transformed  into  muscular  substance,  the  nucleus  becoming 
elongated  or  rod-shaped. 

The  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  heart  are  thus  derived  from  anastomosing 
embryonic  cells;  their  fundamental  substance  is  always  striated, and  oval 
nuclei  occupy  the  centre  of  the  fasciculi.    The  anastomosis  of  the  muscular 


Smooth  muscle  fibres  from  com- 
mon arteries  :  a,  nuclei  of  fibres. 
X  300.    [Gray.) 
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fibres  of  the  heart   accounts  for  the  synergia  and  synchronism  of  the 
cardiac  muscles.  (Fig.  lb.) 

Striated  muscular  fibres  of  voluntary  contraction  are  developed  from 
embryonic  cells,  which  are  elongated,  the  nucleus  becomes  oval  and  mul- 
tiplies, the  protoplasm  undergoes  nutritive 
changes,  which  transform  it  into  striated 
substance,  while  the  membrane  of  the  cell 
becomes  resisting,  remains  amorphous,  and 
constitutes  the  sarcolemma.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  formation,  the  protoplasm  expe- 
riences, only  at  its  peripheral  portion,  the 
changes  which  produce  the  muscular  struc- 
ture ;  always  around  the  nucleus  there 
remains  some  unchanged  protoplasm.  The 
nuclei  are  seen  under  the  sarcolemma  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  a  small  fusiform 
mass  of  granular  protoplasm. 

The  longitudinal  and  transverse  striation 
divides  the  muscular  substance  into  small 
prisms,  or  sarcous  elements  of  Bowman, 
who  compares  the  strise  to  a  uniting  sub- 
stance, and  the  sarcous  elements  to  the 
active  part  of  the  muscle.  All  authors, 
however,  do  not  agree  with  this  view; 
several  histologists  believe  in  the  old  opin- 
ion, which  regards  the  muscular  fibre  as 
composed  of  fibrillse ;  the  transverse  striation  of  the  fibrillse  being  due 
to  successive  swellings,  or  to  a  spiral-like  arrangement.  Our  observations 
lead  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  sarcous  elements. 


Anastomosing  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart.  On  the  right  the  limits  of  the 
separate  cells  with  their  nuclei  are  ex- 
hibited somewhat  diagramatically. 
{Strieker.) 


FiK.   17. 


Fragments  of  elementary  muscular  fibres,  striated,  showing  cleavage  in  opposite  directions.    X  3^0. 

(Gray.) 


Nerve  Tissue. — The  elements  of  nerve  tissue  are  cells  and  fibres. 
Nerve  cells  are  quite  variable  in  shape  and  size  ;  they  always  have 
simple  or  ramifying  prolongations  which  connect  them  with  one  another 
or  with  nerve  fibres.  They  do  not  possess  a  membrane ;  their  funda- 
mental substance  is  finely  granular  or  striated,  and  always  contains  a 
varying  amount  of  pigment.    They  all  have  a  large  nucleus  with  a  large 
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nucleolus.  From  the  nucleolus,  according  to  Frommami,  arise  prolonga- 
tions which  pass  through  the  nucleus  and  body  of  the  cell  into  its  rami- 
fications.    Balbiani  believes  these  prolongations  to  be  true  canals. 

The  gray  nervous  substance  contains  the  nerve  cells,  which  are  there- 
fore met  with  in  the  convolutions,  in  the  gray  masses  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  cerebellum,  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  all  the  nerve  ganglia.  They  are 
also  found  in  a  few  organs  upon  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerve 
fibres. 

According  to  Remak,  Kolliker,  and  Lockhart  Clarke,  the  development 
of  nerve  cells  is  from  primitive  embryonic  cells.  According  to  Beal  and 
Max  Schultze,  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  is  not  transformed,  a  portion 
remaining  which  surrounds  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve  cell.  At  the  peri- 
phery of  the  nerve  cells  their  substance  is  striated  (arch-like  appearance). 
A  weak  solution  of  carmine  colors  first  the  nucleolus,  then  the  nucleus, 
and  finally  the  cell-body,  the  nucleolus  being  always  most  intensely  colored. 

Nerve  fibres  are  of  two  varieties,  those  having  a  medullary  sheath  and 
those  which  have  not.  In  the  embryo  only  the  latter  exist;  it  is  during 
the  coui'se  of  development  that  the  medullary  sheath  is  added. 

Medullated  nerve  fibres  are  separated  into  two  kinds.  One  variety, 
met  with  particularly  in  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  is  uniformly 
cylindrical,  limited  by  a  structureless  resisting  membrane  (membrane  of 
Schwann,  neurilemma),  in  which  are  seen  oval  nuclei,  similar  to  those  of 

Fig.  18. 


Nerve  cells  from  the  Inner  part  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  of  the  human  brain.     X  SS". 
Nerve  cells:   ti,  larger  ;  6,  smaller,     t;.  Nerve  Shre,  with  axis-cylinder.     (Gray.) 

the  sarcolemma,  but  only  visible  after  staining  with  carmine.  Beneath 
this  membrane  the  medullary  substance  presents  a  double  contour.  It  con- 
sists of  myelin^  an  oleaginous  substance,  which,  when  the  fibre  is  broken, 
readily  escapes,  but  it  is  always  limited  by  a  double  contour.     We  know 
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of  no  explanation  of  this  double  contour ;  neither  is  the  exact  chemical 
composition  of  myelin  accurately  known.     In  the  centre  of  the  myelin 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


Human  nerve  tubes  X350;  three  of  them  are  fine,  one  of 
which  is  varicose,  one  of  middling  thickness  and  with  a 
simple  contour  ;  and  three  thick,  two  of  which  are  dou- 
ble contoured,  and  one  with  grumous  contents.     l^Grai/.) 


Small  nerve  branch  from  the  sym- 
patlietic  of  a  mammal :  two  dark  bor- 
dered nerve  tubes  {a)  among  a  number 
of  Remak's  fibres  {&).    {Frey.) 


exists  a  homogeneous,  vitreous,  slightly  longitudinally  striated  cylinder 
(axis  cylinder'^,  varying  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  being  colored  by 
carmine  when  the  solution  is  brought  in  contact  with  it. 

In  the  other  variety  of  meduUated  nerve  fibres,  obtained  by  dissecting 
the  white  substance  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  fibres  are  seen  as 
moniliform  fibres,  very  thin  in  some  places,  and  always  having  a  double 
contour.  The  neurilemma  of  these  nerves  is  so  thin  that  it  is  difficult  of 
demonstration;  and  it  appears  to  be  devoid  of  nuclei.  The  moniliform 
appearance  is  due  to  the  escape  of  myelin  by  rupture  of  the  neurilemma. 
It  seems  to  us  that,  during  dissection,  the  axis  cylinder  has  been  sepa- 
rated, and  frequently  is  found  floating  in  the  fluid,  having  a  greater 
diameter  than  the  nerve  fibre  from  which  it  apparently  came.  This  is 
an  artificial  appearance,  as  sections  of  hardened  brain  or  spinal  cord 
demonstrate,  since  there  are  never  found  in  these  preparations  nerve 
fibres  having  a  moniliform  arrangement  or  such  a  very  small  diameter. 

ThefihreB  of  RemaJc  are  nerve  fibres  without  a  medullary  sheath.  They 
are  composed  of  an  axis  cylinder  and  neurilemma  with  the  numerous  nuclei 
belonging  to  it. 

Nerve  fibres  are  developed  from  embryonic  cells,  which  enlongate, 
anastomose,  and  become  surrounded  by  a  membrane  to  form  the  neuri- 
lemma, while  the  axis  cylinder  is  developed  from  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  by  a  process  not  well  understood  ;  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  remain  in 
the  envelope,  and  do  not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  axis  cylinder. 
3 
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The  myeline  is  subsequently  produced,  and  accumulates  between  the  axis 
cylinder  and  the  enveloping  membrane  of  the  fibre. 
"  Nerve  fibres  proceed  from  cells,  the  prolongations  of  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  axis  cylinder.  The  peripheral  terminations  of  nerve 
fibres  are  known  only  in  a  few  organs  and  tissues,  constituting  special 
apparatuses,  such  as  the  corpuscles  of  Paccini,  Meissner,  and  Krause, 
terminal  plate  of  muscles,  etc. 

Third  Group. — Epithelial  Tissue. 

Cells  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  epithelial  tissues  vary  much 
in  size  and  shape.  They  are  polygonal,  sometimes  very  flat  (laminated), 
or  their  diameters  are  equal  (cubes)  ;  others  are  elongated  in  the  form 
of  cones  or  cylinders.  A  few  are  peculiar  in  shape,  and  are  with  difficulty 
recognized  as  epithelial  cells  when  met  with  isolated:  as,  the  dentated  or 
spinous  cells  of  the  middle  layer  of  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  skin ;  the 
ciliated  cylindrical  cells  in  the  air  passages  and  genitals  ;  the  polygonal 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


Spinous  epithelial  cells  of  a  cancroid 
epithelioma. 


Section  of  a  villus  of  a  rabbit.    High  power. 
(Strieker.) 


cells  in  the  cerebral  ventricles ;  cells  with  striated  borders,  as  in  the 
intestine  ;  cylindrical  cells  with  terminal  branches,  as  in  the  organs  of 
special  sense  ;  the  cells  of  the  cornea  and  fibres  of  the  crystalline  lens ; 
cells  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  as  in  the  culs-de-sac  of  racemose  glands. 

An  epithelial  cell,  however,  only  takes  these  characteristic  forms 
during  the  process  of  its  evolution.  Evolution  is  the  chief  physiological 
function  of  epithelia  ;  all  their  elements  are  transitory,  they  are  born, 
develop,  and  die,  in  a  variable  period  of  time.  For  example,  in  the 
cutaneous  covering,  there  are  found,  in  the  deepest  layer  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  in  contact  with  the  papillae,  cylindrical  cells,  which  soon  be- 
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come  larger,  round,  with  their  surface  dentated,  and  gradually  increase 
in  size  as  they  approach  the  surface  of  the  epidermis.  Finally,  they  are 
flattened  into  dry  lamellae,  and  form,  by  their  union,  the  corneous  layer, 
from  which  they  are  detached  by  physical  and  chemical  agents.  The 
buccal  epithelium  follows  the  same  evolution,  except  the  corneous  transfor- 
mation. In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  the  deep  cells  are  oval, 
and  the  superficial  cells  only  increase  their  diameter,  assume  a  distinct 
cylindrical  form,  and  have  cilia  upon  their  free  surface.  The  cells  in  the 
glands  follow  an  analogous  evolution.  It  has,  however,  been  demonstrated, 
that  in  the  glands,  the  epithelial  cells  desquamate  in  order  to  form  part  of 
the  excreted  substances,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  cells  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  the  secretion. 

If  epithelial  cells,  in  a  few  instances  only,  possess  characters  by  which 
they  may  be  recognized,  there  are  in  the  structure  of  the  epithelial  tissue 
itself  the  elements  for  an  exact  definition.  The  cells  which  compose 
it  are  united  together  so  as  to  form  masses  or  membranes,  which  are 
accurately  moulded  upon  the  surfaces  to  which  they  adhere.  On  many 
of  these  surfaces,  as  that  belonging  to  the  skin,  the  mucous  membranes, 
or  the  glands,  there  is  found  a  hyaline  amorphous  layer  containing  a  few 
nuclei,. which  is  the  basement  membrane  of  Bowman.  Vessels  are  never 
found  in  epithelial  tissues. 


Fig.  23. 


Normal  endotkelium  of  the  parietal  pericardium  of  a  toad,  silver  treated.    Light  tracts  indicate 
the  course  of  subjacent  bloodvessels.     High  power.    {Chapman.) 

The  majority  of  epithelial  coverings  are  derived  from  the  external 
layer  of  the  blastoderm,  as,  for  example,  the  epidermis  and  cutaneous 
glands.  The  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  glands  are 
developed  from  the  internal  layer  of  the  blastoderm. 

Some  epithelial  (endothelial)  coverings,  those  of  the  vessels,  serous 
membrane,  etc.,  have  their  origin  from  the  middle  layers  of  the  blasto- 
derm.   This  embryogenic  difference  has  led  Rindfleisch,  His,  and  Thiersch 
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Fig.  24. 


to  establish  distinct  physiological  and  pathological  divisions  depending 
upon  the  layer  from  which  the  epithelium  has  been  developed.  His  has 
given  them  different  names ;  those  arising  from  the  external  and  internal 
layers  he  terms  epithelium,  and  those  from  the  middle  layer  endothelium. 
He  believes  the  difference  of  origin  always  corresponds  to  a  different 
structure ;  the  endothelia  consist  of  very  flat  cells 
united  at  their  borders,  and  form  [almost  univer- 
sally] a  single  layer,  as  the  epithelium  of  vessels, 
serous  membranes,  articular  synovial  membranes, 
serous  and  mucous  bursas  ;  the  epithelia,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  one  or  several  layers  of  cells  varying  in 
thickness.  But  even  from  this  point  of  view  there  is 
great  similarity  between  the  two  varieties  of  epithe- 
lium. Thus,  that  lining  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  and 
which  is  developed  from  the  internal  layer,  is  very 
thin,  and  resembles  that  of  serous  membranes ;  while 
the  epithelium  covering  the  synovial  fringes,  and 
which  is  derived  from  the  middle  layer,  consists  of 
superimposed  layers,  and  it  also  secretes  a  liquid  con- 
taining mucin.  The  flat  form  of  the  cells  of  the 
endothelia  of  His  appears  to  us  to  be  due  to  mechani- 
cal causes,  and  is  explained  by  the  pressure  and  fric- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  by  pressure  and  fric- 
tion of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  serous  membranes. 
It  will  be  seen,  in  the  study  of  pathology,  that 
physical  conditions  may  change  the  form  of  the  epi- 
thelia. Therefore,  the  distinction  made  by  His  is  not 
always  correct ;  moreover,  it  is  founded  upon  embryo- 
genie  facts  which  are  not  well  established. 

Epithelial  tissues  are  divided  into  investing  epithe- 
lium and  glandular  epithelium.  Investing  epithe- 
lium consists  of  stratified  layers  (laminated)  or  a  single  layer  (non-lami- 
nated). 

Laminated  epithelium  may  be  separated  into  two  varieties  :  1st.  Those 
where  the  superficial  cells  are  flat,  as  upon  the  skin,  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane,  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  conjunctiva,  the  bladder, 
the  urethra,  the  vagina,  etc.  Upon  the  skin  the  superficial  cells  form 
the  corneous  layer,  nails,  or  hair,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
2d.  Those  where  the  superficial  layer  is  composed  of  cylindrical  and 
ciliated  cells,  as  in  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane. 

Non-laminated  epithehum  is  cylindrical  or  pavement:  cylindrical  upon 
the  digestive  mucous  membrane ;  cylindrical  and  ciliated  upon  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  vas  deferens,  and  seminal  vesi- 
cles; upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  the  cells  termi- 
nate at  their  free  border  in  striations ;  non-laminated  pavement  epithe- 
lium is  met  with  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli, 
upon  the  arachnoid,  pleura,  peritoneum,  pericardium,  and  vessels.  Non- 
laminated  pavement  epithelial  cells  are  cubical,  as  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain ;  or  flat,  as  in  all  the  other  organs  mentioned.  In  the  latter,  a 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  epithelium  can  only  be  had  by  staining  with 


CapiUary  from  the 
meseotery  of  a  guinea- 
pig,  after  treatrnent  by 
nitrate  of  silver :  a, 
ceU ;  by  nuclei  of  the 
same.     (Frey.) 
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nitrate  of  silver.  When  colored  with  picro-carmine,  the  nuclei  appear 
beneath  the  plates,  and  sometimes  a  distinct  mass  of  protoplasm  surrounds 
them.  The  nucleus  and  protoplasm  occupy  only  a  portion  of  the  plates, 
and  are  moulded  into  the  subjacent  connecting  substance.  The  plate 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  secondary  exudation  from  the  active  portion 
of  the  cell. 

Fig.  25. 


Papilloma  :  showing  a  single  enlarged  papilla,  covered  by  laminated  epithelium.    (Rindjieisch.) 

The  entire  vascular  system  is  lined  by  such  an  epithelium;  it  was 
formerly  believed  that  the  capillaries  consisted  of  an  amorphous  mem- 
brane with  nuclei.  Auerbach,  Bberth,  and  Aeby,  employing  the  pro- 
cess of  von  Recklinghausen  to  show  delicate  epithelia,  have  been  able 
to  demonstrate  that  the  membi-ane  of  the  capillaries  is  formed  of  epithe- 
lial cells,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  nucleus  of  the  capillary  wall. 
If  the  cells  cannot  be  seen  by  the  usual  process,  it  is  because  they  are 
so  intimately  united  that  their  limits  cannot  be  distinguished.  But  by 
irritation  they  become  swollen  and  separated  from  one  another. 

By  injections  of  gelatine  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  endothelial  layer  in 
places  along  the  course  of  the  capillaries  is  elevated,  without  the  injection 
passing  out  of  the  vessels.  The  capillaries  are  therefore  limited  at  their 
periphery.  But  a  double  contour  of  the  limiting  membrane  cannot  be 
seen,  so  that  the  demonstration  of  a  true  membrane  upon  which  the  epi- 
thelial cells  are  placed  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is  possible  that  the  capil- 
laries are  simply  limited  by  the  surrounding  condensed  connective  tissue. 
This  view  is  founded  upon  the  impossibility  of  isolating  the  capillaries 
when  they  are  not  surrounded  by  a  lymphatic  sheath.  This  endothelium 
is  continuous  with  that  of  the  arteries  and  veins  without  any  line  of 
demarcation. 

Previous  to  the  demonstration  of  an  endothelium  of  the  blood  capillaries, 
von  Recklinghausen  and  His  had  demonstrated  that  the  lymph  capil- 
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laries  were  lined  by  an  endothelium  formed  of  flat  and  lozenge-shaped  cells. 
Von  Recklinghausen  observed  that  the  lymphatic  capillaries  inosculated 
•with  the  branching  canals  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  Virchow. 
By  staining  with  nitrate  of  silver,  this  author  observed  that  the  funda- 
mental substance  colored  by  the  deposit  was  channelled  by  stellate  spaces 
connected  together  by  a  system  of  canals. 

In  studying  the  endothelium  of  serous  membranes  the  same  writer  has 
seen  between  the  cells  spaces  or  stomata,  which  establish  a  direct  com- 
munication between  the  serous  cavities  and  lymphatic  canals.  The  serous 
cavities,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  lymph  spaces  of  the  connective  tissue, 
therefore,  belong  to  the  same  system.  The  larger  lymphatic  vessels  have 
a  much  more  complex  structure,  resembling  that  of  veins  of  the  same 
calibre. 

Crlandular  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  may  be  pavement,  cylindrical, 
in  the  form  of  pyramids,  etc.,  also  undergoes  a  constant  evolution.  Thus 
in  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  the  cells,  primarily  cylindrical,  become  spheri- 
cal, filled  with  juices,  fall  into  the  lumen  of  the  glands,  and  are  destroyed 
while  discharging  their  contents.  Colostrum  cells  are  nothing  more  than 
desquamated  cells  of  the  mammary  acini,  and  when  they  are  not  found 
in  milk  it  is  because  they  have  been  destroyed  and  their  fat  set  free  in 
the  fluid.  Some  cells  are  not  destroyed,  but  simply  empty  into  the  gland 
their  product  of  secretion.  This  takes  place  in  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn. 
The  cells  in  glands  are  planted  upon  a  limiting,  homogeneous,  hyaline 
layer,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  of  cells,  but  seems  to  be  a 
condensed  layer  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  The  structure  of 
this  layer  is  not  well  determined,  but  almost  always  flat  nuclei  are  found 
in  it. 

The  different  varieties  of  glands  are : — 

1st.  Tubular ;  that  is,  consisting  of  a  simple  tube,  so  that  the  secreting 
portion  of  the  gland  is  directly  continuous  with  the  excretory  duct ;  they 
are  rectilinear,  and  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium  (glands  of  Lieber- 
kiihn, of  the  stomach,  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  etc.),  or  are  rolled  into 
the  shape  of  a  ball  and  lined  by  pavement  epithelium  (sudorific  glands, 
kidney). 

2d.  Acinous ;  that  is,  consisting  of  culs-de-sac,  varying  in  number, 
which  open  into  an  excretory  duct.  The  culs-de-sac  and  excretory  duct 
are  lined  by  a  pavement  epithelium,  as  in  the  sebaceous  and  mammary 
glands ;  or  the  culs-de-sac  are  lined  by  epithelial  cells  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  while  the  ducts  are  paved  by  a  non-laminated  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, as  in  the  salivary  glands,  Brunner's  glands,  tracheal  and  laryn- 
geal glands,  and  the  pancreas. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  normal  histology  only  the  essential 
outlines  have  been  presented.  [For  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
natural  structure  of  the  various  elements  and  tissues  of  which  the  human 
organism  is  composed,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  subsequent  pages  of 
this  work  where  the  difierent  organs  and  systems  are  more  minutely  con- 
sidered.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES— ALTERATIONS  OF  CELLS  AND  OF 

TISSUES. 

The  alterations  of  cells  and  of  tissues  may  be  divided  into  two  groups ; 
1st,  lesions  simply  nutritive  ;  2d,  lesions  which  comprise  the  formation 
of  new  cells. 


Sect.  I. — Lesions  of  Nutrition  of  Elements  and  of  Tissues. 

They  may  be  divided  into  : — 

A.  Lesions  occasioned  by  death  of  the  elements  and  of  the  tissues. 

B.  Lesions  occasioned  by  insufficient  nutrition  of  the  elements 
(atrophy) . 

C.  Serous  and  albuminous  infiltrations. 

D.  Mucous  and  colloid  infiltrations. 

E.  Amyloid  infiltration. 

F.  Fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration. 

G.  Pigmentation. 

H.  Calcareous  infiltration. 

I.  Infiltration  of  urates. 

J.  Lesions  caused  by  an  excess  of  nutrition. 

A.  Lesions  caused  by  Death  of  the  Elements  and  of  the  Tis- 
sues.— The  death  of  certain  elements  is  a  physiological  fact  and  some- 
times even  a  necessary  ocurrence :  for  example,  almost  all  the  epithelia  are 
subject  to  an  incessant  desquamation.  It  is  probable  that  certain  ele- 
ments, which  to  us  appear  permanent,  are  destroyed  at  long  intervals,  to 
be  displaced  by  younger  elements.  This  is  actually  seen  in  the  muscle 
fibres  of  the  frog,  where,  each  winter,  a  certain  number  of  primary  bundles 
are  destroyed  (Wittich),  only  to  be  reformed  in  the  spring.  We  may 
readily  believe  that  analogous  phenomena  occur  in  man,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  destruction  and  new  formation  of  muscles  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  latter  only  in  grave  maladies  and  during  convalescence. 
When  in  man  a  large  quantity  of  cells  are  formed  under  the  influence  of 
an  irritation,  a  certain  number  of  them  die  because  of  insufficient  nutrition. 
This  always  happens  when  the  supply  of  nutritive  fluid  is  insufficient  for 
the  number  of  new  elements.  Of  all  the  elements  of  the  human  frame, 
the  nerve  cells  have  the  greatest  longevity ;  they  resist  energetically 
every  process  of  destruction,  and,  up  to  the  present  moment,  a  physio- 
logical destruction  of  them  is  not  known. 

Death  supervenes  under  two  conditions :  1st,  from  arrest  of  circula- 
tion ;  2d,  as  a  consequence  of  initial  lesions  of  cells. 
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1st.  When  there  is  arrest  of  circulation  in  a  part  of  the  organism,  that 
part  dies  and  determines  around  it  a  suppurative  inflammation.  One 
says  then  that  there  is  an  eschar  and  gangrene  ;  or  if  a  sort  of  tolerance 
is  established,  the  necrosed  part  decomposes,  slowly  resolves  into  soluble 
substances,  which  little  by  little  are  taken  up  by  the  circulation — infarc- 
tion and  necrobiosis  of  Virchow.  The  first  phenomena  which  follow 
necrosis  are  seen  in  the  most  delicate  structures.  The  blood  disks  give 
up  their  coloring  matter ;  their  fat  of  composition  escapes  in  the  form  of 
granules,  and  finally  becomes  resolved  into  a  granular  detritus.  Colored 
granules  and  rhombohedric  crystals  of  a  beautiful  orange-red,  discovered 
by  Virchow  and  named  hsematoidin  crystals,  may  be  seen  in  the  necrosed 
parts.  Whenever  extravasated  blood  escapes  into  a  natural  or  artificial 
cavity,  it  undergoes  similar  alterations.  The  white  corpuscles  offer  a 
much  greater  resistance  :  they  shrivel,  become  granular  and  angular, 
contain  a  few  fatty  granules,  and  the  nucleus  is  undistinguishahle  from  the 
protoplasm.  This  we  regard  as  a  caseous  metamorphosis.  Having  once 
suffered  this  metamorphosis,  they  may  remain  unaltered  for  an  extremely 
long  time. 

Connective  tissue,  bone,  cartilage,  tendon,  etc.,  persist  almost  indefi- 
nitely in  parts  deprived  of  circulation,  if  the  gangrene  is  dry.  In  this 
case  the  preservation  even  of  delicate  tissues  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
evaporated  water  of  constitution  has  been  replaced  by  fat,  which  has 
escaped  from  the  adipose  cells ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  oxygen  and  water 
necessary  for  putrefaction.  The  infiltrated  fat  gives  the  dry  gangrenous 
parts  the  translucence  which  is  seen  upon  section,  while  the  exposed  sur- 
face is  brown. 

Humid  or  moist  gangrene  supervenes  when  fluids  are  constantly  con- 
veyed to  the  part,  as  in  gangrene  after  inflammation  or  obliteration  of 
the  veins.  When  the  parts  are  deep  and  cannot  dry,  the  gangrene  is, 
perforce,  humid.  The  fat  is  reduced  to  granules,  but  it  cannot  infiltrate 
the  tissues  which  are  filled  with  water.  So  long  as  oxygen  is  not  sup- 
plied-— -as  in  cerebral  softening  or  in  splenic  infarction — putrefaction  is 
not  possible.  It  takes  place  very  quickly,  however,  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  or  in  the  lungs.  Two  phases  of  gangrene  should  then  be  distin- 
guished, mortification  and  putrefaction.  Examples  of  the  first  phase 
are  seen  in  dead  embryos  which  have  remained  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
in  the  uterus.  Some  of  these  are  almost  dry,  and,  after  exposure  to  air, 
resist  putrefaction  much  better  than  any  other  tissue.  In  these  foetuses 
it  is  often  still  possible  to  recognize  some  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues. 
The  red  blood  disks  are  usually  destroyed.  White  corpuscles  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  vessels,  but  they  have  undergone  the  caseous  change. 
Fatty  granules  and  black  melanic  granules  are  also  visible.  The  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  are  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  which  can  be  recognized 
bodies  consisting  of  fatty  granules  as  well  as  crystals  of  cholesterine  and 
nerve-cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  no  longer  visible.  The  nerve  tubes  have 
completely  disappeared.  The  peripheral  nerves  are  generally  very  well 
preserved;  the  myelin,  in  small  quantity  at  this  age,  has  merely  become 
precipitated  as  fine  fatty  granules.  The  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  trunk 
and  members  contain  no  granules  of  fat,  but  solely  brown  pigment  gran- 
ules derived  probably  from   the   coloring  matter  of  the  muscles.     The 
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Fig.  26. 


muscle  fibres  themselves,  beautifully  striated,  may  be  easily  separated  into 
disks  or  into  sarcous  elements.  On  the  contrary,  the  muscle  fibres  of  the 
heart  everywhere  present  fatty  granules  in  abundance.  This  preserva- 
tion of  muscle  is  constant. 

The  cells  of  the  liver  are  destroyed,  and  are  replaced  by  accumulations 
of  protein  and  fatty  granules,  by  fat  crystals,  and  by  pigment  particles. 
The  uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidney  are  preserved,  but  in  the  place  of  the 
lining  epithelium  exists  a  granulo-fatty  and  pigmentary  detritus.  All  of 
the  cartilage  cells  contain  a  few  fatty  granules.  The  so-called  bone 
corpuscles  and  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  also  are  well  preserved. 

In  dry  gangrene,  the  tissues  present  alterations  analogous  to  those 
which  we  have  just  examined  in  the  macerated  foetus.  In  moist  gan- 
grene, however,  the  modifications  which  supervene,  rapidly  induce  de- 
composition of  the  tissues  which  are  soaked 
with  serum,  or  infiltrated  with  pus.  Even 
the  toughest  fibrous  tissue,  as  the  tendons, 
is  separated  into  its  ultimate  filaments. 
The  osseous  tissue  alone  preserves  its 
form,  and  persists  for  years  without  alte- 
ration. Its  surface  may  be  blackened, 
but  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  iron  which  natu- 
rally takes  place. 

In  moist  gangrene,  ulterior  metamor- 
phoses of  the  fat  give  rise  to  crystals  of 
margarine,  of  stearic  acid,  and  of  choleste- 
rine.     The  crystals  of  leucin  and  tyrosin, 

almost  always  present,  are  derived  probably  from  the  proteine  substances. 
Finally  brown  or  black  angular  granules  or  crystals,  to  which  the  name 
of  melanin  has  been  given,  may  be  met  with. 

2d.  The  death  of  tissues  may  be  due  to  initial  alterations  in  the  cells. 
This  happens  in  primary  fatty  degeneration  of  cells,  such  as  is  seen  in 
arterial  atheroma,  caries,  etc.,  and  in  degenerations  consecutive  to  a 
chronic  inflammation.  A  great  number  of  cells  being  thus  destroyed, 
the  tissue  whose  life  depends  upon  them  must  also  die.  Divers  phenom- 
ena result. 

There  may  be  an  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  a  genu- 
ine elimination  of  the  mortified  part,  as  in  caries  ;  the  dead  tissue  may 
remain  in  its  place,  and  become  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts,  as  in  the 
calcareous  plates  of  the  aorta ;  or,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  skin  and  many 
other  parts  of  a  foetus  which  had  remained  for  a  score  of  years  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  the  necrosed  part  may  soften,  fall  into  a  granular 
detritus,  and  be  at  last  taken  up  by  the  circulation. 


Fatty  granules  with  crystals  of  choles- 
terine,  from  atheromatous  deposits  in 
the  aorta.    {Gross.) 


B.  Lesions  caused  by  Insufficient  Nutrition  of  the  Elements. — 
Atrophy  from  insufficient  nutrition  has  been  studied  more  particularly  in 
its  bearing  upon  organs  in  gross,  rather  than  in  its  effects  upon  the  ele- 
ments and  tissues. 

Atrophy  may  be  physiological  under  some  circumstances,  as  in  the 
ductus  arteriosus  and  thymus  gland  after  birth,  when  the  elements  undergo 
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a  fatty,  colloid,  or  calcareous  degeneration.  The  genital  organs,  which, 
during  their  periods  of  activity,  have  been  the  seat  of  a  hypertrophy 
more  or  less  pronounced,  usually  atrophy  in  old  age.  In  the  atrophy  of 
the  uterus,  after  gestation,  there  is  probably  a  mixture  of  simple  atrophy 
of  the  elements,  and  atrophy  with  degeneration.  The  ovaries,  after  the 
menopause,'  atrophy  throughout  their  whole  mass,  and  the  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  organ  condenses.  The  testicles,  in  the  aged,  atrophy  through  a 
fatty  degeneration  of  their  epithelial  elements. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  closely  atrophy  of  organs  is  connected  with  the 
different  degenerations  of  their  elements.  Atrophy  of  the  mammse  forms 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  Here,  in  effect,  after  cessation  of  lactation, 
it  is  observed  that  the  retraction  of  the  glandular  acini  is  accompanied 
by  a  simple  atrophy  of  the  pavement  cells  which  line  them.  In  the 
aged,  certain  of  the  glands  atrophy.  Some,  as  the  kidney,  become 
shrunken,  the  uriniferous  tubes  and  their  cells  are  smaller  than  in  the 
normal  state,  sometimes  cysts  are  observed  and  the  tubes  may  be  seen 
to  be  choked  by  colloid  masses,  etc.  The  liver  and  the  spleen  also  are 
smaller,  and  at  the  same  time  their  capsule  is  thickened.  The  muscles 
of  old  people  constantly  present  a  certain  number  of  fasciculi  which  are 
atrophied  and  fatty  degenerated. 

The  type  of  simple  pathological  atrophy  of  the  elements  without  de- 
generation is  met  with  especially  in  the  emaciation  following  inanition  or 
acute  or  chronic  maladies.  The  muscular  fasciculi  lessen  in  thickness 
while  preserving  their  structure.  The  adipose  cells  give  up  a  part  of  their 
fat  and  contract,  or  they  lose  all  of  their  fat  while  the  cell  retains  its 
original  size  and  is  filled  with  a  serous  fluid.  The  latter  condition  is  seen 
in  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellulo-adipose  tissue  coincident  with 
emaciation,  wherein  this  tissue  becomes  gelatiniform  and  transparent. 
Irritation  of  cellulo-adipose  tissue  also  ends  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
fat,  but  then  the  protoplasm  and  the  nuclei  are  more  swollen  and  distinct 
than  in  the  normal  state. 

Accidental  atrophies  may  be  the  consequence  of  compression  of  the 
difi'erent  organs  and  tissues.  Thus  in  the  kidneys,  when  the  pelvis  is 
distended  into  a  cyst  by  a  pyelitis,  a  hydro-nephrosis,  or  a  tumor,  the  renal 
substance  flattens  while  forming  the  wall  of  the  cyst ;  the  uriniferous 
tubes  are  discovered  to  be  extremely  narrow,  with  their  epithelia  atro- 
phied and  generally  also  fatty  degenerated.  The  same  occurs  in  the 
hepatic  cells  compressed  by  the  newly  formed  tissue  of  interstitial  hepatitis 
or  by  tumors  of  this  organ.  Every  hypertrophy  of  the  interstitial  tissue 
of  organs  superinduces  atrophy  of  the  parenchymatous  elements.  In  such 
cases,  usually  interstitial  connective  tissue  and  cellulo-adipose  tissue  take 
the  place  of  the  atrophied  parts,  fill  the  void  which  the  atrophy  has 
caused,  and  it  can  even  happen  that  there  may  result,  in  consequence  of 
a  surcharge  of  fat,  an  apparent  hypertrophy  of  the  organ.  This  is  seen  in 
certain  muscular  palsies. 

C.  Serous  and  Albuminous  Infiltrations. — We  have  seen  how,  in 
atrophy  of  adipose  elements,  the  cells  may  experience  a  serous  infiltration, 
and  we  have  discovered  that  this  lesion  is  met  with  in  emaciation  and  in 
cases  of  irritation.     It  is  probable  that  the  composition  of  the  infiltrate  is 
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not  identical  in  both,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  can  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other  solely  by  the  swelling  of  the  nucleus  and  the  proto- 
plasm in  inflammation. 

Whenever  a  slight  irritation  exists,  since  there  is  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  nutritive  fluid  to  the  epithelial  tissues,  the  epithelial  cells  swell 
and  become  filled  with  an  albuminous  liquid  containing  fine  granules  which 
are  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  This  is  what  has  been  called  cloudy  swelling. 
The  nuclei  and  nucleoli  may  also  present  similar  changes.  Thus  the 
nucleus  of  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis  may  fill  with 
liquid  and  assume  a  form  decidedly  vesicular ;  this  condition,  although 
very  common,  has  as  yet  escaped  the  attention  of  observers.     (Fig.  28.) 

The  muscular  fasciculi  undergo  a  similar  alteration ;  between  this  state 
and  that  described  by  Zenker  under  the  name  of  waxy  degeneration  (see 
fig.  31),  every  intermediate  stage  can  be  observed.  The  waxy  degene- 
ration of  Zenker,  perfectly  well  known  in  its  physical  characters,  is 
not  sufiiciently  understood  as  to  its  chemistry;  for  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  simply  a  serous  or  albuminous  infiltration,  or  is  a  colloid 
transformation,  with  which,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  it  presents  certain  points 
in  common. 

This  may  also  be  said  of  an  alteration  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
mouth,  of  the  pharynx,  of  the  larynx,  and  of  the  trachea,  described  by 
E.  Wagner,  which  for  him  constitutes  the  essential  lesion  of  diphtheritis. 
(See  pp.  45  and  46.)     (Fig.  27.) 


Fig.  28. 


Fibrinous  degeneration  of  pavement  epithelial  cells 
High  power.    {E,  Wagner.) 


Epithelial  cells,  from  the  rete  mucosum, 
during  slight  irritation.  Spinous  cells  of 
the  epidermis,  the  nuclei  of  which  have 
become  vesicular  by  a  dilation  of  the  nu- 
cleolus :  a,  normal  nucleus  and  nucleolus  ; 
&,  dilated  nucleolus  ;  c,  rf,  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  same  alteration. 


In  every  oedema  there  is  a  serous  or  albuminous  infiltration  of  the 
areolar  connective  tissue,  when  the  exudation  fills  the  free  spaces  between 
the  fasciculi  and  produces  an  artificial  distension.  After  desiccation  of 
such  a  tissue,  it  retracts  and  returns  to  its  normal  condition  and  cannot 
then  be  distinguished  from  normal  connective  tissue.  This  process  is 
entirely  passive.  These  cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  where 
the  connective  tissue  dissolves  and  is  transformed  into  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance, as  occurs  in  many  inflammations  of  the  connective  tissue. 
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D.  Mucous  AND  Colloid  Infiltrations. — When  a  mucous  or  synovial 
membrane  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  a  white  filamentous  precipitate  is 
obtained  which  does  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  acid.  Virchow  has 
given  the  name  of  mucin  to  the  substance  which  is  thus  precipitated. 
The  mucin  is  elaborated  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  or  synovial 
membranes.  We  can  indeed  find  in  the  interior  of  these  cells  a  fluid 
presenting  the  same  characters. 

There  is  in  the  organism  a  gelatinous  colloid  matter  which  is  more 
consistent  than  mucin,  and  which  also  results  from  a  physiological  meta- 
morphosis of  cells.  Its  type  is  seen  in  the  thyroid 
body.  This  colloid  substance  colors  readily  by  carmine 
and  preserves  the  color;  although  it  is  not  so  intensely 
stained  as  the  nucleus  of  cells,  yet  it  is  more  deeply 
tinged  than  are  the  body  of  the  cell  and  the  intercellular 
substance.  Acetic  acid  only  slightly  or  not  at  all 
causes  it  to  swell,  and  never  produces  in  it  a  cloudiness. 
This  colloid  material  is  so  nearly  related  to  protein  sub- 
stances that  latterly  Virchow  has  succeeded  in  making 
it  artificially.  A  mucous  transformation  is  often  con- 
nected with  the  softening  and  destruction  of  the  ground- 
substance  of  the  costal  cartilages  in  the  aged.  From 
this    single    fact  some    observers,    Rindfleisch    among 

Colloid  cells,  from  a  ,,  P  i     ,i      ,         i  ,i  ^■\         d 

colloid  cancer.  {Rind-  othcrs,  havc  supposed_  that  whenever  the  cells  ot  a 
fleisoh.)  tissue  become  free,  it  is  by  means  of  a  mucous  trans- 

formation of  the  ground  substance,  but  this  opinion  very 
much  needs  further  observation  to  confirm  it.  There  is  no  pathological 
mucous  or  colloid  degeneration  which  does  not  find  its  type  somewhere  in 
a  physiological  evolution  of  mucous  or  colloid  matter. 

The  mucous  or  colloid  matter  may  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  cell, 
as  occurs  in  the  epithelium  thrown  off  from  mucous  membranes  aifected 
with  catarrh.  This  lesion  of  the  cell  is  recognized  by  a  homogeneous, 
transparent,  refractive  appearance,  and  acetic  acid  occasions  a  cloudiness. 
The  substance  may  precipitate  and  form  globular  masses  enveloping 
the  nuclei.  By  the  accumulation  of  this  material,  the  nucleus  may  be 
pushed  to  the  periphery.  The  colloid  globules  may  present  concentric 
layers.  We  shall  soon  see  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  cal- 
careous, amyloid,  and  fatty  bodies.  The  formation  of  mucus  is  exag- 
gerated in  catarrhs  or  superficial  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  articular  inflammations,  particularly  in  acute  rheumatism.  It  is 
connected  with  a  greater  activity  of  the  old  cells,  or  with  the  formation 
of  new  elements ;  these  cells  are  rendered  turgid  by  the  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  their  interior. 

The  exaggerated  formation  of  colloid  matter  reaches  its  greatest  in- 
tensity in  certain  tumors  of  the  thyroid  body,  called  goitres.  In  some 
goitres  there  is  nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  this  formation, 
which  ends  in  the  production  of  cysts  more  or  less  voluminous,  and  pos- 
sibly communicating  with  one  another.  Colloid  metamorphosis  of  cells 
may  be  seen  in  the  lymph  glands  of  old  people,  and  numbers  of  cysts  may 
arise,  comparable  to  the  follicles  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the  adult.  In 
the  kidney,  especially  in  the  old,  certain  cysts  are  filled  by  a  colloid 
substance,  which  can  be  seen  to  come  from  the  epithelium  of  the  tubuli. 
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The  latter  dilate  and  become  transformed  into  cysts,  the  centres  of  which 
are  occupied  by  a  colloid  substance  festooned  at  its  borders  and  showing 
cells  undergoing  this  peculiar  degeneration,  just  as  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  so-called  fibrinous  casts  of  Bright's  disease  appear  to  be  formed  of 
a  substance  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  cysts. 


Mucous  transformation  of  ceUs,  from  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  tlie  air  passages,  a.  Degeno- 
rated  cylindrical  cells,  i.  Pus  corpuscles;  u,  tire  same  acted  upon  by  acetic  acid.  e,'l,f.  Cells 
coming  from  tlie  division  of  a  cylindrical  cell,  showing  the  cilia,  g,  h.  Mucous  degenerated  cells  from 
the  nasal  fossas  in  coryza.    J.  Cylindrical  cell,  showing  endogenous  (?)  cells.    X  450. 

We  class  with  colloid  metamorphosis  the  vitreous  degeneration  of  mus- 
cles (waxy  degeneration  of  Zenker)  (fig.  31).     In  this  lesion  the  muscle 

Fig.  31. 


A  portion  of  the  soleus  muscle,  from  a  case  of  lyphoid  fever.    Preparation  teased  after  treatment 
with  Miiller's  fluid.    X  200  ;  reduced  >^.     (Oreen.) 

fibres  swell  and  become  transparent;  they  present  fractures,  transverse 
and  longitudinal;    the  new  substance  which  determines  these  physical 
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changes  colors  with  carmine,  and  swells  slightly  in  acetic  acid,  which  causes 
the  breaks  to  disappear.  This  alteration  is  seen  in  typhoid  fever  and 
in  many  affections  of  the  muscles. 

In  the  epithelial  cells  which  have  experienced  the  fibrinous  degeneration 
of  Wagner,  the  essential  lesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  diphtheritis, 
we  recognize  analogous  alterations.  The  cells  have  a  vitreous  aspect, 
are  transparent,  show  prolongations,  color  very  easily  in  picro-carminate 
of  ammonia,  and  swell  slightly  in  acetic  acid  (fig.  27).  In  tumors  the 
mucous  and  colloid  transformations  of  cells  are  very  common,  and  serve 
for  the  establishment  of  varieties  in  each  of  them. 


E.  Amyloid  Infiltration. — The  name  amyloid  substance  is  given  to 
an  albuminoid  material  occurring  in  the  form  of  spheres  with  concentric 
layers,  or  infiltrating  the  cells  and  tissues — a  matter  which  possesses  the 
property  of  staining  mahogany-red  by  iodine  (figs.  32  and  33).     How- 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  33. 


Liver  cells  infiltrated  with  amyloid  substance  : 
rt,  single  cells ;  b,  cells  whicli  have  coalesced. 
X  300.    [Rindfieisch.) 


Corpora  amylaceje  from  the  prostate 
( Virchow-) 


ever  feeble  the  solution  of  the  latter  may  be,  this  substance  colors  deeply, 
whilst  the  adjacent  tissue  is  scarcely  tinted  brown.  This  substance 
exists  physiologically  in  the  prostate  in  the  form  of  granules  or  masses 
of  variable  size,  with  concentric  layers.  It  is  seen  in  the  form  of 
spherules  in  the  central  nervous  system,  principally  at  the  periphery  of 
the  spinal  marrow  and  at  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Without  the  use  of 
iodine  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  colloid  par- 
ticles. 

Pathologically,  amyloid  matter  infiltrates  divers  elements.  In  a  diffuse 
manner  it  invades  the  cells  and  destroys  them.  The  cells  lose  their 
nuclei,  are  transformed  into  amorphous  blocks,  such  as  are  often  seen  in 
the  liver  and  spleen.  The  smooth  muscular  tissue  of  small  arteries  and 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  degenera- 
tion. When  the  invaded  cells  limit  a  canal,  the  bloodvessels  for  instance, 
or  the  uriniferous  tubules,  they  unite  with  each  other  and  form  an  amor- 
phous mass ;  the  wall  of  the  canal  is  very  much  thickened  by  the  tume- 
faction and  fusion  of  the  cell-elements,  so  that  the  calibre  of  the  vessel 
or  the  uriniferous  tube  is  greatly  narrowed.  The  production  of  amyloid 
bodies  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  takes  place  in  all  chronic  inflam- 
mations of  these  organs.  In  most  cases  of  chronic  suppuration,  espe- 
cially scrofula,  tuberculosis,  or  syphilis,  this  substance  is  observed  as  a 
diffuse  infiltration  in  the  elements  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys, 
the  lymph  glands,  the  vessels  of  the  intestine,  lungs,  etc. 
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F.  Fatty  Infiltration  and  Fatty  Degeneration. — Fat  is  met  with 
in  the  organism  in  two  forms :  it  may  be  intimately  combined  with  other 
substances,  as  fat  of  composition,  when  it  cannot  be  separated  except  by 
chemical  means ;  or  it  may  appear  under  the  microscope  in  the  form  of 
granules  and  globules. 

The  causes  for  the  visible  appearance  of  the  fat  of  composition  are  as 
yet  not  well  known.  It  has,  however,  been  established  that  to  render 
the  fat  apparent  in  certain  elements  is  to  insure  the  death  of  the  cell. 
Fatty  granules  are  spherical  bodies  of  variable  size,  highly  refractive, 
transparent,  colorless  or  slightly  yellow,  and  they  are  characterized  by  a 
very  dark.border  by  transmitted  light ;  they  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and 
in  cold  potassa  (40  parts  to  100) ;  they  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of 
ether  and  in  the  bisulphide  of  carbon;  they  are  not  colored  by  carmine, 
but  are  colored  brown  by  iodine  and  black  by  perosmic  acid.  When  fat, 
remaining  in  the  organism,  is  no  longer  subjected  to  the  nutritive  ex- 
changes, it  separates  into  the  fatty  acids  and  cholesterine.  Stearic  acid 
crystallizes  into  rhomboidal  needles,  isolated  or  radiating  from  a  point. 
The  more  important  crystals  of  cholesterine  present  the  form  of  extremely 
thin  rhomboidal  plates  (see  fig.  26).  The  latter  crystals  color  red  under 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  blue  if  they  have  been 
previously  colored  with  iodine. 

Fat  seems  always  to  be  deposited  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  In 
muscles  the  deposit  begins  around  the  nucleus.  Free  fat  among  the  tissues 
is  an  indication  that  the  cells  are  destroyed  or  that  the  examination  is 
made  after  desiccation ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  fat  replaces  the  water  which 
has  been  evaporated. 

Fat  may  show  itself  physiologically  or  pathologically  under  two  different 
conditions  :  either  it  may  fill  the  elements  without  interfering  with  their 
Viie ,  fatty  accumulation  ov  infiltration  ;  or  the  elements  invaded  by  the 
fat  may  be  destroyed, /aiih/  degeneration.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  last 
case  the  elements  at  the  same  time  experience  inflammatory  or  other 
modifications  which  render  life  impossible. 

Obesity  or  fatty  accumulation  or  infiltration  is  met  with  physiologi- 
cally in  adipose  tissue.  The  cells  of  the  liver  and  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules  also  are  often  the  seat  of  a  physiological 
accumulation  of  fat  globules  or  granules.  In  the 
liver  they  are  met  with  in  much  greater  numbers  after 
a  repast.  In  nursing  women,  as  well  as  in  all 
female  animals  during  lactation,  the  hepatic  cells  are 
surcharged  with  fat,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  liver 
appears  to  be  the  magazine  of  fat  intended  for  the 
secretion  of  milk  by  the  mammary  gland.  The  epi- 
thelia  of  the  intestinal  villi  are  also  loaded  with  very 

fine  fatty  granules  during  digestion.      The  cells  of  

permanent  cartilages  very  often  contain  physiological  Liver  coiis  in  various 
accumulations  of  fat  in  greater  or  lesser  abundance,  stages  of  fatty  infiiira- 
The  presence  of  fatty  infiltration  in  the  liver  of  j'™;,.,^  ^°''-  '<*"'*" 
phthisical  patients  appears  to  be  explained  by  the 
impediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  the  diminution  of  respira- 
tory combustion. 
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Fatty  degeneration  as  a  physiological  condition  is  not  rare.  It  is  met 
with  as  a  normal  process  in  the  sebaceous,  ceruminous,  and  mammary 
glands.  In  the  case  of  the  glands  the  fat  elaborated  in  the  form  of  gran- 
ules within  the  cells  is  very  soon  set  free  by  the  destruction  of  these 
cells.  The  fatty  metamorphosis,  after  parturition,  of  the  hypertrophied 
muscle  cells  of  the  uterus,  that  of  the  cells  of  the  Graafian  follicle  in  the 
corpus  luteum,  etc.,  are  also  physiological  examples. 

Fatty  degeneration  as  a  pathological  state  is  constantly  observed  in 
poisoning  from  phosphorus,  arsenious  acid,  the  salts  of  antimony,  the 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  36. 
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Fatty  degeneration  of  cells :  a,  from  a  cancer ;  &, 
from  tlie  brain  in  chronic  softening.  The  latter  show 
the  large  "granular  corpuscles*'  (corpuscles  of  Gliige), 
and  also  the  manner  in  which  these  become  disinte- 
grated.   X  ^00.    {Green.) 


Chronic  white  softening  of  the  brain : 
showing  the  granular  corpuscles  (cor- 
puscles of  Gliige),  broken-down  nerve 
fibres,  and  fat  granules,  of  which  the 
softened  substance  is  composed.  One  or 
two  nucleated  cells  (probably  nerve- 
cells)  are  also  visible.    X  ^^0.    {Green.) 


mineral  acids,  the  salts  of  mercury.  All  the  infectious  diseases  may 
present  analogous  lesions  in  the  different  viscera.  When  the  circulation 
of  blood  is  arrested  and  the  part  is  struck  with  death,  as  happens  in  in- 
farctions and  cerebral  softening,  the  elements  undergo  this  same  degene- 
ration. (Fig.  36.)  In  the  latter  stages  of  all  inflammatory  or  other 
neoplasms,  when  the  amount  of  nutritive  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
proper  nutrition  of  the  new  cellular  elements  which  have  been  formed  in 
great  abundance,  a  part  or  all  of  the  latter  suffer  fatty  degeneration. 

The  destruction  of  the  primitive  fats,  the  cause  of  which  we  do  not 
know,  is  seen  in  the  bone  corpuscles  and  in  the  cells  of  articular  cartilage 
in  caries  and  in  white  swellings.  (Fig.  37.)  This  fatty  degeneration  may 
be  consecutive  to  a  death  of  the  elements  caused  by  arrest  of  circulation. 
This  alteration  once  accomplished,  the  cells  no  longer  undergo  changes  of 
nutrition.  Similar  causes  induce  fatty  degeneration  of  inflammatory 
products  and  of  pus.  In  these  cases,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  fat 
is  simply  set  free  in  the  elements  wherein  it  was  masked  during  their 
life.  This  is  not  so  in  poisoning  or  in  infectious  diseases.  Here  the 
quantity  of  fat  is  often  great,  and  it  seems  that  an  unusual  elaboration 
of  it  by  the  elements  themselves  has  occurred.  Certain  authors  'think 
that  albuminoid  substances  may,  in  the  interior  of  the  organism,  directly 
give  rise  to  fat,  and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  protein  granule 
may  become  a  fat  granule.  We  know  no  microscopic  observation  upon 
which  this  view  is  based. 
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It  is  seen  then  that  the  fat  of  composition  may  become  apparent  under 
the  influence  of  the  following  conditions :  an  impediment  or  an  arrest  of 
nutrition ;  a  superabundant  supply  of  fat  by  the  blood,  which  always 
contains  it  in  the  physiological  state ;  a  more  active  elaboration  of  fat  by 
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Caries  fungosa.    A  fragment  of  bone  with  Howship's  livcunas  and  bone  corpuscles  containing 
fat,    X  300.    {Rindjleisch.) 

the  elements ;  the  fat  in  the  elements  may  not  be  taken  up  by  the  circu- 
lation with  sufiBcient  rapidity. 

In  the  cases  where  the  circulation  is  active  the  fat,  already  existing  in 
the  cells,  disappears  very  readily,  as  frequently  occurs  in  inflammation 
and  in  the  emaciation  of  fevers. 


G.  Pigmentation  of  Elements  and  of  Tissues. — By  this  phrase  are 
understood  extremely  varied  alterations  which  consist  in  the  presence  in 
the  interior  of  cells  and  of  tissues  of  red,  yellow,  brown,  or  black  granules. 
They  may  be  derived  from  without,  ready  formed,  like  the  particles  of 
vegetable  carbon ;  they  may  come  from  the  dissolved  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood,  by  infiltrating  a  cell  and  being  precipitated  there  ;  or  the  pig- 
ment may  be  elaborated  by  the  cell  itself. 

The  penetration,  from  without,  of  minute  particles  of  carbon  is  readily 
shown  by  the  black  pigmentation  of  the  cells  of  the  sputa  when  one 
breathes  air  charged  with  the  fumes  of  a  lamp.  In  the  physiological 
conditions  under  which  we  live,  the  cells  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
lungs  of  every  adult  contain  more  or  less  of  carbon.  Not  only  do  we 
see  cells  which  are  entirely  formed  of  soft  protoplasm  containing  foreign 
granules  and  little  fragments,  but  also  even  those  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  membrane ;  the  penetration  of  the  latter  is  explained  by  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  the  particles.  The  presehce  of  foreign  bodies  in  cells  may 
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oftentimes  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  they  have  been  enveloped 
by  a  cellular  formation.  It  is  thus  that  KoUiker  explains  the  large  cells 
which,  in  the  spleen,  contain  red  blood  disks.  Foreign  particles,  for  ex- 
ample carbon  and  the  pigments  used  in  tattooing,  are  usually  arrested  in 
the  lymph  glands  belonging  to  the  impregnated  region. 


Fig.  38. 


Fi?.  39. 


Collnlar  structure  of  melanosis  as  seen  in  scrapings. 
(Bennett.) 


Cells  containing  pigment.    From  amelanotic 
sarcoma  of  the  liver.    X350.     (Green.) 


The  physiological  pigmentation  of  cells  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  is  easily  seen  in  the  spleen.  Elements  (Jbntaining  red,  yellow,  or 
black  pigment  occur  normally  in  the  splenic  pulp.  The  coloring  matter 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  bile  and  which  is  often  found  in 
small  quantity  physiologically  in  the  hepatic  cells,  also  probably  comes 
from  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  blood  disks  which  are  destroyed  in 
the  liver  by  the  biliary  acids.  The  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum  in  the 
ovary  after  the  discharge  of  the  ovule  and  the  hemorrhage  into  the 
Graafian  follicle,  is  an  example  of  the  production  of  red  pigment  which 
may  later  change  to  black,  when  the  body  usually  appears  as  a  small 
slate-colored  cicatrix.  Whenever  blood  is  extravasated  the  connective 
tissue  cells,  the  epithelium,  and  usually  all  the  surrounding  cell  ele- 
ments are  impregnated  by  a  fluid  which  contains  hgematin  in  solution — a 
substance  which,  by  precipitation,  gives  rise  to  crystals  of  haematoidin. 
When  the  elements  die  their  coloring  matter  precipitates  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Pathologically,  pigmentation  was  first  carefully  studied  by  Virchow, 
d  propos  of  pulmonary  hemorrhages.  This  author  saw  that  the  epithe- 
lial cells  which  at  first  had  become  spherical  and  pigmented  by  a  colored 
fluid,  soon  showed  in  their  interior  yellow  or  red  granules,  which  after- 
wards became  more  and  more  dark  colored,  like  crystals  of  hsematoidin. 
From  this  observation  he  was  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood,  when  given  up  by  the  corpuscles,  first  infiltrates 
the  cells  as  a  colored  fluid.  He  admitted,  however,  the  possibility  that 
colored  granules  formed  without  the  cells  may  subsequently  penetrate 
into  their  interior.  Pigment  granules  are  well  characterized  by  their 
color.  Crystals  of  haematoidin  are  rhombohedrse,  of  a  dark  orange-red. 
In  certain  cases  their  dimensions  are  so  great  that  their  presence  may  be 
appreciated  even  by  the  naked  ey-e  ;  at  other  times  it  requires  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope  for  their  recognition.    (Fig.  40.) 


CALCAREOUS    INFILTRATION. 
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Fig.  40. 


In  the  normal  state,  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  choroid,  of  the 
iris,  of  the  pia  mater,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  choroid,  and  of  the  rete 
mucosum  of  the  skin  of  the  dark  races, 
the  muscle  fibres  of  the  heart  and  the 
nerve  cells  contain  pigment  granules  which , 
ah  initio,  are  brown,  and  are  by  that  fact 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  granules 
derived  from  the  blood.  They  are  entirely 
round,  and  are  evenly  diffused  through- 
out the  protoplasm  of  the  cell;  they  may, 
however,  also  exist  in  small  number  in 
the  nucleus,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  mucous 
layer  of  the  skin  of  negroes.  Pigmenta- 
tion in  the  colored  races  is  somehow  con- 
nected with  a  certain  activity  of  the  skin 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

As  a  pathological  formation,  this  pig- 
ment seems  to  be  a  peculiar  elaboration  of 
the  cells.  It  may  appear  at  some  distance 
far  from  the  vessels,  and  may  be  black 
from  the  first.  Its  abnormal  formation 
may  take  place  at  one  time  in  the  stable  cells  of  the  connective  tissue, 
simple  melanosis ;  at  another,  in  newly  formed  cells,  as  in  melanotic 
tumors,  the  sarcomata,  or  carcinomata. 


Crystals  of  hsmatoidin.  a.  Red  disks, 
becomicg  graaular  and  losing  their 
color.  6.  Nenroglia  cells,  a  few  contain- 
ing granular  pigment  and  crystals,  d. 
Crystals  of  haematoidin.  /.  Occluded 
vessel ;  its  lumen  is  seen  filled  with  red 
granular  pigment  and  crystals.    X  300. 


H.  Calcareous  Infiltration. — The  salts  which  form  these  infiltra- 
tions are  the  carbonates  and  the-  tribasic  phosphates  of  lime.  These 
salts  are  combined  in  calcareous  deposits  everywhere,  except  in  the  oto- 
liths, which  are  solely  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  True  osseous 
tissue  should  not  be  confounded  with  tissues  infiltrated  with  lime  salts. 
In  the  latter  there  is  no  real  or  permanent  union  with  any  principal,  for 
when  the  salts  have  been  removed  by  acid  the  original  structure  of  the 
tissue  may  be  perfectly  seen,  and  there  may  be  no  approach  to  a  regular 
bony  tissue.  The  processes  of  true  ossification,  therefore,  essentially 
differ  from  those  of  calcareous  infiltration.  In  the  latter,  the  calcareous 
salts  deposited  in  the  tissues  are  seen  as  isolated  granules,  as  spherules 
with  concentric  layers,  or  in  the  form  of  a  genuine  petrifaction.  The 
granules  are  round  or  angular  a"nd  highly  refractive.  When  they  are 
minute  and  in  large  numbers,  they  cause  a  considerable  opacity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  a  complete  petrifaction  has  occurred,  the  tissue  appears 
semi-transparent,  like  aragonite.  In  the  latter  case,  when  a  thin  lamella 
is  polished  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  the  tissue  is  seen  to  be  trans- 
parent and  yellowish,  and  lacunar  openings  and  granules  may  be  demon- 
strated therein.  The  openings  are  the  spaces  which  existed  in  the  primi- 
tive structure.  All  acids  more  or  less  completely  dissolve  the  calcareous 
salts  while  setting  free  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid. 

Physiologically,  in  the  first  phase  of  ossification  calcareous  granules 
are  seen  in  the  ground  substance  of  cartilage  ;  concretions  or  calcareous 
spheres  with  concentric  layers  are  found  in  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  adult, 
also  often  in  the  thymus  gland  during  its  retrogressive  state,  and  in  the 
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meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  the  aged  ;  petrifactions  some- 
times occur  in  the  profound  layer  of  adult  cartilage  in  relation  with  the 
osseous  tissue,  and  in  the  costal  and  laryngeal  cartilages  of  the  aged. 
Never  does  the  deposit  commence  in  the  cell,  but  always  around  the  latter 
in  the  intercellular  or  ground  substance.  Subsequently,  the  cells  them- 
selves may  become  invaded,  but  they  usually  escape  for  a  very  long 
time. 

Pathologically,  calcareous  granules  may  be  met  with  when  a  dead  part 
remains  for  a  long  time  in  the  midst  of  living  tissue.  An  extra-uterine 
abdominal  pregnancy  of  twenty  years'  standing,  old  infarctions,  caseous 
masses,  especially  of  the  lymph  glands,  are  familiar  examples.  Calcareous 
concretions  are  seen  also  in  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands,  the 
acinous  glands  of  the  pharynx,  of  the  pancreas,  the  follicular  crypts  of  the 
intestines,  in  the  synovial  membranes,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  all  cysts, 
particularly  the  colloid  cysts  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  of  the  kidneys.  In 
advanced  stages  of  chronic  inflammation,  especially  in  endarteritis,  often 
calcareous  granules  or  petrified  plaques  are  to  be  seen.  This  metamor- 
phosis supervenes  only  when  the  inflammatory  process  has  spent  its  force, 
or  when  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  much  impeded.  -The  products  of 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes  have  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  calcareous  incrustations,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  true  bone. 
In  chronic  myocarditis  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  sometimes  present 
concretions  of  the  same  nature.  Blood-clots,  wherever  they  may  be,  may 
undergo  calcareous  infiltration.  Phleboliths,  the  concretions  occasionally 
found  in  varices,  have  such  an  origin.  In  old  age,  around  old  fractures, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  chronic  arthi-itis,  the  tendons  and  even  the 
muscles  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  calcareous  deposit  of  greater  or 
lesser  extent.  In  nearly  all  the  tumors  are  frequently  to  be  seen  calca- 
reous infiltrations,  which  should  always  be  distinguished  from  true  ossi- 
fications, which  latter  are  rare  under  the  same  circumstances. 

I.  Infiltration  of  the  Urates. — The  presence  of  the  urates  in  the 
solid  state,  under  the  form  of  granules  and  crystals,  is  met  with  physio- 
logically only  in  the  urine.  In  new-born  children,  however,  very  often 
we  find  in  the  straight  tubes  of  the  kidneys  amorphous  urates  colored 
brick-red  by  the  urinary  pigment,  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye  under  the 
form  of  minute  red  lines.  Here  the  deposit  occurs  in  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  kidney.  Under  the  microscope  the  urates  may  appear  as 
very  fine  granules  massed  together  as  a  cloud,  as  refracting  spherical 
grains,  or  under  the  form  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  base  may  be 
magnesia  or  lime,  but  it  is  usually  soda.  The  urates  are  decomposed 
even  by  the  weakest  acids,  when  the  free  uric  acid  may  precipitate  and 
form  crystals  which  are  at  first  rhombohedric,  but  which  often  soon 
assume  the  varied  forms  which  uric  acid  shows  by  reason  of  its  molecular 
dyssymmetry.  Uric  acid  and  the  urates  may  concrete  and  form  calculi 
in  the  urinary  passages. 

In  gout  the  urates,  under  the  form  of  granules  or  crystals,  are  de- 
posited in  the  cartilages,  the  bones,  the  synovial  membranes,  the  tendons, 
the  skin,  and  the  kidneys.  In  all  cases  the  deposit  first  forms  in  the 
cells,  which  serve  as  centres  whence  radiate  the  free  crystals.    The  latter 
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Fig.  41. 


may  penetrate  into  the  neighboring  funda- 
mental or  ground  substance.  The  primary 
affection  of  the  cells  by  the  uratic  infiltra- 
tion proves  that  the  cells  play  an  active 
role  here,  and  indicates  that  the  process  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  calcareous 
infiltration.    (Fig.  41.) 


J.  Lesions  Caused  by  an  Excess  of 
Nutrition  of  Cells  and  of  Tissues. — 
When  a  continued  and  unusually  abundant 
supply  of  nutritive  material,  especially  in 
cases  of  irritation,  reaches  the  cells,  the 
following  phenomena  may  be  observed :  the 
nucleus,  which  in  certain  cases  was  atro- 
phied and  scarcely  visible,  hypertrophies  ; 
the  nucleolus  becomes  distinct;  the  proto- 
plasm swells  by  absorption  of  fluid;  the 
whole  cell,  which  was  lengthened,  flat,  or 
very  irregular,  tends  to  assume  a  globular 
form.  This  state  differs  from  serous  or 
albuminous  infiltrations,  which  are,  in  some  sort,  passive  processes,  for 
in  it  the  phenomena  of  excessive  nutrition  consist  in  a  natural  exagger- 
ated activity  of  the  cells,  and  they  often  precede  the  multiplication  of 
cells. 

The  cells  are  physiologically  in  such  a  condition  during  the  period  of  de- 
velopment. The  cartilage  cells  around  points  of  ossification  become  very 
voluminous.  The  muscle  cells  of  the  uterus,  and  muscular  fasiculi  of 
the  heart  hypertrophy  during  gestation ;  and  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
mammary  gland  become  much  larger  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy. 

The  most  marked  examples  of  hypertrophy  of  the  elements  by  excess 
of  nutrition  are  those  drawn  from  facts  observed  in  the  adult  connective 
tissue.  This  tissue  normally  contains  atrophied  cells  which,  under  the 
influence  of  a  pathological  irritation,  soon  show  a  voluminous  nucleus  and 
a  protoplasm,  granular  and  much  augmented.  Every  irritated  cell,  in  what- 
ever tissue  it  may  be  located,  presents  analogous  phenomena.  Hypertro- 
phy of  cells  from  excess  of  nutrition  leads  us  directly  to  the  study  of  their 
pathological  multiplication. 


Vertical  section  of  an  articular  car- 
tilage infiltrated  by  urate  of  soda, 
from  a  gouty  patient,  p.  Articular 
surface  of  the  cartilages,  oj,  n.  Amor- 
phous and  crystallized  urate  of  soda, 
o.  Capsules  an  d  cartilage  cells.  X  '^^^• 


Sect,  II.— Lesions  in  the  Formation  of  Cells. 

Cells  alone  are  capable  of  multiplication  ;  the  intercellular  or  ground 
substance  is  not  directly  concerned  in  this  phenomenon.  To  Virchow 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  multiplication  of  the  cellular  elements  in  pathological 
processes.  He  distinguished  two  kinds  of  abnormal  multiplication  of 
cells :  1st,  simple  hyperplasia,  wherein  the  elements  of  the  new  forma- 
tion differ  from  their  progenitors  neither  in  form  nor  in  function ;  2d. 
heteroplasia,  in  which  the  elements  differ  from  their  progenitors,  and 
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contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  new  tissue.  Hyperplasia  and  Hetero- 
plasia,  which  Virchow  regarded  only  as  pathological  conditions,  may 
exist  in  the  physiological  state,  as  is  seen  for  example  in  ossification. 

In  abnormal  hyperplasia  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  is  efi'ected 
always  in  the  same  way :  the  nucleus  swells ;  the  nucleolus  becomes 
more  voluminous,  constricts  itself,  and  divides ;  the  division  of  the 
nucleus  may  be  effected  by  fission  or  by  constriction  ;  the  nucleus  then 
presents  the  form  of  a  wallet,  a  biscuit,  or  an  hour-glass  (see  figs.  5,  6), 
etc. ;  each  newly  formed  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a  part  of  the  proto- 
plasm which  itself  divides  by  scission  or  strangulation.  Thus  is  formed 
instead  of  a  single  cell  two  or  more  cellular  elements.  Never  does  the 
ground  substance  or  the  cell  membrane  participate  in  this  division ;  but 
most  frequently,  on  the  contrary,  these  may  soften  or  dissolve.  At  first 
the  cell  elements  thus  formed  do  not  notably  difier  in  appearance  from 
embryonal  cells,  but  they  may  very  soon  present  characteristic  forms. 
Before  leaving  this  subject  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  reiterate  again  the 
general  law,  that  the  method  of  formation  of  elements  of  pathological  new 
growths  is  identically  the  same  as  that  for  physiological  formations. 

When  a  cell  proliferates,  it  gives  birth  to  embryonal  or  indifferent  cells. 
The  latter,  if  the  irritation  cease  or  lessen,  return  to  their  former  condition 
and  form  tissue  similar  to  that  whence  they  spring  ;  if  the  irritation  per- 
sist, and  be  intense,  the  structure  of  the  original  tissue  is  completely  de- 
stroyed, the  embryonal  cells  become  incapable  of/  constituting  a  definite 
tissue  and  form  pus,  or  they  organize  into  a  tissue  which  has  deviated 
from  the  primitive  type. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

OF    INFLAMMATION. 

Sect,  I.— Definition  of  Inflammation. 

Redness,  pain,  heat,  and  swelling,  as  primary  phenomena,  followed 
by  resolution  or  induration,  suppuration  or  gangrene,  have  served  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity  to  specify  the  complex  state  understood  as 
inflammation. 

Taken  singly,  none  of  these  signs  belong  exclusively  to  inflajnmation, 
for  redness,  pain,  and  heat  may  be  caused  by  a  passing  nervous  influ- 
ence ;  tumefaction  may  be  due  to  simple  oedema  ;  induration  and  tume- 
faction combined  appertain  also  to  tumors  ;  gangrene  may  supervene 
wherever  the  vessels  are  obliterated.  Even  suppuration  is  not  constant 
in  inflammation ;  it  exists  often  without  any  other  phenomena,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  formation  of  pus  are  so  far  from  being  understood  that 
it  is  not  yet  known  if  every  suppuration  is  necessarily  due  to  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  true  that  in  typical  cases  where  all  these  characters  are  found 
united,  as  in  phlegmon,  inflammation  is  very  evident,  but  a  good  defini- 
tion should  comprehend  every  inflammatory  state. 

It  is  certain  that  the  inflammation  whose  symptomatic  ensemble  we 
see  in  the  clinic,  consists  essentially  in  an  exalted  nutrition  and  forma- 
tion of  anatomical  elements.  Its  definition,  the  study  of  its  intimate 
phenomena,  should  be  drawn  entirely  from  experimentation,  since  by 
the  application  of  the  simplest  irritants  to  the  tissues  of  a  living  animal 
we  can  see  produced  the  same  chain  of  symptoms  which  we  recognize  in 
the  clinic  as  inflammatory. 

We  would  define  inflammation  then,  as  the  series  of  phenomena  ob- 
served in  tissues  and  organs  analogous  to  that  which  may  he  produced 
artificially  in  the  same  parts  by  the  action  of  a  physical  or  chemical  irri- 
tating agent. 

It  is  by  the  analysis  of  inflammation  produced  experimentally  in  ani- 
mals, that  we  shall  commence  its  study.  The  principal  tissues  which  we 
shall  pass  in  review  will  be,  first,  the  non-vascular ;  second,  the  vascular. 

Sect.  II. — Traumatic  Inflammation  in  Non-vascular  Tissues. 

If  one  takes  for  subject  of  experiment  the  permanent  cartilages,  and 
exposes  a  part  of  their  surfaces,  in  a  fortnight  the  latter  will  be  covered 
over  by  a  gray,  pulpy  layer.  Let  a  thin  section  be  made  so  as  to  in- 
clude this  layer  and  the  cartilage  beneath.  The  following  will  be  ob- 
served.    In  the  layer  of  cartilage  most  remote  from  the  wound,  the 
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cartilaginous  capsules  contain  cells  ■whose  nuclei  are  easily  rendered  visi- 
ble by  a  drop  of  picric  acid  (fig.  42,  a).     As  we  advance  towards  the 

Fig.  42. 


Section  of  inflamed  cartilage,  a.  The  normal  cartilage-cells  ;  6,  the  same  enlarged,  d.  Multiplica- 
tion of  cells  within  their  capsules  ;  e,  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  young  cells,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  intercellular  substance.     X  250. 

solution  of  continuity,  the  cell  nucleus  becomes  larger,  the  protoplasm 
more  voluminous.  Soon  this  nutritive  irritation  is  transformed  into  for- 
mative irritation,  the  nucleus  divides  and  the  surrounding  protoplasm  in 
its  turn  also  may  divide,  in  order  to  form  around  each  nucleus  a  distinct 
mass.  Each  cell  then  excretes  around  it  cartilaginous  substance  in  order 
to  form  a  new  capsule.  Up  to  this  point,  the  irritation  has  changed  neither 
the  structure  of  the  cartilage  nor  the  property  which  its  cells  possess,  of 
forming  around  them  cartilaginous  substance.  This  zone  (fig.  42,  d)  of 
proliferation  is  more  or  less  extensive.  Further  on,  the  surface  of  the 
cartilaginous  substance  is  broken  up  into  festoons  ;  each  of  these  excava- 
tions corresponds  to  a  cartilaginous  capsule  which  has  opened  ;  besides  the 
latter,  capsules  may  be  seen,  still  closed,  filled  with  embryonal  elements 
which  have  lost  the  property  of  forming  around  them  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance. The  gray  pulp  which  covers  the  solution  of  continuity,  consti- 
tutes an  embryonal  tissue  (fig.  42,  e)  ;  in  this  tissue  bloodvessels  may 
develop  (fig.  42,  i)  ;  they  come  from  neighboring  parts.  The  embryonic 
tissue  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  cartilage,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  destroys  the  latter. 

The  epitJielia  also  constitute  a  non-vascular  tissue,  usually  reposing 
upon  a  membrane  rich  in  vessels.  The  omentum,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule.  The  fibrous  trabeculse  of  which  the  latter  is 
composed  vary  greatly  in  thickness.  The  thickest  only,  contain  adi- 
pose cells  and  vessels.  The  thinnest  have  no  vessels,  and  are  formed  by 
a  single  fasciculus  of  connective  tissue.  All  these  trabeculse  are  covered 
with  a  single  layer  of  large  endothelial  cells  whose  form  and  constitution 
may  be  appreciated  after  the  employment  of  impregnation  by  nitrate  of 
silver  (fig.  43).  In  the  new-born,  the  omentum  is  not  reticulated  as  it 
is  in  the  adult,  but  forms  a  continuous  membrane.  It  is  in  adult  animals 
then,  that  the  epithelium  of  the  trabeculas  should  be  studied  under  the 
iniluenee  of  irritation. 

An  artificial  irritation  is  excited  by  injecting  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
a  few  drops  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  tincture  of  iodine. 
Twenty -four  hours  afterwards,  the  peritoneal  fluid  is  cloudy  and  con- 
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tains  cell  elements :  some  resembling  pus  corpuscles  ;  others  larger  with 
one  or  more  oval,  sharp  bordered  nuclei ;  between  these  two  kinds  of 
cells  exist  intermediate  forms. 


Fig.  43. 


Fia;.  44. 


Normal  ometttum,  stained  witli  Omentum  artificially  inflamed  and  silver  treated,    a.  Pro- 

nitrate  of  silver.    X  250,  liferating  epithelial  cell.    &.  Pus  corpuscle,    ^r.  Endothelial 

cells,  become  spherical  and  prominent  in  process  of  de- 
tachment from  the  fibrous  trabeculffl  t.  f.  Swollen  but  still 
adherent  endothelial  cell.    X  ^50. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  informs  us  that  the  epithelial  plates  no  longer  en- 
tirely cover  the  trabeculae  of  the  great  omentum.  Sticking  to  these  tra- 
beculse  or  between  them,  large,  well-formed  cells  containing  nuclei  are 
found  (figs.  44,  45).  In  these  elements,  all  the  phenomena  of  multipli- 
cation of  cells  are  seen.  Where  the  hypertrophied  cells  are  adherent, 
now  by  a  large  surface,  again  only  by  a  point,  they  form  salient  projec- 


Fis;.  45. 


Fig.  46. 


Omentum  artificially  inflamed  and  silver  treated. 
It  shows  the  epithelial  cells  in  process  of  prolife- 
ration and  in  the  act  of  detaching  themselves  from 
the  trabecnlsB.  Pus  cells  are  imbedded  in  the  fibrin, 
and  thus  remain  connected  with  the  fibrous  trabecu- 
laj.    X  250. 


Omentum  artificially  inflamed  and  ex- 
amined the  eighth  day  after  the  operation  : 
the  endothelial  cells  have  again  become 
applied  to  the  fibrous  trabeculsc.  Their 
protoplasm  is  less  granular  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding cases,  and  they  form  an  almost  com- 
plete epithelial  investment.    X  250. 


tions  upon  the  trabeculse.  They  may  become  detached  and  continue 
to  live  and  multiply.  They  possess  no  membrane,  and  have  a  soft  granu- 
lar protoplasm  which  is  capable  of  taking  the  most  varied  forms  and  of 
giving  birth  to  amoeboid  prolongations.  The  fibrinogenous  substance 
exuded  from  the  vessels,  forms  filaments  of  fibrin  which  surround  the 
cellular  elements  and  may  for  a  certain  time  hold  them  in  contact  with 
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the  trabeculee.     Pus,  however,  may  be  the  final  product  of  this  new 
formation. 

After  five  or  six  days,  we  may  still  find  clumps  of  pus  corpuscles  or 
of  other  newly  formed  cells,  floating  in  tlie  peritoneal  fluid  ;  but  gene- 
rally the  large  swollen  cells  reapply 
themselves  to  the  trabeculse,  flatten  out, 
present  a  protoplasm  less  granular,  and 
return  to  their  primitive  type  (fig.  46) . 
At  this  time  one  finds  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  granular  elements  in  a  state  of 
fatty  degeneration,  for  these  free  ele- 
ments in  the  peritoneal  fluid  are  placed 
under  conditions  not  very  favorable  to 
their  life. 

We  observe  in  these  simple  experi- 
mental facts  two  opposite  orders  of  phe- 
nomena, due  to  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. The  one  consists  in  an  exaggerated 
nutrition  and  a  formative  irritation  of 
cells  ;  the  other  in  the  death,  by  fatty 
defeneration,  of  the  oldest  cells.  The 
first  only  properly  appertams  to  inflam- 
mation, the  other  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  cells  are  placed  in  condi- 
tions unfavorable  to  life. 

Another  conclusion  follows  these  ex- 
periments. It  is  that  bloodvessels  are 
not  necessary  to  the  formation  of  pus 
corpuscles,  and  we  may  add  that  in 
these  cases  we  have  vainly  sought  for 
pus  corpuscles  disposed  along  the  ves- 
sels in  the  trabeculae  which  contain  them. 
[From  a  histogenic  point  of  view, 
the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  may  be 
The  endothelial  cells  which 
line  these  vessels  have  a  histogenetic  origin  identical  with  that  of  the 
cells  which  cover  the  serous  surfaces,  and  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
transformed  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Instead,  however,  of  receiv- 
ing their  nutrient  supply  and  discharging  their  waste  products  through 
the  mediation  of  the  lymph,  as  do  the  connective-tissue  cells  covering 
the  various  serous  surfaces  and  lying  in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  organ- 
ism, the  lining  endothelia  of  the  bloodvessels  are  directly  laved  by  the 
plasma  of  the  circulating  blood.  We  have  already  seen  that  one  very 
considerable  source  of  the  embryonal  cells,  so  numerous  in  the  tissues 
during  irritation  and  inflammation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  activity 
and  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  and  their  congeners. 
Figure  47  explains  an  observation  recorded  by  one  of  us,^  which  shows 


A  capillary  of  theraesenteryof  a  frog  Dine 
houi's  inflamed,  showing  detachment  of  aa 
endothelial  cell  which  is  finally  carried  off 
by  the  blood-current.  High  power,  c  Cap- 
illary walls.  I.  Leucocytes  external  to  the 
walls.  /.Capillary  endothelia, granular  aud 
swollen  with  projectiug  bellies,  ff.  Cells  of 
adventitia,  also  swollen  and  granular,  a, 
d,  i.  Colorless  corpuscles  adherent  to  the 
walls  ;  d  is  rather  firmly  bound  to  the  wall 
by  means  of  a  bud  penetrating  the  latter ,  i, 
a  corpuscle  adherent  to  the  point  of  union  of 
two  adjacent  endothelial  cells  ;  a,  a  white 
corpuscle  adhering  tightly  to  the  upper  end 
of  an  endothelial  cell  b,  which  is  partly 
pried  out  from  its  bed  by  the  action  of  the 
red  disks.  The  arrow  indicates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current.     {Shakespeare.) 


regarded  as  analogues  of  the  serous  cavities. 


'  Lecture  VII.  The  Toner  Lectures.  The  Nature  of  Reparatory  luflammation  in 
Arteries  after  Ligature,  Acupressure,  and  Torsion.  By  Edward  0.  Shakespeare,  A.M., 
M.D.,  delivered  June  27,  1879.     Wasliington ,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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that  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  capillary  bloodvessels  may  experience 
alterations  during  inflammation  similar  to  those  above  described  for  the 
cellular  covering  of  the  omentum.  In  artificially  excited  inflammation 
of  the  arteries  the  endothelial  cells  are  afi'ected  in  the  same  manner.  In 
the  paper  already  cited  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  endothelial  cells  of  the 
vessels  should  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  colorless 
elements  of  the  blood  present  during  inflammation. 

Since  what  we  know  of  inflammation  warrants  the  belief  that  the 
various  physiological  processes  are  only  faint  prototypes  of  the  inflam- 
matory process,  it  seems  justifiable  to  draw  the  inference  that,  like  the 
connective-tissue  cells  elsewhere,  the  endothelia  of  the  vessels,  particu- 
larly those  which  convey  oxygen,  may  give  origin  physiologically  to 
some  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  lymph. 

The  endothelia  of  the  vessels  are  probably  the  main  source  of  the 
large,  granular,  colorless  cells  which  have  of  late  years  been  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  blood  of  typhoid  fever,  of  relapsing  fever,  etc.] 


Sect.  III.— Artificial  Irritation  of  Vascular  Tissues. 

Osseous  tissue  is  very  easily  studied  in  inflammation.  The  osseous 
trabeculse  limit  spaces  in  which  the  vascular  tissue,  the  marrow,  is  the 
seat  of  almost  every  nutritive  or  formative  lesion. 

Let  us  suppose  an  artificial  irritation  of  a  short  bone,  or  the  extremity 
of  a  long  one. 

There  is  at  first  a  formation  of  embryonal  tissue  at  the  expense  of  the 
subperiosteal  medullary  cells  and  of  the  cells  contained  in  the  medullary 
spaces.  Normally,  the  medullary  cells  are  free,  are  not  inclosed  in  a 
fundamental  or  ground  substance.  Some  are  small  (medulla  cells); 
others  are  large,  with  one  or  many  ovoid  nuclei  (myeloplaxes  or  giant 
cells).  Besides  these,  there  exist  lai-ge  adipose  cells  and  fusiform  or 
stellate  elements.  It  is  from  all  these  difi'erent  elements  that  the  em- 
bryonal cells  are  derived. 

In  the  adipose  vesicles  of  the  irritated  bone  marrow,  the  nucleus  first 
hypertrophies,  then  divides;  the  swollen  protoplasm  surrounds  each 
nucleus;  at  the  same  time  the  fat  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  an 
albuminoid  fluid.  These  new  elements  multiply  and  finally  completely 
fill  the  vesicle;  then  its  membrane  is  destroyed  or  ruptured  and  the 
contained  embryonal  cells  become  free. 

The  medulla  cells  assume  the  character  of  embryonal  cells,  to  which 
they  are  so  nearly  related,  and  multiply.  If  the  irritation  continues, 
the  osseous  lamellae  adjacent  to  the  medullary  tissue  are  absorbed,  and 
each  bone  cell  falls  into  the  medullary  cavity.  Thus  the  medullary 
cavity  enlarges  and  is  filled  with  embryonal  cells,  and  the  osseous  tra- 
beculae  melt  away  under  the  process  of  absorption.  (See  fig.  48.) 

During  this  time  the  capillary  vessels  undergo  very  important  modifi- 
cations. The  cells  which  form  their  walls  swell,  their  nuclei  become 
more  apparent,  so  that  on  transverse  section  one  might  believe  the  walls 
to  be  made  of  fusiform  bodies  analogous  to  the  fibro-plastic  cells  of 
Lebert;  these  cells  then  form  projections  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel 
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and  may  impede  the  circulation  (see  fig.  49,/).     The  blood  is  coagu- 
lated by  chromic  or  picric  acid,  used  in  hardening  the  tissue,  the  red  and 

Fig.  48. 


Softening  of  bone.  Spicula  of  bone  from  the  spongy  substance  of  an  osteo-malacic  rib.  a.  Normal 
osseous  tissue,  b.  Decalcified  osseous  tissue,  c.  Haversian  canal,  d.  Medullary  spaces.  Tbe  space 
to  tbe  rigbt  is  filled  "witb  red  medullary  tissue,  in  wbicb  tbe  lumina  of  tbe  capillaries  are  open. 
X  300.     (Rindfieisch.) 

white  corpuscles  being  easily  distinguished  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessel. 
But  the  white  corpuscles  do  not  form  a  continuous  layer,  as  they  should 
according  to  the  theory  of  Cohnheim,  which  will  soon  be  noticed. 

In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  similar  phenomena  take  place  under 
the  influence  of  artificial  irritation.  This  tissue  contains  plasmatic  cells 
placed  in  and  upon  the  fasciculi  of  connective  fibres,  besides  some  adi- 
pose vesicles  and  lymph  cells.  The  connective-tissue  corpuscles  (plas- 
matic cells)  at  first  hypertrophy  to  such  an  extent  that  the  shrunken  and 
thinned  nucleus  becomes  globular,  and  the  protoplasm  becomes  granular 
and  very  apparent  (fig.  49,  e).  After  a  few  hours,  the  nucleus  and  the 
protoplasm  divide,  whence  two  or  more  embryonal  cells  appear  in  the 
lymph  spaces  of  the  tissue,  arranged  into  elongated  islands  or  chains  of 
cells,  pressed  against  each  other,  and  limited  by  the  parallel  fibres.  In 
the  adipose  vesicles  the  protoplasm  becomes  visible,  the  nucleus  divides  as 
in  medullary  tissue,  and  the  fat  disappears.  By  the  continuance  of  the 
proliferation  each  fat  vesicle  is  replaced  by  a  little  nest  of  embryonal  cells 
(fig.  4y,  c).  Proliferation  of  adipose  cells  is  not  effected  as  rapidly  as 
that  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  The  former  may  consequently 
often  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  embryonal  tissue  for  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  inflammation. 

While  the  cellular  elements  are  the  theatre  of  the  preceding  changes, 
the  fundamental  fibrous  substance  of  the  connective  tissue  imbibes  the 
fluids,  the  fibrils  become  less  distinct,  and  may  finally  disappear  entirely 
by  a  complete  absorption.     According  to  Rindfleisch,  they  undergo  a 
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Fig.  49. 


mucous  transformation.  However  this  may  be,  they  are  converted  into 
a  soft  and  amorphous  substance.  The  secondary  membrane  of  cells  of 
the  connective  tissue,  if  it  exist,  disappears 
by  absorption,  and  the  embryonal  cells 
become  free  in  the  midst  of  an  amorphous 
mass.  The  elastic  fibres  experience  changes 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  connective- 
tissue  fibres:  they  break  into  fragments  and 
become  reduced  to  fine  molecules,  which  in 
their  turn  entirely  disappear.  The  vessels 
present  the  same  alterations  as  were  seen  in 
the  bony  marrow ;  there  is  an  evident  mul- 
tiplication of  the  nuclei  of  their  cells. 

The  different  inflammatory  phenomena 
which  we  have  just  described  are  the  most 
important,  for  they  are  seen  in  the  non- 
vascular as  well  as  in  the  vascular  tissues. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  the  circula- 
tion has  been  believed  to  play  an  immense 
r6le  in  inflammation,  a  r&le  which  Cohnheim 
by  his  recent  experiments  has  reaffirmed, 
while  adding  facts  which  up  to  that  time  had 
scarcely  been  suspected. 

Kaltenbriinner  and  Wharton  Jones  had 
studied  the  phenomena  of  irritation  upon 
the  interdigital  membranes  and  the  tongue 
of  the  frog,  and  upon  the  wings  of  the  bat. 
They  saw  the  vessels  first  contract,  after- 
wards relax,  and  subsequently  blood  stasis  take  place,  but  they  did  not 
follow  inflammation  beyond  its  first  stage.  We  have  already  seen  that 
proliferation  and  the  formation  of  embryonal  tissue  are  essential  parts 
of  the  inflammatory  process. 

Aug.  Waller,  of  London,  in  1846,  was  the  first  to  publish  an  observa- 
tion of  the  diapedesis  of  the  elements  of  the  blood.  His  statements  were 
overlooked.  Subsequently  Cohnheim,  apparently  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  opinions  of  Waller,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  mainly  upon 
the  cornea  and  mesentery  of  frogs,  which  tended  to  establish  in  an 
indubitable  manner  the  emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles  from  the 
lumen  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  to  explain  suppuration  by  their  escape  in 
immense  numbers  into  the  tissue  involved.  Cohnheim  commenced  at 
first  by  curarizing  the  frog,  claiming  that  curara  had  no  action  upon  the 
circulation.  This  claim  must  be  denied,  for  the  poison  determines  at 
first  a  contraction,  then  a  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries.  This  pro- 
cedure, then,  is  not  entirely  free  from  a  first  cause  of  error.  The  abdo- 
minal wall  was  incised,  a  loop  of  intestine  withdrawn  very  gently  and 
spread  upon  a  glass  slide,  so  that  the  mesentery,  when  placed  under  the 
microscope,  showed  very  distinctly  its  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries. 
The  action  of  the  air,  the  traction,  or  the  contact  of  needles  amply  sup- 
plied the  necessary  irritation  of  the  membrane.  Cohnheim  observed: 
1st,  a  moniliform  contraction  of  the  small  arteries ;  2d,  three-quarters  of 


Adipose  tissue,  from  a  deep  ■wound 
in  a  dog,  in  progress  of  lieaUnff.  a. 
Spaces  left  by  the  absorption  of  the 
fat  vesicles  &;  they  are  found  filled 
with  newly  formed  nuclei  e,  sur- 
rounded with  granular  protoplasm, 
e.  Embryonic  cells.  /.  Section  of  a 
vessel  which  has  embryonic  walls. 
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an  hour  to  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the  veins 
also  contract,  the  circulation  is  retarded,  there  is  stasis  in  the  capilla- 
ries, -when  the  red  globules  can  be  distinguished  and  even  counted  in 
their  passage  along  the  larger  vessels.  We  know  that  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  small  veins  is  covered  by  an  adhesive  layer  containing  white 
globules  which  remain  more  or  less  motionless.  In  inflammation  these 
white  cells  become  more  numerous  and  present  amoeboid  movements. 
While  repeating  these  experiments,  we  have  been  struck  by  seeing  the 
amoeboid  prolongations  produced  only  on  one  side  of  the  globule.  The 
mechanism  of  this  peculiar  deformity  can  be  readily  observed :  when  the 
white  corpuscles  remain  in  the  adhesive  layer,  they  fix  themselves  upon 
the  wall  of  the  vessel,  while  the  flowing  blood  bends  them  and  lengthens 
them  out;  if  now,  under  the  action  of  the  circulatory  movement,  they 
become  detached,  Ave  see  the  portion  which  was  adherent  present  the 
form  of  a  nipple  covered  with  spines.  These  corpuscles  accumulate  in 
the  dilated  veins.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  ourselves  been  able  to  con- 
firm all  these  phenomena.  According  to  Cohnheim,  and  many  other 
accurate  observers,  many  of  the  cells  finally  pass  through  the  walls  and 
escape  into  the  surrounding  tissue. 

The  manner  of  escape  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  is  still  doubtful. 
Cohnheim  believes  that  they  go  out  through  stomata  between  the  endo- 
thelia.  He  assimilates  the  remaining  tunics  of  the  vessel  to  connective 
tissue  in  which  there  are  networks  of  lymph  channels  and  spaces,  and 
he  conceives  that  the  escaping  cells  work  their  way  along  these  until 
they  pass  beyond  the  wall.  The  same  phenomena  appear  also  in  the 
capillaries. 

The  red  globules  also  may  escape  from  the  vessels.  We  have  observed 
the  passage  of  the  red  disks  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  in  the  web 
of  the  frog's  foot.  Some  authors  consider  the  phenomenon  to  be  physiolo- 
gical. It  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  mammiferse  have  red  disks  in  their  lymph 
vessels  connecting  the  lymphatic  radicles  and  the  lymph  glands.  These 
globules  have  very  probably  escaped  from  the  bloodvessels.  The  red 
globules  which  have  escaped  from  the  bloodvessels  are  often  constricted, 
mammillated,  or  fragmented.  Their  color,  their  refraction,  and  their  sensi- 
bility to  reagents,  contribute  to  the  determination  of  their  nature.  Such 
altered  globules  are  found  in  most  inflammatory  exudations. 

The  facts  advanced  by  Cohnheim  do  not  conflict  in  any  manner  with 
those  which  we  have  described  d  jjropos  of  inflammation  of  cartilage, 
bone,  and  connective  tissue.  The  theory  of  Cohnheim  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  apply  to  alterations  of  inflamed  cartilage,  because,  among  other 
reasons,  the  phenomena  of  proliferation  therein  take  place  within  the 
interior  of  each  capsule,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  closed  cavity. 
JSTevertheless,  Cohnheim  would  explain  the  suppuration  even  of  non- vas- 
cular tissues  by  a  migration  of  the  white  corpuscles,  taking  as  an  ex- 
ample the  cornea.  In  examining  the  inflamed  cornea  of  frogs  in  the 
moist  chamber  of  the  microscope,  Recklinghausen  saw  the  cells  of  the 
lymph  spaces  increase  in  number,  and  slowly  move  along  the  canals 
from  one  space  to  another,  in  order  to  accumulate  as  embryonal  cells  or 
pus  corpuscles  at  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 

Cohnheim  repeated  these  experiments,  and  formed  the  hypothesis  that 
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these  elements  come,  not  from  the  so-called  corneal  corpuscles,  but  from 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  To  demonstrate  this  he  injected  into 
the  blood  of  the  frog  a  fluid  containing  in  suspension  extremely  fine 
particles  of  aniline  blue  ;  he  found  that  in  the  cases  where  the  cornea 
had  been  already  artificially  inflamed,  the  new  cellular  elements  con- 
tained blue  granules ;  in  these  cases  a  certain  number  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles within  the  bloodvessels  presented  molecules  of  aniline  (these 
corpuscles  are  in  reality  penetrated  by  granules  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  penetration  of  amoebse).  He  concluded  from  this  that  the  colored 
white  corpuscles  found  in  suppurations  were  originally  nothing  else  than 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

This  conclusion  does  not  appear  to  us  suflBciently  rigorous.  After 
irritation,  the  cornea  may  become  infiltrated  by  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 
from  the  blood.  This  fluid,  holding  in  suspension  the  colored  particles 
of  aniline,  comes  in  contact  with  the  various  cells  of  the  cornea;  the 
granules  may  then  penetrate  them  directly.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  set 
up,  in  place  of  the  theory  of  Cohnheim,  the  hypothesis  of  the  direct  pene- 
tration of  the  particles  of  aniline  into  pus  corpuscles  which  may  be  gener- 
ated in  the  cornea.  Without  wishing  to  deny  the  theory  of  Cohnheim, 
we  hold  merely  that  his  experiments  may  be  interpreted  by  another 
hypothesis,  and  that  upon  a  question  so  important  it  is  well  to  withhold 
a  positive  conclusion.  Moreover,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  irri- 
tation of  the  cornea  the  plasmatic  cells,  or  so-called  corneal  corpuscles, 
proliferate,  bud,  and  multiply  by  division. 

[As  early  as  1819,  the  diapedesis  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
had  been  observed  by  Dbllinger.  This  observation  was  subsequently 
made  by  at  least  seven  other  investigators  before  Cohnheim's  so-called 
discovery  in  1867  of  the  passage  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  the  construction  of  his 
theory  of  inflammation  and  of  the  formation  of  pus.  Among  those  who 
have  confirmed  Cohnheim's  investigations  by  observations  of  their  own, 
perhaps  Axel  Key  and  Wallis  have  made  the  most  important  studies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  competent  and  reliable  observers  testify  in 
the  most  positive  terms  to  the  multiplication,  under  irritation,  of  the 
nucleus,  and  finally  of  the  cellular  protoplasm  of  the  various  so-called 
fix  cells,  including  the  endothelia,  the  epithelia,  the  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,  the  bone  Cells,  the  cartilage  cells,  the  muscle  fibres,  and  the 
nerve  cells.  In  this  category  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Strieker 
and  Norris,  Oser,  Kremiansky,  Durante,  Kundrat,  Lang,  Rindfleisch, 
Hutob,  Klein  and  Burdon-Sanderson,  Scwergger-Seidel,  Flemming,  Koster, 
Baumgarten,  Tschausoff,  Chapman,  etc.] 

Now  that  we  have  briefly  studied  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  ex- 
cited experimentally,  we  may  commence  the  study  of  inflammation  in  man. 

Sect.  IV. — Analytical  Examination  of  Inflammation  in  Man. 

Inflammation  offers  for  study  hypercemia  or  inflammatory  congestion, 
exudations,  new  formations,  and  inflammatory  degenerations. 

1.  Hyperemia  or  Inflammatory  Congestion. — When  hyperemia 
has  been  only  of  short  duration,  it  disappears  after  death  so  completely 
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as  to  leave  no  trace  behind.  But,  if  it  has  been  intense,  if  it  has  lasted  a 
certain  time,  the  capillaries  show  post  mortem  a  fulness.  The  vessels  are 
distended  in  the  form  of  cylinders  or  into  fusiform  or  ampullar  dilatations. 
Inflammatory  redness  has  been  explained  by  the  distension  of  the  vessels. 
This  opinion  is  most  generally  adopted  to-day.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  there  should  be  added  to  this  cause  the  fact  demonstrated  by  Estor 
and  St.  Pierre,  that  the  congested  vessels  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
arterial  blood,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  there  is  often  some  diffusion  into 
the  tissues  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  The  epithelium  and 
connective-tissue  cells  of  the  hypersemic  parts  often  present  a  color  at 
first  yellowish  or  reddish,  and  occasionally  contain  pigment  granules 
which  become  more  and  more  black.  The  latter  state  of  the  cells  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  slaty  color  of  cicatrices  of  serous  membranes. 

2.  Inflammatory  Exudations. — A.  Serous  exudations. — The  exist- 
ence of  fluid  exudations  containing  only  dissolved  albumen  has  been 
assumed  rather  than  chemically  demonstrated.  In  reality,  these  fluids 
almost  always  contain  variable  quantities  of  fibrinogenous  matter,  of 
fibrin,  or  of  mucus,  according  to  the  part  affected. 

B.  Mucous  exudations  are  met  with  wherever  mucus  is  produced  in 
the  normal  state.  They  contain  filaments  of  precipitated  mucin,  which 
acetic  acid  does  not  cause  to  disappear.  This  reagent  at  the  same  time 
causes  the  appearance  of  a  granular  precipitate.  Mucous  filaments  may 
form  thick  layers  upon  the  surface  of  articular  cartilages,  notably  in  the 
case  of  white  swellings. 

C.  Fibrinous  exudations  do  not  escape  from  the  vessels  in  the  shape 
of  coagulated  fibrin.  Denys  de  Commercy  believes  that  the  fibrinous 
substance  exists  in  the  blood  at  first  in  solution,  and  in  exudations  in  the 
state  of  dissolved  plasmin,  and  that  this  plasmin  coagulates  into  fibrin 
under  the  influence  of  a  substance  acting  as  a  ferment.  Under  different 
terms,  Alexander  Schmidt  has  advanced  a  similar  idea.  He  considers 
that  there  exists  a  substance  which  he  calls  fibrinogen  held  in  solution, 
but  which  possesses  the  property  of  coagulating  when  it  comes  into  con- 
tact and  combines  with  another  albuminoid  substance  which  he  calls 
fibrino-2olastin. 

The  globulin  contained  in  the  red  blood  disks  is  a  fibrino-plastic  sub- 
stance, but  all  the  tissues,  the  cells  in  particular,-  contain  it  and  may 
consequently  effect  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrinogenous  substance. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  intense  inflammatory  congestion,  the  fibrin- 
ogenous matter  escapes  from  the  vessels  and  coagulates  by  uniting  with 
the  fibrino-plastic  substance  derived  from  the  cells.  The  coagulation 
takes  place  suddenly  and  in  successive  layers,  the  exudat  in  contact 
with  the  tissues  alone  coagulating.  Exudations  in  closed  cavities,  for 
example  the  pleural,  may  almost  entirely  consist  of  coagulated  fibrin.  If 
these  exudations  are  drawn  off,  however  serous  they  may  be,  they  soon 
coagulate,  from  contact  with  fibrinoplastic  substances.  Very  thick  layers 
of  fibrin  covering  the  thoracic  walls  are  thus  often  formed.  Schmidt 
assigns  to  the  fibrinogenous  substance  a  very  considerable  office  in  in- 
flammation. 

Fibrinous  exudations  have  a  limited  duration.     Whether  disposed  in 
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filaments  or  membranous  layers  they  soon  undergo  a  change ;  first  fibril- 
lar, then  granular,  they  finally  suffer  a  complete  molecular  disintegration.^  fl^>^ 
It  is  not  demonstrated  that  they  are  susceptible  of  a  higher  organization.' 

D.  Hemorrhagio  Exudations. — Even  in  the  simplest  inflammation, 
for  instance  coryza,  red  blood  disks  escape  from  the  vessels  and  mix  with 
the  exuded  fluid,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantities,  at  others  in 
numbers  scarcely  appreciable  by  the  microscope.  In  inflammation  of 
.the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  at  the  commencement  there  is  always 
blood  mixed  with  the  young  cells.  Its  presence  may  give  to  the  exuded 
fluid  a  color  more  or  less  dark.  The  globules  may  burst  or  the  coloring 
matter  may  otherwise  escape  into  the  fluid  and  be  imbibed  by  the  neigh- 
boring elements. 

E.  Exudations,  composed  of  Fibrin  and  coagulated  Mucin,  inclosing 
Cellular  Elements  (^Croupous  Exudation  of  Grerman  authors^. — The 
phrase  "croupous  exudation"  is  applied  to  exudations  deposited  upon 
diseased  surfaces  in  the  form  of  membranes.  This  exudation  consists  of 
cell  elements  differing  according  to  the  part  affected,  but  it  also  always 
contains  filaments  of  fibrin,  and  sometimes  mucin  and  entangled  pus  cor- 
puscles. These  filaments  form  a  network  in  the  meshes  of  which  are 
found  cell  elements,  epithelium,  pus  corpuscles.  This  exudation  is  met 
with  especially  in  serous  inflammations  and  in  acute  croupous  pneu- 
monia.   German  authors  still  confound  these 

fibrinous    exudations   with    the    false   mem-  ^'S-  50. 

branes  of  true  croup,  or  the  pseudo-diphthe- 
ritic membranes  of  French  authors. 

F.  Diphtheritic  and  Pseudo-membranous 
Exudations.  — Whilst  fibrinous  exudations 
persist  after  death,  the  false  membranes  of 
true  croup,  on  the  contrary,  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  by  the  time  the  autopsy 
is  made,  or  they  constitute  merely  a  pulta- 
ceous  layer  very  diiferent  from  that  which 
is  seen  during  life.  According  to  E.  Wag- 
ner, these  false  membranes  are  not  composed  Lymph  corpuscles  ana  filaments 
of  fibrin,  but  of  epithelial  cells  united  to-     "'  *''"'>  '"  "  abrinous  oxudatici 

„    11  ,  1  ,  A  ri.        J.         i.*  upon  the  pleura:  a,  the  corpuscles 

gether  yet  easy  to  separate.    After  treatmg     ^ci^.r^M  acetic  acid,   (arose.) 
these  false  membranes  with  a  weak  solution 

of  carmine,  Wagner  saw  them  resolve  into  blocks,  angular  and  refracting, 
or  into  branching  elements,  interlacing  with  one  another.  He  has  de- 
scribed numerous  prolongations  of  these  elements,  which  he  compares  to 
stags'  horns,  and  he  has  seen  all  intermediate  stages  between  these  and 
epithelial  cells.  In  acquiring  these  strange  forms  the  cells  become  infil- 
trated with  an  albuminoid  substance,  lose  little  by  little  their  nuclei  and 
their  membrane,  become  transformed  into  homogeneous  masses  which 
present  numerous  ramifications.  Wagner  admits  the  fibrinous  degenera- 
tion of  the  cells.  These  altered  epithelial  cells,  transformed  into  homo- 
geneous blocks  with  prolonged  ramifications,  form  in  the  pharynx  whitish 
layers,  thick,  opaque,  and  of  a  fibrinous  appearance,  beneath  which  pus 
corpuscles  and  hemorrhagic  exudations  are  often  met  with.  It  is  the 
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latter  which  form  the  reddish  ecchymotic  islands  seen  in  the  deep  layer 
of  these  false  membranes.  In  the  larynx  there  are  always  many  super- 
imposed layers  of  these  epithelial  membranes  (fig.  51).     We  have  veri- 


Fig.  51. 


Filirinous  degeueration  of  pavement  epithelial  cells.     Higli  power.     (E.  Wagner.) 

fied  the  exactness  of  the  description  given  by  Wagner,  but  we  would 
conclude  that  the  cells  are  filled  with  a  material  which  approaches  mucin 
rather  than  fibrin.  These  exudations  of  true  croup  become  detached 
and  thrown  off  in  proportion  as  pus  or  new  epithelial  cells  form  below 
them. 

3.  Inflammatory  Neav  Formations. — Under  the  influence  of  a  slight 
irritation,  there  occurs  a  simple  hyperplasia  of  the  elements.  If  the  in- 
flammation is  more  intense,  the  ancient  tissue  is  transformed  into  em- 
bryonic tissue ;  this  is  what  we  call  an  inflammatory  heteroplasia. 

In  man  inflammation  accords  with  what  we  have  learned  from  the  ex- 
perimental study  of  inflammation  in  the  lower  animals.  The  process 
evolves  in  the  following  order:  liypertrop)hy  of  the  nucleus;  increase.,  then 
division  of  the  protoplasm, ;  destruction  qf  the  enveloping  membrane  of 
the  cell;  destruction  of  the  fibrous  or  of  the  fundame7btal  substance ; 
production  of  embryonal  tissue;  formation  of  new  vessels.  At  this 
juncture  we  shall  consider  only  suppuration,  formation  of  vessels,  granu- 
lation tissue,  cicatrization,  and  the  degenerations  consecutive  to  inflam- 
mation. These  degenerations  take  place  when  the  embryonal  tissue 
proliferates  with  very  great  activity,  and  the  cells  multiply  and  accumu- 
late, with  a  corresponding  supply  of  new  vessels. 

A.  Suppuration.  Pus  Corpuscles. — Embryonal  cells  have  a  nucleus 
round  or  oval.  If  the  division  of  the  nucleus  and  the  nutritive  supply  is 
well  effected,  one  cell  regularly  gives  birth  to  two  others ;  if  hyperplasia 
is  active,  one  finds  a  few  cells  with  several  nuclei.  If,  however,  the 
nutritive  materials  cease  to  be  supplied,  the  division  of  the  nucleus  con- 
tinues to  take  place,  but  the  cell  no  longer  divides.  The  cell  then  con- 
tains two  to  five  small  nuclei.     Such  cells  are  pus  corpuscles.     They 
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differ  from  embryonal  cells  only  by  the  number  and  atrophy  of  their 
nuclei.  In  pus  recently  formed,  besides  these  pus  corpuscles,  cells  are 
constantly  found  with  only  one  nucleus.  These  are  embryonal  cells. 
Pus  corpuscles  are,  then,  nothing  else  than  embryonal  cells  with  a  small 
amount  of  vitality.  This  atrophy  of  the  nuclei  is  constant  in  all  elements 
which  die  or  are  eliminated.  Pus  corpuscles  may  exist  in  a  tissue  in  large 
numbers  without  their  presence  being  revealed  to  the  naked  eye  by  the 
physical  characters  of  the  liquid  called  pus.  Granulation  tissue,  mucus, 
and  the  secretion  of  serous  membranes  normally  contain  them  in  greater 
or  lesser  numbers. 

The  puriform  appearance  of  a  liquid  is  due  to  the  fact  that  great 
numbers  of  small  solid  corpuscles  float  free  in  it.  Thus  the  cream  from 
milk  is  opaque  like  pus,  because  it  holds  in  suspension  many  fatty  cor- 
puscles: examples  could  be  multiplied.  The  intestinal  mucus  may  con- 
tain in  suspension  only  epithelial  cells,  and  yet  to  the  naked  eye  abso- 
lutely resemble  pus. 

The  following  are  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  pus  cor- 
puscles: They  present  IK)  cellular  membrane.  When  fresh,  they  appear 
as  a  finely  granular  mass,  irregular  in  outline,  often  having  amoeboid 
movements  (fig.  52).  Their  nuclei  are  not  at  first  visible,  but  when  a 
drop  of  water  is  added  they  swell  from  .-008  to  ,009  mm.,  which  is  their 
normal  diameter,  to  .011  or  .012  mm. ;  they  become  spherical  and  show 
very  distinctly,  especially  after  coloration  in  carmine,  from  2  to  4  or  5 
nuclei  from  .002  to  .003  mm.  in  diameter.  These  nuclei  usually  have 
no  nucleoli;  nevertheless,  in  some  there  exists  a  refracting  point,  which 
Foerster  calls  a  punctiform  nucleolus.     These  nuclei  resist  the  action  of 
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Pus  cells  :  a,  from  a  granulating  wound  ;  &, 
from  an  abscess  of  cellular  tissue;  c,  the  same 
treated  "witU  dilute  acetic  acid ;  rf,  from  a 
bone  fistula  (necrosis) ;  e,  migrating  cells. 
{Rindfeisch.) 


Pus  corpuscles^  1,  a,  h,  in  water;  c,  d,  e,  after 
the  action  of  acetic  acid ;  2,  division  of  nuclei. 
(Virchow.) 


acetic  acid,  whilst,  under  the  influence  of  this  reagent,  the  cell  becomes 
spherical,  pale,  and  remains  for  some  time  limited  by  a  very  thin  border, 
which  finally  disappears  in  its  turn  (fig.  5o).  Pus  corpuscles  do  not 
differ,  then,  from  certain  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Pus. — According  to  an  old  opinion  of 
Zimmermann,  pus  escaped  directly  from  the  vessels.  Cohnheim  afiirmed 
this  opinion  while  bringing  to  its  support  the  experiments  which  we  have 
previously  described.  But  is  pus  always  thus  formed?  We  have  to 
some  extent  proved  the  contrary.  The  epithelium,  for  example  of  the 
serous  or  mucous  membranes,  under  irritation  divides  and  forms  new  cells, 
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which  themselves  may  divide,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  When  in  these 
smallest  cells  the  nucleus  divides  without  division  of  the  cell  following, 
we  have  pus  corpuscles.  So  also  of  the  cells  of  connective  tissue  (see 
p.  55  et  seq.'),  and  of  adipose  cells.  Hence  we  admit  two  modes  of  the 
formation  of  pus:  1st,  by  the  proliferation  of  cellular  elements;  2d,  by 
the  escape  of  white  blood  globules  from  the  bloodvessels. 

Pus  is  very  easily  changed ;  it  undergoes,  according  to  its  age  and 
the  influence  of  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  many  modifications. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  pus  corpuscles  occurs  whenever  the  pus  is  old. 
In  the  interior  of  the  coi'puscles,  then,  there  exist  fine,  fatty  refracting 
granules,  five  to  ten  in  each',  and  acetic  acid  does  not  modify  them.  When 
the  disintegration  is  more  complete,  the  corpuscles  become  distended  with 
granules ;  they  appear  as  dark  masses  under  a  low  magnifying  power, 
measuring  .015  to  .020  mm.;  these  are  what  are  called  the  corpuscles  of 
Grluge.  These  corpuscles  of  Gluge  (see  fig.  35,' p.  48)  do  not  always 
come  from  pus  corpuscles;  for  example,  those  of  the  brain  in  cerebral 
softening,  and  those  of  atheromatous  foci  of  the  aorta  are  considered  to 
be  mere  agglomerations  of  fatty  granules. 

Caseous  transformation  of  pus  corpuscles  has  already  been  mentioned. 
In  this  condition  the  corpuscles  are  no  longer  acted  upon  either  by  water 
or  acetic  acid. 

Pigmentary  infiltration  of  jms  corpuscles  happens  when  considerable 
extravasations  of  blood  accompany  the  suppuration. 

Calcareous  transformation  of  pus  corpuscles  takes  place  in  very  old 
purulent  foci ;  and  in  gout  the  pus  corpuscles  frequently  contain  acicular 
crystals  of  urate  of  soda. 

The  serous  acid  transformation  of  pius  is  seen  in  abscesses  in  bone. 
The  pus  then  contains  lactic  acid,  under  the  influence  of  whichthe  cor- 
puscles swell,  the  protoplasm  dissolves,  and  the  nuclei  become  free.  It 
is  this  serous  appearance,  well  known  among  surgeons,  by  which  they 
recognize  at  first  sight  a  bone  abscess.  The  same  dissolution  of  pus 
corpuscles  takes  place  when  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water. 

B.  N'ew  Formation  of  Vessels  in  Inflammation. — Whenever  inflam- 
mation occurs  in  a  vascular  tissue  morbid  phenomena  take  place  in  the 
vessels  which  may  end  in  the  formation  of  new  branches.  These  inflam- 
matory new  formations  of  vessels  serve  as  a  key  for  the  understanding 
of  what  happens  in  tumors,  and  are  so  much  the  more  interesting  since 
their  mode  of  production  is  very  uniform. 

Under  irritation,  the  cells  which  constitute  the  capillary  walls  swell 
and  soften ;  if  the  inflammation  continues  the  nuclei  of  the  capillaries 
multiply.  These  phenomena  are  the  same  as  those  already  described 
for  the  endothelial  cells  in  peritonitis  artificially  excited.  In  inflamed 
tissues  the  vessels  return  to  their  embryonal  condition,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  formed  of  embryonal  cells  disposed  in  rows,  and  having  at  the 
centre  a  canal  through  which  the  blood  circulates  (see  fig.  49,/).  The 
softened  wall  may  easily  become  distended  or  ruptured  by  the  blood 
pressure.  How  do  these  altered  capillaries  become  the  point  of  departure 
of  new  vessels?  There  are  several  types  of  new  formation  of  vessels: 
a  capillary  loop  may  enlarge  and  present  a  more  lengthened  curve ;  or 
the  convex  part  of  a  capillary  loop  may  send  out  prolongations  which  are 
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channelled  by  the  blood  and  bounded  by  embryonal  cells,  according  to  the 
manner  suggested  by  Wiwodzoff.  According  to  Rindfleisch,  certain  cells 
in  exudations  upon  serous  membranes  lengthen  and  become  disposed  in 
parallel  rows,  between  which  the  blood  from  a  neighboring  capillary  pene- 
trates. Finally,  in  this  embryonal  tissue,  as  Meyer  and  Plattner  have 
indicated,  we  may  also  see  capillaries  arising  from  plasmatic  cells  follow- 
ing the  process  described  by  KoUiker  for  the  embryonal  state.  These 
cells  and  their  anastomosing  prolongations  become  hollowed  out  or  chan- 
nelled, the  channels  are  widened  by  penetration  of  the  blood  globules, 
and  nucleated  cells  become  applied  to  the  wall. 

C.  Crranulation  tissue. — Granulations  which  by  their  union  constitute 
a  so-called  pyogenic  membrane  develop  most  frequently  upon  wounds  or 
inflamed  surfaces  communicating  with  the  exterior.  It  is  a  general 
physiological  law  among  the  superior  animals,  that  the  external  and  a 
part  of  the  internal  covering  everywhere  present  papillae  which  are 
nothing  else  than  small  permanent  granulations.  Likewise  in  the  patho- 
logical state,  every  new  formation  projecting  upon  a  surface,  takes  this 
papillary  form. 

The  granulations  arising  from  inflammation  consist  of  embryonal  tissue ; 
they  are  of  somewhat  slow  formation,  for  a  considerable  mass  of  embryo- 
nal tissue  and  of  newly-formed  vessels  are  necessary  for  their  constitution. 
Granulations  furnish  the  key  of  the  process  of  cicatrization  of  wounds. 
The  size  of  granulations  is  extremely  variable. 

Fie.  54. 


Blood-vessels  in  granulations.    X  "i*'-     {Billroth.) 

They  are  generally  simple,  but  they  may  be  compound;  the  latter, 
much  the  more  voluminous,  present  at  their  surface  a  series  of  secondary 
granulations.  The  structure  of  simple  granulations  consists  at  first  of 
spherical  or  polygonal  embryonal  cells,  some  of  which  have  a  very  distinct 
nucleus  of  .005  to  .006  mm.,  others  have  several  very  small  nuclei.  Among 
these  elements  capillaries  are  formed  in  an  embryonal  condition.  This 
initial  stage  does  not  usually  last  long.  Soon  a  certain  number  of  the  em- 
bryonal cells  change  their  form,  become  angular,  send  out  prolongations, 
and  unite  by  anastomoses  of  the  latter,  thus  constituting  a  network  of 
plasmatic  cells.  The  meshes  of  this  network  are  filled  with  amorphous 
fundamental  substance  in  the  midst  of  which  remain  imprisoned  the  round 
cells  which  are  distinct  from  the  network  of  the  connective  tissue  cells. 

Of  the  cells  embedded  in  the  fundamental  or  so-called  cement  substance, 
some  are  embryonal  cells  with  a  single  nucleus,  others  are  cells  with 
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several  nuclei  or  pus  corpuscles.  In  bones,  granulations  contain  in 
addition  some  giant  cells  with  multiple  nuclei  (see  fig_.  5)._  In  many 
of  the  elements  which  are  obtained  by  scraping  granulation  tissue,  amoe- 
boid movements  are  visible.     The  quantity  of  pus  corpuscles  is  variable, 


Section  through  the  boi'der  of  a  healing  surface  of  granulatioDB.  a.  Secretion  of  pus.  6.  Granulation 
tissue,  with  capillary  loops,  whose  walls  consist  of  a  longitudinal  layer  of  cells  decreasing  in  thick- 
ness from  within  outwards,  u.  Beginning  of  the  cicatricial  formation  in  the  deep  layers  (spindle-cell 
tissue),  d.  Cicatricial  tissue,  e.  Complete  epithelial  covering  ;  the  central  layer  of  cells  consist  of 
serrated  cells.    /.  Young  epithelial  cells,    g.  Zone  of  differentiation.     X  300.    {Rindjleisch.) 

being  generally  greatest  at  the  beginning.  It  also  varies  according  to 
the  general  and  local  pathological  condition  of  the  patient.  Generally 
when  the  granulations  are  healthy  they  are  reddish  and  contain  few  pus 
corpuscles,  when  they  are  unhealthy  they  are  usually  puffy  and  gray 
and  inclose  a  large  number  of  pus  corpuscles.  In  the  proportion  that 
the  granulations  contain  pus,  to  make  use  of  an  old  expression,  they 
secrete  it  on  the  surface.  How  do  the  pus  corpuscles  reach  the  surface? 
Are  they  simply  produced  there,  or  have  they  wandered  from  the  depths 
of  the  tissue  ?  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  this 
migration ;.  but  the  pus  is  sometimes  so  abundant  in  a  short  time  as  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  at  least  very  many  of  the  elements  come 
from  the  interior,  either  by  aid  of  their  amoeboid  movements,  or  by  the 
influence  of  a  current  in  the  fluid  which  tends  toward  the  surface  and 
which  the  capillaries  may  possibly  establish  in  the  granulation.  As 
evidence  of  the  possibility  of  the  latter,  we  know  that  after  actively 
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irritating  a  flesh  wound  we  may  see  some  colored  drops  exude  from  the 
surface ;  in  this  fluid  numbers  of  pus  corpuscles  exist  which  have  evi- 
dently been  washed  out  of  the  tissue.  Neighboring  granulations  unite  and 
their  vessels  communicate.  As  cicatrization  advances  pus  is  no  longer 
formed  in  the  interior  of  the  granulation.  The  cement  substance  of  the 
granulation  tissue  condenses,  the  embryonal  cells  become  spindle  form, 
fibres  of  connective  tissue  are  developed,  finally  the  newly-formed  fibrous 
tissue  by  virtue  of  its  continued  contraction  gradually  lessens  and  almost 
disappears. 

D.  Cicatrization  or  Healing  of  Wounds. — A  wound  may  heal  by  first 
or  second  or  even  by  the  third  intention.  Cicatrization  consists  essen- 
tially in  all  cases,  in  the  formation  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  of  an 
Embryonal  tissue  which  subsequently  becomes  converted  into  adult  tissue. 
A  solution  of  continuity  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage  from  the  divided  vessels, 
which  is  soon  arrested.  The  extravasated  blood  coagulates  as  does  also 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries  opening  upon  the  solution  of  continuity.  The 
coagulation  in  the  latter  extends  as  far  as  the  first  collateral  capillaries. 
The  blood  continues  to  circulate  in  that'  part  of  the  vascular  net  which 
remains  permeable.  The  borders  of  the  wound  undergo  a  formative 
irritation  which  ends  in  the  filling  up  of  the  loss  of  substance  with  em- 
bryonal tissue.  The  permeable  capillaries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cut  surface  present  the  changes  which  we  have  already  indicated  for 
these  inflammations,  proliferation  of  their  cells  and  softening  of  their 
walls.  New  capillary  loops  coming  from  the  old  modified  vessels  advance 
their  convexities  toward  similar  loops  from  the  opposite  side.  If  the  sur- 
faces of  the  wound  are  maintained  in  contact  a  vascular  communication  is 
established  by  the  union  of  loops  from  opposite  sides.  Then  the  solution 
of  continuity  is  filled  up  by  a  small  quantity  of  embryonal  tissue,  the 
cells  become  stellate,  anastomose  and  form  a  network;  the  cement  or 
intercellular  substance  soft  at  first  soon  becomes  fibrillar  and  as  resistant 
as  the  old  tissues.  Such  is  union  by  first  intention.  However  rapid  the 
union  may  be,  it  is  not  so  simple  as  some  authors  have  thought. 

In  union  by  second  intention,  granulations  begin  to  vegetate  upon  the 
surfaces  which  cannot  be  kept  united.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day 
they  constitute  a  membrane  composed  of  granulation  tissue,  the  vessels 
of  one  granulation  anastomosing  with  those  of  the  neighboring  bud.  As 
cicatrization  progresses  the  embryonal  tissue  becomes  transformed  into 
connective  tissue,  as  in  the  previous  case.  The  mode  of  healing  is  really 
the  same  in  the  two  cases,  only,  in  the  second,  cicatrization  is  slower,  and 
the  tissue  may  experience  the  divers  accidents  incident  to  suppurating 
wounds. 

Union  by  third  intention  diff'ers  from  the  preceding  only  in  the  depth  to 
which  the  tissues  are  divided,  in  the  greater  difficulty  and  slowness  of 
union.  Cicatrices  of  inflammatory  tissues  have  very  diverse  issues.  In 
the  skin  the  cicatrix  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  in  which  fat  vesicles 
soon  appear  in  the  deep  layers,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as  in  the 
normal  state,  moreover  the  fibrous  tissue  is  always  very  dense.  The 
fibrous  and  elastic  tissues  of  the  skin  are  reformed  and  the  papillae  may 
he  more  or  less  perfectly  reconstructed,  but  never  so  the  glands.  In 
many  cases  of  destruction  of  the  derm,  as  in  variolous  pustules  and  syphi- 
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litic  ulcers,  where  the  papillae  have  been  destroyed  by  the  suppuration, 
they  are  not  perfectly  regenerated,  and  the  resulting  cicatrix  remains 
smooth  and  depressed.  The  epidermis  reforms.  Do  its  cells  come  from 
the  neighboring  epiderm,  or  do  they  form  independently  at  the  surface  of 
the  granulation  ?  Both  modes  appear  to  us  to  be  proved,  for,  if  in  a 
■wound  undergoing  repair,  the  new  epithelial  covering  most  frequently 
starts  from  the  old  epidermis  and  is  developed  from  the  periphery  towards 
the  centre,  nevertheless  islands  of  epithelium  also  form  without  any  direct 
connection  with  the  old  epidermis.  [According  to  Billroth,  it  is  only 
when  a  remnant  of  the  rete  Malpighii  remains  that  islands  of  epithelium 
form  upon  granulating  surfaces.]  These  new  epidermal  cells  may  be 
the  transformed  embryonal  cells  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  granulative 
tissue.  The  epiderm  of  cicatrices  is  always  thinner  and  more  subject  tt) 
desquamation  than  is  that  of  the  neighboring  tissues. 

Bony  cicatrices  will  be  studied  d  propos  of  bone.  Cicatrization  of  nerves 
will  be  discussed  with  the  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system. 
To  formulate  the  general  law  which  presides  over  the  ulterior  transfor- 
mations of  inflamed  tissue :  Whenever  artificial  or  pathological  irritation 
has  determined  a  growth  of  embryonal  elements,  if  the  irritation  cease 
this  new  growth  always  tends  to  return  to  the  original  form  of  the 
tissue  which  served  as  a  matrix.  This  tendency  is  especially  noticeable 
in  irritation  of  osseous  tissue,  when  very  frequently  hyperostoses  and 
exostoses  result.  Another  still  more  important  law  has  relation  to  the 
seat  of  the  new  embryonal  tissue  at  the  time  of  its  alteration  into  a  per- 
manent tissue.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  embryonal  tissue  it 
has  a  tendency  to  reproduce  the  tissue  of  the  region  where  it  is  seated. 
Thus  when  a  bone  of  a  young  person  is  extirpated  the  embryonal  tissue 
which  replaces  it  helps  to  build  up  a  piece  of  bone  similar  to  that  which 
is  removed ;  vice  versa,  there  are  cases  where  fragments  of  cartilage  or 
of  bone  introduced  under  the  skin  disappear  after  several  months.  They 
are  transformed  at  first  into  embryonal  tissue,  then  into  fibrous  tissue. 
There  is  not  a  simple  absorption,  for,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
study  necrosis  of  bone,  an  osseous  fragment  does  not  become  absorbed. 
Instead  of  absorption  by  necrosis  there  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  a 
superabundant  formation  of  elements  which  first  determine  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  bone  into  embryonal  then  into  fibrous  tissue. 

4.  Degeneration  Consecutive  to  Inflammation. — A.  Fatty  De- 
generation.— We  have  already  seen  that  the  disappearance  of  fat  from 
the  adipose  vesicles  is  a  result  of  inflammation  at  its  beginning.  Per 
contra,  fatty  granules  appear  in  cells  developed  under  the  influence  of 
irritation  whenever  these  elements  are  more  numerous  than  necessary  for 
the  reformation  of  the  primitive  tissue,  and  when  they  are  in  too  large 
numbers  relative  to  the  nutritive  supply. 

In  irritations  aifecting  the  parenchymatous  cells  in  the  so-called  paren- 
chymatous inflammations  of  Virchow,  the  elements,  after  presenting  some 
phenomena  of  proliferation,  become  infiltrated  with  fatty  granules.  So 
also  of  the  proliferated  elements  of  connective  tissue. 

B.  Grangrene. — It  presents  two  essential  forms.  In  the  first,  the 
gangrenous  parts  are  large,  and  are  eliminated  entire  as  eschars.     This 
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form  is  seen  when  stasis  in  the  inflamed  part,  subsequent  to  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  occurs,  from  arrest  of  circulation  caused  by 
pressure  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the  exudation  around  the  vessels. 
Such  conditions  are  common  in  very  acute  inflammations  of  osseous 
tissue.  In  all  such  cases  of  gangrene  the  mortified  part  acts  as  a  foreign 
body.  The  irritated  surrounding  parts  give  birth  to  embryonal  tissue, 
granulations  and  pus.  By  this  means  the  necrosed  part  is  isolated  and 
removed.  A  second  form  is  that  of  secondary  molecular  gangrene.  It 
is  met  with  in  the  ulceration  of  phagedenic  chancres,  in  hospital  gan- 
grene, etc.,  also  in  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  German  authors. 
It  is  considered  to  be  the  result  of  an  infiltration  of  the  tissues  by  pus 
and  fibrin,  which,  by  compression  of  the  vessels,  prevent  a  sufiicient 
afilux  of  blood  to  the  affected  parts. 


Sect,  v.— Clinical  Forms  of  Inflammation. 

A  useful,  and  an  anatomical  classification  of  the  diiferent  forms  of  in- 
flammation is  based  upon  the  form  of  the  lesions  themselves,  upon  their 
seat,  their  degree  of  intensity,  and  their  cause. 

I.  Congestive  Inflammations. — Such  are  hypersemias,  cutaneous 
erythemas,  erysipelas,  every  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  etc.  In  all  these 
lesions  we  always  find  with  the  congestion,  which  predominates,  prolife- 
rations and  mucous  exudations. 

II.  Exudative  Inflammations. — We  have  already  considered  them. 
As  many  forms  should  be  recognized  as  there  are  distinct  exudations. 
Almost  all  these  exudations  are  mixed  in  character,  and  contain  fibrin, 
albumen,  mucus,  and  pus  ;  almost  all  enter  into  what  the  German  physi- 
cians call  croupous  exudations,  such  as  acute  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  peri- 
carditis, peritonitis,  etc. 

III.  Purulent  Inflammations. — Appertaining  to  this  variety  are 
purulent  infectious  diseases,  etc.  In  these  cases  pus  shows  itself  every- 
where with  an  extraordinary  facility  and  in  abundance.  The  phenomena 
of  congestion  are  much  less  prominent. 

IV.  Hyperplastic  or  Interstitial  Inflammations.  —  Such  are 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  of  the  kidney,  interstitial  pneumonia,  sclerosis,  etc. 

V.  Gangrenous  Inflammations.— See  above,  page  72. 

VI.  Tuberculous  and  Caseous  Inflammations.. — ■(Foerster.) 

VII.  Pseudo-Membranous  Inflammations.. — -Such  are  the  lesions  of 
true  croup,  etc. 
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CHAPTEE    lY. 

TUMORS. 

Tumors  differ  from  inflammatory  products  by  their  tendency  to  persist 
and  enlarge,  while  inflammatory  new  formations  tend  always  to  disap- 
pear or  to  reproduce  the  tissue  of  their  matrix. 

Sect,  I, — Definition  of  Tumor. 

The  word  tuynor,  swelling,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  has  been 
applied  in  medicine  to  the  most  diverse  productions.  This  definition 
underwent  a  modification  at  the  hands  of  the  pathological  anatomists, 
who  applied  the  term  only  to  every  abnormal  tumefaction  which  could 
be  demonstrated  at  the  autopsy.  In  proportion  as  the  histological  struc- 
ture of  tumors  has  become  better  known,  the  group  of  tumors  has  been 
circumscribed. 

The  following  is  the  definition  and  classification  which  we  have 
adopted: — 

We  would  designate  as  a  tumor  every  mass  constituted  hy  a  new  forma- 
tion (neoplasrn)  having  a  tendency  to  persist  or  to  increase.  This  defini- 
tion comprehends  two  terms  which  we  ought  to  analyze;  the  neoplasm, 
its  persistence  and  increase. 

Neoplasms  are  subject  to  two  general  laws.  The  first  was  announced 
by  J.  Miiller :  The  tissue  which  forms  a  tumor  has  its  type  in  a  tissue 
of  the  organism,^  either  ivhen  the  latter  is  in  an  embryonal  condition  or 
in  a  state  of  complete  development.  The  second  is  from  Virchow :  The 
cellular  elements  of  a  tumor  are  derived  from  the  pre-existing  cells  of  the 
organism.  Virchow  adds  that  they  are  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

Histologists  to-day  are  inclined  to  admit  the  law  of  Miiller.  The  law 
of  Virchow  is  true  in  its  first  proposition,  but  the  second  proposition  is 
not  tenable,  for  the  cells  may  be  developed  from  epithelial  or  other  cellu- 
lar elements. 

The  word  neoplasm,  which  we  have  made  use  of  in  the  definition  of 
tumors,  should  neither  include  eifusions  such  as  escape  into  cavities,  nor 
the  retained  products  of  secretion,  etc.,  which  Virchow  wrongly,  as  we 
think,  looks  upon  as  tumors. 

The  second  term  of  our  definition,  the  persistence  and  increase  of 
tumors,  completely  separates  these  neoplasms  from  inflammations.  In 
the  latter,  when  the  neoplasm  forms  it  organizes  and  reproduces  tissue 
similar  to  that  whence  it  sprang,  or  it  disappears  little  by  little,  by  suppu- 
ration or  caseous  metamorphosis,  etc.  This  is  a  fact  so  important  that 
we  insist  upon  it. 
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Tumors  obey  in  a  general  way  the  laws  which  regulate  living  tissues. 
Nevertheless,  to  some  extent,  they  live  an  independent  life.  They  possess 
their  own  proper  circulation,  they  extend,  they  grow  at  the  expense  of 
the  tissue  upon  which  they  are  implanted,  so  as  to  constitute  an  entity 
within  an  organism  more  complete.  For  example,  the  patient  with  a 
lipoma  becomes  emaciated  without  seeing  his  tumor  diminish.  A  malig- 
nant tumor  grows  rapidly,  while  the  patient  falls  away  and  sinks  into  an 
incurable  cachexia. 

It  is  not  known  that  tumors  possess  nerves,  unless  they  may  be  consti- 
tuted by  nervous  tissue  of  new  formation  (neuroma)  ;  they  want,  conse- 
quently, those  regulators  of  the  nutritive  functions  which  connect  the 
diiferent  parts  of  the  same  living  organism  with  a  common  centre.  This 
absence  of  nerves  impressed  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  and  prompted  him  to 
make  the  following  experiments  :  he  cut  the  nerves  of  a  dog's  paw,  then 
produced  a  fracture  of  it ;  the  callus  became  exuberant  and  formed  a 
veritable  tumor  of  granulation  tissue.  This  fact  would  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  a  series  of  researches  for  the  purpose  of  learning  if  the 
exaggerated  nutrition  of  a  part  of  the  organism,  separated  from  its  regu- 
lating centre  by  interruption  of  the  nerve  tubes,  could  determine  the 
production  of  a  tumor.  /       /      ^^.j^        ^^ jt 
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Classification  and  Description  of  Tumors. 


The  law  of  IMiiller  suggests  to  us  a  classification  of  tumors.  Our  classi- 
fication will  be  based  solely  upon  the  analogy  of  tumors  with  the  normal 
tissues,  either  in  their  adult  or  embryonal  state.  Thus  we  will  admit 
those  which  are  analogous  to  embryonal  tissue,  to  fibrous  tissue,  to  carti- 
laginous tissue,  to  osseous  tissue,  etc.  We  will  employ,  as  often  as  possi- 
ble, words  formed  by  the  radical  of  the  normal  tissue,  to  which  the 
termination  oma,  omata  will  be  added.  We  will  study  successively  the 
following  groups : — 

FiEST  Group. — It  comprehends  tumors  whose  constitution  is  analogous 
to  embryonal  tissue.     To  them  we  will  apply  the  word  sarcoma. 

Second  Group. — It  includes  tumors  constituted  by  a  tissue,  the  type 
of  which  is  found  in  connective  tissue.  This  tissue  may  be  mucous,  the 
tumor  is  then  called  a  myxoma ;  it  may  be  fibrous,  it  is  then  called  a 
fibroma  or  an  innoma;  it  may  be  adipose,  it  is  then  called  a  lipoma.  In 
certain  cases  the  tissue  undergoes  a  hypertrophic  aberration,  which  mainly 
affects  the  volume  and  number  of  its  cells,  this  is  carcinoma,  which  should 
be  better  named  alveolar  fibroma  ;  in  other  cases  the  cells  atrophy,  as  in 
tubercle,  syphilitic  gummata,  glanders. 

Third  Group. — It  comprehends  tumors  constituted  by  cartilaginous 
tissue :   enchondr omata. 

Fourth  Group. — These  tumors  are  formed  of  osseous  tissues :  osteo- 
mata. 

Fifth  Group. — Tumors  formed  of  muscular  tissues  are  divided  into 
two  kinds  according  as  they  are  composed  of  striated  or  unstriated  fibres : 
myoma  strio-cellulare,  and  myoma  leio-cellulare. 
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Sixth  Group. — Tumors  consisting  of  nervous  tissue  comprise  two 
varieties  :  neuroma  medullare,  which  contain  nerve  cells  ;  and  jieuroma 
fasciculata,  which  contain  nerve  tubes. 

Seventh  Group. — In  this  group  are  included  tumors  formed  of  blood- 
vessels :   angiomata. 

Eighth  Group. — Comprehends  tumors  constituted  by  lymph  vessels: 
angio-lymphoniata,  and  those  which  reproduce  the  structure  of  lymphatic 
glands,  adeno-lymphomata. 

Ninth  Group. — Tumors  formed  of  new  epithelium,  divided  according 
as  the  cells  are  in  irregular  masses,  upon  papillae,  in  culs-de-sac,  or  in 
newly  formed  cavities,  into  four  kinds  :  epithelioma ,  papilloma,  adenoma, 
and  cysts. 

Tenth  Group. — Mixed  tumors;  they  contain  a  great  variety  of  tissues. 

The  foregoing  is  purely  an  anatomical  classification,  and  does  not 
respond  to  the  legitimate  desire  of  the  clinician ;  in  fact  no  anatomical 
classification  can  do  so  at  present.  The  malignancy  of  a  tumor  depends 
upon  the  continued  formation  of  a  great  quantity  of  embryonal  elements, 
by  which  the  tumors  very  rapidly  increase. 

TUMORS  CONSTITUTED  BY  EMBRYONAL  TISSUE. 

Sarcoma. 

We  will  at  first  study  the  generic  characteristics  of  tumors  analogous  to 
embryonal  tissue,  then  we  will  discuss  the  characters  which  appertain 
particularly  to  each  species  and  variety. 

Synonyms. — There  are  no  tumors  which  have  received  more  different 
denominations  than  the  sarcomata.  J.  Miiller  termed  them  fibro-albumi- 
woi'cZ,  Lehert  called  them  _^6ro-pkstzc.  Chas.  Robin  thought  that  fibro- 
plastic tumors  should  be  separated  from  certain  ones  which  had,  with 
the  former,  numerous  analogies,  but  which  differed  by  the  round  form  of 
their  cells  ;  he  named  them  emhryoplastic  tumors.  Paget  gave  to  the 
fibro-plastic  tumors  the  name  of  recurring  fibroid,  and  classed  with  them 
certain  tumors  having  a  structure  similar  to  the  marrow  of  bones,  which 
he  named  myeloid  tumors.  The  latter  were  called  by  Chas.  Robin 
tumors  with  medulla  cells  and  tumors  with  myeloplaxes.  Finally,  Vir- 
chow  separated  from  sarcoma  some  tumors  which,  till  then,  were  classi- 
fied with  them,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  glioma  and  psammoma. 

Definition. — We  define  sarcomata  as,  tumors  constituted  hy  embry- 
onal tissue,  simple  or  undergoing  one  of  the  first  modificatio7is  through 
which  it  passes  in  order  to  become  adult  tissue.  Thus,  as  embrvonal 
tissue  is  transformed  into  fibrous  tissue,  the  spherical  cells  lengthen  and 
become  fusiform,  and  an  intercellular  amorphous  substance  is  formed. 
Tumors  presenting  an  analogous  constitution  are  sarcomata.  If  sarco- 
matous tissue  has  its  type  in  a  physiological  state  we  should  find  its  ana- 
logue also  in  a  pathological  condition  during  inflammation.  In  cicatrizing 
granulation  tissue,  we  meet  with  all  the  phases  of  connective  tissue. 
Certain  sarcomata  have  a  similar  structure.  In  inflammatory  tissue 
arising  in  the  bony  marrow,  cells  like  those  of  the  bony  marrow  show 
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themselves,  and  often  even  bony  trabeculse  in  course  of  development  are 
seen  ;  identical  appearances  are  met  with  in  the  tissue  of  certain  sarco- 
matous tumors  (see  fig.  5).  The  only  difference  between  the  sarco- 
matous and  inflammatory  tissue  is  that  we 
may  recognize  a  different  beginning  and 
end  for  each. 

While  as  a  general  rule,  both  in  inflam- 
matory tissue  and  in  sarcoma,  when  the 
processes  are  slow  or  chronic  the  elements 
are  large,  and  when  they  are  active  the 
cells  are  small,  the  elements  are  usually 
larger  in  sarcoma  than  in  simple  inflamma- 
tion. Moreover,  the  form  of  the  cells  in 
sarctfma,  is  not  very  rigidly  dependent 
upon  its  seat ;  thus,  sarcoma  springing  from 
the  skin  or  a  gland  may  show  large  giant 
cells  similar  to  those  which  are  developed 
usually  under  the  influence  of  inflammation 
in  bone.  The  cellular  elements  constitute 
almost  the  entire  mass  of  sarcoma. 


Adipose  tissue  from  a  deep  wound 
ia  a  dog  in  progress  of  healing,  a. 
Spaces  left  by  the  absorption  of  the 
fat  vesicles  6;  they  are  found  filled 
with  newly  formed  nuclei  d,  sur- 
rounded with  granular  protoplasm  ; 
e,  embryonic  cells ;  /,  section  of  a 
vessel  which  has  embryonic  walls. 


General  Description  of  Sarcoma. — 
The  cells  of  sarcoma  include  the  most  varied 
forms.  Some  are  spherical,  others  are  ir- 
regular, with  multiple  processes,  which 
sometimes  anastomose.  They  possess  one 
or  more  large  round  nuclei ;  many  of  the 
latter  are  fusiform  (the  fibroplastic  ele- 
ment of  Lebert).  In  cranial  tumors  the 
cells  are  often  flat  and  extremely  thin ;  they  frequently  are  large  in 
size  and  possess  a  central  lenticular  nucleus  ;  seen  in  profile  they  appear 
as  a  fibre,  showing  at  its  centre  a  lengthened  nucleus  (see  Psam- 
moma) . 

We  see  then  that  the  morphology  of  the  cells  of  sarcoma  is  very  com- 
plex; the  size  of  the  elements  may  vary  from  .005  or  .006  mm.  up  to  .05 
mm.  The  structure  of  these  cells  is  very  simple.  They  possess  one  or 
several  nuclei,  either  spherical  or  oval,  varying  in  size  from  .005  to  .003 
mm.,  and  in  number  up  to  fifty.  The  nucleoli  are  usually  shining  and 
small,  but  they  may  exceptionally  acquire  a  diameter  of  .005  mm.  Nuclei 
are  particularly  numerous  in  the  large  giant  cells  or  myeloplaxes.  Around 
the  nucleus  exists  a  granular  substance.  Examined  in  a  neutral  medium 
the  nuclei  are  always  distinct,  but  when  examined  simply  in  water,  or  in 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  they  become  much  more  sharply 
defined.  These  cells  have  no  membrane.  In  certain  cases  the  albumi- 
noid granules  of  the  cells  so  arrange  themselves  as  to  produce  an  appear- 
ance of  striation.  As  in  embryonal  tissue,  the  cells  of  sarcoma  are  very 
sensible  to  the  action  of  reagents.  Because  of  their  friability,  when  the 
surface  of  fresh  tumors  is  scraped,  the  elements  are  often  ruptured  and 
the  nuclei  set  free.     It  is  this  presence  of  free  nuclei  in  the  scrapings 
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■which  has  led  certain  histologists  to  admit  the  existence  of  free  nuclei  in 
the  tumor  itself.  On  account  of  the  variety  in  form  and  dimension  of 
the  elements  of  sarcoma,  and  their  non-characteristic  appearance,  the 
anatomical  diagnosis  of  the  tumor  cannot  safely  be  made  by  examination 
only  of  the  scrapings. 

It  is  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  and  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  vessels,  which  furnish  distinctive  characters.  The  cells  are 
placed  close  together,  they  are  in  contact  or  are  separated  only  by  an 
extremely  small  amount  of  intercellular  or  cement  substance,  which  is 
amorphous  and  very  soft  or,  perhaps,  indistinctly  fibrillar.  Bloodvessels 
always  exist  in  great  numbers  in  sarcoma ;  they  are  in  direct  relation 
with  the  cells,  or  they  are  surrounded  by  fasciculated  connective  tissue, 
as  is  occasionally  the  case  with  some  of  the  large  vessels.  (See  fig.  57.) 
The  bloodvessels  are  not  regularly  disposed.  Their  arrangement,  and 
the  structure  of  their  walls  are  very  similar  to  those  of  inflammatory 
tissue.  They  are,  therefore,  difficult  to  separate  from  the  mass  of  the 
tumor.  When,  after  having  hardened  one  of  these  tumors,  thin  sections 
are  made,  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  is  seen  to  be  limited  by  round  or 
fusiform  cells,  but  rarely  does  one  discover  proper  walls  appertaining  to 
these  blood  channels.  This  is  an  essential  point,  for  joined  to  the  general 
disposition  of  the  elements  it  distinguishes  sarcoma,  and  explains  the 
rupture  of  the  bloodvessels,  the  extravasations,  and  the  blood  cysts  ob- 
served in  these  tumors. 

[In  his  excellent  lectures  on  sarcoma  of  the  long  bones.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Gross'  well  expresses  what  is  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  relation  between  the  cellular  and  other  elements  in 
sarcoma.  According  to  him  the  cells  are  contained  in  an  intercellular 
substance  which  is  hyaline,  granular;,  fibrillated,  or  alveolar,  and  which, 
along  with  the  various  degenerations  to  which  these  tumors  are  liable, 
furnish  a  basis  for  subdivisions.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cells,  the  sarcomata  should  be  separated  into  small-celled  and 
large-celled,  a  distinction  which  is  most  useful,  not  only  because  the  size 
of  the  cells  influences  the  consistence  of  tumors,  but  particularly  because 
it  has  a  special  bearing  upon  the  prognosis.] 

Species  and  Varieties  of  Sarcoma. — These  are  based  upon  the  form 
of  the  cells,  their  cement  substance,  the  vessels  and  the  ultimate  tend- 
ency of  the  tissue.  A  sarcoma  does  not  always  consist  of  a  single  variety 
of  cells ;  all  the  forms  previously  indicated  may  be  met  with.  In  regard- 
ing the  characters  of  the  elements  for  the  purpose  of  classification,  we 
must  not  only  demonstrate  the  presence  of  certain  cell  forms,  but  we 
should  also  take  account  of  the  relative  proportion  in  Avhich  they  are 
found.  The  intercellular  substance  is  sometimes  semi-fluid,  in  this  case 
the  cells  are  generally  round,  at  other  times  it  is  solid,  the  cells  may 
then,  from  mutual  pressure,  assume  varied  forms.  If  the  cells  are  com- 
pressed laterally  in  every  direction,  they  become  fusiform ;  if  they  are 
compressed  in  a  single  direction  they  are  flattened.  Upon  the  foregoing 
basis  the  following  is  the  dassification  which  we  propose : — 
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1st  species,  encephaloid  [or  round-celled]  sarcoma. 

2d  species,  fasciculated  [or  spindle-celled]  sarcoma. 

3d!  species,  myeloid  [or  giant-celled]  sarcoma. 

ith  species,  ossifying  sarcoma. 

5th  species,  glio-sarcoma  [glioma]. 

[Qth  species,  alveolar  sarcoma.] 

1th  species,  angiolithic  sarcoma  (psammoma  of  Virchow). 

To  the  foregoing  we  ought  also  to  add,  as  distinct  species,  the  three 
following  forms: — 

8tA  species,  myxosarcoma. 

Qth  species,  lipomatous  sarcoma. 

10th  species,  melano- sarcoma. 

These  different  tumors  may  recur  at  the  place  of  their  location,  or  they 
may  be  propagated  to  remote  parts  of  the  organism,  the  recurring  or 
secondary  growths  reproducing  the  structure  and  nature  of  the  original 
tumor.  In  each  of  these  principal  species  of  sarcoma,  lesions  of  nutri- 
tion may  give  rise  to  varieties.     Such  lesions  are: — 

a.  Fatty  degeneration. 

b.  Infarction. 

c.  Calcareous  transformation. 

d.  Formatio7i  of  blood-cysts. 

e.  Inflammatory  phenomena. 

•   We  shall  now  study  in  detail  each  of  the  preceding  species. 

Round-celled  Sarcoma. — Formerly  it  was  confounded  with  carcinoma 
under  the  name  of  encephaloid  cancer.    In  France  it  was  often  spoken  of 
as  an  embryoplastic  tumor.    Its  encephaloid  or  pulpy  appearance  is  com- 
monly well  marked;  its  color  is  usually  gray,  and  it  is  more  or  less  trans 
lucent.     The    primary   tumor   often 

very  quickly  attains  an  enormous  size .  Fig-  57. 

There  may  be  metastasis  to  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  especially  the  lungs. 
The  vessels  are  voluminous,  often  di- 
lated, and  varicose  or  aneurismal ; 
these  then  appear  to  the  naked  eye 
as  little  red  points ;  finally,  they 
may  rupture  and  form  little  cysts 
filled  with  fluid  or  clotted  blood  or 
with  mucus  holding  in  suspension 
degenerated  elements;  the  rupture 
may  also  give  rise  to  ecchymoses 
or  diffuse  hemorrhages.  Most  fre- 
quently, when  these  hemorrhages 
occur  the  red  globules  are  preserved 
and  there  is  no  pigmentation  of  the 
neighboring  elements.  When  per- 
fectly fresh,  the  tumor  contains  a  Hound  small-ceUed  Barcoma:  a,  vascular 
juice  which  is  perfectly  transparent.  lumina  ;  b,  parencliyma  partly  brushed  out, 
Twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours  »»  that  the  hardened  ta.is  „r  mtorcellular  sub- 
„           ^              '         1  1      •           1                                    staace  appears  as  an  elegant  network.    X-'^^' 

alter  death  or  ablatioiij  however,  an     {mndjieuck.) 
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abundant  juice  of  white  color,  and  resembling  that  of  cancer  is  obtained 
by  scraping,  which  circumstance  is  due  to  the  cadaveric  liquefaction  of 
the  intercellular  substance  and  to  the  fluid  thus  formed  holding  in  sus- 
pension many  cellular  elements. 

The  cells  of  encephaloid  sarcoma  are  generally  small  and  round,  or 
more  or  less  irregular.  Their  nuclei  are  large  and  inclose  from  one  to 
three  nucleoli,  which  may  be  vesicular.  They  seldom  have  the  diversity 
of  form  of  cells  of  carcinoma.  In  these  tumors  there  often  is  to  be 
found  a  certain  quantity  of  old  pre-existent  connective  tissue. 

Beside  alterations  in  nutrition,  these  tumors  often  present  in  their 
oldest  portions  granular  corpuscles  and  an  infiltration  of  the  elements  by 
fine  fatty  granules.  Sometimes  portions  of  the  tumor  have  undergone 
mucous  or  calcareous  degeneration,  or  they  may  have  become  infiltrated 
with  red  or  black  pigment.  In  these  cases,  to  the  term  encephaloid 
sarcoma,  which  represents  the  species,  a  term  which  would  indicate  this 
partial  degeneration  should  be  added.  One  might  say,  for  example, 
e^icejjJialoid  sarcoma  with  partial  mucous  degeneration. 

The  seat  of  encephaloid  sarcoma  is  very  variable :  it  is  seen  in  the 
skin,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  bone,  muscles,  in  the  glands — particu- 
larly the  breast  and  testicle.  Of  all  the  sarcomata  [except  the  alveolar], 
this  species  is  the  most  malignant ;  it  recurs  very  frequently,  and  by 
metastasis  invades  a  great  number  of  organs. 

Spindle-celled  Sarcoma. — In  this  species  the  structure  of  the  em- 
bryonal tissue  is  more  nearly  related  to  connective  tissue.  It  is  the 
fibro-plastic  tumor  of  Lebert.  Tumors  of  this  class  are  so  common  that 
they  have  been  regarded  as  the  type  of  sarcoma.     From  their  trans- 


Fig.  58, 


Thia  section  of  a  fasciculated  sarcoma  (spindle- 
celled  sarcoma).  The  section  has  taken  some  of 
the  spindles  longitudinally  and  some  transversly. 
The  vessels  are  gaping.    X  ^00.    (Virchow.) 


Large  spindle-celled  sarcoma.  To  the  left, 
the  cells  have  been  separated  by  teasing,  so 
that  their  individual  forms  are  apparent ;  to 
the  right,  they  are  in  their  natural  state  of 
apposition,  such  as  would  he  seen  in  a  thin 
section  of  the  tumor.     {Virchow.) 


lucency  and  their  fasciculated  aspect  they  have  been  compared  with 
muscular  tissue,  whence  comes  the  name  sarcoma  (flesh). 

The  cells  which  constitute  fasciculated  sarcoma  are  fusiform,  and  are 
terminated  by  two  lengthened  extremities  which  sometimes  ramify.    They 
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are  of  variable  size,  their  mean  length  being  from  .015  to  .03  mm. ;  but 
they  may  acquire  colossal  dimensions,  reaching  even  .1  mm. 

The  tissue  of  fasciculated  sarcoma  is  very  simple ;  the  cells  are  quite 
or  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spindle 
extremities  of  one  cell  are  applied  along  the  bellies  of  another;  these 
interdigitating  cells  form  real  fasciculi,  which  may  be  parallel  with  each 
other  or  may  intercross.  The  direction  of  the  vessels  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  cells.     (Figs.  58,  59.) 

The  peripheral  limit  of  these  tumors  is  sometimes  sharp,  sometimes  dif- 
fuse and  continuous  with  the  neighboring  tissues.  Their  increase  takes 
place  at  the  periphei'y,  at  one  time  irregularly,  at  another  by  the  forma- 
tion of  distinct  and  spherical  lobules.  Their  volume  is  variable,  but  they 
are  usually  smaller  than  encephaloid  sarcomata.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
limbs  they  often  grow  from  the  periosteum  until  they  reach  the  size  of  an 
adult  head.  Tbese  tumors  contain  no  juice  in  the  fresh  state;  but  the 
day  after  the  operation  or  later,  after  cadaveric  changes,  a  small  quantity 
may  be  observed.  Very  often, fasciculated  sarcomata  are  seated  under  the 
periosteum;  they  exist  in  bone,  connective  tissue,  and  muscle,  in  the 
breast,  the  testicle,  etc.  By  secondary  deposits  they  may  invade  all  the 
organs. 

In  the  mammae  these  tumors  and  those  of  the  preceding  species  are 
accompanied  by  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  j^landular  acini  to 
such  an  extent  that  Billroth  has  recognized  them  as  a  separate  variety 
under  the  name  of  adeno-sarcoma.  In  France  the  latter  are  often  called 
adenomata  of  the  breast.  Many  tumors  of  different  species  have  been 
confounded  in  the  breast  under  the  name  adenoma! 

Sarcomata  of  the  mammae  present  two  forms:  they  constitute  a  mass 
through  which  the  acini  are  regularly  disseminated;  or  the  sarco- 
matous tissue,  through  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  ducts  and  culs- 
de-sac,  forms  projections  into  their  lumen.  These  projecting  vegeta- 
tions are  covered  with  epithelial  cells.  The  lacunar  cysts  thus  formed 
have  varying  dimensions  and  present,  upon  section,  irregular,  stellate, 
or  semilunar  openings,  the  epithelial  cells  which  cover  the  opposite 
walls  often  being  in  contact.  These  cavities  may  appear  as  large  spaces 
which  separate  the  tumor  into  as  many  lobes.  By  scraping  the  cut 
surface  of  these  tumors  of  the  mammae  an  abundant  milky  fluid  is  ob- 
tained. In  sarcoma  of  the  mammae  and  of  other  regions  there  is  never 
true  adipose  tissue  in  the  midst  of  the  morbid  mass.  We  shall  see  later 
that  this  furnishes  an  excellent  characteristic  for  their  differentiation,  by 
the  naked  eye,  from  carcinoma,  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  adipose  tissue 
is  preserved. 

MYBLorD  Saecoma. — These  are  soft  tumors,  the  cells  of  which  are  nearly 
in  contact  and  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  species ;  a  certain 
number  of  them,  however,  tend  toward  a  more  stable  organization  by 
surrounding  themselves  with  a  membrane,  and  their  contour  is  more 
regular  and  more  distinct.  Some  elements  are  round  and  spherical  like 
the  cells  of  embryonal  bony  marrow;  others  are  fusiform ;  large,  flat, 
irregular,  giant  cells  are  seen,  which  are  filled  with  ovoid  nuclei  (see 
fig.  5).  We  should  remark,  however,  that  the  latter  cells  are  not  peculiar 
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to  myeloid  sarcoma.     They  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  other  sarcoma- 
tous tumors.     Finally,  some  cells  in  these  tumors  resemble  the  angular 

Fig.  60. 


Myeloid  sarcoma:  showing  spindle  and  giant  cells.     Hiyli  power.     (Brawn  by  Dr.  Shakespeare  for 
Dr.  S.  W.  Gross.     See  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1879.) 

elements  which  result  from  reciprocal  pressure,  and  which  G-egenbauer 
has  improperly  called  osteoblasts.  Myeloid  sarcomata  are  nearly  always 
located  in  the  bones.  They  are  usually  limited  to  a  single  bone,  which 
they  may  destroy  completely. 

Fig.  61. 


}^ 


Portion  of  a  section  from  tlie  border  of  a  spindle-  and  giant-celled  sarcoma  of  the  lower  maxilla 
showing  an  osseous  trabecula,  which  disappears  at  the  one  side  by  absorption,  and  growh  at  the  other 
by  apposition.  The  cells  applied  to  the  lower  border  of  the  trabecula  are  osteoblasts,  and  are  forming 
new  bone,  while  the  giant  cells  applied  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  bony  trabecula  occupy  the  position 
of  Howship's  lacunie  and  are  eating  away  the  bone.  They  might,  therefore,  be  well  termed  osteo- 
clasts.   X  ^O-^-     {Rindjieisch.) 
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Ossifying  Sarcoma. — This  species  differs  from  the  preceding  tumors 
only  in  the  tendency  of  the  elements  to  produce  osseous  tissue.  In  this 
osseous  tissue  it  is  rare  to  find  bony  lamellae  and  Haversian  canals. 

The  small  tumors  of  the  dental  arches,  which  are  called  epules,  are 
sometimes  myeloid,  sometimes  ossifying  sarcomata  (fig.  Ql).  It  may  be 
asked  whether  these  epules  are  osteomata  or  sarcomata;  we  have  classified 
them  as  sarcomata,  because  they  have  only  a  tendency  to  ossification,  their 
ossification  is  never  complete  and  permanent. 

The  little  tumors  which  are  called  subungual  exostoses  are  identical 
in  structure  and  nature  to  that  of  epulis.     Both  may  return. 

The  tumors  of  this  species  are  seated,  by  preference,  in  the  short 
spongy  bones.  When  they  are  on  the  long  bones,  they  are  almost  always 
located  in  their  epiphyseal  extremities.  They  should  be  care-fully  dis- 
tinguished from  growths  simply  incrusted  or  permeated  by  calcareous 
deposits.  The  latter  have  only  the  form  of  needles,  disposed  like  osse- 
ous trabeculse,  and  cannot,  with  the  naked  eye,  be  differentiated  from 
bone ;  but  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  the  intercellular  substance 
is  incrusted  with  calcareous  salts,  that  it  is  opaque,  and  presents  small 
round  or  ovoid  cavities  without  processes  which  serve  to  lodge  the  cells 
of  the  sarcoma.  [Many  authors  make  no  distinction  between  ossifying 
and  calcifying  sarcomata,  and  regard  both  as  highly  malignant.] 

Glioma.  —  Virchow  has  given  to  these  tumors   the  name  gliomata, 
because    their   consistence    resembles    that   of   glue,  and   as    he  found 
their  tissue  similar  to  that  of  the  neu- 
roglia, he  has  separated  them  from 
sarcoma. 

These  tumors  contain  cells  from 
.006  to  .012  mm.  in  diameter,  consist- 
ing of  a  nucleus  and  a  very  small  mass 
of  protoplasm  surrounding  it.  After 
the  growth  is  hardened  in  alcohol  or 
chromic  acid,  certain  of  these  cells 
are  seen  to  possess  fine  processes  by 
which  they  anastomose  and  form  a 
reticulum  similar  to  that  of  neuroglia. 
This  reticulum  can  seldom  be  seen 
in  the  fresh  state,  and  is,  at  least  in 
part,  probably  artificial.  We  may 
add  that  similar  forms  of  cells  may 
be  seen  in  other  species  of  sarcoma, 
after  thorough  hardening.  It  is 
then  not  characteristic.  In  the  meshes  of  this  network  exist  small  free 
cells  which,  by  their  characters  and  reciprocal  relations,  recall  those  of 
encephaloid  sarcoma.  Besides,  it  is  rare  that  one  of  these  tumors  is  con- 
stituted throughout  its  entire  mass  by  such  a  reticulated  tissue ;  very 
frequently  islands  are  observed  which  have  the  structure  of  encephaloid 
or  fasciculated  sarcoma.  We  recognize,  then,  in  the  gliomata  only  sar- 
comata whose  tissue  has  a  tendency  to  organization  into  neuroglia.  The 
centre  of  these  tumors  is  generally  in  such  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration 
that,  at  first  sight,  one  might  hesitate  between  voluminous  cerebral  tu- 
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bercles  or  sarcomata.     The  vessels  of  a  glio-sarcoma  often  possess  lymph 
sheaths. 

Glio-sarcomata  are  found  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  both  in  the 
gray  and  in  the  white  substance ;  they  may  develop  along  the  cranial 
nerves  and  in  the  retina.  Virchow  reports  an  observation  of  a  glioma  in 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney. 

[Alveolae  Sakcoma  (Sarcoma  earcinomafodes  of  RindfleiscJi) . — This 
species  of  sarcoma  appearsj  both  in  a  clinical  and  histological  point  of 
view,  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  or  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  between 
the  sarcomata  and  the  carcinomata.  These  tumors  possess  an  alveolar 
structure.  Their  alveoli  may  be  large  or  small.  In  proportion  to  their 
size,  the  alveoli  are  occupied  by  one,  two,  or  three  large  ceils,  or  they 
contain  large  numbers  of  small  cells.  The  cells  are  usually  of  the 
type  of  embryonal  cells,  although  Rindfleisch  declares  that  in  some 
cases  they  are  epithelioid.  According  to  Billroth,  from  the  size  and 
arrangement  of  the  cells,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
growth  from  a  carcinoma.     According  to  S.  W.  Gross,  roundish  heaps  of 


Fig.  63. 


Alveolar  sarcoma  from  the  tibia.    X  ^00.     {Billroth.) 

small  cells  are  seen  contained  in  the  alveoli  or  spaces  of  a  connective- 
tissue  meshwork.  At  certain  points,  the  masses  of  cells  are  intersected 
by  delicate  bands  of  connective  tissue,  which  are  given  off  from  the  alve- 
olar walls,  and  which  divide  the  larger  cell  clusters  into  smaller  ones. 
Tumors  which  possess  this  structure  are  excessively  vascular,  and  are 
often  the  seat  of  pulsation  and  a  bellows  murmur,  which  have  sometimes 
caused  them  to  be  confounded  with  aneurism  during  life.  Jaff^  con- 
siders that  in  the  very  vascular  tumors  of  this  kind  the  walls  of  the  alve- 
oli are  formed  by  the  capillaries.  Weber  believes  that  in  the  vascular 
tumors  the  stroma  is  due  to  the  obliteration  of  the  blood  channels  and 
their  conversion  into  solid  fibres.  According  to  Gross,  and  in  this  he 
agrees  with  Billroth  and  ourselves,  the  points  which  distinguish  this  form 
of  sarcoma  from  carcinoma  are :  firstly,  that  the  cells  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  or  the  vessels  which  form  them ;  sec- 
ondly, that,  by  pencilling,  an  intercellular  substance  like  that  met  with 
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in  the  lymphadenoid  form  of  tumor  is  disclosed,  the  fihres  of  which  arise 
from  the  alveolar  walls  which  inclose  the  groups  of  cells.  In  other  words, 
in  alveolar  sarcoma,  the  stroma  and  cells  are  intimately  interwoven  into 
a  single  tissue,  whereas,  in  carcinoma,  the  cells  and  stroma  are  easily 
separable  into  two  distinct  tissues. 

This  form  of  tumor  is  rare.  It  has  been  found  in  the  skin,  in  muscles, 
in  bone,  in  the  lymph  glands,  and  in  the  dural  covering  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  is  second  in  malignancy  only  to  the  carcinomata,  and,  like  the 
latter,  it,  as  a  rule,  secondarily  involves  the  lymph  glands.  Metastases 
are  frequent.] 

Angiolithic  Sarcoma  (^Psammoma  of  Virehow'). — In  the  form  of 
its  cells,  this  very  curious  growth  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
preceding  species.  These  tumors  contain"  cerebral  sand,"  and  the  phy- 
siological type  of  their  structure  is  met  with  in  the  choroid  plexus.  They 
are  seen  only  within  the  cranial  vault,  in  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the  pia 
and  dura  mater. 

Such  sarcomata  are  soft,  easily  crushed,  and  contain  no  juice.  Their 
color  is  gray,  and  they  are  more  or  less  opaque  ;  they  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  a  fibrous  capsule.     The  cells  comprising  them  are  fiat  and 

Fig.  64. 


Angiolithic  sarcoma  {Psanimoma).  A.  Isolated  ceUs,  seeu  in  surface  at  n,  in  profile  at  6.  X  ^^0. 
B.  Vascular  bud,  contaiaing  a  calcareous  globe,  a.  C.  Vessel  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts,  and 
presenting  at  a  a  calcareous  concretion  upon  one  of  its  branches.    X  150- 

thin,  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  of  irregular  form.  Viewed  in  face, 
their  border  is  so  thin  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow,  and  the  nucleus  at  the 
centre  appears  lenticular;  seen  in  profile,  they  look  like  a  fibre  or  an 
extremely  long  fusiform  cell,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
nucleus.  The  cells  resemble  the  endothelium  of  the  veins,  but  they  are 
not  united  at  their  edges.  These  neoplasms  are  distinguished  from  all 
epithelial  tumors  by  the  fact  that  the  vessels  are  in  direct  connection  with 
the  cells.     This  relation  never  exists  in  epithelial  growths. 

The  bloodvessels  are  numerous  and  are  easily  isolated.  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  wall  is  entirely  formed  of  cells 
similar  to  those  which  constitute  the  morbid  mass.  These  cells  are  only 
loosely  united;  they  easily  allow  the  blood  to  ooze  out  between  them. 
Hollow  buds  (or  diverticula)  are  constantly  seen,  which  communicate 
with  the  lumen  of  a  vessel.     These  little  buds  grow  and  become  pedun- 
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culated ;  the  flattened  and  concentrically  disposed  cells  which  compose 
them  become  incrusted  with  calcareous  salts.  This  process  of  infiltra- 
tion is  identical  with  the  physiological  modifications  of  the  vessels  of  the 
choroid  plexus.  When  the  calcified  buds  have  not  broken  their  connec- 
tion with  the  vessels,  the  peduncle  and  a  part  of  the  vessel-wall  are  often 
incrusted  with  calcareous  salts,  and  have  become  homogeneous  and  vitre- 
ous. (Fig.  64,  0.)  After  separation  from  their  attachment,  these  little 
knobs  may  somewhat  resemble  a  "cell  nest"  of  epithelioma.  They  may 
or  may  not  be  calcified,  and  the  tendency  of  infiltration  by  calcareous 
salts  separates  them  from  the  epidermic  globes  or  "cell  nests"  of  epi- 
thelioma. In  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  thymus  gland, 
we  meet  with  concentric  spheres  which  may  be  calcified  or  not,  and  which 
also  are  appendages  of  the  vessel-walls  and  have  a  similar  origin. 

Myxo-sarcoma. — The  mucoid  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  sarcoma, 
associated  or  not  with  fatty  degeneration,  ends  in  the  destruction  of  the 
cells  and  the  formation  of  cavities  more  or  less  large,  filled  with  trans- 
parent gelatiniform  matter.  These  cavities  have  a  variable  volume. 
The  whole  tumor  may  be  riddled  by  them,  and  some  authors  in  this  case 
call  the  growth  a  cysto-sarcoma.  It  is  only  when  the  degeneration  is 
very  marked,  extends  almost  throughout  the  whole  tumor,  even  the  most 
recent  portions,  and  particularly  when  the  secondary  tumors  present  the 
same  appearance,  that  we  would  name  the  tumor  a  myxo-sarcoma. 

LiPOMATOUS  Sarcoma. — In  this  form,  which  is  not  uncommon,  the  cells 
are  infiltrated  with  globules  of  fat  without  being  destroyed  and  without 
ceasing  to  function,  a  capital  distinction  which  differentiates  this  form  of 
sarcoma  from  that  in  which  the  cells  are  undergoing  fatty  degeneration 
and  consequent  destruction.  Those  cells  which  contain  many  oil  globules 
may  be  much  enlarged,  with  their  nuclei  crowded  to  the  periphery.  The 
cement  or  intercellular  substance  is  very  slight,  and  the  cells  are  close 
together.  The  tumor  is  sometimes  soft,  and  the  surgeon,  when  examining 
it  by  the  naked  eye,  may  be  disposed  to  call  it  an  encephaloid  cancer. 
It  is  usually  very  large,  and  it  may  occasion  secondary  formations  with 
identical  characters. 

Melano- SARCOMA. — Melanotic  sarcoma  has  its  usual  point  of  depart- 
ure in  the  eye  or  skin;  but  it  may  also  primarily  appear  in  the  lymph- 
glands.  In  the  developing  tumor,  all  of  the  cells  are  not  equally  pig- 
mented; variously  colored  zones  may  be  seen,  white,  gray,  often  semi- 
transparent  in  the  youngest  points,  black  in  the  oldest  points,  of  sepia  or 
slate-color  in  intermediate  spots.  Sarcomata  of  this  species  may  be 
black  throughout  their  entire  mass  from  the  commencement. 

The  cells  of  these  tumors  are  round  or  fusiform,  their  disposition  and  that 
of  the  intercellular  substance  is  variable,  but  they  correspond  in  a  general 
way  with  the  structure  of  a  fasciculated  sarcoma.  (See  figs.  65,  66.) 

What  constitutes  the  specific  character  of  these  tumors  is  the  presence 
of  black  granules  in  the  interior  of  the  cells.  The  granules  are  black 
from  the  first,  and  this  forms  a  distinction  between  dark  melanotic  pig- 
ment and  the  black  pigment  which  follows  blood  extravasations.  When 
these  black  melanotic  granules  are  round,  they  may  at  first  be  confounded 
with  very  fine  fatty  granules ;  when  they  are  angular,  they  are  more 
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readily  recognized.  These  pigment-granules  often  unite  into  small  round 
clumps  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  zone,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  de- 
posit around  them  of  albuminoid  material. 


Fig.  65. 


Fig.  66. 


Cellular  structure  of  melanosis  as  seen  in  scrapings.  Cells  containing  pigment.    Prom  amelanotic 

(Bennett.)  sarcoma  of  the  liver.    X  350.     (Green.) 

The  melanotic  granules  are  first  formed  in  the  protoplasm  around  the 
nucleus ;  afterwards  they  may  invade  the  nucleus  itself. 

This  morbid  growth  has  a  great  tendency  to  occasion  secondary  inva- 
sion of  the  distant  tissues  by  similar  growths.  The  name  of  melano- 
sarcoma  should  not  be  applied  to  those  sarcomata  in  which  only  blood 
extravasations  and  their  sequelae  are  found. 

Papillary  Sarcoma. — This  does  not  constitute  a  species,  but  a  form 
which  any  sarcoma  may  assume  when  it  grows  upon  a  mucous  or  cutaneous 
surface.  We  have  already  indicated  that  sarcoma  of  the  mamma  has  a 
tendency  to  send  buds  into  the  lumina  of  the  acini  and  galactopho- 
rous  canals.  Sarcoma  of  the  skin,  which  is  the  type  of  this  variety,  at 
one  time  presents  rugae  upon  the  surface,  at  another  papillae.  Through 
proliferation  of  their  elements,  the  papillae  of  the  skin  undergo  a  con- 
siderable hypertrophy  and  even  give  off  lateral  buds.  They  are  covered 
with  epidermis,  the  cells  of  which  are  more  pigmented  than  in  the  normal 
state.  In  certain  cases,  even  the  cells  of  the  sarcomatous  papillae  are 
also  slightly  pigmented ;  it  is  possible  that  such  may  be  the  commence- 
ment of  a  melano-sarcoma,  but  in  the  most  of  these  cases  the  pigment 
appears  to  be  due  to  ecchymoses.  These  tumors  generally  increase  slowly, 
but  at  any  moment  they  may  take  on  a  rapid  growth  and  cause  second- 
ary formations. 

Development,  Extension,  and  Generalization  op  Sarcoma. — The 
development  of  sarcoma,  like  that  of  most  tumors,  comprehends  three 
terms:  1st.  the  development  of  the  primary  tumor ;  2d.  the  extension  of 
the  primary  tumor ;  3d.  the  formation  of  secondary  tumors. 

1st.  The  manner  of  the  development  of  the  primary  tumor  is  very 
simple.  It  should  be  studied,  by  preference,  in  tissue  of  which  the  struc- 
ture is  very  different  from  that  of  sarcoma.  In  bones,  the  development 
of  sarcoma  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  inflammatory  tissue  (p.  60). 
In  tendons  the  endothelial  cells,  so  atrophied  in  the  normal  state,  swell- 
their  nuclei  divide  and  surround  themselves  with  distinct  masses  of  pro- 
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toplasm;  the  embryonal  cells,  thus  formed,  become  disposed  in  long  rows, 
while  the  intercellular  substance  disappears.  [To  these  proliferated 
endothelial  cells,  the  white  blood  corpuscles  and  their  derivations  should 
perhaps  be  added  to  form  the  neoplasm.]  Thus  results  an  embryonal 
tissue  which  is  similar  to  that  of  encephaloid  sarcoma,  but  which  may 
become  by  modification  of  cells  and  intracellular  substance,  a  fasciculated 
sarcoma,  etc. 

2d.  Increase  of  the  primary  tumor  takes  place :  a.  By  the  prolifera- 
tion of  its  own  elements,  b.  Sy  continuous  invasion  of  the  neighboring 
tissue.  A  smooth,  regular,  peripheral  outline  is  an  indication  that  the 
tumor  is  no  longer  extending  by  an  invasion  of  the  neighboring  tissue. 
If  it  is  not  sharply  limited  from  the  parts  which  surround  it,  the  invasion 
is  still  continuing.  When  the  growth  is  extending,  we  see,  under  the 
microscope,  masses  of  embryonal  elements  in  process  of  formation  at  the 
expense  of  the  normal  elements  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  This  mode 
of  invasion  should  suggest  a  grave  prognosis,  but  less  grave,  however, 
than  when  morbid  masses  isolated  from  the  principal  tumor  are  to  be 
found  in  the  tissue  around  the  growth:  the  latter  mode  is  what  is  termed 
interrupted  or  discontinuous  invasion. 

3d.  When  new  tumors  of  the  same  nature  as  the  primary  growth  are 
developed  in  distant  organs,  we  say  that  they  have  become  generalized ; 
we  call  this  metastasis. 

It  is  precisely  upon  this  property  of  metastasis  that  we  have  based  our 
classification.  Sarcomata  as  a  general  rule  do  not  invade  the  lymph 
glands  by  secondary  metastasis,  they  become  generalized  through  other 
channels  than  their  lymphatics,  probably  through  their  bloodvessels 
which  are  often  in  an  embryonal  condition  and  easily  ruptured. 

Prognosis  of  Sarcoma. — The  gravity  or  malignancy  of  sarcoma,  aside 
from  the  seat  and  the  volume  of  the  growth,  is  dependent  upon  its  ten- 
dency to  extension  and  metastasis.  Sarcoma  is  more  or  less  grave  in 
proportion  as  its  organization  is  more  or  less  lowered. 

According  to  their  malignancy  the  sarcomata  might  be  classified  as 
follows,  beginning  with  the  most  malignant: — alveolar,  encephaloid,  me- 
lanic,  colloid  or  mucous,  lipomatous,  then  fasciculated,  ossifying,  etc. 
Sarcomata  which  present  true  osseous  trabeculse  are  less  to  be  feared  than 
those  which  have  simply  undergone  calcification.  The  more  pronounced 
the  tendency  of  sarcomata  to  produce  perfect  tissue,  the  more  the  organi- 
zation of  the  latter  will  be  elevated,  and  the  less  grave  they  will  be. 
Thus  among  the  myeloid  sarcomata  those  which  actually  resemble  bony 
masses  will  be  more  benign  than  those  in  which  we  will  find  parts  repre- 
senting the  tissue  of  encephaloid  or  fasciculated  sarcoma.  It  is  important 
to  take  account  of  these  complications  and  of  their  prognostic  value ; 
they  explain  why,  for  example,  the  tumors  which  some  authors  still  call 
myelo-plastic  cannot  always  be  regarded  as  benign. 

Virchow,  who  has  not  made  a  distinction  between  ossifying  and  cal- 
cifying sarcomata,  says,  in  a  general  way,  that  they  are  very  grave.  In 
making  this  distinction  we  are  led  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  ossify- 
ing sarcomata,  as  epules  and  subungual  tumors,  are,  as  everybody  knows, 
benign ;  while  fasciculated  sarcomata  incrusted  with  calcareous  salts  are 
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grave,  the  gravity  resulting  not  particularly  from  this  calcification  but 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  fasciculated  sarcomata. 

Glio-sarcoma  is  grave  solely  by  reason  of  its  seat  and  extension  by 
continuous  or  discontinuous  invasion;  it  rarely  if  ever  occasions  me- 
tastases.    We  would  say  the  same  of  psammoma  or  angiolithic  sarcoma. 

[Alveolar  sarcoma  possesses  a  great  tendency  to  metastasis,  and  of  all 
the  sarcomata,  it  most  frequently  invades  the  neighboring  lymph  glands.] 


11.— TUMORS  OP  WHICH  THE  TYPE  IS  FOUND  IN  THE 
DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE. 


1st  Class. — Myxoma. 

Definition. — Myxoma  is  a  tumor  formed  of  mucous  tissue.  Its  defi- 
nition is  involved  in  that  of  mucous  tissue.  This  tissue  forms  the  umbilical 
cord  ;  it  persists  after  birth  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  but  in  the 
embryo  it  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Mucous  tissue  in 
the  embryo  is  observed  as  one  of  the  first  phases  of  development  of  the 
embryonal  into  fibrous  and  adipose  tissue.  The  tumors  constituted  by 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  described  between  those  formed  of  embryonal 
tissue  and  those  constituted  by  fibrous  tissue. 

Physiologically,  mucous  tissue  presents  two  forms:  1st.  Round  cells 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  mucous  intercellular  substance  ;  2d.  Stellate 
and  anastomosing  cells,  suspended  in  a  similar  intercellulair  substance. 
It  is  rare  that  myxoma  presents  one  of  these  two  forms  alone. 

Description  of  Myxoma. — Myxomata  are  trembling,  gelatiniform 
tumors  permeated  by  vsssels  which  are  readily  seen  and  isolated  ;  when 
one  scrapes  them,  no  milky  juice  is  obtained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  fluid 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  solution  of  gum  arable.  In  this  fluid,  red 
blood  disks  which  have  been  forced  from  the  torn  vessels  are  seen,  to- 
gether with  cells  of  various  forms,  round,  angular,  fusiform,  sometimes 
possessing  processes.  The  cells  may  contain  one  or  more  nuclei;  they 
are  pale,  and  their  contours  are  not  dis- 
tinct, because  they  are  seen  in  a  sub- 
stance whose  index  of  refraction  nearly 
equals  their  own. 

■  Freshly  examined,  a  large  meshed  cap- 
illary network  is  seen,  in  the  walls  of 
which  the  nuclei  and  the  outline  of  the 
endothelial  cells  can  be  readily  made  out. 
Between  the  vascular  meshes  is  mucous 
tissue,  in  which  are  suspended  large  pale 
fusiform  or  stellate  cells,  which  anastomose 
with  each  other  by  their  processes.  (Fig. 
67.) 

Besides  this  net  of  plasmatic  cells,  the 
mucous  fluid  contains  round  and  small 
cells  [leucocytes]  which  have  no  connection 
with  their  neighbors.  The  presence  of  the 
cell-net  is  rendered  very  apparent  by  the 


Fig.  67. 


Myxoma.  A  minute  piece  of  a  myxoma 
of  the  arm,  showing  the  characteristic 
branched  anastomosing  cells.  There  are 
also  a  few  leucocytes,  and  one  or  two 
spindle-shaped  elements.  X  200.  {Green.) 
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addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  or  picro-carminate  of  ammonia.  Besides 
these  elements,  the  morbid  mass  often  contains  elastic  fibres  and  adipose 
cells.  Such  are  the  general  characters  of  tumors  of  this  group.  (See 
fig.  68.) 

Species  and  Vabieties  of  Myxoma. 

1st  species  :  Pure  myxoma. — It  is  composed  of  mucous  intercellular 
substance,  through  which  are  scattered  vessels,  and  round  fusiform  and 
stellate  anastomosing  cells. 

2d   SPECIES:    Myxoma   containing   a   considerable   quantity  of 

ELASTIC  FIBRES. 

3d  species:  Lipomatous  myxoma. — The  adipose  tissue  which  charac- 
terizes this  species  may  be  so  abundant  that  it  -will  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  myxoma  or  a  lipoma. 


Fig.  68. 
1  Snchondroma  , 
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S^aline  Myxoma      

Microscopic  anatomy  of  myxoma.     [A  composition  picture.]     (Bryant.) 


Glaiit  CeUs 
in  Myxoma 


Besides  these  three  species  which  may  present  the  appearances  above 
indicated,  myxoma  may  undergo  the  following  alterations  in  nutrition  : — 

a.  The  vessels  may  rupture,  an  accident  which  does  not  occur  so  fre- 
quently as  in  sarcoma,  because  the  vessel  walls  are  not  softened ;  we  have 
then  hemorrhagic  myxoma. 

h.  The  elements  of  the  tumor  may  undergo  mucous  metamorphosis. 
The  cells  are  subject  to  alterations  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  cells 
in  other  tissues. 

The  elements,  so  degenerated,  disintegrate  and  form  a  detritus  ;  there 
thus  result  cystic  cavities  filled  with  mucous  masses,  and  it  is  particularly 
from  the  surface  of  these  cysts  that  the  hemorrhages  occur.  Generally, 
fatty  degeneration  complicates  these  lesions,  and  a  part  of  the  tumor 
may  thus  become  transformed  into  a  cystic  cavity.  This  variety  might 
be  termed  a  cystic  myxoma. 
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e.  Myxomataare  papillary,  pedunculated,  and,  when  they  spring  from 
a  mucous  membrane  and  are  located  in  a  mucous  cavity,  are  also  polypoid. 
These  polypi,  growing  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nasal  fossae,  are  covered  by  ciliated  cylindrical  cells,  and  often  con- 
tain hypertrophied  glandular  tubes  which  the  mucous  membrane  contains. 

d.  Mucous  polypi  may  inflame  and  even  ulcerate,  especially  when 
they  project  externally.  In  the  foci  of  inflammation  there  is  a  trans- 
formation of  the  mucous  tissue  into  embryonal  tissue. 

e.  Myxoma  may  be  the  seat  of  gangrene,  either  limited  or  general. 

The  SEAT  of  myxoma  is  variable.  They  are  encountered  in  the  pla- 
centa, and  analogous  productions  occur  along  the  umbilical  cord  of  the 
foetus  and  of  the  new-born  child. 

Myxomata  occur  by  preference  in  locations  where  cellulo-adipose  tissue 
exists;  they  arc  frequent  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  in  the  muscles. 
In  nerves,  they  are  often  multiple,  developing  from  point  to  point  along 
the  course  of  a  peripheral  nerve.     Ascending  along  such  a  nerve,  they  , 
may  even  reach  the  cranial  cavity. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  power  of  resistance  which  the  peripheral 
nerves  offer  to  the  compression  and  invasion  of  these  tumors.  The  nerve 
tubes  usually  undergo  no  appreciable  nutritive  alteration.  In  the  brain 
myxomata  often  form  greenish  tumors.  The  various  glands  may  also  be 
their  seat.  They  are  occasionally  found  under  the  periosteum,  and  are 
met  with  also  in  the  bones,  usually  in  the  short  bones,  where  they  are 
generally  connected  with  the  periosteum.  In  the  skin  they  may  often 
assume  the  papillary  form. 

Anatomical  Diagnosis  op  Myxoma. — The  differential  diagnosis  is 
very  difficult  only  when  we  attempt  to  determine  whether  a  tumor  is  a 
sarcoma  with  mucous  metamorphosis,  or  a  myxoma  with  islands  of  embry- 
onal tissue.  We  may  be  guided  by  the  fact  that  in  parts  of  a  sarcoma 
which  have  suffered  colloid  metamorphosis,  the  cells  are  destroyed ;  in 
the  remainder  of  the  sarcomatous  tumor  the  proper  structure  can  be 
recognized.  The  presence  of  elastic  fibres  or  of  genuine  adipose  cells 
immediately  suggests  a  myxoma. 

Prognosis  of  Myxoma. — Myxomata  are  generally  non-malignant.  En- 
tirely removed,  they  very  rarely  return.  They  almost  never  cause  second- 
ary formations,  except  in  the  case  of  multiple  myxoma  of  nerves.  When 
incompletely  removed,  they  redevelop  with  a  new  vigor,  like  every  tumor 
irritated  by  surgical  interference  which  is  not  effectual.  Myxoma  may 
increase  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  connective  tissue  which 
has  first  become  embryonal,  or  it  may  enlarge  by  the  proliferation  of  its 
own  proper  mass.  Virchow  has  several  times  seen  these  tumors  form 
metastatic  formations. 

It  is  probable  that  their  gravity  or  benignancy  is  proportional  respect- 
ively to  the  amount  of  embryonal  tissue  and  of  elastic  or  adipose  tissue 
which  they  contain. 

2d  Class.— Fibrous  Tumors,    Fibroma. 

Synonyms. — These  tumors  have  received  the  name  of  fibroid  and 
desmoid.   When  the  tumor  was  very  hard,  J.  MuUer  called  it  a  steatoma. 
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Verneuil  proposed  the  name  ol  fibroma,  which  is  now  generally  employed, 
and  which  defines  the  tissue  as  well  perhaps  as  the  word  innoma,  given 
by  Paget. 

Definition. — The  definition  of  fibroma  is  supplied  by  that  of  fibrous 
tissue. 

Two  varieties  of  fibrous  tissue,  that  known  as  dense  white  fibrous  tis- 
sue, and  that  seen  in  the  inner  membrane  of  arteries,  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  description  of  two  corresponding  varieties  of  fibroma. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  70. 


Caudal  tendon  of  young  rat:  showing  ar- 
rangement and  form  of  the  flat  endothelial 
cells,  after  treatment  with  silver  nitrate.  High 
power.     {Carpenter.) 


Transverse  section  of  tendon  :  showing  so-called 
branched  corpuacies,  inclosing  spaces  which,  left 
blank,  are  naturally  filled  with  tendinous  fasci- 
culi.   High  power.    {Carpenter.) 


In  order  that  a  tumor  maj'  be  called  a  fibroma,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
it  contain  connective  tissue  and  vessels ;  it  is  necessary  that  it  contain 
nothing  else. 

Description  of  Fibroma. — Fibromata  are  tumors  which  are  dry,  hard, 
firm,  and  pearly,  pink,  or  white.  When  they  are  scraped  with  a  razor,  the 
edge  of  the  instrument  detaches  small  distinct  fragments.  In  a  thin  sec- 
tion of  a  fibroma,  one  will  see  bundles  of  fibres  which  intercross  in  every 
direction,  as  in  the  skin;  some  of  the  fasciculi  will  be  seen  lengthwise, 
others  in  cross-section,  still  others  obliquely.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
misconstrue  this  disposition,  especially  if  the  sections  are  colored  with 
carmine  and  treated  with  acetic  acid.  One  will  then  see  very  distinctly 
a  network  of  plasmatic  cells  among  the  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  These 
bands  are  to  bo  distinguished  from  bundles  of  spindle- cells  or  smooth 
muscular  tissue  by  the  fact  that  the  nuclei  of  the  fibres  are  not  in  their 
interior,  but  are  upon  them. 

Generally  there  are  no  elastic  fibres  in  this  tissue,  and  this  is  one  im- 
portant point.  Vessels  are  not  very  abundant ;  they  are  found  especially 
in  those  parts  of  the  tumor  which  possess  a  loose  connective  tissue,  and 
they  consist  of  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins. 

We  will  describe  two  species  of  fibroma. 

1st  species  :  Fibroima  with  flat  cells  and  an  amorphous  funda- 
mental SUBSTANCE. — We  often  see  upon  serous  membranes — especially 
the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  liver,  and,  above  all,  the  spleen — hard 
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tumors,  usually  small,  disposed  in  plates,  in  villosities,  or  small  globular 
masses,  which  certain  authors  have  described  d,  propos  of  perihepatitis  and 
perisplenitis.  These  tumors  are  at  times  flattened  upon  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  organ ;  otherwise  they  form  prominences,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  lobules  closely  united  by  intermediate  tissue,  or  scattered  over 
the  surface  some  distance  apart.  To  the  naked  eye,  they  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  cartilage ;  they  are  translucent  and  slightly  yellow :  they 
cut  with  difiiculty,  but  do  not  creak  under  the  knife  like  cartilage.  They 
are  so  hard  that  thin  sections  can  readily  be  made  in  the  fresh  condition. 
The  latter  examined  in  water,  without  recourse  to  any  reagent,  show  par- 
allel lamellae  separated  by  openings.  After  staining  with  carmine,  cells 
can  be  very  distinctly  seen  in  these  open  spaces.  The  cells  are  flat,  have 
an  elongated  nucleus,  and  processes  which  anastamose  with  neighboring 
cells.  These  preparations  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  cornea, 
and,  on  this  account,  Rindfieisch  called  them  corneal  fibromata.  But 
their  fundamental  substance  is  different  from  that  of  the  cornea,  for 
it  is  amorphous.  It  probably  consists  of  gelatine.  These  fibromata  do 
not  contain  vessels.  They  are  very  frequently  the  seat  of  calcareous 
infiltration;  the  tissue  then  becomes  yellow,  opaque,  and  solid.  A  genu- 
ine petrifaction  may,  however,  take  place,  when  they  are  translucent  and 
stony.  The  petrifaction  may  occur  in  superposed  layers.  Such  are  the 
formations  which  the  old  authors  called  osseous  plates  of  the  pleura,  peri- 
toneum, etc.  The  calcareous  infiltration  of  these  tumors  always  com- 
mences at  their  centre. 

2d  SPECIES:  Fasciculated  fibroma. — To  the  naked  eye,  these  tumors 
have  a  characteristic  aspect.  They  consist  of  an  agglomeration  of  a 
number  of  firm  hard  lobules.  Upon  section,  the  centre  of  each  of  these 
lobules  forms  a  conical  prominence,  and  the  fibrous  bundles  which  com- 
pose the  cone  are  interwoven  in  a  concentric  manner.  Several  similar 
lobules  are  united  together  by  a  loose  connective  tissue,  permeated  by 
vessels  which  sometimes,  but  not  always,  penetrate  the  interior  of  the 
lobule.  Under  the  microscope,  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  which  com- 
pose the  lobules  are  seen  to  intercross  in  every  conceivable  direction,  and 
to  contain  cells  which  form  a  network,  as  in  young  or  adult  connective 
tissue. 

The  varieties  of  fasciculated  fibroma  depend  upon  modifications  of 
nutrition. 

a.  In  some,  the  fundamental  substance  is  infiltrated  with  serum,  as  in 
oedema ;  the  tumor  is  then  called  mol- 

luscoid  fibroma  (Molluscum  simplex). 
(Fig.  71.) 

b.  In  other  cases,  a  mucous  meta- 
morphosis of  the  fundamental  sub- 
stance and  of  the  cells  may  cause  a 
partial  destruction  of  the  tumor  by 
the  formation,  in  points,  of  cysts  filled 
with  detritus — Mucoid  fibroma. 

0.  Except  in  those  fibromata  which 
have  a  syphilitic  origin,  fatty  degene- 
ration  is   rare.       Syphilitic  fibromata  Fibroma,  moUuBcum.    {Virchow.) 
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soften  at  the  centre,  and  through  this  degeneration,  united  with  the  mucoid, 
may  disappear.  We  do  not  classify  these  tumors  with  gummata,  which 
have  a  definite  histological  character. 

d.  Calcareous  infiltration  is  so  frequent  in  these  tumors  that  few 
fibromata  escape  it  entirely,  after  they  have  existed  for  a  long  time.  It 
begins  at  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  that  is,  at  the  point  most  distant  from 
the  vessels. 

The  fibrous  tissue  which  exists  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  combi- 
nation with  lipoma,  myxoma,  carcinoma,  etc.,  is  only  an  accessory  ele- 
ment in  them,  and  should  not  therefore  cause  a  classification  among  the 
fibromata  of  any  growth  in  which  the  fibrous  tissue  holds  only  a  Subordi- 
nate position, 

e.  When  fibromata  have  the  form  of  a  pedunculated  polyp,  they  may 
from  irritation  inflame,  ulcerate,  and,  like  every  suppurating  wound,  heal 
by  granulation. 

The  DEVELOPMENT  of  fasciculatcd  fibroma  is  not  well  understood,  because 
generally  they  are  removed  only  after  they  have  completed  their  growth, 
when  they  are  stationary  and  their  process  of  development  is  dormant. 
Foerster  states  that  there  are  islands  of  embryonal  tissue  in  fibroma 
which  are  increasing.  It  may  be  supposed  from  this  fact  that  each  lob- 
ule may  possess  an  independent  centre  of  development. 

The  SEAT  of  fibromata  is  variable.  They  ai-e  found  in  the  skin  and  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Upon  mucous  membranes  they  are  ob- 
served less  frequently  than  are  myxomata. 
The  retro-pha-ryngeal  polypi  form  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  In  the  mammae,  they 
are  seen  under  two  forms  :  the  one  consti- 
tutes a  single  mass  which  presents  the 
character  of  a  fasciculated  fibroma  (fibrous 
bodies  of  the  mamma,  Cruveilhier) ;  the 
other  is  diffuse,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
proliferation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  culs- 
de-sac  and  ducts  of  the  gland.  The  canals 
enlarge  and  become  transformed  into 
genuine  lacunar  cysts,  into  which  vascu- 
larized fibrous  vegetations,  covered  with 
epithelium,  may  project,     (c.  Fig.  72.) 

Fibromata  are  frequent  upon  the  perios- 
teum. A  point  in  their  differential  diag- 
nosis from  sarcoma  of  the  periosteum,  which 
Virchow  insists  upon,  is  that  the  former  do 
not  penetrate  into  the  bone,  but  are  limited 
to  its  enveloping  membrane. 

The  ANATOMICAL  DIAGNOSIS  of  fibroma  is 
easy ;  sarcoma  and  myxoma,  in  their  cystic 
varieties,  are  the  only  tumors  with  which 
certain  mucous  fibromata  could  be  con- 
founded; but  an  examination  of  the  parts 
external  to  the  cyst  will  furnish  the  data 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 


Fig.  72. 


Papillary  fibroma  of  the  breast.  Fi- 
brous vegetations  projecting  into  the 
galaetophorous  canals  which  have  be- 
come cystic;  they  are  covered  by  their 
epithelium  at  c,  and  are  denuded  of  it 
at  a  ;  &,  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 
X300. 
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Prognosis. — These  tumors  are  benign  and  generally  single.  As  a 
rule,  they  do  not  return  after  their  complete  ablation.  Retro-pharyngeal 
fibroma  may  form  an  exception  to  this  law.  Molluscoid  fibromata  have 
a  certain  malignity,  by  reason  of 'their  extension  or  their  considerable 
size.     The  fibromata,  as  a  class,  are  more  innocent  than  the  myxomata. 

3d  Class. — Lipoma. 

Synonyms. — Cruveilhier  has  proposed  the  word  adipoma.  When  the 
consistence  of  the  tumor  was  firm  and  hard,  it  was  formerly  called  a 
steatoma.     Cruveilhier  named  the  latter  adipo-fihroma. 

Definition. — The  definition  of  lipoma  is  based  upon  the  cellulo-adipose 
tissue  which  constitutes  it. 

We  do  not  recognize  as  a  lipoma  the  masses  of  adipose  tissue  which 
replace  an  atrophied  organ,  nor  do  we  think  of  lipoma  when  considering 
the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fat  in  the  omentum  or  other  parts  in 
persons  with  an  exaggerated  corpulency.  The  name  should  be  limited  to 
abnormal  circumscribed  masses  of  adipose  tissue  having,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  vitality  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  organism.  This  independ- 
ent vitality  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  person  carrying  one  of  these 
tumors  may  become  emaciated  without  seeing  his  tumor  diminish  in  volume. 

Description  of  Lipoma. — In  the  physiological  state,  the  adipose  ves- 
sels are  collected  together  in  limited  masses  or  lobules.  These  lobules 
are  also  met  with  in  lipoma.  They  contain  very  large  adipose  cells, 
which  are  surrounded  by  an  enveloping  membrane  ;  the  nucleus  of  these 
transformed  connective-tissue  cells  is  very  distinct.  Both  the  lobules  and 
the  cells  are  much  larger  than  in  the  normal  state. 

The  naked-eye  aspect  of  lipoma  perfectly  resembles  that  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous adipose  tissue.     Its  peculiar  struc- 
ture gives  it  a  softness  and  false  fluctuation  Fig-  73. 
which  is  characteristic. 

The  size  of  lipomata  is  variable  ;  sometimes 
the  tumors  are  of  colossal  dimensions. 

In  form,  these  growths  are  lobulated  and 
have  either  diffuse  or  very  sharply  limited 
borders.  They  often  form  polypoid  elevations, 
and  may  sometimes  have  a  pedicle.  They 
may  be  single  or  multiple. 

Concerning  their  location,  lipomata  are  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the    _.  _       ,»,      ,, 

1  •  mi  11  •  1  Lipoma.    Some  of  the  cells  contain 

skin.     1  hey  have  been  seen  in  the  mucous      crystallized  fatty  acids,  x  200. 
membrane.     Upon  serous  membranes,  adipose 

polypi  may  exist  in  the  normal  state ;  such  are  the  epiploic  appendages 
of  the  large  intestine  and  the  fringes  of  articular  synovial  membranes. 
These  may  be  the  starting  point  of  lipoma. 

Lipomata  may  be  found  in  muscular  tissue.  Here  the  muscular  fasci- 
culi remain  normal,  which  is  not  so  of  any  other  new  formations  seated 
in  muscular  tissue.     Lipomata  of  bones  are  rare. 

In  the  mammary  glands,  the  new  tissue  is  disposed  around  the  galac- 
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tophorous  canals  and  the  acini,  while  the  organ  preserves  its  form.  It 
may  acquire  a  volume  and  weight  so  enormous  that  it  is  imposible  for  the 
patient  to  walk. 

Species  and  Varieties  of  Lipoma. 

1st  species  :  Pure  lipomata  are  composed  of  nothing  else  than  adipose 
tissue,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  connective  tissue  surrounding  the 
lobules;  the  latter  are  large,  and  give  a  distinct  sense  of  a  characteristic 
false  fluctuation. 

2d  SPECIES:  Myxomatous  lipomata. — ^The  myxomatous  tissue  is  found 
in  the  lobules  between  the  adipose  vesicles. 

3d  SPECIES:  Fibrous  lipomata. — In  them  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue  is  very  abundant  (adipo-fibroma  of  Cruveilhier,  and  steatoma  of  old 
authors).  By  the  naked  eye,  it  might  be  confounded  with  fibroma 
and  carcinoma. 

4th  SPECIES:  Erectile  lipomata. — The  vessels  may  be  very  numerous 
a,nd  distended. 

Nutritive  alterations  in  lipoma  which  are  worthy  of  study  are: — 

a.  Fatty  degeneration:  the  adipose  vesicles  rupture  and  become  re- 
duced to  fine  granules;  the  tissue  has  then  a  gray  opaque  appearance. 
h.  Grangrene  is  possible  in  lipoma,  and  is  most  frequently  seen  in  morbid 
masses  arising  from  the  peritoneum  or  synovial  membrane,  c.  Calcareous 
infiltration  ma. J  occnv.  d.  The  lipoma  may  inflame,  in  which  case  embry- 
onal tissue  is  formed,  the  fat  of  the  adipose  vesicles  is  partially  absorbed, 
whilst  the  tumor  becomes  harder. 

Development  of  Lipoma. — Since  it  is  in  the  plasmatic  cells  (connective- 
tissue  corpuscles) ,  whether  they  are  newly-formed  or  pre-existent,  that  the 
fat  first  appears,  they  may  be  considered  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the 
morbid  growth. 

Prognosis  of  lipoma. — These  tumors  are  grave  only  on  account  of 
the  volume  which  they  may  attain,  the  inflammatory  accidents  which  they 
may  determine,  and  by  reason  of  their  location. 


4th  Class Carcinoma. 

This  class  comprehends  tumors  which  by  their  aspect  and  gravity  ap- 
pear to  be  separated  from  the  other  forms  of  tumors,  the  type  of  which  is 
in  the  connective  tissue.  But  nevertheless,  they  properly  belong  with 
connective-tissue  growths,  because  of  their  origin,  their  mode  of  develop- 
ment, and  their  constitution. 

Synonyms. — The  word  carcinoma  corresponds  to  the  terms  alveolar, 
scirrhous,  encephaloid  cancer,  etc.,  but  the  synonym  is  far  from  being 
absolute. 

Definition. — The  word  carcinoma,  employed  at  first  in  Germany  in 
the  same  vague  sense  as  cancer,  has  of  late  received  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition, based  upon  histological  structure.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  defined,  for  to-day  many  of  the  German  pathological 
anatomists  do  not  consider  carcinoma  and  epithelioma  as  absolutely 
distinct. 
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We  would  define  carcinoma  in  the  following  terms: — 

Carcinoma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  a  fibrous  stroma  limiting  alveoli, 

which  latter  by  communications  with  one  another  form  a  cavernous  si/stem; 

these  alveoli  are  filled  with  free  cells,  which  are  separated  from  each 

other  only  by  a  fluid  more  or  less  abundant. 

Gbnbkal  Description  of  Carcinoma. — Let  us  study  each  of  these 
two  parts — the  stroma  and  the  contents  of  the  alveoli.  The  cells  con- 
tained in  the  alveoli  in  the  midst  of  an  intercellular  fluid  substance  con- 
stitute, with  the  latter,  the  milky  juice  of  cancer.  This  milky  juice  is 
easily  squeezed  from  the  cavernous  tissue,  or  is  readily  obtained  by  scrap- 
ing. When  one  examines  this  fluid  under  the  microscope,  there  is  always 
observed  a  considerable  number  of  cells  which  present  an  inconceivable 
variety  of  form  and  dimension.  Some  round  and  uninucleated  are  small, 
measuring  only  .009  or  .010  mm. ;  others,  equally  spherical,  are  more 
voluminous,  reaching  a  diameter  of  .020  to  .040  mm.,  and  even  more. 
Often  they  are  polygonal,  with  obtuse  or  very  sharp  angles ;  such  are 
the  cells  with  sharp  caudal  extremities.  Nothing  can  be  more  varied 
than  these  forms.  Certain  of  these  cells  appear  flat  when  they  present 
their  surface,  and  thin  when  seen  in  profile.  They  may  be  lengthened 
into  the  form  of  a  spindle  at  their  extremities,  like  the  cells  of  fascicu- 
lated sarcoma.  A  polymorphous  analogue,  although  less  pronounced, 
may  be  met  with  in  sarcoma,  as  we  have  seen. 

These  cells  inclose  one  or  more  nuclei,  sometimes  as  many  as  15  or 
20  in  a  single  cell.  The  nuclei  are  large,  oval  or  spherical,  and  contain 
one  or  more  nucleoli,  usually  voluminous. 


Fis.  74. 


Fig.  75. 


Cells  from  a  scirrlius  of  the  mamma.     X  350. 
{Green.) 


Cells  from  a  cancer  :  showing  cell- 
contenta,  nuclei,  and  nucleoli ;  the 
nuclei  dividing.     [Rindjleisoh) . 


When  they  are  very  large,  the  nucleoli  appear  as  vesicles.  The  nuclei 
often  have  a  double  contour.  These  forms  of  nuclei  and  nucleoli  are  often 
met  with  in  the  cells  of  sarcoma  and  even  sometimes  in  simple  inflamma- 
tory growths. 

The  cells  of  carcinoma  are  polygonal  by  reciprocal  pressure  when 
they  are  contained  in  a  cavity  with  only  a  very  small  amount  of  inter- 
cellular fluid  substance.  The  anatomical  reason  of  this  form  of  the  cells 
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Fig.  76. 


is  the  same  as  that  which  determines  the  pavement  form  of  the  cells  of 
mucous  membranes.  From  this  analogy  of  forms  some  authors  have 
concluded  an  analogy  of  nature,  and  have  employed  the  term  epithelial 
or  epithelioid  for  the  designation  of  the  cells  of  carcinoma.  These  cells 
do  not  appear  to  have  a  proper  membrane,  and  they  are  not  closely  united, 
which  features  sharply  separate  them  from  cells  of  epithelium. 

Besides  the  foregoing  variations  of  form,  which  are  more  or  less  due 
to  pressure,  the  cells  of  carcinoma  experience  divers  other  aberrations. 
They  are  subject,  like  other  cells,  to  all  the  changes  of  nutrition,  such 
as  vacuolation,  vesiculation,  mucoid  degeneration,  fatty  degeneration, 
etc.     These  nutritive  alterations  give  rise  to  varieties  (see  fig.  76). 

The  stroma,  the  second  essential  constituent  part  of 
carcinoma,  is  obtained  in  fragments  by  scraping,  or  by 
making  a  thin  section  and  afterwards  brushing  away 
the  contents  of  the  alveoli. 

It  consists  of  fibrous  trabeculae  united  together  and 
forming  a  continuous  whole.  Bach  trabecula  represents 
one  or  more  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue  containing 
plasmatic  cells.  The  latter  become  distinct  when,  by 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  fibrils  have  swollen  and 
become  transparent  and  homogeneous  (see  fig.  77). 

It  is  especially  at  the  nodal  points  or  points  of  union 
of  trabeculae  that  the  plasmatic  cells  are  seen  to  con- 
tain one  or  more  ovoid  nuclei.  In  these  fibrous  tra- 
beculae arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  form  a  very 
regular  network. 

Do  carcinomata  possess  lymphatics  ?  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  has  in- 
jected them,  and  Rindfleisch  thinks  that  they  form  channels  around  the 


Colloid  cells,  from  a 
colloid  cancer.  {Rind- 


Fig.  77. 


Pencilled  stroma  of  carcinoma,  showing  alveoli.    The  masses  of  cells  remain  in  some.    X  ^OO- 

{Rindjleisch.) 


bloodvessels,  analogous  to  the  perivascular  lymph  sheaths  of  the  nerve 
centres.     We  Shall  soon  return  to  the  consideration  of  this  point. 
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When  a  very  thin  section  of  a  carcinoma  is  examined,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined that  the  alveoli  are  perfectly  closed  cavities,  but  when  the  section  is 
thicker,  it  is  very  readily  seen  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  cavernous  tis- 
sue, the  cavities  of  which  communicate  with  one  another. 

Development  of  Carcinoma. — The  development  of  carcinoma  brings 
us  to  its  nature.  Let  us  see  what  transpires  in  the  development  of  car- 
cinoma in  the  midst  of  bony  tissue. 

We  observe  at  first  just  what  takes  place  in  the  inflammatory  process. 
The  phenomena  of  rarefying  or  condensing  osteitis  constitute  the  first 
phase  or  period  of  hesitation  of  development  of  carcinoma  in  bone.  Soon, 
however,  the  embryonal  marrow  becomes  transformed  into  fibrous  tissue ; 
second  phase  ov  fibrous  phase. 

It  is  from  this  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue  that  carcinoma  is  developed 
by  a  peculiar  method.  This  tissue  possesses  a  fundamental  fibrillar 
substance  containing  plasmatic  or  lymph  spaces,  within  which  the  cells 
enter  into  proliferation  and  give  birth  to  3,  4,  or  5  small  cells.  The 
lymph  spaces  grow  in  size  and  constitute  irregular  alveoli  with  canalicular 
projections  which  anastomose  with  those  of  neighboring  spaces.  These 
spaces  after  further  enlargement  become  rounded,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  cells  multiply  and  grow  in  their  interior.  Thus  the  cavernous  tissue 
of  carcinoma  is  formed. 

Fig.  78. 


Development  of  carcinoma  in  the  mamma,  n.  Lymph  spaces  wbich  enlarge  by  the  multiplication 
of  their  cells  ;  at  c,  they  have  preserved  tlieir  angular  form ;  at  d,  they  have  hecome  spherical  and 
form  there  the  alveoli  of  carcinoma.    X  ISO. 

In  the  mammary  gland  an  analogous  development  is  observed.  The 
trabeculag  of  connective  tissue  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
gland  and  which  from  thence  radiate  into  the  neighboring  tissue,  become 
more  charged  with  juice  than  in  the  normal  state,  thicken  and  soften. 
Upon  a  thin  section,  it  is  discovered  that  the  lymph  spaces  ^re  in  process 
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of  enlargement,  and  that  they  end,  by  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  which 
they  contain,  in  the  formation  of  carcinomatous  alveoli. 

This  dilatation  of  the  lymph  spaces  takes  place  without  degeneration 
of  the  fundamental  substance  which,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  more  dense 
under  the  pressure  which  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  exercise  upon  it.  This 
pressure,  exerted  regularly  in  all  directions  from  the  centre  of  the  alve- 
olus, is  the  cause  of  the  spherical  or  rounded  form  of  the  alveoli.  (Fig. 
78.) 

In  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  the  adipose  tissue  is  preserved;  the  tumor 
grows  at  the  expense  of  the  connective-tissue  trabeculse  which  separate 
the  lobules  of  adipose  vesicles,  while  the  latter  for  a  long  time  remain 
inta(3t  in  the  midst  of  the  morbid  mass.  These  islands  of  fat,  angular 
and  disseminated  irregularly  over  the  section  of  a  tumor,  have  enabled 
us  many  a  time  to  form,  by  the  naked  eye  examination,  an  opinion 
which  has  always  been  verified  by  the  microscope. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  phenomena  are  transpiring  in  the  fibrous 
trabeculEe,  the  epithelium  of  some  of  the  canals  and  acini  proliferates, 
on  account  of  an  adjacent  irritation.  The  acini  become  distended  with 
cells,  and  hypertrophied  to  such  an  extent  that  one  might  be  inclined 
to  believe  in  a  direct  relation  between  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  of 
the  epithelium  and  the  development  of  carcinoma. 

It  has  even  been  claimed  that  a  carcinoma  is  a  new  gland  destined  to 
eliminate  noxious  elements  from  the  organism,  just  as  the  kidney  elimin- 
ates urea.  The  falsity  of  this  conception  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  a  thorough  ablation  of  the  morbid  mass  producing  an 
intoxication,  it  is  the  only  remedy  which  offers  even  a  small  degree  of 
safety  to  the  patient. 

It  is  upon  the  existence  of  this  new  epithelial  tissue  in  the  acini  and 
galactophorous  canals  of  mammae  which  are  the  seat  of  carcinoma,  that 
is  founded  what  analogy  may  exist  between  the  latter  and  the  glandular 
system.  The  force  of  this  analogy  is  destroyed  by  the  process  of  de- 
velopment which  we  have  related.  In  epithelioma,  on  the  contrary,  we 
never  see  epithelial  tissue  developed  in  the  interior  of  lymph  spaces,  but 
in  embryonal  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  pre-existent  epithelial  tissue. 
What  characterizes  carcinoma  is  its  development  in  the  lymph  spaces  of 
the  connective  tissue,  and  the  mammary  gland  does  not  escape  this  rule. 
[At  the  present  time  most  pathologists,  and  especially  the  Grerman,  are 
inclined  to  consider  carcinoma  as  of  glandular  or  epithelial  origin  rather 
than  as  developing  from  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue.  In  support  of 
the  former  view,  Rindfleisch  says,  "  the  majority  of  carcinomata  proceed 
primarily  either  from  the  epithelial  clad  surface  of  the  body,  from  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane,  or  from  secreting  glands.  They  depend 
upon  an  abnormal  growth  of  the  epithelial  tissue."  Billroth,  in  his  work 
on  "  Surgical  Pathology,"  "  maintains  a  strict  boundary  between  epithe- 
lial and  connective-tissue  cells,"  and  says,  "  true  carcinoma  have  a  forma- 
tion similar  to  that  of  true  epithelial  glands  (not  the  lymphatic  glands), 
and  whose  cells  are  mostly  actual  derivatives  from  true  epithelium." 
This  writer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  an  epithe- 
lial cancer  to  occur  primarily  in  a  bone  or  lymphatic  gland."  Waldeyer 
defines  carcii5oma  as  an  "  atypical  epithelial  neoplasm."     Birch-Hirsch- 
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feld  also  accepts  this  definition  of  Waldeyer  for  the  histogenesis  of 
scirrhus ;  but  describes  as  endothelial  cancer  a  tumor  developed  from  the 
endothelial  cells  existing  in  tissues,  and  therefore  of  connective  tissue 
origin.  S.  Samuel,  Cohnheim,  Klebs,  and  Liicke,  all  consider  carcino- 
mata  to  have  their  origin  only  from  epithelial  cells,  and  not  from  the 
connective-tissue  cells.  Rudnew,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  his  work  on 
general  and  special  pathology,  expresses  himself  as  believing  in  the  epi- 
thelial origin  only  of  carcinoma.  Perhaps  all  of  these  diverse  opinions 
present  a  part  of  the  truth  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  carcinoma. 
But  these  are  problems  which  should  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  be  dogmatically  decided.  It  remains  for  future  investigators 
to  determine  the  relative  influences  of  proliferation  of  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  of  the  endothelial  cell,  of  the  epithelial  cell,  whether 
glandular  or  investing,  of  the  wandering  white  corpuscles,  and  of  the 
infective  power  of  certain  elements,  upon  the  genesis  and  the  extension 
of  carcinoma.] 

The  increase  of  the  tiimor  is  either  by  the  growth  of  its  own  mass  or 
by  invasion  of  neighboring  tissue.  One  finds  a  proof  of  the  growth  of 
carcinoma  by  proliferation  of  its  own  tissue,  when  upon  sections  of  hard- 
ened pieces,  one  recognizes  in  the  trabeculse  of  the  fibrous  stroma, 
lymphatic  spaces,  which  are  distended  with  cells,  and  which  are  in  pro- 
cess of  conversion  into  carcinomatous  alveoli. 

Fig.  79. 


Carcinoma  of  mammary  gland — the  gronnd  substance  of  the  section  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
a.  Alveoli  of  the  carcinoma  filled  with  cells,  b.  Lymph  spaces  shown  in  the  fibrous  tissue  after 
treatment  by  nitrate  of  silver,    c.  Lymphatics  showing  silver  staining  of  the  endothelium. 


Growth  by  invasion  of  neighboring  tissue  is  continuous  or  discontinu- 
ous. What  is  meant  by  these  phrases  has  already  been  explained  d 
fropos  of  sarcoma.     Both  of  these  modes  are  common  in  carcinoma. 

The  generalization  or  the  secondary  production   of   tumors   in   dis- 
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tant  parts  is  always,  in  carcinoma,  preceded  by  a  hypertrophy  with  indu- 
ration of  the  lymph  glands  into  which  the  lymphatics  from  the  tumor 
empty. 

Why  is  carcinoma  the  pathological  tissue  which  most  easily  and  most 
constantly  determines  lesions  of  the  lymph  glands  ?  It  is  because  the 
alveoli  of  carcinoma  communicate  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  tumor 
and  of  the  neighboring  tissue. 

This  truth  is  demonstrated  by  the  study  of  preparations  made  by  the 
impregnation  of  nitrate  of  silver.  (Fig.  79.)  This  is  a  fact  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  which  justifies  the  analogy  claimed  by  us  between 
carcinoma  and  connective  tissue. 

In  carcinoma  the  fibrous  tissue  presents  a  hyperplastic  aberration  of 
certain  of  its  elements. 

The  lymph  glands  in  carcinoma  generally,  though  not  always,  exhibit 
the  structure  of  the  primary  tumor ;  but  they  may  undergo  simply  a 
fibrous  transformation.  It  is  in  this  fibrous  tissue  that  the  alveoli  will 
form  if  the  original  growth  is  reproduced.  This  fact,  which  is  often  very 
evident,  has  escaped  the  authors  who  have  preceded  us.  It  has  for  us 
great  significance,  for  it  adds  to  the  support  of  our  view  of  the  nature  of 
carcinoma. 

Species  and  Varieties  of  Carcinoma.- — These  species  are  based 
neither  upon  the  size  nor  upon  the  form  of  the  cells  ;  the  latter,  in  efi'ect, 
are  usually  small  in  a  young  carcinoma,  and,  on  the  contrary,  voluminous 


Scirrhous  carcinoma.  Carcinoma  simplex  mammje.  a.  Development  of  nests  of  cancer  cells.  6. 
Fully  formed  carcinoma  tissue,  c.  Commencing  cicatrization,  and  at  the  same  time  a  representation 
of  the  relation  of  stroma  and  cells  in  scirrhus.    d.  Cancer  cicatrix.    X  300.     {Rindfleisch,) 


in  a  carcinoma  in  full  development ;  their  round  or  polyhedric  form  is 
solely  connected  with  the  greater  on  lesser  quantity  of  intercellular 
fluid.  It  is  upon  the  amount  and  the  condition  of  the  stroma  that  the 
species  of  this  class  of  tumors  depend. 
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1st  Species  :  Fibrous  Carcinoma  (Scirrhus). — "When  the  trabeculse 
of  the  stroma  are  thick  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  alveoli,  and  are 
resistant,  we  have  to  do  with  a  hard  or  scirrhous  carcinoma.  The  fibrillar 
aspect  of  the  trabeculae  is  not  marked ;  this  tissue  condenses,  becomes 
homogeneous  and  refracting.  Sometimes  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells 
in  the  alveoli  is  seen ;  the  cells  may  break  down,  the  fatty  granules 
set  free  in  the  intercellular  fluid  are  then  borne  away  by  the  lymph- 
atics ;  the  fibrous  tissue  may  then  contract  so  that  the  alveoli  which 
contain  only  a  very  small  amount  of  fluid  and  some  fatty  granules  be- 
come almost  effaced — the  condition  of  atrophic  scirrhus.  This  atrophy 
is  seen  in  some  points,  especially  in  the  central  portions  of  the  growth, 
which  then  yield  no  juice,  while  the  periphery  of  the  tumor  shows  alveoli 
containing  both  cells  and  juice.  The  lymph  glands  are  very  quickly 
involved  in  this  form  of  tumor.  By  secondary  metastasis  the  growth 
constantly  but  slowly  invades  most  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  whilst  the  pri- 
mary morbid  mass  may  increase  only  very  slowly  or  not  at  all,  or  may 
even  undergo  atrophy. 

2d  Species:  Bncephaloid  or  Medullary  Carcinoma. — In  this  form 
of  carcinoma  the  fibrous  trabeculae  are  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  alveoli.      The  fibrous  tissue  is  not  very  resistant,  con- 
sequently  hemorrhages    readily  occur. 
Upon  section  the  surface  of  the  tumor  Fig-  81- 

is  soft  and  diversely  colored — mottled 
grayish-white  or  pink,  and  red,  yellow, 
or  brown.  "> 

The  primary  tumors  grow  much  more  "^ 

rapidly  in  this  form  than  in  scirrhus,  ^ 

but  then   metastasis  is  less  extensive.         ,    - 

We  may  distinguish  several  varieties      \  si 
of  encephaloid  carcinoma  : — 

The  pultaceous  form.,  in  which  the     ^j     __  , 
tissue  is  soft  and  the  alveoli  are  sovolu-  -»,-—     --s^n. 

mmous  that  they  can  be  distinguished  ^ 

by  the  naked  eye.     By  pressure   the  '** 

growth  exudes  a  very  thick  and  abundant  Eaoephaloid  oaacer,  from  a    secondary 

P  .  ^  „«'    -  -,      .         „  cancer  of  tke  liver,  snowing  the  large  size 

juice.     Ihe  erectile  hcematode  is  often    of  the  aiveou  and  the  thinness  of  their 
associated  with  the  preceding  form :   in    waiis.  in  the  latter  smaiiceiis  are  visible. 

it,     the     bloodvessels,    which     are    very      '^'"'  ^"^^  epithelial  cells  are  commencing 
,  T1     ,      1     ■  T  to  undergo  fatty  metamorphosis,     y  200. 

numerous,  become   dilated   into    diver-    ^eh-em.) 

ticula  or  aneurismal  sacs,  visible  to  the 

naked  eye  as  little  red  points ;  they  project  into  the  alveoli,  and  may 

rupture,  and  give  origin  to  blood  extravasations  therein. 

The  softness  of  an  encephaloid  carcinoma  may  be  entirely  due  to  the 
presence  of  only  an  extremely  small  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  alveoli 
themselves  being  small,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  trabeculse. 
Changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  elements  of  carcinoma  give  rise  to  the 
three  following  forms  : — 

3d  Species:  Lipomatous  Carcinoma. — The  cells  in  the  alveoli  become 
filled  with  fat  drops  and  resemble  adipose  cells  of  connective  tissue,  but 
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there  are  no  bands  of  connective  tissue 
which  hold  them  together.  These  tumors 
so  greatly  resemble  lipoma ta  that  they  may 
be  readily  mistaken  for  the  latter  if  they  are 
not  carefully  studied.  In  these  cases  the 
cells  are  not  destroyed.  We  have  seen  an 
example  of  metastasis  of  this  species  of 
carcinoma  where  all  the  secondary  tumors 
presented  the  same  characters. 

4tii  Species:  Colloid  Carcinoma.— 
The  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  of  this 
species  of  carcinoma  gives  to  it  a  char- 
acteristic gelatiniform  aspect  which  is  re- 
produced in  the  secondary  formations. 
Colloid  cancer  has  also  been  called  alveolar^ 
which  is  an  objectionable  word,  because  all 
carcinomata  are  alveolar.  The  alveoli  of 
colloid  carcinoma  do  not  essentially  differ 
from  those  of  the  other  species  ;  their  tra- 
beculse  are  more  easily  seen  only  because 
the  alveoli  are  filled  with  colloid  matter, 
which  is  more  or  less  transparent.  (Figs. 
76, 82, 83.)    The  cells  become  loaded  with 

drops  of  colloid  matter,  become  spherical,  vesicular,  and  finally  destroyed. 

Those  which  remain  are  sometimes  colossal ;  there  are  then  only  a  few  cells 


Cellsof  colloid  carcinoma,  a.  A  large 
cell  cODtaining  another  cell  Trilhin  it. 
d.  Mother  cell.  c.  Cells  infiltrated 
■with  colloid  matter.  6.  Cell  filled 
with  a  colloid  drop.  e.  Cells  reduced 
to  a  disk  ia  processs  of  destruction. 
X351. 


Fig.  83. 


Colloid  cancer :  showing  the  large  alveoli,  within  which  is  contained  the  gelatinous 
colloid  material.    X  300.    {Rinflfleisch.) 


in  each  alveolus,  in  the  midst  of  a  fluid  also  colloid.  The  alveoli  themselves 
are  distended  by  this  fluid,  and  have  a  regularly  spherical  form.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  colloid  degenerations,  here  also  there  is  united  with  it 
some  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells.  The  stroma  of  the  tumor  occasion- 
ally may  be  so  little  modified  that  the  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue  are 
very  distinct ;  at  other  times  the  trabeculse  are  oedematous,  and  their  fibrils 
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are  separated  by  a  small  amount  of  fluid.  They  also  may  have  undergone 
colloid  metamorphosis,  and  have  been  destroyed  or  very  much  thinned. 
One  then  finds  an  anfractuous  cavity,  festooned  at  its  periphery,  and 
showing  very  fine  intercrossing  fibrils,  the  remains  of  thin  trabeculae  form- 
ing arcs  of  regular  circles  (see  fig.  83)  ;  a  number  of  such  anfractuous 
cavities,  with  some  more  perfect  alveoli  are  collected  together  into  a  lobule 
bordered,  however,  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  this  disposition  which 
causes  the  naked  eye  appearance  of  alveoli,  and  which  has  suggested 
the  name  "  alveolar  carcinoma."  The  foregoing  alterations  are  some- 
times accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  vessels  which  may  rupture  and 
give  rise  to  extravasations  of  blood. 

5th  Species:  Melano-Carcinoma. — It  is  more  rare  than  melano-sar- 
coma.  The  cells  contained  in  the  alveoli  are  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  present  in  their  interior  melanotic  granules.  The  trabeculae  may  also 
be  infiltrated  by  the  same  granules,  which  are  then  deposited  around  the 
plasmatic  cells  which  they  contain. 

Independently  of  the  foregoing  characteristics,  which  are  reproduced  in 
the  secondary  formations,  many  carcinomatous  tumors  may  present  modi- 
ficg,tions  of  nutrition  which  serve  to  establish  varieties  in  each  of  the 
preceding  species.     These  are  :— 

a.  Fatty  Degeneration. — All  carcinoraata,  especially  at  their  centre, 
present  traces  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  parts  thus  altered  are  yellow, 
more  or  less  dry,  and  opaque.  The  degeneration  may  also  affect  the 
plasmatic  cells  of  the  stroma  and  the  capillary  walls.  Consecutive  to 
such  a  destruction  of  portions  of  the  growth  there  results  a  retraction 
of  the  tumor.  In  the  secondary  deposits  in  the  serous  membranes,  as 
in  the  liver,  this  atrophy  is  characterized  by  shrinking  of  the  central  part 
of  the  tumor,  and  umbilication  of  the  surface.  In  the  skin,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  mammae,  the  atrophy  shows  itself  by  a  depression  in  the 
form  of  a  hard  and  callous  cicatrix. 


Cellular  infiltration  of  the  fatty  tissues  around  a  carcinomatous  lymphatic  gland.     (^Billroth.) 


h.  Caseous  Metamorphosis. — In  all  tumors  of  rapid  progress,  espe- 
cially in  carcinoma,  obliteration  of  the  vessels  may  occur,  when  there 
often  results  a  caseous  degeneration.     In  the  portions  of  the  mass  de- 
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prived  of  blood,  ulceration  may  take  place  when  the  tumor  is  superficial, 
or  an  infarction  result  when  it  is  deep  seated.  These  infarctions  also 
become  caseous. 

c.  Calcareous  infiltration  is  very  rare  in  carcinoma;  nevertheless,  in 
the  vicinity  of  bones  the  stroma  may  experience  this  change  ;  this  is  what 
has  been  wrongly  called  ossifying  carcinoma. 

d.  Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  carcinoma  may  follow  traumatism 
or  may  occur  in  the  ordinary  growth  of  the  tumor. 

In  these  cases  we  observe  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  ulceration  an 
intense  proliferation  of  the  cellular  elements  contained  in  the  alveoli,  the 
new  elements  presenting  all  the  characters  of  embryonal  cells.  The 
alveoli  disappear  by  becoming  lost  in  a  mass  of  embryonal  tissue,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  still  found  a  few  of  the  fibrous  trabeculse  of  the  cancer 
stroma.  This  inflamed  tumor,  especially  at  the  surface,  is  extremely 
vascular.  A  similar  embryonal  transformation  is  never  observed  in  the 
cells  of  epithelioma,  as  we  shall  see. 

e.  Villous  Carcinoma. — Whatever  may  be  the  species  or  variety  of 
carcinoma,  when  it  affects  a  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface,  we  see  granu- 
lations arise  soon  after  ulceration.  These  villous  buds  have  a  much 
greater  length  than  in  a  simple  ulceration  ;  they  are  numerous,  and 
pressed  closely  together.  It  is  these  which  have  given  to  the  tumor  the 
name  of  villous  carcinoma.  The  vessels  which  the  villi  contain  may 
have  small  aneurismal  dilatations,  and  may  be  the  point  of  departure  of 
hemorrhages  more  or  less  considerable  and  repeated. 

Ais'ATOMicAL  Diagnosis  of  Carcinoma. — It  is  very  difficult  by  the 
naked  eye.  Carcinoma  has,  in  eff'ect,  been  confounded  with  all  the 
malignant  tumors,  and  even  with  infarctions  until  recourse  has  been  had 
to  microscopic  analysis. 

The  presence  of  the  so-called  cancer-juice  is  not  a  sufficient  charac- 
teristic, as  we  have  already  seen.  And  we  shall  see  that  a  similar  fluid 
is  found  in  soft  epithelioma,  and  in  lymphatic  tumors  ;  this  is  so  also  of 
infarctions  and  sometimes  of  tissues  attacked  by  a  diffuse  suppuration. 

The  cells  of  carcinoma  have  of  themselves  nothing  characteristic.  It 
is  necessary  to  discover  the  presence  of  an  alveolar  stroma,  and  of 
clumps  of  cells  contained  therein.  It  is  not  from  the  study  of  scrapings, 
or  of  the  juice  of  carcinoma,  but  only  by  the  microscopic  examination  of 
thin  sections  of  the  tumor  that  we  can  be  assured  of  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture which  we  recognize  as  carcinoma.  The  special  alveolar  arrange- 
ment of  the  stroma  of  carcinoma,  will  always  differentiate  it  from  sarcoma, 
in  which  we  may  perhaps  meet  with  fibrous  trabeculse  parallel  with  the 
vessels,  but  seldom  regular  alveoli. 

An  atrophic  scirrhus  might  be  taken  for  a  fibroma  if  we  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  alveoli,  which  may  be  more  or  less  eff'aced  in  the  atrophied 
portions,  but  which  are  unmistakable  at  the  periphery  of  the  tumor. 

The  diff'erential  diagnosis  from  epithelioma  will  be  spoken  of  when 
considering  the  latter. 

Prognosis  of  Carcinoma. — The  termination  of  carcinoma  is  always 
fatal;  but  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  its  malignancy  vary  according 
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to  the  species.  Thus  the  pultaceous  or  encephaloid  form  most  rapidly 
acquires  a  considerable  volume  by  invasion  of  the  neighboring  tissues. 
Scirrhus,  especially  the  atrophic  variety,  is  remarkable  for  the  slight 
tendency  of  the  primary  tumor  to  extend,  for  the  slowness  of  its  progress, 
and  especially  for  the  certainty  of  its  generalization,  which  is  extensive 
in  proportion  as  the  disease  is  older. 

It  is  dilEcult  to  decide  whether  the  secondary  metastasis  is  more  closely 
connected  with  the  particular  variety  of  the  tumor  or  with  its  long  dura- 
tion. 

Seat. — Carcinomata  may  develop  primarily  in  all  the  organs,  but  they 
are  most  frequently  seated  in  the  glands  and  in  the  viscera  which  are 
lined  with  mucous  membrane,  particularly  the  stomach,  the  uterus,  the 
mamma,  etc. 

Here  ends  the  study  of  a  class  of  tumors  characterized  by  a  hyper- 
trophic aberration  of  the  cellular  elements  formed  in  the  lymph  spaces 
of  the  connective  tissue,  the  type  of  which  is  in  the  connective  tissue. 
We  now  propose  to  examine  a  series  of  tumors  in  which  the  same  elements 
atrophy.  Such  are  syphilitic  growths,  tubercular  formations,  and  glan- 
ders. These  three  species  of  tumors  have  this  in  common,  viz.,  that  each 
of  them  is  connected  with  a  general  constitutional  disease. 


5th  Class.— Gumma. 

In  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  the  most  characteristic  lesions  of 
syphilis  are  gummata.  Every  syphilitic  product  is  not  a  gumma  ;  most 
of  the  lesions  of  syphilis  present  no  anatomical  difference  from  those 
caused  by  simple  inflammation.  The  lesions  determined  in  connective  tissue 
by  hard  chancre,  do  not  essentially  differ  anatomically  from  those  which 
inflammation  produces  in  the  same  tissue.  The  cells  resemble  those  of 
granulation  tissue:  they  are  embryonal,  round,  or  fusiform  ;  some  corre- 
spond to  pus  corpuscles.  They  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fundamental 
substance,  amorphous  or  fibrillar  and  resistant,  to  which  the  chancre  owes 
its  induration.  If  there  be  anything  which  may  distinguish  the  tissue  of 
chancre  from  ordinary  inflammatory  tissue,  we  think  that  it  will  be  found 
in  this  fundamental  substance. 

When  indurated  chancre  heals,  the  embryonal  tissue  which  forms  its 
base,  tends  to  form  adult  connective  tissue.  All  the  products  of  the  first 
period  of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  all  the  malformations  of  the  second 
period,  consist  of  inflammatory  tissue  which  possesses  the  property  of 
reforming  the  old  tissue,  and  which  may  leave  no  trace  behind.  This  is 
no  more  true  of  lesions  in  the  skin  than  it  is  of  lesions  of  the  same  stage 
in  the  deep  parts,  for  example,  in  the  parenchymatous  organs,  the  peri- 
osteum, and  bone.  Therefore  the  division  of  syphilis  into  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  periods,  where  the  word  secondary  is  applied 
to  cutaneous  syphilides,  and  the  word  tertiary  designates  lesions  of  the 
bones  and  the  parenchymata,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  correct. 

It  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  from  the  anatomical  point  of  view,  if  we 
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should  term  secondary  the  purely  inflammatory  lesions  of  syphilis,  and 
tertiary  the  later  lesions  which  manifest  themselves  under  the  form  of 
tumors. 

For  a  good  understanding  of  the  pathological  phenomena  of  syphilis, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  study  what  occurs  in  each  tissue  and  each  organ. 
In  the  bones  we  observe,  contemporary  with  the  secondary  accidents, 
the  rheumatoid  pains  of  Ricord  ;  they  are  not  due  to  permanent  lesions. 
Later  we  see  manifested  chronic  inflammations  at  the  surface  of  the  bones 
(periostitis  and  resulting  periostoses),  or  more  deeply,  osteitis,  which  may 
at  first  be  rarefying,  but  which  subsequently  ends  in  the  condensation  of 
the  osseous  tissue — the  obliteration  of  the  Pla'versian  canals,  the  latter 
occurrence  often  determining  necrosis.  At  a  later  epoch  veritable  gum- 
mata  may  form. 

In  the  liver,  at  first  we  have  interstitial  hepatitis,  either  general  or  cir- 
cumscribed, but  always  characterized  by  a  new  formation  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Later  genuine  gummata  appear. 

In  the  testicle  we  also  have  to  do  with  interstitial  fibrous  products, 
afterwards  with  gummata. 

In  the  lungs  an  interstitial  syphilitic  pneumonia  may  be  diifuse  or  cir- 
cumscribed. This  lesion  of  the  lung  has  received  different  names.  Lorain 
and  Robin  called  it  epithelioma  of  the  lung ;  it  is  the  white  hepatiza- 
tion of  Virchow,  which  other  authors  regard  as  gumma.  It  is  seen 
in  new-born  children,  and  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve   years.     To 

a  certain  degree  its  characters  ap- 
■^'^-  ^^-  proach  the  structure  of  the  lung  of 

the  embryo.  In  syphilitic  pneumo- 
nia the  inter-lobular  connective  tis- 
sue enters  into  proliferation  and 
presents  a  large  quantity  of  embryo- 
nal cells ;  the  alveolar  walls  are 
thick  while  the  narrowed  alveoli 
are  lined,  and  even  filled  by  epi- 
thelial cells,  which  are  of  the  pave- 
ment form  in  contact  with  the  walls, 
round  in  the  centre  of  the  alveoli. 
As  the  process  progresses  the  epi- 
thelial cells  become  fatty  degene- 
rated, and  subsequently  broken  down 
and  absorbed,  while  the  embryonal 
interalveolar  tissue  rapidly  organ- 
izes into  fibrous  tissue.  Thus  re- 
sults a  small  fibrous  tumor.  In 
this  tissue  a  gumma  may  ultimately 
develop.     (Fig.  85.) 

Syphilitic  fibromata,  such  as  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  liver, 
testide,  and  lung,  may  show  themselves  in  the  skin  and  other  organs. 
Ordinarily  they  exactly  resemble  fibromata,  and  may  undergo  similar 
degenerations.  There  is  nothing  in  their  structure  which  could  charac- 
terize them  as  true  gummata. 


Transverse  section  of  a  hepalized  nodule  of 
syphilitic  interstitial  pneuraonla  from  a  new-bora 
child,  d.  Proliferating  connective  tissue  of  the 
lung.  &.  pavement  cells  arranged  around  the 
alveoli,  a.  Free  spherical  colls  in  the  alveoli. 
c.  Vessels.    X  -^"0. 
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Authors  are  not  in  accord  as  to  the  position  which  syphilitic  gummata 
should  occupy  among  tumors. 

Desceiption  of  Gumma. — Gummata  are  tumors  of  variable  size,  which 
are  so  diffusely  joined  with  the  neighboring  tissues  that  they  possess  no 
sharp  boundary  which  can  be  recognized,  and  for  this  reason  they  can- 
not be  enucleated.  Nevertheless,  they  form  an  elevation  upon  the  surface 
of  organs  where  they  are  developed.  Seen  by  the  naked  eye,  upon  sec- 
tion they  appear  to  be  constituted  by  a  pinkish-gray,  more  or  less  vas- 
cular tissue,  without  juice.  This  absence  of  juice,  joined  to  the  firmness 
of  their  tissue,  at  once  separates  them  from  granulation  tissue.  Exam- 
ining scrapings  we  find  cells  of  various  forms  and  sizes :  a.  embryonic 
cells  ;  h.  fusiform  or  irregular  cells;  c.  smaller  atrophic  cells,  measuring 
.005  or  .006  mm  ,  almost  entirely  filled  by  their  nucleus,  packed  close 
together  in  a  granular  fundamental  substance.  But  the  elements  thus 
obtained  by  scraping  are  not  sufficient  for  the  recognition  of  gumma,  unless 
we  also  take  into  account  the  characters  of  the  rest  of  the  tissue,  and  the 
process  of  development. 

Under  the  microscope,  a  thin  section  from  a  gumma  in  process  of  evo- 
lution, presents  a  series  of  nodules,  each  possessing  its  own  centre  of 
formation.    (Fig.  86.)     These  nodules  are  more  or  less  distinct,  and  are 


Fig. 


Fig.  87. 


(jnmmatons  growth  from  liver,  a.  Central 
portions  of  growth,  consisting  of  granular  d6- 
briy.  6.  Peripheral  granulation  tissue,  r.  Blood- 
vessel.   X  10". 


The  peripheral  portion  of  a  gummatous  growth 
in  the  kidney,  showing  the  small-celled  granula- 
tion tissue  in  the  intertubular  tissue.    X  200. 


recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  cellular  elements  of  their  central  portion 
are  small,  and  have  fallen  into  a  molecular  detritus,  whilst  those  of  the 
periphery  are  larger,  round,  or  fusiform,  and  are  confounded  with  the 
neighboring  embryonal  tissue. 

The  nodules  themselves  are  very  irregular  in  their  form  and  their 
dimensions,  averaging  from  -jJ^  to  -^^  millimetre  in  diameter. 

The  bloodvessels  penetrate  to  the  periphery  of  each  nodule,  and  may 
ramify  there.  They  are  permeable  and  contain  blood  even  when  the 
centre  of  the  nodule  is  in  a  state  of  atrophic  degeneration.  Gummata  are 
very  vascular  while  they  are  developing.  The  internodular  embryonal 
or  fibrous  tissue  always  is  rich  in  vessels. 

Gummata  in  process  of  evolution  are  rarely  found  upon  the  post-mortem 
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table  in  the  adult,  but  they  are  frequently  seen  at  the  autopsies  of  new- 
born children. 

The  development  of  gumma  is  of  great  interest.     We  recognize  two 


o  ^#^/« 


Indurating  inflammation  of  the  liver,  first  stage,    a.  Lumen  of  interlobular  vessels  in  whose 
environs  there  is  a  small-celled  infiltration,    b.  Lumina  of  intralobular  vessels.     X  30^*      tJUnd- 


Jleisch.) 


periods :   The  first  phase  consists  in  the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue 
or  of  an  analogous  tissue — for  example,  the  medullary  substance  of  bone. 


Fig.  89. 


J^r.O^O 


Indurating  inflammation  of  liver,  second  &tage.  a.  Broad  bands  of  a  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
■which  is  very  rich  in  vessels  without  distinct  walls,  and  is  bounded  towards  b  by  an  interrupted 
layer  of  young  connective  tissue.  &.  Groups  of  acini  of  the  liver  with  their  periphery  infiltrated 
with  fat.    X  200.    {Bindfleiseh.) 

In  the  liver,  in  the   first  place  a  multiplication  of  the  elements  of  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  takes  place ;  but  this  interstitial  hepatitis  is 
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very  different  to  that  which  one  finds  in  ordinary  cirrhosis  (as  seen  in 
figs.  88  and  89).  In  simple  cirrhosis  there  is  a  proliferation  of  the  in- 
terlobular connective  tissue  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lobules  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  wide  bands  of  new  connective  tissue.  There  is 
a  consecutive  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  lobules. 

In  syphilitic  interstitial  hepatitis,  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the 
connective  tissue  takes  place  not  only  between  the  hepatic  islands,  but 
also  in  their  interior,  along  the  capillaries  up  to  their  entrance  into  the 
central  vein.  It  naturally  results  that  the  trabeculae  of  hepatic  cells  are 
everywhere  surrounded  by  cells  of  new  formation  disposed  in  rows. 
This  condition  is  seen  as  well  in  the  new-born  child  as  in  the  foetus  and 
adult. 

When  gummata  are  about  to  be  developed  in  the  liver,  this  formation 
of  embryonal  tissue  takes  place  either  throughout  the  organ  or  in  limited 
points  which  are  to  become  the  seat  of  the  tumor.  The  new  tissue, 
which  accumulates  in  masses,  becomes  riddled  with  numerous  vessels. 

Then  commences  the  second  phase  of  development  of  gummata.  The 
cells  multiply,  diminish  in  size,  are  compressed  against  each  other,  and 
there  are  thus  produced,  in  places,  little  nodules  or  irregular  islands,  in 
which  the  central  cells  are  atrophied  and  granular,  while  the  peripheral 
cells  are  more  voluminous  and  present  the  character,  of  embryonal  cells. 

The  fundamental  substance  is  vaguely  fibrillar,  and  resembles  connec- 
tive tissue. 

In  bone,  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  marrow  occurs,  and  there 
results  an  embryonal  tissue  which  fills  the  osseous  canals.  The  osseous 
trabeculaj  become  thinned  and  absorbed,  thus  giving  rise  to  large  medul- 
lary spaces  in  which  the  gummatous  nodules  form,  by  the  same  manner 
of  growth  as  in  the  liver. 

Gummata  are  developed  in  an  analogous  manner  in  the  skin,  in  the 
subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  and  elsewhere. 

Their  ulterior  alterations  have  not  yet  been  well  studied.  In  gumma, 
mucous  metamorphosis  is  never  seen ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  peculiar 
caseous  state,  characterized  by  its  consistence  and  duration.  This  con- 
sistence suffices  for  the  differentiation  by  the  naked  eye  of  gummata, 
which  are  always  hard,  even  when  caseous,  from  infarctions  and  tubercles, 
which  frequently  soften  when  they  have  reached  the  caseous  condition. 

Gummata  of  the  liver  which  have  existed  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
often  exhibit  singular  characters.  In  the  midst  of  the  liver  which  may 
have  preserved,  around  the  gumma,  its  physiological  condition,  we  find 
angular  masses  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish-white  tissue,  which  are  very 
dense  and  hard,  which  creak  under  the  knife,  and  which  are  surrounded 
by  fibrous  tissue.     At  these  places  cicatricial  depressions  exist. 

These  masses  may  exist  at  the  surface  or  in  the  depth  of  the  organ ; 
their  extent  may  be  such  that  the  liver  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
new  tissue  which  occupies  its  centre.  This  yellowish-white  lardaceous 
tissue,  studied  in  extremely  thin  sections,  shows  the  characters  of  gum- 
matous nodules  which  have  undergone  degeneration. 

Between  and  around  these  angular  masses  exist  fusiform  or  stellate 
groups  of  fatty  granules,  regularly  disposed  in  concentric  circles,  and 
separated  by  a  fundamental  fibrous  substance.     One  might,  at  first  sight 
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believe  that  these  groups  of  fatty  granules  correspond  entirely  to  the  plas- 
matic cells ;  but  studying  them  more  closely  we  see  that  many  belong  to 
spaces,  more  or  less  lengthy  and  sometimes  wide,  which  represent  the 
disposition  of  the  lymph  canals  in  the  fibrous  tissue ;  and  we  are  right  in 
concluding  that  the  spaces  filled  by  these  groups  of  fatty  granules  are 
lymph  vessels  stuffed  with  the  fat  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
morbid  mass.  The  tissue  between  and  around  these  angular  lardaceous 
masses  is  vascular,  while  the  entirely  altered  nodules  themselves  have  no 
vessels. 

Is  this  peripheral  fibrous  tissue  of  a  formation  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  nodules,  oris  it  developed  subsequently?  The  latter  case 
is  the  more  probable.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  by  means  of  the  lymph 
vessels  that  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  nodules  are  absorbed 
when,  after  yielding  to  proper  treatment  or  to  the  processes  of  nature, 
the  gumma  diminishes.  We  have  proof  of  this  resorption  in  the  circum- 
stance of  cicatricial  retraction  of  gummatous  products.  And  we  have  a 
positive  proof  of  the  absorption  and  disappearance  of  gummata  in  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  a  disappearance  which  may  or  may  not 
be  followed  by  cicatrices,  and  which  is  easy  to  observe  any  day  at  the 
clinic. 

Seat  of  Gumma. — After  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
the  organs  which  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  gummata  are  first  the 
liver,  then  the  kidneys — where  the  phenomena  are  identical  with  those  in 
the  liver — the  testicles,  and  the  bones. 

The  ANATOMICAL  DIAGNOSIS  of  gummata  is  easy:  they  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  fibromata  when  carefully  examined ;  their  differential  diag- 
nosis from  tubercle  we  will  speak  of  d  propos  of  the  latter. 

The  PROGNOSIS  of  gummata  is  grave,  because  they  destroy  the  tissue 
where  they  are  developed,  and  finally  convert  it  into  cicatricial  tissue. 
It  is  therefore  readily  comprehended  how,  in  the  different  organs  where 
they  are  developed,  they  disturb  or  suppress  the  functions.  Their  grav- 
ity, however,  is  very  different  from  that  of  carcinoma,  for  they  do  not 
give  place  to  secondary  formations ;  and  they  may  be  arrested  in  their 
course  or  even  be  caused  to  disappear  under  proper  treatment. 


6th  Class — Tuberculosis.' 

The  question  of  tubercle,  bristling  with  contradictory  opinions,  is  still 
obscure,  but  light  commences  to  dawn  upon  it.  Formerly,  every  caseous 
mass  was  called  tubercle.  [Laennec's  thesis  concerning  the  gray  granu- 
lation and  its  change  into  yellow  tubercle  spread  a  welcome  light  over 
the  nature  of  the  entire  process.  The  resemblance  of  the  lesions  in  dif- 
ferent organs  was  explained  by  the  axiom  that  there  was  only  one  phthisis 
— a  phthisis  tuberculosa.  Laennec's  views  soon  spread  widely;  but  oppo- 
sition to  them,  never  entirely  silenced,  has   been   more   vigorous  every 

'  The  subject  matter  within  the  brackets  has  mainly  been  abstracted  almost  verbatim 
from  Eindfleisch,  Article  Tuberculosis,  Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine,  from  Wood- 
ward, Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  second  Medical 
Volume,  and  from  Wagner,  Manual  of  General  Pathology. 
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yeai"  since  1844.  The  objection  constantly  urged  against  Laennec's  doc- 
trine was  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  cheesy  masses  found  in  phthisical 
lungs  are  simple  products  of  inflammation. 

Virchow  founded  a  new  doctrine,  that  no  process  was  to  be  called 
tubercular  unless  gray  miliary  granules  were,  found.  Cheesy  masses 
could  be  formed  from  thickened  pus,  and  other  cellular  formations,  as 
well  as  from  miliary  tubercles.  He  almost  entirely  removed  pulmonary 
phthisis  from  the  domain  of  tuberculosis,  and  considered  it  to  be  alto- 
gether a  cheesy  broncho-pneumonia. 

Thus  the  chain  that  had  been  formed  of  the  tuberculous  phthisis  of 
diflerent  organs  by  Laennec  and  his  followers  was  broken,  and  the  most 
important  link — pulmonary  phthisis — was  altogether  taken  away. 

Niemeyer  was  the  first  clinical  teacher  who  boldly  adopted  the  new 
doctrine. 

The  experimental  pathologist  now  took  up  the  question.  Villemin  re- 
vived the  old  opinion  of  the  infective  character  of  tuberculosis. 

Long  before.  Buhl  had  promulgated  the  idea  that  miliary  tuberculosis 
was  a  "resorption  disease." 

Virchow  had  seen  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  acute  disseminated  miliary 
tuberculosis,  cheesy  masses  could  be  found  somewhere  in  the  body,  usu- 
ally a  cheesy  lymph  gland. 

In  the  experimental  inoculations,  therefore,  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  in  some  cases  the  miliary  tubercles  were  found  in  greatest  number 
around  a  cheesy  focus,  as  if  the  latter  were  the  point  of  inoculation  and 
resorption. 

In  this  way,  the  miliary  tubercle  lost  somewhat  its  character  as  a  pri- 
mary lesion,  and  seemed  rather  to  be  a  result  of  resorption  and  depend- 
ent upon  certain  anterior  conditions. 

Waldenberg  demonstrated  that  "  in  certain  animals"  the  manner  and 
matter  of  the  inoculation  are  of  no  consequence.  Next,  Cohnheim  and 
Fiankel  proved  that  "in  certain  animals"  it  was  not  necessary  to  inocu- 
late at  all,  and  that  the  formation  of  a  focus  of  suppurative  inflammation 
in  a  rabbit  or  guinea-pig  was  sufficient  to  render  the  animal  tuberculous. 

It  became  evident  that  the  species  of  animals  employed  for  experi- 
ment is  a  matter  of  importance.  In  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  any  focus 
of  purulent  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  pass  into  the  cheesy  condition. 

It  seems  very  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  predisposition  of 
these  animals  for  tuberculosis  is  a  consequence  of  their  disposition  to 
cheesy  inflammation,  and  that  such  animals  become  inoculated  from  their 
own  inflammatory  products. 

Thus  far  reached  the  experiments  on  animals.  Their  principal  object 
was  to  demonstrate  the  infectious  nature  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  existence 
of  a  tuberculous  virus,  which,  like  syphilis,  could  be  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another. 

A  very  remarkable  and  significant  fact  is  the  great  similarity  between 
the  predisposition  of  "certain  animals"  for  tuberculosis,  and  the  almost 
exclusive  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  a  special  group  of  persons,  the 
scrofulous.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  constitutional  disease  called 
"scrofula,"  that  all  the  inflammatory  processes  run  a  peculiar  course. 
There  is  a  well-marked  tendency  to  protraction ;  the  infiltration  disappears 
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very  gradually  or  it  remains  stationary  and  undergoes  regressive  meta 
morphoses  of  a  cheesy  character. 

Virchow  first  called  attention  to  the  predominant  cellular  character  of 
the  scrofulous  exudation,  and  its  hyperplastic  nature  and  to  the  low 
vitality  of  the  cells  which  compose  it. 

Rindfleisch  added  that  fresh  scrofulous  exudations  contain  relatively 
large  cells  with  glistening  protoplasm,  and  a  nucleus  in  the  act  of  seg- 
mentation, or  containing  a  double  nucleus.  He  received  the  impression 
that  the  migrating  white  blood  corpuscles  in  scrofulous  persons  have 
a  tendency  to  grow  larger  on  their  way  through  the  connective  tissue. 
They  swell  up  by  the  imbibition  of  albuminous  substances,  and  by  this 
very  swelling  die  and  slowly  degenerate. 

Fig  90. 


Elements  of  miliary  tubercle,  obtained  by  teasing.  1.  Large  tubercle  cells.  2.  Small  tubercle  cells. 
;S.  Endogenous  cell  forioations.  4.  Fine  meshed  network  from  the  interior  of  miliary  tubercle,  the 
cells  partly  removed  by  pencilling.    (Rindjleisch.) 


The  consequences  .of  this  peculiar  anomaly  of  vegetation  are  felt  in 
all  the  inflammations  of  scrofulous  persons.  In  scrofulous  catarrh  atten- 
tion has  long  been  called  to  the  abundance  of  cells  and  the  thick, 
quickly-drying  character  of  the  secretions.  In  this  form  of  catarrh  the 
exudation  corpuscles  lie  so  thickly  together  that  they  form  a  layer  ex- 
tending to  the  epithelium,  and  there  is  an  infiltration  with  round  cells 
extending  deeply  into  the  submucous  tissue. 

Many  of  these  cells  gradually  wander  to  the  free  surface  and  are  cast 
off,  others  pass  into  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  while  still  others 
undergo  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration.  Their  detritus  is  partly  mingled 
with  the  lymph  which  flows  from  the  inflamed  tract  into  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands,  and  partly  forms  an  element  in  the  secretion,  in  which 
fine  granules,  possessed  of  molecular  movement,  are  consta.ntly  found. 

It  seems  that  the  formation  and  transportation  of  the  tubercular  poison 
is  effected  by  the  formation  and  transportation  of  this  detritus. 

In  scrofulous  inflammation  there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  permanent 
infiltration  of  the  affected  tissue.  In  simple  inflammation  the  infiltration 
is  a  temporary  condition  which  terminates  in  suppuration,  in  organization, 
or  in  resolution.     In  scrofulous  inflammation  the  only  termination  is  a 
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cellular  infiltration  of  connective  tissues,  which  converts  them  into  a  hard, 
dense,  grayish,  semi-translucent  mass,  which  constitutes  the  acme  of  the 
process.  In  such  a  mass  the  bloodvessels  become  occluded,  and  then 
necrotic  processes  ensue.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  scrofulous  infil- 
tration is  capable  of  any  other  than  degenerative  changes.  This  degene- 
ration begins  as  a  cheesy  transformation,  first  of  the  centre,  then  of  the 
entire  infiltration.  After  the  cheesy  degeneration,  calcification  or  soften- 
ing may  follow. 

The  final  degeneration  of  the  scrofulous  infiltration  is  effected  by  a 
chemical  metamorphosis,  which  converts  it  into  fat  glpbules,  albuminous 
granules,  and  a  quantity  of  soluble  substances  which  cannot  be  seen.  All 
these  substances  must  necessarily  be  absorbed. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  scrofulous  persons  are  especially  predis- 
posed to  tuberculosis;  that  tuberculosis  hardly  ever  occurs  except  in 
scrofulous  persons ;  that  tuberculous  phthisis  is  only  a  combination  of 
scrofulous  inflammation  and  tubercles  ;  and  that  in  the  scrofulous  an 
inflammation  brings  with  it  the  risk  of  tuberculosis,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  that  in  certain  men,  as  in  certain  animals,  inflammation  runs  a  pecu- 
liar course.  The  cheesy  inflammations  and  suppurations  of  numerous 
membranes  elaborate  a  poison  which,  when  absorbed,  produces  tubercles. 
This  constitutes  the  real  relationship  between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis. 
The  tubercular  poison,  in  most  cases,  is  thus  manufactured  by  the  patient 
himself,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  this  poison  can  be 
transmitted  to  perfectly  healthy  persons,  so  that  the  disease  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  purely  infectious. 

There  is  first  scrofula,  then  a  cachexia  from  the  absorption  of  scrofulous 
products.  The  intensity  of  this  cachexia  is  only  partially  revealed  by 
the  irruption  of  miliary  tubercles. 

A  scrofulous  child  has  a  protracted  arthritis,  from  which  the  joint 
becomes  the  seat  of  a  softening  caseous  mass.  The  detritus  in  contact 
with  the  deceased  synovial  membrane  is  absorbed.  There  results  from 
this  absorption  first  a  local  then  a  general  tuberculosis. 

In  another  scrofulous  child,  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  small  intes- 
tine is  excited,  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  infil 
trated  with  cells,  which  subsequently  break  down  and  are  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatics.  Then  there  are  produced  miliary  tubercles  along  the 
course  of  the  lymph  vessels  up  to  the  mesenteric  glands — local  tuber- 
culosis^ or  the  virus  may  pass  beyond  and  infect  the  system,  when  general 
tuberculosis  is  established. 

Rindfleisch  and  Schiippel  believe  that  scrofulous  glands  are  always 
tuberculous. 

The  lymph  glands  in  tuberculosis,  as  in  the  case  of  malignant  tumors, 
are  the  situations  in  which  the  new  growth  is  developed  in  the  clearest 
and  best  defined  manner. 

In  tuberculosis,  as  with  malignant  tumors,  the  swelling  and  obstruction 
of  the  lymphatics  may  cause  the  disease  to  remain  for  a  time  localized  in 
the  glands.  We  know  that  for  many  years  a  scrofulous  gland  may 
remain  as  the  only  trace  of  youthful  scrofula.  It  is  eminently  proper  in 
such  cases  to  extirpate  such  a  gland  in  order  to  prevent  the  gradual 
infection  of  the  whole  body  with  tubercles.] 
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The  Anatomy  of  Tubercles. — Miliary  tubercles  of  the  size  of  a 
millet  seed  are  infrequent.  Those  of  the  size  of  a  poppy  seed  are  more 
common.  Even  the  smallest  nodules  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  made 
up  of  still  smaller  nodules — submiliary  tubercles.  The  latter  measure 
from  ^  to  \  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  so  that  from  forty  to  fifty  of  them 
must  be  agglomerated  to  make  a  nodule  as  large  as  a  poppy  seed.  There 
are  no  definite  limits  to  the  size  vchich  may  be  attained  by  the  agglom- 
eration of  submiliary  tubercles.  Nodules  as  large  as  a  pea  or  even  a 
walnut  are  not  uncommon. 

Miliary  tubercles  or  gray  granules  are  hard,  and  form  a  relief; 
transparent  ivhen  recent,  they  soon  become  opaque  and  yellovf  at  the 
centre.  They  are  most  frequently  surrounded  by  a  reddish  vascularized 
zone.  They  may  be  discrete  or  confluent  When  confluent  they  form 
yellowish  masses,  which  are  impossible  to  be  differentiated  by  the  naked 
eye  from  caseous  inflammatory  foci. 

Under  the  microscope  we  often  meet  with  cells  as  large  as  in  carci- 
noma, and  containing  a  great  number  of  nuclei ;  there  are  often  also 
fusiform  and  embryonal  ceils,  but  the  elements  which  predominate  are 
very  small  cells,  measuring  from  .004  to  .009  mm.,  the  nuclei  of  which 
are  surrounded  by  an  extremely  small  amount  of  pro- 
toplasm. The  latter  are  embryonal  cells  undergoing 
atrophy.  The  reciprocal  arrangement  of  these  cells 
is  very  important  to  study.  In  each  submiliary 
granule  can  be  distinguished  a  peripheral  proliferat- 
ing zone,  in  which  exist  multinuclear  cells  (giant 
cells)  and  fibro-plastic  or  spindle-form  elements — a 
'jgigfg^Oi^^s^'^'  zone  sometimes  much  more  extensive  than  one  would 

One  of  thrgly  nodules  ^uppose  at  first  vicw ;  and  a  central  portion  (fig.  91) 
from  the  lung  in  a,  case  of  wherc  the  elements  become  closely  crowded,  and 
a,cate  tuberculosis,  which  atrophied  in  proportion  as  the  centre  is  approached, 
is  becoming  opaque  and     ^^g^  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^-       -^^^      granukr  detritus.     All 

soft  in  the  centre.     (Dia-      ,i  i  *t 

yrammatic.)  (Green.)  thcsc  elements  sccretc  arouud  them  a  granular  or 
fibrillar  fundamental  substance,  which  agglutinates 
and  holds  them  very  firmly  united  together.  By  reason  of  atrophy  and 
molecular  destruction  of  the  elements,  the  centre  of  the  small  nodule 
becomes  opaque  and  friable. 

The  vessels  of  the  centre  of  the  nodule  are  never  permeable.  This 
blopdlessness  is  the  cause  of  the  translucency  of  the  tubercle.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  vessels  shows  that  their  obliteration  is  eff'ected  slowly. 

The  obliterated  vessels  betray  themselves  by  their  contour ;  their 
lumen  is  filled  by  a  coagulum  of  granular  fibrin.  In  the  midst,  and 
especially  at  the  border,  of  the  granular  contents  of  the  vessels  are  found 
white  blood  corpuscles  (b,  fig.  94),  elements  which  are  distinguished 
from  the  adjacent  elements  belonging  to  the  tuberculous  granule  by  their 
larger  size  and  by  their  regularly  circular  disposition  within  the  vessel 
walls. 

[Besides  the  cellular,  granulation-like  tubercles,  such  as  are  met  with 
in  inoculated  guinea-pigs,  there  is  a  fibroid  tubercle  which  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  syphilitics,  and  a  lymphadenoid  tubercle,  which  occurs 
in  the  scrofulous.     It  appears  then  that  the   individual  constitution  not 
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only  exerts  an  inflaence  on  the  predisposition  to  inoculation,  but  also  on 
the  form  of  the  tubercle  thus  produced.     According  to  some  writers,  a 


Fig.  92. 


Miliary  tobercle  in  the  pia  mater.  The  dotted  line  iadicates  the  origiaal  size  of  tli«  tubercular 
nodule.  A.  The  lymphatic  sheath.  \'.  The  bloodvessel.  F.  Proliferatioa  of  elements  within  the 
sheath.     X  100- 

tubercle-granule  consists  of  reticulated  tissue,  inclosing  in  its  meshes 
certain  cellular  elements.     It  has,  on  this  account,  been  termed  a  cyto- 


Longitudinal  view  of  an  arteriole 
mater  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tion  of  the  elements  of  the  tunica 
and  of  the  perivascular  lymph  sh 
neighborhood  of  a  tubercle,  u.  Eli 
lymph  sheath  in  proliferation,  b 
louging  to  tunica  adventitia.  c. 
annular  muscular  fibres  of  the  mi 
X400. 


<Z/ 


of  the  pia 
prolifera- 
adventitia 
jath  in  the 
ements  of 
Cells  be- 
Layer  of 
ddle  coat. 


Transverse  section  of  a  vessel  filled  with  granu- 
lar fibrin,  a.  Tubercular  tissue,  b.  white  blood 
corpuscles.  There  is  here  a  tubercle  involving 
the  vessel-    X  400. 


genie  growth.  In  the  words  of  Wagner,  the  reticulum  is  generally  similar 
to  that  which  is  found  in  normal  reticular  connective  tissue,  except  that 
the  fibres  of  the  network  are  somewhat  broader.     At  the  periphery  of 
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the  nodule,  the  fibras  are  usually  broader  and  denser  and  their  course  is 
nearly  circular,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  girdle  around  the  whole  tubercle. 


Fig.  95. 


Multinucleated  and  branched  cells  (giant-cells)  from  a  firm 
gray  miliary  tubercle  of  the  lung  in  a  case  of  acute  tubercu- 
losis. Wide  meshes  are  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
giant-cells  inclosing  a  few  lymphoid  elements.  The  branched 
processes  are  directly  continuous  with  the  adenoid  reticulum 
of  the  tubercle.     X  2lI0.     {Green.) 


Fig.  96. 


A  portion  of  a  gray  miliary  tu- 
bercle of  the  lung,  showiutr  the 
iidenoid-like  structure.  X  200. 
{Green.) 


(See  fig.  95.)     This  reticulum  is 
tubercles  it  is  very  scanty  and 


Fig.  97. 


A  BiuUiuucleated  cell,  from  the  lung  iu 
a  cafje  of  clii-oaic  phthisis,  showiug  a 
large  number  of  nuclei  with  bright  nucle- 
oli.   X^l'O.     (Green.) 


these  so-called  giant  cells    are 


formations. 


void  of  bloodvessels,  and  in  the  youngest 
soft.  The  reticulum  incloses  c.ellular 
elements.  Besides  small  round  cells, 
very  similar  to  leucocytes,  and  more 
minute  angular  bodies,  there  are  also 
seen — usually  in  the  centre,  rarely  in 
the  periphery  of  the  nodule — one  or 
more  so-called  polynuclear  giant  cells. 
(Fig.  97.)  Moreover,  cells  are  con- 
stantly found  of  an  intermediate  size ; 
they  are  endothelioid  in  character.  Au- 
thors are  divided  concerninar  the  signifi- 
cance  and  the  constancy  of  the  pres- 
ence of  so-called  giant  cells  in  tuber- 
cular growths,  some  considering  them 
as  a  constant  and  essential  character- 
istic of  tubercle,  others  denying  the 
existence  of  true  giant  cells  in  these 
formations,  Vfhile  still  others  fail  to 
recognize  in  their  presence  or  their 
constitution  a  peculiarity  of  tubercle. 
It    has    been    already  mentioned    that 

not  unfrequently  found  in  many  other 
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According  to  Eindfleisch,  the  size  of  the  tubercle  cells  in  scrofulous 
tubercle  is  unusual,  they  are  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  a  white 
blood  corpuscle.  At  the  same  time  they  are  more  highly  refractive,  their 
nuclei  are  sharply  defined  and  often  shining.  The  nuclei  may  be  seg- 
mented, but  do  not  go  on  to  the  formation  of  cells  ;  they  simply  produce 
muUinuclear  cells,  sometimes  giant  cells.  In  this  way  is  produced  a 
peculiar  large  celled  germinal  tissue  (see  fig.  90),  which  Rindfleisch 
regards  as  a  specific  product  of  scrofulous  tuberculosis.  He  considers 
tissue  to  be  the  acme  of  the  process,  which  is  not  always  reached.  He 
thinks  that  this  large  celled  tissue  usually  forms  the  middle  portion 
of  the  submiliary  nodules,  while  at  their  periphery  there  prevails  a  small 
celled  inflammatory  growth,  which  gradually  becomes  continuous  with  the 
normal  connective  tissue. 

In  his  study  of  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines.  Woodward^  gives  a  so 

Fig.  98. 


Small  tubercle  in  the  siibmucosa  of  the  ileum.  X  370.  a.  Central  figure  (lymphatic)  cut  across ; 
it  is  stuffed  "With  granular  fibrin,  in  which  lymphoid  elements,  and  on  the  periphery,  endothelial  cells, 
are  imbedded;  indications  of  a  limiting  wall,  a,nd  of  a  small  branch  are  also  seen.  lu  the  space 
around  the  central  figure,  are  numerous  granular  nucleated  endothelial  cells,  like  those  indicated  at 
6.  In  one  of  these  cells,  c,  a  vacuole  has  formed.  There  are  also  numerous  lymphoid  cells  ;  a  group 
of  four  is  indicated  at  e.  A  small  vein,  d,  passes  through  the  margin  of  the  tubercle.  Traces  of  a  fib- 
rillated  connective-tissue  matrix  are  seen  everywhere  outside  the  central  figure,  between  the  elemeuts. 
{Fromaphoto.micrograph,  by  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  V.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical 
volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Eebellion.) 

clear,  and,  as  we   think,  generally  accurate   description   of  the   minute 
anatomy  of  tubercle,  that   we  have  inserted  it  here  almost  verbatim. 


'   Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  tlie  Rebellion,  part  second,  medical 
volume,  J.  J.  Woodward,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  p.  593. 
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According  to  him,  the  smallest,  presumably  the  youngest,  tubercle  granu- 
lations in  the  submucous  connective   tissue  are  from 


BUB 


to  j|^  of  an 


inch  in  diameter,  or  even  larger.  The  sections  of  these  are  generally 
rounded  or  oval  in  form,  and  bounded  by  a  distinctly  recognizable  ex- 
ternal wall,  like  that  of  a  small  vein  or  lymphatic  vessel  cut  across 
(see  fig.  98).  The  space  within  this  boundary  is  usually  filled  with  a 
granular  or  indistinctly  fibrillated  material,  resembling  coagulated  fibrin, 
entangling  in  its  substance  a  number  of  cells ;  some  resembling  endo- 
thelial elements,  and  these  usually  lay  on  the  periphery;  others,  and 
these  the  most  numerous,  ordinary  lymphoid  cells.  Outside  of  the  limit- 
ing wall  of  the  central  figure  the  granulation  is  made  up  of  two  kinds 
of  cells :  large,  oval,  nucleated  cells,  corresponding  in  size  and  form  to 
the  swollen  endothelial  elements  seen  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue  of  the  intestine ;  and  a  swarm  of  small  round 
cells  resembling  ordinary  lymphoid  elements.  The  relative  number  of 
these  two  kinds  of  cells  varies  very  greatly.  The  small  round  cells 
occur  sometimes  in  moderate  numbers,  chiefly  on  the  periphery  of  the 
granulation;  sometimes  they  infiltrate  all  parts  of  it,  and  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  obscure  the  large  oval  cells,  which,  however,  with  a  good 


Fig.   99. 


Transverse  section  through  the  lumen  oF  a  diseased  lymphatic  vessel  in  the  submucosa  of  the  ilium 
affected  with  tubercu  ar  ulcers.  X  4S0.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  large  endo- 
thelial cells  (a),  between  which  a  few  lymphoid  elements  have  crept.  lu  preparing  the  specimen 
this  mass  has  shrunk  away  from  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  leaving  a  space,  h.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
stuffed  lymphatic  the  section  passed  through  a  venous  radicle,  o.  The  surroundins;  connective  tissue 
is  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  elements,  and  presents  also  a  few  large  endothelial  cells.  (From  a  photo- 
micrograph, by  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical  volume  of 
the  IWedical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Kebellion.) 


immersion  objective,  can  generally  still  be  recognized  between  them. 
All  these  elements  lay  in  the  meshes  of  a  fibrillated  reticulum,  continuous 
with  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  Woodward  is  inclined  to  inter- 
pret the  significance  of  such  a  figure  as  above  described  as  a  section  of  a 
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lymphatic  vessel,  agreeing,  in  this,  with  Virchow,  rather  than  with  Cornil 
and  Ranvier,  who  regard  it  as  a  bloodvessel. 

For  him,  a  large  fibrin  clot,  completely  filling  the  vessel  and  entangling 
cellular  elements  in  its  interior,  forms  the  round  or  oval  figure  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  young  tubercle  granulations.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
some  of  these  figures,  if  shrunken  by  the  potent  influence  of  chromic  acid, 
would  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  description  of  giant  cells  (fig. 
99).  He,  therefore,  regards  the  so-called  giant  cells,  in  intestinal  and 
peritoneal  tubercles,  as  figures  resulting  from  the  action  of  chromic  acid 
on  sections  of  lymphatic  vessels  stuffed  with  coagulated  fibrin  and  cells  ; 
and  thinks  that  the  large  endothelioid  elements  of  the  primary  tubercle 
granulation  outside  of  the  central  figure,  are  formed  by  enlargement  of  the 
endothelial  elements  of  the  lymph  spaces  in  the  connective  tissue.  The 
cheesy  metamorphosis  of  the  tubercle  granule  appears  to  commence  in 
the  contents  of  the  central  lymphatic,  but  it  speedily  invades  the  adjacent 
exterior  elements,  and  then  all  trace  of  a  wall  is  lost,  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  tubercle  appears  simply  occupied  by  a  granular  mass,  in 
which  shrivelled  nuclei  are  imbedded.  He  believes  that  the  development 
of  a  minute  tubercle  starts  by  the  formation  of  a  fibrin  clot  obstructing  a 
small  lymphatic  vessel,  and  that  the  lymphoid  elements  grouped  around 
the  vessel  at  the  point  of  obstruction,  are  probably  a  swarm  of  migrated 
white  blood  corpuscles,  while  the  large  endothelioid  cells  are  produced  by 
the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  fixed  corpuscles  of  the  area  of  connective 
tissue  involved.] 

Varieties  of  Tubercle. — Tubercle  granules  are  discrete,  or  by  their 
union  they  form  distinct  masses  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut. 
Discrete  tubercle  granules  are  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  proliferation  in 
which  vessels  exist;  this  red  zone  makes  the  granulation  itself  very  promi- 
nent, for  the  latter  it  is  anaemic,  semitransparent,  or  opaque. 

Confluent  granules  are  united  together,  often  in  great  numbers,  within 
a- common  enveloping  mass  of  embryonal  tissue.  Each  of  the  nodules 
presents  at  the  centre  an  atrophy  of  its  elements,  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  gummata.  In  each  granule  the  vessels  are  early  obliterated, 
while  subsequently  the  vessels  of  the  surrounding  embryonal  tissue  are 
also  closed.  After  that,  the  tubercle  granules,  being  no  longer  separated 
by  a  vascular  zone,  are  lost  in  a  common  anaemic  mass,  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible by  the  naked  eye  to  recognize  the  individual  nodules.  Very 
soon  the  whole  mass  becomes  uniformly  opaque,  and  may  soften  at  the 
centre  or  throughout.  These  caseous  nodules,  when  they  are  located  in 
the  lungs,  are  often  reported,  even  by  experienced  observers,  as  caseous 
pneumonia.  The  lungs  are  not  the  only  oi'gans  in  which  confluent  tubercle 
may  be  met  with. 

Nutritive  Modifications  of  Tubercle. — Tubercles  appear  not  to  be 
capable  of  an  absorption  similar  to  that  of  syphilitic  gummata.  The  cica- 
trices which  succeed  them  always  result  from  a  mortification  and  an  elimi- 
nating ulceration.  We  often  find,  however,  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs 
caseous  foci  filled  with  a  substance  almost  solid  and  calcareous,  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  an  indurated  tissue.     But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
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origin,  of  auch  foci,  which  may  be  remains  of  infarctions,  of  abscess,  or 
of  dilatations  of  bronchi  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  air-passages,  as 
well  as  cicatrized  tuberculous  cavities. 

Caseous  degeneration  is  constant  in  every  old  tubercle.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  obliteration  of  the  vessels ;  but  we  find  also  a  degeneration 
of  the  same  kind  in  gummata,  the  vessels  of  which  remain  permeable. 
The  caseous  state  of  tubercle  instead  of  being  accompanied  by  indura- 
tion, as  in  gumma,  ends  in  the  softening  of  the  tubercular  mass,  and  its 
conversion  into  a  focus  filled  with  detritus  and  free  elements  which  may 
discharge  into  a  mucous  canal,  and  be  replaced  by  an  ulcer  or  a  cavern. 
If  the  tubercular  mass  remain  inclosed  in  a  deep  parenchyma,  it  may 
undergo  desiccation  and  calcification. 

Development  of  Tubercle. — Tubercle  is  always  developed  in  the 
midst  of  an  embryonal  tissue  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tubercle  granule 
is  constantly  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  proliferation.  It  arises  from  the  con- 
nective tissue.  Thus,  in  the  liver,  the  granules  developed  in  the  inter- 
lobular tissue  are  always  preceded  by  an  interstitial  hepatitis.  The 
development  of  tubercle  granules  in  the  bones  is  preceded  by  an  osteitis, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  formation  of  embryonal  tissue  in  the  medullary 
cavities. 

Carmot  tubercle  originate  from  epithelial  cells  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
nective-tissue elements  ?  We  ourselves  have  observed  the  epithelial  cells 
contained  in  the  alveoli  of  the  thyroid  body  proliferate  and  take  part  in 
the  constitution  of  a  tuberculous  nodule. 

In  the  lung,  the  tubercle  granule  commonly  springs  from  the  inter- 
lobular, peribronchial,  and  inter-alveolar  fibrous  tissue.  But  we  also 
meet  with  tubercles  which  occupy  the  interior  of  several  alveoli,  the 
elastic  septa  of  which  are  still  preserved.  In  such  a  case  the  embryonal 
tissue  projects  from  the  alveolar  walls  into  the  interior  of  the  alveoli,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  lining  epithelium  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  embryonal  tissue. 

[According  to  Rindfleisch  and  nearly  every  other  writer,  it  is  from  the 
fixed  cells  of  the  vascular  connective-tissue  system  that  the  miliary 
tubercle  originates — the  endothelium  of  the  bloodvessels  and  of  the 
lymphatics,  the  endothelium  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  the  fixed  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles.  Many  of  the  more  recent  authors  regard  the 
formation  of  a  giant  cell  as  always  the  first  step.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  numerous  investigators  not  only  fail  to  recogtiizie  a 
special  significance  in  this  cell,  but  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  pre- 
sence of  true  giant  cells.  Rindfleisch  thinks  that  a  giant  cell  is  nothing 
more  than  an  enlarged  endothelial  or  connective-tissue  cell,  with  an 
increased  number  of  nuclei;  and  he  has  found  them  constantly  and 
has  often  used  them  as  "sign-posts."  In  the  Smaller  tubercles  he  has 
usually  found  them  at  the  centre,  in  the  larger  at  the  periphery  of  the 
granules.  He  states  that  no  special  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them, 
for  they  occur  in  non-tubercular  new  formations.  He  reo-ards  the 
greater  omentum  as  the  most  favorable  tissue  for  investigation.  Here  he 
recognizes  the  smallest'  tubercle  as  a  nodular  swelling  of  a  single  non- 
vascular connective-tissue  trabecula,  and   says  that  this  swellincr  is  due 
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entirely  to  a  growth  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  and  of  the 
endothelial  cells  upon  the  trabecula.  He  also  admits  that  the  endothe- 
lium of  the  lymph  and  blood  capillaries  and  larger  vessels  prolife-rate  and 
may  supply  the  cells  for  the  formation  of  a  tubercle  granulation,  and  that 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tubercles  are  in  a 
state  of  proliferation,  resulting  in  a  partial  obliteration  of  their  lumen. 
He  believes  that  when  a  tubercle  has  passed  the  first  stage  of  .its  devel- 
opment, it  itself  becomes  an  irritant  of  the  connective  tissue  in  which 
it  is  situated;  and  that  from  this  time  on,  therefore,  the  products  of  ordi- 
nary inflammation  become  mixed  with  the  specific  tubercular  products.] 

With  respect  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  tubercle  granules,  different 
opinions  have  been  advanced.  Foerster  ranges  them  among  tumors  con- 
stituted by  lymphatic  cells.  Rindfleisch  describes  a  reticulated  tissue  in 
tubercle;  but  we  cannot  recognize  in  this  anything  else  than  an  artificial 
hardening  of  the  intercellular  substance.  No  such  tissue  can  be  seen  in 
the  fresh  state.  Virchow  also  considers  tubercle  as  a  lymphatic  product, 
while,  for  him,  gummata  are  analogous  to  granulation  tissue. 

We  are  unable- to  admit  such  a  radical  distinction  between  tubercle 
and  gumma,  but  consider  both  as  a  kind  of  fibroma  in  which  the  cell 
elements  arranged  in  nodules  atrophy  at  the  centre  of  the  latter.  There 
is  no  recognizable  anatomical  difference,  if  account  be  not  taken  of  the 
state  of  the  obliterated  vessels  in  tubercle. 

[Notwithstanding  the  great  conflict  of  opinions,  not  only  concerning 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  submiliary  tubercle  granules,  but  also  re- 
garding the  anatomical  history  of  the  general  disorder  comprehended  by 
the  term  tuberculosis,  the  following  propositions  may  be  considered  as 
moderately  well  established  : — 

First,  that  the  disease  is  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Second,  that  the  infecting  matter  may  be  produced  within  the  organism. 

Third,  that  it  has  a  close  association  with  the  caseous  degeneration  of 
inflammatory  products,  and  the  subsequent  liquefaction  of  these  caseous 
products. 

Fourth,  that  certain  animals  as  well  as  certain  men  (the  scrofulous) 
are  peculiarly  prone  to  the  caseous  degeneration  of  inflammatory  foci, 
and  to  self-infection  through  the  absorption  of  a  specific  tubercular  virus 
which  appears  to  be  vitalized,  if  not,  indeed,  generated,  by  the  liquefac- 
tion of  such  caseous  masses. 

Fifth,  that  the  formation,  caseation,  and  subsequent  partial  liquefac- 
tion of  inflammatory  foci  appears  to  constitute  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  active  or  frimary  stage  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis.  There  still 
seems  to  be  much  doubt  concerning  the  real  inoculability  of  tuberculosis 
from  one  individual  to  another.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  is  only  certain 
predisposed  individuals  (the  scrofulous)  who,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, are  capable  of  being  inoculated.  Even  in  them,  while  tuber- 
culosis has  undoubtedly  been  excited  after  an  attempted  inoculation 
with  caseous  or  tubercular  matter  from  another  individual,  yet,  in  similar 
animals,  the  simple  establishment  of  a  caseous  inflammatory  focus  fol- 
lowing the  introduction,  under  the  skin,  etc.,  of  innocuous  foreign  bodies, 
seems  to  be  an  equally  efficient  method  of  producing  the  disease.  The 
law  of  heredity  appears  to  be  most  potent  in  occasioning  this  predisposi- 
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tion  or  so-called  scrofulous  state.  Nevertheless,  conditions  of  hygiene, 
of  climate,  and  of  regimen  are  powerful  in  counteracting  or  aggravating 
the  inherited  tendency,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  they  may 
occasionally  be  sufficient  to  originate  a  scrofulous  diathesis. 

Sixth,  that  usually  the  virus  produces  an  irritation  (specific  ?)  of  some 
of  the  cellular  elements  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  during  its  course 
through  the  lymph  passages  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands — an 
irritation  which  results  in  the  swelling  and  proliferation  of  the  endothelial 
elements,  a  choking  of  the  passage,  an  arrest  of  the  lymph,  its  coagula- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  a  bloodless  nodule  presenting  the  characters, 
already  described,  of  the  submiliary  tubercle  granule.  The  infecting 
virus  may  be  arrested  by  the  obstruction  of  the  local  lymph  paths,  and 
be  prevented,  either  for  a  time  or  effectually,  from  entering  the  general 
circulation  and  causing  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  distant  parts. 
This  is  the  second  phase  in  the  process,  and  has  been  termed  local 
tuberculosis. 

Seventh,  that  when  the  virus  reaches  the  general  circulation — either 
by  passing  beyond  the  lymph  glands  or  by  directly  entering  the  neighbor- 
ing bloodvessels,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  liver  becomes  infected 
from  foci  in  the  intestines,  and  occasions  an  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles 
in  other  and  more  or  less  remote  localities — the  poisoning  has  become 
general,  and  there  is  general  tuberculosis. 

Eighth,  that,  once  formed,  tubercles  themselves,  by  their  caseous 
degeneration  and  liquefaction,  may  form  foci  for  secondary  infection. 

Not  only  has  the  transmissibility  of  tuberculosis  by  inoculation  been 
supported  by  many  investigators,  but  some  recent  experimenters  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  disease  can  be  communicated  by  the  food.  Viseur 
has  seen  tuberculosis  produced  in  the  cat  after 'feeding  the  animal  upon 
tuberculous  material.  0.  Ballinger  experimented  upon  herbivorous  and 
carnivorous  animals,  and  found  that,  by  feeding  with  tuberculous  matter, 
the  herbivora  become  infected.  He  failed  to  find  the  same  result  with 
the  few  carnivora  which  he  fed.  Gerlach  found  that  tuberculosis  can 
be  produced  in  animals  by  the  use  of  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows;  and 
Klebs  believed  that  the  general  tuberculosis  thus  produced  usually  begins 
with  an  intestinal  catarrh,  which  leads  next  to  tubercular  aifections  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  and  subsequently  of  other  organs.  Without 
expressing  belief  in  the  possibility  of  infection  by  feeding.  Woodward 
remarks  that  so  plausibly  has  the  affirmative  view  been  urged.  The 
German  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Public  Health,  in  June, 
1875,  adopted  are  solution  declaring  it  to  bo  their  opinion,  "that  the 
results  of  the  inoculating  and  feeding-experiments  with  the  flesh  and  milk 
of  animals  affected  with  tubercle  justify  the  assumption  of  a  danger  of 
infection  to  man,  and  therefore  merit  the  greatest  consideration  by  the 
sanitary  police."] 

[Seat  of  Tubercle. — According  to  Wagner,  tubercle  shows  a  vary- 
ing frequency,  in  individual  organs,  according  to  the  age  of  the  attacked. 
In  cJiildren  it  occurs  most  often  in  the  lymph  glands,  in  the  luno-s,  in  the 
brain,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  serous 
membranes,  and  in  bones.     In  adults  it  is  found  as  a  priynary  affection 
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by  far  most  frequently  in  the  lungs  ;  more  rarely  in  the  lymph  glands, 
urinary  organs,  genitals,  and  intestinal  canal.  Secondarily,  it  occurs  in 
almost  all  organs,  chiefly  in  the  lymph  vessels  and  glands  corresponding 
to  the  seat  of  the  primary  lesion.  Tubercle  has  never  been  seen  in  car- 
tilage, in  the  external  muscles,  or  in  the  great  vessels.  It  has  been  very 
rarely  met  with  in  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  oesophagus,  vagina,  ovaries,  heart, 
tongue,  salivary  glands,  thyroid  gland,  and  skin.  Not  infrequently, 
tubercle  is  ultimately  developed  in  many  new  formations,  especially  in 
the  false  membranes  formed  upon  serous  membranes. 

Writers  have  variously  placed  the  location  of  tubercle  in  the  walls  of  the 
small  bloodvessels,  in  their  lumina,  in  their  adventitious  sheaths,  in  corre- 
sponding positions  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  upon  the  serous  surfaces,  and 
in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  connective-tissue  frame  work  of  the  organism.] 

Anatomical  Diagnosis  of  Tubercles. — The  recognition  of  the  iso- 
lated tubercle  granule,  when  it  is  sufficiently  large,  is  very  easy  by  the 
naked  eye  ;  but  when  the  tubercles  are  confluent,  and  have  undergone 
caseous  degeneration  throughout  the  entire  mass,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  diagnosis  in  this  manner.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
by  the  unaided  eye,  confluent  tubercle  granules  from  gummata,  when  the 
latter  are  in  process  of  formation.  Upon  microscopic  examinations  of  thin 
sections  made  after  hardening  in  alcohol  or  chromic  acid,  etc.,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  tubercles  the  vessels  are  entirely  obliterated,  or  are  occluded 
by  a  granular  mass,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in  gummata  they  are  empty, 
or  contain  red  blood  disks.  When  gummata  are  old,  they  form  firm 
caseous,  lardaceous,  masses,  in  which  the  vessels  are  obliterated ;  they 
are  sharply  limited,  and  are  imbedded  in  a  thick,  firmly  adherent, 
fibrous  tissue,  which  presents  the  characters  already  indicated  (see  page 
109  et  seg.).  On  the  contrary,  the  caseous  masses  resulting  from  confluent 
tubercles  do  not  have  the  same  solidity ;  they  break  down  into  a  grumous 
pulp,  and  are  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  simply  pre- 
sents the  characters  of  inflammatory  tissue. 

Prognosis  of  Tubercles. — The  grave  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  upon  it  at  all.  The 
tendency  of  tubercles  is  to  degeneration.  We  may  ask  if  the  tubercles  can 
be  healed,  and  if  they  always  act  like  certain  malignant  tumors  in  deter- 
mining, at  a  distant  point,  the  formation  of  nodules  similar  to  themselves. 

Clinical  analysis,  and  the  results  of  autopsies,  show  that  small  iso- 
lated tubercles  may  simply  undergo  a  caseous  degeneration  and  remain 
almost  indefinitely  in  the  midst  of  indurated  masses  resulting  from  an 
interstitial  pneumonia.  [We  know  that  generally  tuberculosis  in  man  is 
related  to  scrofula.  Concerning  the  nature  of  scrofula  we  are  still  very 
ignorant.  One  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
proportion  between  the  volume  of  the  blood  and  the  weight  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  deficiency  of  blood-supply.  Dependent  upon  this  condition 
exists  an  abnormality  of  the  entire  vegetation,  which  is  especially  evi- 
dent in  the  course  of  any  inflammatory  processes  which  may  arise. 
Hereditary  scrofula  usually  manifests  itself  at  two  periods  of  life:  in 
early  youth,  before  the  seventh  year,  and  again  after  puberty,  between 
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the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years.  The  other  years  of  life  are  not 
by  any  means  exempt  from  the  disease,  but  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  there  is  a  period  of  com- 
parati\'e  immunity.  It  is  during  that  period  that  we  may  hope  by  care 
and  treatment  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  previous  scrofulous  lesions  and 
to  prepare  against  future  ones. 

tjpou  what  this  periodicity  depends  it  is  hard  to  say.  Its  cause  may 
probably  with  reason  be  sought  for  in  the  disproportion,  during  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual,  between  the  volume  of  blood  and  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the  progress  of  the  tubercular  pro- 
cesses is  in  the  anaemia  which  characterizes  it,  so  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  recovery  is  an  increased  blood  supply.  The  best  treatment  for 
scrofula  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  blood,  and  the  best  treatment 
for  scrofuloas  or  tuberculous  infiltration  is  to  produce  and  sustain  for  a 
time  a  moderate  local  hypersemia.] 


7TII  Class.— Glanders. 

In  glanders,  as  in  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  we  observe  two  orders  of 
lesions:  the  one  purely  inflammatory,  the  other  constituting  specific  nod- 
ules. The  inflammatory  lesions  in  this  affection  are  essentially  suppu- 
rative. 

The  new  formations  in  glanders  have  a  great  similarity  to  those  of 
tuberculosis.  Of  spontaneous  origin  in  the  horse,  glanders  is  observed 
in  man  only  after  contagion  from  the  former. 

The  anatomical  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  glanders  are 
wanting  in  the  histological  details  which  would  enable  us  to  give  a  com- 
plete histological  account  of  it. 

In  man,  as  in  the  horse,  the  disease  may  commence  by  a  primary 
tumor  and  ulcer,  which  are  soon  followed  by  lymphangitis,  accompanied 
by  abscess  and  acute  or  chronic  suppuration,  and  the  discharge  of  a  serous 
pus. 

The  nodules  of  glanders,  in  the  horse,  are  formed  of  small  cells  in  the 
midst  of  a  substance  vaguely  fibrillar ;  the  cellular  elements  atrophy  at 
the  centre  of  the  nodules,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  distinguish 
one  of  these  nodules  in  the  horse  from  a  human  tubercle.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  comprehend  why  Virchow  has  ranged  tubercles  among  lymph- 
atic formations,  and  glanders  among  tumors  formed  of  granulation  tissue. 
Death  is  the  constant  termination  of  acute  glanders. 


TIL— TUMORS  HAVING  THEIR  TYPE  IN  CARTILAGINOUS  TISSUE. 

Enchondroma. 

Definition. — The  enchondromata  being  tumors  which  have  for  their 
types  cartilaginous  tissue,  their  definition  is  drawn  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  latter.  It  is  advisable  to  separate  from  enchondroma  certain 
cartilaginous  productions  which  spring  solely  from  pre-existing  cartilages, 
and  to  which  the  name  ecclwndroses  has  been  given. 
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Description. — Enchondromata,  properly  called,  never  arise  from  pre- 
existing cartilaginous  tissue.  In  them  we  meet  with  every  conceivable 
form  of  cartilage  ;  we  find  also  another  variety  which  has  no  existence 
in  man  in  the  physiological  state,  but  which  may  be  seen  in  the  cephalic 
cartilage  of  cephalopods.  In  these  animals,  the  cartilage  cells  instead 
of  being  inclosed  in  a  capsule,  present  prolongations  by  which  they 
anastomose  with  each  other,  resembling  the  plasmatic  cells  of  the  con- 
nective tissue.   (See  fig.  100.)    Studying  the  development  of  this  variety 
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of  cartilage,  we  learn  that  the  capsules  which  primarily  surround  the 
cells  become  penetrated  by  anastomosing  processes  which  they  send  to 
the  neighboring  cells.  This  readiness  of  the  capsules  to  be  thus  traversed 
is  remarkable.  Later,  the  capsules  become  indistinct  and  disappear. 
These  cartilages  of  the  cephalopods  have  their  exact  analogies  in  certain 
enchondromata. 

In  the  adult,  cartilaginous  tissue  is  void  of  bloodvessels  ;  it  is  so  also 
of  most  cartilaginous  tumors.  But  it  may  happen  that  a  cartilaginous 
mass  becomes  vascularized  at  its  centre,  whilst  new  layers  of  cartilage 
form  at  the  surface.  Generally,  the  points  where  the  vessels  penetrate 
soften ;  in  this  way  the  tumor  becomes  reduced  to  a  cartilaginous  shell 
inclosing  a  cavity  filled  with  a  vascularized  medullary  mass. 

It  is  rare  that  an  enchondroma  consisting  of  a  single  lobe  attains  a  con- 
siderable size.    When  they  are  of  large  size,  they  are  formed  of  a  number 
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of  distinct  cartilaginous  masses,  which  are  separatedby  connective  tissue. 
Most  frequently  these  masses  are  spherical,  but  sometimes  they  have  irreg- 
ular forms ;  their  volume  is  variable  ;  in  the  same  tumor  some  have  the  size 
of  the  head  of  a  pin,  whilst  others  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  It  may  also  happen  that  in  certain  tumors  the  cartilaginous  lobes 
have  not  the  same  structure;  some  being  formed  of  hyaline  cartilage, 
others  of  mucous  cartilage;  certain  ones  have  the  structure  of  fibro- 
cartilage;  still  others  of  cartilage  with  ramified  cells.  These  diiferent 
lobes  are  generally  covered  with  a  fibrous  envelope,  which  acts  as  a  peri- 
chondrium and  in  which  the  vessels  run  ;  beneath  it,  we  find  a  layer  of 
lenticular  capsules  flattened  parallel  with  the  surface ;  deeper,  spherical 
capsules  exist,  and  at  the  centre  larger  capsules,  containing  many  gener- 
ations of  secondary  capsules,  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  in  enchondroma  that 
we  find  the  largest  cartilaginous  capsules. 

Varieties. — We  meet  with  numerous  varieties  of  enchondroma,  some 
based  upon  the  tissues  which  form  them ;  others  upon  modifications  in  the 
nutrition  of  these  tissues. 

a.  Unilohular  hyaline  enchondroma,  covered  with  an  enveloping  fibrous 
capsule,  containing  at  the  surface  lenticular  capsules,  and  at  the  centre 
capsules  similar  to  those  of  adult  permanent  cartilage. 

b.  Lohulated  hyaline  enchondroma,  in  which  a  number  of  lobules  similar 
to  the  preceding  are  separated  by  connective  tissue. 

c.  Certain  forms  of  b,  in  which  the  lobules  are  separated  by  a  vascu- 
lar fibro-cartilage. 

d.  In  some  enchondromata,  besides  islands  of  well-developed  cartilage, 
more  or  less  considerable  masses  of  embryonal  tissue  are  found,  mixed 
with  the  internodular  fibrous  ti/sue  or  with  the  embryonal  cartilaginous 
tissue. 

Should  we,  with  Virchow,  consider  these  tumors  as  chondro-sarcoma? 
We  think  not,  for  the  embryonal  tissue  seen  around  the  cartilaginous 
islands  is  simply  the  matrix  whence  the  new  cartilaginous  tissue  is  formed, 
and  represents  the  first  phase  of  the  development  of  cartilage. 

e.  The  fibrous  tissue  which  separates  the  cartilaginous  lobules  is  some- 
times predominant.  Virchow  makes  these  a  distinct  species,  under  the 
name  of  chondro-fibroma. 

f.  When  enchondromata  develop  in  glands,  we  always  find  the  fibrous 
tissue,  which  separates  the  cartilaginous  islands  from  the  culs-de-sac  and 
glaud  ducts,  in  a  state  of  proliferation.  We  should  not  regard  this  as  an 
adeno-chondroma,  for  the  proliferation  of  the  elements  is  only  secondary. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  every  tumor,  of  whatever  nature,  developed  in 
a  gland.  Besides,  when  an  enchondroma  developed  in  a  gland  extends 
beyond  the  latter,  the  extended  portion  presents  no  such  adenoid  appear- 

'ance. 

g.  Certain  enchondromata  developed  in  bone  may  form  an  elevation  at 
the  surface  of  the  latter,  while  invariably  remaining  covered  by  an  osseous 
layer,  which  is  sometimes  extremely  thin,  often  interrupted  in  places,  but 
is  always  covered  with  periosteum. 

h.  The  cartilaginous  tissue  of  enchondroma  may  give  rise  to  osseous 
tissue.    The  latter  has  usually  only  a  transitory  existence,  as  we  shall  see 
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d  propos  of  development.     They  have  been  called  ossifying  enchondro- 


mata. 


i.  Some  enchondroniata  are  not  formed  in  lobules,  but  in  a  diffuse  mass, 
often  presenting  the  characters  of  embryonal  cartilage.      This  variety  is 


Fig.  101. 


Fig.  102. 


Microscopic  charactere  of  enchondioTiia.     IJigh 
power.    {Gross.) 

chiefly  met  with  in   bones.     Diffuse 
enchondroma.     (See  fig.  101.) 

j.  There  exist  lobulated  enchondro- 
mata  the  fundamental  substance  of 
which  is  mucous  at  the  centre  of  some 
of  the  lobules.  In  these  mucous  points 
the  capsules  are  preserved,  but  they 
float  free  in  a  surrounding  fluid,  as  is 
observed  normally  at  the  centre  of  the 
intervertebral  disks;  often,  also,  the 
cellular  elements  are  destroyed.  In 
some  cases  the  cartilaginous  lobule  may  retain  at  the  periphery  a  resistant 
layer  and  be  transformed  into  a  cyst.      Cysto-chondroma  of  A^irchow. 

k.  Certain  enchondromata  consist  partly  or  entirely  of  cartilaginous 
tissue  with  ramified  cells,  as  in  cephalopods.  Enchondroma  ivitli  rami- 
fied cells.     (Fig.  100.) 

I.  Often  these  different  forms  of  enchondroma  are  variously  combined. 
In  reality,  the  majority  of  enchondromata  are  of  mixed  constitution. 


Enchondromatous  tumor  of  metacarpus 
undergoing  ossification.     {Gross.) 


said,  never 


Seat  op  Enchondroma. — Enchondromata,  as  we  have 
spring  from  cartilage.  They  may  be  located  in  all  the  organs,  but  they 
are  developed  more  frequently  in  the  bones,  in  the  parotid  gland,  in  the 
testicle,  in  the  skin,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  the  lungs,  etc. 
In  the  glands,  very  complex  forms  are  frequently  met  with,  the  different 
varieties  of  cartilaginous  tissue  being  often  combined.  The  epithelium 
of  the  culs-de-sac  and  ducts  proliferates  and  finally  undergoes  divers 
retrograde  metamorphoses.  In  the  muscles,  the  connective  tissue  alone 
participates  in  the  new  formation.  The  fasciculi  suffer  fatty  degenera- 
tion, atrophy  and  disappear,  after  having  commenced  with  a  multiplication 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma. 

Development  and  Ulterior  Modifications  of  Enchondroma. — The 
development  of  enchondroma  never  takes  place  directly  at  the  expense  of 
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an  adult  tissue,  but  invariably  after  the  transition  of  the  latter  into  embry- 
onal tissue.  When  enchondroma  springs  from  bone,  we  first  observe  phe- 
nomena similar  to  those  of  osteitis.  The  embryonal  cells  thus  formed 
soon  become  separated  from  each  other  by  the  interposition  of  a  trans- 
parent substance.  The  adjacent  osseous  trabeculse  present  notches  into 
which  newly-formed  embryonal  elements  penetrate.  In  the  oldest  parts  of 
this  embryonal  tissue  the  cells  are  widely  separated  by  a  fundamental  trans-' 
parent  cartilaginous  substance,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  little  island 
of  cartilage  at  the  centre  of  an  enlarged  medullary  cavity.  Around 
this  little  mass  of  cartilage  the  embryonal  cells  proliferate  while  the  pro- 
cess of  conversion  of  bone  into  medulla  advances  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
bone  trabecule  are  absorbed  and  neighboring  medullary  cavities  are  opened 
into  each  other,  so  that  a  large  cavity  is  formed  at  the  centre  of  which  a 
cartilaginous  nodule  is  found.  The  latter  increases  in  size  by  the  gradual 
inclusion  of  the  embryonal  cells  which  surround  it.  Later,  the  adjoining 
embryonal  tissue  is  transformed  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  thus  is  constituted 
a  veritable  perichondrium. 

Analogous  phenomena  are  produced  when  the  enchondroma  springs 
from  connective  tissue.  Islands  of  embryonal  cells  are  found;  at  the 
expense  of  these  the  growth  of  cartilage  follows  its  ordinary  type  of 
development.  In  certain  cases,  when  the  formative  movement  is  very 
slow,  the  fundamental  fibrous  substance  of  the  connective  tissue  persists; 
thus  fibro-cartilage  is  formed. 

After  cartilaginous  islands  become  surrounded  by  a  perichondrium, 
their  increase  is  eifected  by  a  maltiplication  of  cartilage  cells  in  their 
interior.  The  elements  of  these  islands  being  habitually  very  large, 
every  phase  of  this  multiplication  can  be  very  easily  followed  in  them. 

From  their  very  beginning,  enchondromata  may  exhibit  nutritive  modi- 
fications. Thus,  when  their  increase  is  rapid,  their  cells  may  become 
infiltrated  by  a  hyaline  substance  not  well  determined,  yet  named  amyl- 
oid by  Virchow,  because  they  take  an  orange-yellow  color  in  a  very  feeble 
solution  of  iodine. 

The  cells  of  enchondroma  contain  fat  when  the  tumor  is  stationary. 
It  frequently  happens  in  points  where  interstitial  growth  is  very  marked 
that  the  cells  may  be  simply  infiltrated  with  amyloid  matter,  while  in 
other  places  this  substance  is  replaced  by  fat  drops.  Fatty  degeneration 
is  sometimes  observed  in  the  cartilage  cells  of  enchondroma,  when  com- 
plete destruction  of  these  elements  is  the  result.  It  determines  an  arrest 
of  development  ia  the  points  affected. 

When  calcareous  infiltration  takes  place,  it  almost  never  occurs  at  the 
periphery  of  the  nodules,  but  always  at  their  centre.  It  may  present 
two  different  conditions,  according  as  it  accompanies  a  formative  move- 
ment analogous  to  ossification,  or  as  it  is  distinguished,  on  the  contrary, 
by  a  calcification  which  invades,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  secondary  cap- 
sules. The  latter  does  not  differ  from  the  calcareous  infiltration  to  which 
we  have  previously  alluded. 

In  the  first  case,  there  occurs  an  evolution  comparable  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  ossification.  The  chief  difference  is  that  in  enchondroma 
the  embryonal  marrow  may :  (a)  remain  in  the  embryonal  state ;  (6) 
give  origin  to  fibrous  tissue ;  (c)  become  transformed  into  adipose  tissue, 
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such  as  the  marrow  of  a  long  bone ;  (cZ)  in  some  rare  cases,  give  rise 
to  osseous  trabecule,  which  have  only  a  temporary  existence,  and  which 
sometimes  disappear  again  in  order  to  give  place  to  marrow. 

Prognosis. — The  method  of  development  of  the  tumor  enters  into  the 
prognosis  of  an  enchondroma.  If  the  morbid  mass  is  sharply  limited 
or  surrounded  by  dense  fibrous  tissue,  constituting  a  real  perichondrium, 
and  if  it  develops  solely  at  the  expense  of  its  own  elements,  its  gravity 
is  slight.  But  if,  ai'ound  the  tumor,  one  meets  with  tracts  of  embryonal 
tissue  or  of  developing  cartilage,  the  gravity  is  much  greater.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  tumor  may  return  after  extirpation,  and  it  may  even  be 
generalized. 

Osteoid  Tumors. — Under  the  name  of  osteoid  tumors,  osteoid  chon- 
dromata,  J.  Miiller  has  described  tumors  formed  of  tissue  analogous  to  that 
of  bone,  but  possessing  really  not  all  the  characters  of  the  latter. 

In  studying  the  development  of  bone  in  rachitis,  Virchow,  after  anal- 
yzing the  particular  tissue  designated  by  Rufz  and  J.  Guerin  under  the 
name  of  spongoid,  called  it  osteoid  tissue,  and  considered  it  as  osseous 
tissue  in  process  of  physiological  formation.  We  are  obliged  to  antici- 
pate here  some  of  the  history  of  rachitis,  which  we  will  describe  later  in 
detail,  in  order  to  explain  the  constitution  of  osteoid  tissue.  In  rachitic 
bones  we  often  find  under  the  periosteum  a  tissue  analogous  to  bone,  in 
which  the  ossiform  trabeculse,  instead  of  containing  bone  corpuscles  and 
parallel  lamellae,  show  angular  corpuscles  in  the  midst  of  a  substance 
which  is  homogeneous,  or  which  has  distinct  calcareous  granules  scattered 
through  it.  Instead  of  being  separated  by  medullary  tissue,  these  tra- 
beculse are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fibrous  tissue  which  is  permeated 
by  vessels,  and  the  lymph  spaces  and  canals  of  this  tissue  freely  com- 
municate with  the  angular  corpuscles  of  the  osteoid  trabeculse. 

From  the  preceding,  an  osteoid  tumor  seem.s  to  be  constituted  by  tra- 
beculae  of  variable  dimensions  and  form,  composed  of  a  refracting  homo- 
geneous or  vaguely  fibrillar  substance,  often  infiltrated  with  calcareous 
granules,  and  containing  angular  corpuscles ;  these  trabeculse  are  separated 
by  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  course  the  vessels. 

This  osteoid  tissue,  however,  does  not  solely  compose  the  mass  of 
tumors  of  this  name.  They  are  almost  always  dotted  with  islands  of  car- 
tilage, and  infiltrated  in  places  with  calcareous  salts.  The  cartilaginous 
areas  develop  in  the  intertrabecular  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  this  case  alone 
should  the  name  osteoid  enchondroma  be  applied  to  them. 

Calcareous  infiltration  in  some  part  of  these  tumors  is  almost  the  rule. 
Isolated  calcareous  granules  are  deposited  in  the  fundamental  substance 
of  the  trabeculse  ;  nevertheless,  the  corpuscles  surrounded  by  this  deposit 
do  not  become  bone  corpuscles ;  whether  there  be  only  calcareous  infiltra- 
tion or  complete  petrifaction,  these  corpuscles  show  only  few  and  imper- 
fect processes.     The  fundamental  substance  never  becomes  lamellated. 

These  osteoid  tumors  may  form  a  single  mass,  or  they  may  be  lobu- 
lated;  but  they  never  present  the  lobulated  arrangement  so  markedly  as 
inordinary  enchondroma.  They  may  attain  a  considerable  volume.  They 
are  very  malignant,  and  are  frequently  reproduced  in  a  great  numbsr  of 
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A  naked  eye  examination  can  furnish  no  signs  characteristic  of  these 
tumors;  their  aspect  is,  in  effect,  very  like  that  of  sarcoma,  fibroma,  or 
enchondroma.  The  anatomical  diagnosis  of  this  species  of  tumor  must 
be  made  by  the  microscope. 


IV.— TUMORS  FORMED  OF  OSSEOUS  TISSUE. 

Osteoma. 

The  osteomata  are  tumors  in  which  are  reproduced  the  different  varie- 
ties of  osseous  tissue. 

We  will  divide  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  tissue,  into  three 
species: — 

1st.  JEburnated  osteoma. — Virchow  found,  at  the  internal  surface  of 
the  cranium,  osteomata  composed  of  concentric  lamellae  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  tumor.  In  the  lamellse,  bone  corpuscles  were  seen  whose 
canaliculi  were  almost  all  directed  toward  the  periphery,  as  in  the  dental 
cement.     No  vessels  could  be  distinguished. 

2d.  Compact  osteoma. — These  tumors  are  formed  of  osseous  tissue 
similar  to  that  of  the  diaphysis  of  long  bones.  The  osseous  substance 
is  disposed  in  lamellse  concentric  to  the  vascular  canals.  They  differ 
from  the  diaphyses  of  long  bones  in  this,  that  the  Haversian  canals  in- 
stead of  being  parallel  have  a  more  irregular  course. 

8d.  Spongy  osteoma. — These  osteomata  may  consist  of  spongy  or 
areolar  tissue.  The  medulla  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  tumor,  and 
has  various  characters;  it  maybe  embryonal,  gelatiniform,  fibrous,  or 
adipose. 


Seat  and  Development. — According  to  their  place  of  development, 
we  distinguish  two  large  groups  of  osteomata.  The  first  comprises  those 
which  are  attached  to  bones ;  the  second  those  which  arise  at  a  distance 
from  them. 

The  first  may  form  at  the  periphery  of  the  bone — exostosis;  or  in  its 
medullary  cavity — enostosis. 

Exostoses. — At  the  surface  of  bones,  the  exostoses  present  Haversian 
canals  which  have  a  direction  generally  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
Haversian  canals  of  the  old  bones.  The  periosteum  is  lifted  up  by  the 
tumor,  so  that  there  is  a  perfect  continuity  between  the  bone  and  the 
exostosis. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  perpendicular  course  of  the  Haversian  canals. 
In  exostoses,  when  the  subperiosteal  tissue  is  transformed  into  bone,  it  is 
the  periosteal  vessels  which  determine  the  direction  of  the  Haversian 
canals  and  the  disposition  of  the  lamelte.  These  vessels  are,  as  we  know, 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

Exostoses  may  be  divided  into  epiphyseal  and  parenchymatous. 

The  epiphyseal  exostoses  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  bones.  On  the 
vault  of  the  cranium,  they  are  generally  due  to  syphilis.  Upon  section, 
the  new  and  the  old  bone  are  seen  to  be  perfectly  distinct,  a  fact  which 
heretofore  has  escaped  pathological  anatomists. 
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Thus,  under  the  exostosis,  we  very  readily  distinnjuish  the  old  lamellae 
in  layers  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  old  bone.  Upon  the  long  bones, 
these  exostoses  have  the  same  disposition  as  upon  the  cranium. 

The  development  of  these  exostoses  takes  place  under  the  periosteum 
from  a  proliferation  of  its  meduUai-y  layer.  The  bony  trabeculse  gener- 
ally form  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  some  rare  cases  the  exostosis  is  covered 
with  a  continuous  layer  of  cartilage,  from  which  the  bony  tissue  then 
develops. 

Parenchymatous  exostoses  are  those  which  arise  in  the  depth  of  the 
bone,  and  in  the  following  manner  :  There  is  a  ramifying  osteitis  resulting 
in  the  conversion  of  an  area  of  bone  into  inflammatory  medullary  tissue, 
which  latter  becomes  the  point  of  departure  of  an  exuberant  osseous  forma- 
tion. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  old  tissue  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
new,  for  here,  too,  the  Haversian  canals  have  a  general  direction  per- 
pendicular to  that  of  the  canals  of  the  old  bone. 

Exostoses  are  formed  at  all  ages.  Sometimes  they  form  upon  the  epi- 
physes while  the  person  is  still  growing;  they  are  then  often  multiple 
and  symmetrical. 

Enostoses  are  formed  habitually  of  compact  tissue,  and  encroach  more 
or  less  upon  the  central  canal  of  the  bone.  They  consist  of  simple  nodules, 
or  the  formation  may  be  diffuse. 

Not  all  of  the  osseous  formations  which  arise  at  a  distance  from  bone 
are  tumors;  nevertheless,  we  describe  them  here  in  order  not  to  omit 
them  entirely.  They  may  arise  in  divers  tissues  of  the  organism. 
Certain  cartilages  frequently  undergo  osseous  metamorphosis,  solely  from 
the  progress  of  age,  as  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  the 
bronchi,  and  the  ribs.  In  the  thyroid  cartilage,  we  observe  this  ossifi- 
cation in  the  aged  and  in  the  patients  who  have  suffered  from  laryngitis, 
particularly  tubercular  laryngitis.  In  the  latter  it  is  an  irritative  process 
consecutive  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  At  the  end  of 
the  ossifying  process,  which  is  identical  with  physiological  ossification, 
the  cartilages  are  more  friable  than  in  the  normal  state.  Similar  phe- 
nomena are  observed  in  the  trachea. 

In  the  costal  cartilages  ossification  is  slower,  and  it  is  impeded  by 
mucous  metamorphosis.  Cysts  filled  with  mucous  matter  and  the  debris 
of  cells  incapable  of  organization  often  form. 

In  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  osteomata  often  spring  from  the  diar- 
throdial  cartilages  and  synovial  fringes.  Similar  tumors  may  form  upon 
tendons  by  beginning  at  their  point  of  attachment  to  the  bone,  and  ex- 
tending, in  the  form  of  long  needles  or  stalactites,  within  the  tendons  and 
often  into  the  attached  muscles. 

In  the  connective  tissue  of  the  arachnoid  or  of  the  pia  mater,  little 
plates  often  exist,  composed  either  of  connective  tissue,  incrusted  with 
calcareous  salts,  or  of  true  bony  tissue. 

The  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  may  be  transformed  into  a  bony  shell  con- 
sisting of  bone  corpuscles  and  of  osseous  lamellse. 

Rokitansky  has  spoken  of  the  frequent  presence  of  osteomata  in  the 
biceps  of  the  infantry  and  in  the  adductors  of  the  thighs  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  Austrian  army. 
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Genuine  bony  plates  have  been  found  in  the  pericardium,  and  even  in 
the  ra\iscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  But  most  of  such  formations  are  fibrous 
tissue  incrusted  with  calcareous  salts.  We  cannot  agree  with  Virchow 
that  bony  plates  form  in  vessels  affected  with  chronic  endarteritis. 

In  the  skin,  osseous  shells  sometimes  develop  around  the  glands. 

At  the  indurated  summit  of  tuberculous  lungs  osseous  productions  often 
are  present  in  the  form  of  needles  and  radiating  masses,  which  have  been 
described  by  different  authors.  Their  origin  has  been  attributed  to  the 
bronchial  cartilages. 

We  have  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  their  development  takes 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  new  connective  tissue  of  interstitial  pneumonia. 
Osseous  trabeculae  in  process  of  formation  are  surrounded  by  an  em- 
bryonal tissue,  from  which  their  development  proceeds  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Besides  the  osteomata  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  the  central 
nervous  system  may  be  the  seat  of  tumors  of  the  same  nature  developed 
in  the  nerve  substance  of  the  brain. 

Odontoma. —  Odontomata  are  tumors  formed  of  dental  tissue. 

Under  this  name  have  been  described : — 

1st.  Exostoses  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum. 
The  cement  of  the  teeth,  a  genuine  osseous  tissue,  is  in  immediate  relation 
with  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolus.  Under  the  influence  of  periosteal 
inflammation  new  layers  of  cement  are  added  to  the  old. 

2d.  New  formations  of  enamel  and  of  ivory  may  occur  either  upon  the 
neck  of  the  tooth  or  upon  the  cement.  These  tumors  resemble  little  drops 
of  wax. 

8d.  A  special  tumor  of  the  maxilla,  consisting  of  one  or  more  normal 
or  deformed  teeth,  sometimes  grouped  together  in  a  congenital  malfor- 
mation. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  group  of  odontoma,  tumors  in  which  teeth 
implanted  upon  osseous  plates  are  met  with  in  dermoid  cysts,  etc. 

Odontomata  are  not  usually  voluminous  tumors,  nor  are  they  grave. 

v.— TUMORS  FORMED  OF  MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

Myoma. 

The  structure  of  myoma  has  its  type  in  the  muscular  tissue  .of  the 
economy. 

At  present  we  distinguish  two  kinds  of  myoma. 

1st.  Tumors  containing  striated  muscle  fibres.  Myoma  strio-cellulare 
{rhabdo-myoma  of  Zenker). 

_  2d.  Tumors  formed  of  smooth  fibres.  Leio-myoma  of  Zenker.  Myoma 
with  unstriated  cells. 

1st.  Myoma  Strio-cellulare. — These  tumors  are  rare  and  are  con- 
genital. In  dermoid  cysts  of  the  third  variety  of  Lebert  striated  muscle 
fibres  are  often  found;  these  are  complex  tumors,  not  myomata.  In 
other  tumors  which  develop  in  the  foetus,  and  which  we  shall  soon  describe, 
striated  muscular  fibres  are  frequent  but  the  morbid  growth  is  too  com- 
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plex  to  be  called  a  myoma,  and  its  characteristics  of  development  and  of 
structure  assign  it  to  a  separate  place. 

2d.  Lbio-myoma,  or  Myoma  with  Smooth  Fibres. — These  tumors 
may  present  themselves  under  the  form  of  an  irregular,  dilfuse  mass,  with 
ill-defined  borders,  or  may  show  a  very  distinct  lobular  form.  They  have 
a  fleshy  or  fibrous  aspect.  The  muscle  cells  offer  the  same  characters  as 
in  the  physiological  state,  and  may  be  grouped  into  fasciculi  or  membranes, 
or  may  be  isolated  in  the  midst  of  connective  tissue.  The  fasciculi  are 
separated  by  connective  tissue  in  which  run  the  bloodvessels  ;  the  latter 
never  penetrate  the  muscular  fasciculi  themselves. 

When  the  muscular  elements  are  isolated,  they  are  recognized  by  their 
spindle  form,  and  their  rod-shaped  nucleus  in  the  centre  of  the  cell. 
Leio-myoma  may  be  formed  of  fasciculi  which  may  all  run  in  the  same 
direction,  or  which  may  interlace.  The  section  may  take  them  trans- 
versely, obliquely,  or  longitudinally.  In  cross  section  the  cells  appear 
with  a  more  or  less  circular  outline,  with  the  nucleus  appearing  as  a  little 
round  spot  in  the  centre.  But  obliquely,  the  cells  may  present  a  more  or 
less  oval  section.  In  longitudinal  section  only  do  the  muscular  elements 
present  the  familiar  spindle  form,  with  a  central  rod-shaped  nucleus. 


Muscular  ceUs  from  a  leio-myoma.  A.  Cells  separated  by  tlie  action  of  nitric  acid,  20  per  cent. 
B.  A  hardened  section  colored  with  carmine  and  treated  with  acetic  acid.  m.  Longitudinally  cut,  n, 
transversely  cut  nuclei,    t.  Connective-tissue  cells. 

A  very  interesting  property  of  myomata  is  their  contractility.  Upon 
this  property  greatly  depends  the  varying  consistency  which  they  possess 
at  the  moment  when  they  are  examined.  This  phenomenon  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  myomata  which  are  commonly  called  fibroid  bodies  of 
the  uterus. 

The  VARIETIES  met  with  in  myomata  are  : — 

1st.  Non-lohulated  myomata,  formed  of  a  homogeneous  fleshy  mass. 
They  are  soft,  possess  voluminous  muscular  cells. 

2d.  Lohulated  Myomata. — They  sometimes  have  large  gaping  vessels, 
like  the  uterine  sinuses  and  the  hepatic  veins.  In  certain  very  rare  cases 
the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  such  that  the  term  erectile  has  been  applied. 

3d.  Calcareous  infiltration  is  frequent  in  these  tumors.  It  commences 
at  the  centre  of  the  lobule  ;  sometimes  the  infiltration  is  only  into  the 
cement  substance  ;  at  other  times,  complete  petrefaction  of  this  substance 
and  of  the  muscular  elements  occurs  at  the  centre  of  the  lobules  or 
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throughout  their  entire  mass.  This  transformation  is  particularly  fre- 
quent in  the  uterine  myomata  which  project  upon  the  peritoneal  surface. 

4th.  Fatty  infiltration  of  the  cells  is  sometimes  associated  with  cal- 
careous infiltration. 

5th.  Mucous  metamorphosis  is  frequently  associated  with  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  in  myomata.  It  insures  the  destruction  of  a  certain  number 
of  elements  and  the  formation  of  cavities  or  mucous  cysts. 

DBVELOPME^fT  OF  Myoma. — Sometimes  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tumor 
and  along  the  muscular  bundles  islands  of  embryonal  tissue  are  seen  ; 
the  contractile  cells  may  develop  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  embryo 
from  a  direct  transformation  of  the  embryonal  cells.  Some  authors  have 
thought  that  the  pre-existing  muscle  cells  may  multiply  by  division. 

True  myomata  are  always  seated  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  organic 
life.  They  are  met  with  most  frequently  in  the  uterus,  where  they  may 
appear  as  an  interstitial  mass,  lobulated  and  encysted  in  the  midst  of  the 
uterine  tissue,  or  as  polyps  projecting  upon  the  surface  of  the  perito- 
neum, or  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Their  structure  in  these  cases  consists 
either  of  young  muscular  tissue,  or  of  a  muscular  tissue  invaded  by 
recently-formed  connective  tissue,  so  abundant  and  predominating  that 
the  growth  might  almost  be  considered  a  fibroma,  if,  in  naming  tumors, 
we  did  not  subordinate  the  commonest  tissue  to  that  which  gives  the 
tumor  its  special  characters.  The  muscular  tissue  is  of  new  formation 
in  these  tumors. 

In  old  men  the  prostate  is  often  the  seat  of  a  new  formation  of  smooth 
muscular  fibres,  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed  in  the  form  of  tumors. 
There  also  exist  myomata  of  the  scrotum. 

The  digestive  tract  presents  formations  of  the  same  nature,  in  the  shape 
of  polypi.  The  latter  myomata,  like  those  of  the  uterus,  are  at  first 
interstitial,  but  after  a  variable  time  they  become  pedunculated,  and 
project  at  one  time  into  the  visceral  cavity,  at  another  time  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

The  anatomical  diagnosis  of  these  tumors  is  impossible  without  the  aid 
of  the  microscope.  With  this  instrument  their  recognition  is  generally 
easy.  In  doubtful  cases,  recourse  should  be  had  to  dissociation  of  the 
muscle  cells  with  needles,  after  the  use  of  nitric  acid.  An  important  point 
to  be  observed,  when  studying  the  tissue  in  sections,  is  the  shape  and 
relative  position  of  the  nuclei. 

The  PROGNOSIS  of  myomata  is  not  grave  unless  by  their  seat  and  their 
vol^ime  they  determine  lesions  of  the  neighboring  tissues,  or  offer  obstacles 
to  the  proper  function  of  important  organs.  Thus  a  myoma  of  the  uterus 
may  compress  the  bladder  or  the  rectum,  and  occasion  congestions  and 
hemorrhages  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  other  accidents.  The  pedun- 
culated myomata  of  the  intestine  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  strano^u- 
lation. 
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VI TUMORS  FORMED  OF  NERVE  TISSUE. 

Xeuroma, 

Neuromata  are  tumors  constituted  by  a  tissue  of  new  formation,  of 
which  the  type  is  found  in  nerve  tissue. 

In  the  normal  state,  nerve  tissue  presents  two  diiferent  varieties:  1st, 
medullary  substance,  found  in  the  gray  centres  of  the  encephalon  and 
spinal  marrow,  consisting  of  nerve  cells  and  neuroglia ;  2d,  fasciculated 
nerve  tissue,  the  type  of  which  is  met  with  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 

These  two  forms  of  nerve  tissue  enable  us  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
neuromata:  1st.  Medullary  or  ganglionic ;  2d.  Fasciculated  neuroma. 

1st.  Medullary  Neuroma. — Medullary  or  ganglionic  neuromata  are 
very  rare  and  of  small  importance  clinically.  Virchow  has  described 
them  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  as  slightly  projecting  tumors.  They 
must  not  be  confounded  with  hernise  of  the  marrow.  These  tumors,  of 
the  color  of  the  gray  nerve  substance,  contain  nerve  cells,  neuroglia,  and 
vessels. 

They  may  form  in  the  corpora  striata  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ventricles.  Sangalli  has  described,  in  congenital  encephalocele,  tumors 
formed  of  gray  substance.  In  some  dermoid  cysts  we  also  find  masses 
of  gray  nerve  substance  containing  nerve  cells  and  neuroglia. 

2d.  Fasciculated  Neuroma. — At  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
Odier  (of  Geneva),  under  the  name  of  neuroma,  included  all  tumors  seated 
along  the  course  of  nerves.  These  were  most  frequently  myxomata,  as 
we  have  already  learned.  The  word  neuroma  is  still  often  applied  by 
surgeons  to  every  tumor,  whatsoever  may  be  its  nature,  which  may  hap- 
pen to  be  seated  along  the  course  of  a  nerve.  In  the  terminology  em- 
ployed to-day  by  pathologists,  this  word  should  be  exclusively  used  to 
designate  tumors  constituted  by  nerve  elements. 

The  fasciculated  neuromata  are  then  simply  tumors  constituted  by 
nerve  tubules  of  new  formation. 

The  name  oi painful  neuroma  has  been  given  to  certain  little  subcuta- 
neous tumors,  simply  on  account  of  the  great  pain  which  they  cause. 
Dupuytren  called  them  painful  fibromata.  They  probably  contain  nerves 
which  are  compressed  by  the  new  connective  tissue. 

Verneuil  has  described,  under  the  name  of  plexiform  cylindrical  neu- 
roma, an  interesting  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  characterized  by  an 
abundant  production  of  fibrous  tissue  between  the  tubes  of  one  or  more 
nerve-bundles,  so  that  the  nerves  have  augmented  considerably  in  size 
while  preserving  their  cylindrical  form.  This  affection  is  not  accompa- 
nied by  a  new  formation  of  nervous  elements,  and  it  should  not  be  called 
a  neuroma. 

Genuine  fasciculated  neuromata  are  very  rare.  They  are  always  seated 
upon  the  track  of  a  nerve,  and  are  in  every  case  formed  of  tissue  similar 
to  that  of  the  nerve.  They  are  generally  small  and  formed  of  a  single 
lobe.  Upon  a  cut  surface,  their  tissue  appears  fibrous ;  it  is  dry,  and, 
when  the  debris  obtained  by  scraping  is  examined  under  the  microscope, 
drops  of  myelin  may  be  observed.  By  dissociation,  one  succeeds  in  iso- 
latins  some  nerve  tubes.     A  magnified  view  of  stained  sections  shows 
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nerve  tubes  in  great  numbers,  diversely  interlaced  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  connective  tissue  more  or  less  rich  in  cell  elements. 

According  to  whether  they  contain  nerves  of  double  contour  or  fibres 

of  Remak,  Virchow  divides  them  into  two 
Fig.  104.  distinct  species,  designating   the   first  as 

myelinic  neuroma,  the  second  as  amyelinio 
neuroma. 

The  SEATof  these^neuromatais  extremely 
variable.  One  of  the  most  interesting  va- 
rieties is  seen  often  at  the  cut  extremities 
of  nerves  in  amputation.  The  end  of  the 
nerve  becomes,  in  these  cases,  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  growth  of  a  little  pyri- 
form  tumor,  which  might  be  considered  at 
first  sight  as  a  new  formation  of  fibrous 
tissue.  Valentin  and  Lebert  have  found 
in  them  a  large  quantity  of  nerve  tubes 
with  double  contour.  In  dissecting  these 
tumors,  a  bundle  of  nerve  tubes  is  seen  to 
penetrate  a  little  swelling.  Within  the 
latter  the  nerve  tubes  interlace  and  form 
sinuosities  and  loops ;  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine if  these  tubes  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  cut  nerve.  The  very  dense 
fibrous  tissue  which  separates  them  makes 
dissociation  and  isolation  of  the  tubes  trou- 
blesome, and  the  winding  course  of  the  lat- 
ter makes  it  difficult  to  follow  them  in  the 
section  for  any  considerable  distance.  We 
shall  soon  see,  while  studying  the  pheno- 
mena of  cicatrization  of  nerves,  that  the  embryonal  tissue  of  the  cicatrix 
has  the  tendency  to  produce  nerve  tubes. 

Instead  of  being  single,  there  may  be  numerous  neuromata  along  the 
whole  course  of  a  nerve  and  its  divisions,  along  a  plexus,  or  along  all 
the  nerves  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  body.  Tumors  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  have  been  called  neuromata,  are,  according  to  Virchow, 
mostly  myxomata. 

The  ANATOMICAL  DIAGNOSIS  of  nouroma,  difficult  in  the  amyelinic  va- 
riety, is  simple  when  they  possess  double  contoured  fibres. 

In  order  that  a  tumor  should  merit  the  name  of  neuroma,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  they  contain  nerve  tubes ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  number  of 
the  nerve  cells  or  tubes  is  such  as  to  indicate  a  new  formation  of  nerve 
elements. 

Prognosis. — Neuromata  are  usually  grave  only  by  reason  of  their 
seat,  by  the  pain  which  they  occasion,  and  sometimes  by  their  multi- 
plicity. These  tumors  are  never  capable  of  secondary  reproduction  in 
the  different  tissues  of  the  economy. 


True  plexiform  neuroma.    {^Bruns.) 
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VII.— TUMORS  FORMED  OF  BLOODVESSELS. 

Angioma. 

Angiomata  are  tumors  the  type  of  whose  structure  is  seen  in  the  vas- 
cular system. 

They  have  been  designated  as  erectile  tumors  by  Dupuytren,  as  ani^i- 
oses  or  ecchymoma  by  Aliberc.  To  merit  the  name  of  tumor,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  vessels  which  compose  them  shall  be  of  new  formation.  A 
simple  dilatation  of  old  vessels  should  not  be  considered  as  an  angioma ; 
aneurism  should  not  be  classed  among  them ;  varices,  or  dilatation  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  veinous  walls,  should  also  be  distinguished  from  them, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  arterial  varices,  described  by  Virchow  with 
the  angiomata  under  the  name  of  angioma  racemosum. 

We  distinguish  two  species  of  angiomata: — ■ 

1st.  Sim.ple  angioma,  in  which  the  newly-formed  vessels  which  consti- 
tute the  tumor  are  similar  to  normal  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries. 

2d.  Cavernous  angioma,  in  which  the  blood  circulates  in  a  lacunar 
system  analogous  to  the  cavernous  system  of  erectile  organs. 

1st.  Simple  angiomata  (congenital  naevi,  telangectases)  show  them- 
selves under  the  form  of  polypi,  or  of  flat,  slightly  elevated  tumors,  at 
one  time  effaced,  at  another  swollen.  They  are  red  or  violet,  and  are 
usually  located  upon  the  face,  around  the  orbit, or  upon  the  neck.  They 
essentially  consist  of  capillaries  of  new  formation  presenting  regular 
ampullar  or  varicose-like  dilatations.  These  vessels  are  very  tortuous 
and  generally  have  a  corkscrew  appearance.  In  a  section  of  the  tumor, 
the  walls  of  these  vessels  are  observed  to  be  very  rich  in  nuclei  and  to 
have  a  thickness  of  one-  or  two-hundredths  of  a  millimetre,  while  still 
preserving  the  simple  structure  of  capillaries.  The  vessels  are  imbedded 
in  a  fibrous  or  cellulo-adipose  stroma.  These  tumors  are  congenital  and 
are  very  common.     They  may  disappear  in  the  first  months  of  life. 

2d.  Cavernous  angiomata  (Nsevi  cavernosi,  erectile  tumors)  are  con- 
stituted by  an  erectile  tissue,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  blood. 
The  blood  circulates  very  actively  in  these  caverni.  Their  vessels  form 
a  direct  communication  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  thus  taking  the 
place  of  the  capillary  system. 

We  study  in  angiomata —  ^ 

1st.  The  trabeculce  which  circumscribe  the  caverni.  They  are  formed 
of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  plasmatic  elements  are  to  be  distin- 
guished after  staining  the  section  examined.  The  trabeculse  may  also 
contain  smooth  muscle  cells,  or,  when  the  tumor  originates  in  muscular 
tissue,  they  may  even  exhibit  striated  muscle  fibres.  The  trabeculae  may 
also  contain  fat  vesicles,  and  they  may  sometimes  possess  vessels  which 
have  the  relation  of  vasa  vasorum.  In  one  case,  Esmarch  was  able  to 
trace  nerve  filaments  in  them. 

2d.  The  cells  which  pave  these  cavities  are  similar  to  the  endothelium 
of  veins. 

3d.  The  blood  contained  in  the  cavernous  spaces  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  vascular  system. 

After  an  incision  of  an  angioma  which  has  been  removed,  the  blood 
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escapes  and  there  remains  a  spongy  tissue,  slightly  contracted.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  blood  is  coagulated  en  masse,  as  when  the  tumor  is 
placed  entire  in  alcohol,  a  magnificent  natural  injection  of  the  caverni 
is  secured. 

All  these  tumors  are  not  erectile. 

In  the  active  development  of  angioma  embryonal  tissue  and  normal 
capillaries  are  first  produced;  subsequently, these  vessels  become  dilated. 
Soon  the  dilated  capillaries  come  in  contact  with  each  other ;  wide  com- 
munications are  established,  and  there  results  a  capillary  system  with 
large  cavernous  dilatations.  This  method  of  formation  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Virchow  in  cavernous  angiomata  of  the  liver. 

Cavernous  angioma  may  undergo  divers  nutritive  alterations.  The 
walls  of  the  vessels  may  become  the  seat  of  calcareous  concretions,  similar 
to  those  seen  in  the  choroid  plexus  and  in  angiolithic  sarcoma.  Cysts 
filled  with  a  serous  fluid  have  been  observed  in  angiomata.  This  modifi- 
cation is  explained  by  the  isolation  of  a  vascular  bud,  and  the  subsequent 
coagulation  and  metamorphosis  of  the  blood  which  it  contained. 

Can  these  tumors  be  converted  into  carcinomata  or  sarcomata  ?  J. 
MUller  thinks  that  he  has  seen  malign  cavernous  angiomata  with  a  ten- 
dency to  extend,  and  which  have  even  been  followed  by  metastases.  Cer- 
tainly sarcomata  and  carcinomata  with  dilated  vessels  act  in  this  manner. 
Many  pulsatile  tumors  which  have  been  diagnosed  as  erectile  tumors, 
aneurism  of  the  bone,  etc.,  are  really  nothing  else  than  sarcomata  or 
carcinomata  with  very  widely  dilated  vessels. 

The  tumor  may  be  diffuse,  that  is,  not  separated  from  adjoining  tissues 
by  a  sharp  limit ;  or  it  may  be  circumscribed  or  even  surrounded  by  a 
genuine  capsule. 

According  to  their  seat,  angiomata  may  be  divided  into  internal  and 
external. 

External  angiomata  are  located  in  the  tissue  of  the  derm  or  in  the 
cellulo-adipose  subcutaneous  tissue.  When  they  spring  from  the  adipose 
tissue,  Virchow  calls  them  I ipo c/enous,  a,nd  2}hIehogenous  when  they  arise 
from  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  veins.  They  may  extend  into  the  inter- 
muscular cellular  tissue,  and  even  into  the  bone  itself. 

Internal  angiomata  have  been  observed  in  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and 
the  spleen.  The  angiomata  of  the  liver  are  the  most  common.  Their  size 
varies  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  up  to  half  the  size  of  the  liver.  Notwith- 
standing that  they  project  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver,  they  generally 
do  not  augment  its  volume,  for  they  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
hepatic  substance.  When  they  are  surrounded  by  a  capsule,  the  latter  is 
pierced  by  vascular  openings.  Around  them  the  hepatic  substance  is 
normal,  but  is  separated  from  the  tumor  by  a  zone  of  connective  tissue  in 
a  state  of  proliferation.  It  is  in  this  proliferating  tissue,  when  the  tumor 
is  increasing,  that  the  work  of  development  proceeds.  Ruptures  of  angio- 
mata of  the  liver  may  occasion  a  peritonitis.  Angiomata  may  retract 
after  spontaneous  coagulation,  and  give  rise  to  cicatrices. 

Schuh  has  published  an  imperfect  observation  of  an  angioma  of  the 
lung. 

Their  anatomical  diagnosis  is  easy.  We  should  be  careful  to  exclude 
an  erectile  carcinoma  or  sarcoma.     Around  an  angioma  and  in  the  inte- 
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rior  we  find  only  the  normal  tissues  of  the  part  invaded.  It  ■will  some- 
times be  difficult  to  differentiate  an  angioma  from  a  leio- myoma  with  di- 
lated vessels  ;  but  here  also  the  existence  of  a  very  great  number  of 
muscle  cells  will  remove  doubt. 

Prognosis. — Angiomata  have  no  gravity  other  than  that  which  may 
result  from  their  seat  and  extent. 


VIIT.— TUMORS  THE  TYPE  OF  WHICH  EXISTS  IN  THE  LYMPHATIC 

SYSTEM. 

Lymphangioma.    Lymphadenoma. 

There  are  two  kinds :  1st.  Lympliangiomata,  tumors  constituted  by  a 
new  formation  of  lymph  vessels ;  2.  Lymphadenomata,  tumors  which 
result  from  a  new  formation  of  adenoid  tissue,  similar  to  that  of  the  lymph 
glands. 

1st.  Lymphangiomata. — These  tumors,  constituted  by  newly-formed 
lymph  vessels,  are  frequently  confounded  with  simple  dilatations  of  the  . 
pre-existing  vessels  ;  perhaps  the  existence  of  lymphangioma,  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  this  definition,  may  be  somewhat  doubtful.  Some  authors 
have  observed  such  tumors  developed  in  subjects  inhabiting  countries 
where  elephantiasis  Arabum  is  frequent,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
in  them  we  have  not  a  simple  dilatation  of  pre-existing  vessels. 

The  adeno-lympJioeele  of  Nelaton,  etc.,  in  which  the  dilatations  ex- 
tend as  far  as  lymph  glands,  should  be  classed  with  lymphangioma. 

Lymphangiomata  are  soft,  fluctuating,  compressible  tumors,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  adherent  to  the  skin.  They  are  constituted  by  networks 
of  lymphatics,  which  communicate  with  each  other  as  the  bloodvessels  in 
cavernous  tissue,  and  which  may  even  open  externally  and  allow  lymph 
to  escape.  The  histology  of  these  tumors  has  not  been  fully  studied. 
Th.  Anger  demonstrated  that  the  dilated  lymphatics  show  a  hypertrophy 
of  their  wall,  caused  by  an  increased 
numbej*  of  smooth  muscular  fibres. 
He  was  unable  to  see  the  endothelium 
of  these  dilated  vessels. 

Virchow  is  inclined  to  associate 
congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue 
and  of  the  lips  with  lymphangioma. 
In  these  hypertrophies  we  find  di- 
lated lymph  vessels  containing  a  fluid 
analogous  to  lymph,  and  located  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense  fibrous  tissue. 
(Fig.  10.5.)  In  the  connective  tissue 
which  forms  the  mass  of  the  swelling 
of  elephantiasis  Arabum,  we  meet 
with  irregular  lacunae  filled  with  a 
fluid  similar  to  lymph.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  elephantiasis  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  ''angioleucites, 
is  dependent  upon  the  latter. 


Dilated  lymph  vessels  Iq  a  case  of  elephaa- 
tiaais  of  the  skin  of  the  penis.  «..  Lymph  ves- 
sel, b.  Flat  endothelium  of  the  vessel,  c.  Em- 
hiyonic  connective  tissue  of  the  tumor. 

'  and  the  formation  of  the  lacunae 
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Certain  pale  and  compressed  congenital  tumors  of  the  skin,  considered 
as  lymphatic  nsevi,  should  be  classed  among  lymphangiomata. 

2d.  Lymphadbnoma. — Lymphadenomata  consist  of  lymphadenoid  tis- 
sue. After  Virchow  and  Bennett,  in  1845,  discovered  leucocythsemia, 
the  attention  of  observers  was  drawn  to  peculiar  formations  in  the  liver 
and  some  other  organs.  In  the  liver  the  hepatic  cells  and  lobules  were 
separated  by  new  round  elements  located  in  the  connective  tissue.  These 
cells  were  regarded  as  white  blood  corpuscles,  which  had  sprung  from 
the  connective  tissue  by  proliferation,  and  the  formations  were  looked 
upon  as  a  point  of  supply  for  new  white  blood  corpuscles.  In  the  kidneys, 
spleen,  and  lymphatic  glands,  analogous  productions  were  interpreted  in 
the  same  manner. 

As  early  as  1801,  Hodgkin  had  studied  a  fatal  disease  characterized 
by  a  progressive  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands. 

Later,  Bonfils  discovered  that  the  lymph  glands  and  the  spleen  could 
become  hypertrophied  while  the  blood  contained  no  more  white  globules 
than  in  the  normal  state  ;  in  these  cases  also  the  previously  indicated  new 
formations  were  found  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  etc.  Trousseau  named  this 
disease  adcenia. 

For  lis,  leucocythsemia  and  adsenia  constitute  two  varieties  of  the  same 
morbid  process :  the  essential  lesions  of  the  different  organs  are  the  same 
in  all  cases ;  they  are  lymphadenomata,  or  tumors  which  reproduce  the 
adenoid  tissue  of  His. 

The  DEFiiSiiTiON  of  lymphadenoraa  is  based  upon  that  of  the  tissue  of 

lymph  glands,  and  in  the  reticular  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  intestinal  tract.  (Fig. 
106.)  ^    ^ 

We  should  apply  the  name  lympliadenoma 
only  to  tumors  constituted  by  an  adenoid 
tissue  of  new  formation,  and  not  to  other 
alterations  which  accompany  leucocythae- 
mia,  and  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing description. 

Description. — Lymphadenomata  are  tu- 
mors of  extremely  variable  size,  from  that 
of  a  millet  seed  up  to  that  of  the  head  of  a 
foetus.  They  almost  always  have  ill-de- 
fined limits.  In  the  lymphatic  glands  they 
resemble  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  these 
organs,  but  when  several  adjoining  glands 
are  involved,  they  are  confounded  in  a  com-, 
mon  mass.  They  have  a  decidedly  enceph- 
aloid  aspect:  they  are  soft,  gray,  with  red 
points  which  correspond  to  dilatations  of 
vessels  and  ecchymoses :  they  sometimes 
present  opaque,  cheesy  portions.  These 
tumors  yield  a  very  abundant  milky  juice, 
exactly  like  that  of  carcinoma. 

This  juice  consists  of  a  fluid  in  which 
floats  small  round  cells,  having  a  mean  dia- 


1.  Reticulated  tissue  from  a  lymph- 
oid follicle  of  the  vermiform  appendix 
of  the  rabbit,  with  the  system  of 
meshes,  aud  remains  of  the  lymph 
cells  a.  Most  of  the  latter  have  been 
removed  artiflcialiy.  b.  Lymph  ves- 
sel, 2.  Longitudinal  section  of  a 
Lieberkiihn's  gland,  showing  the  sur- 
rounding recticular  tissue,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  are  seen  the  lymph 
cells  n.  b.  Lumen  of  a  vessel,  c. 
Lumen  of  the  gland.     {Frey,) 
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meter  of  .010  mm.,  and  containing  a  single  nucleus ;  larger  cells  measur- 
ing .020  mm.,  containing  several  nuclei;  a  few  of  the  cells  are  still  more 
voluminous  and  loaded  with  nuclei. 

In  the  reddish-brown  or  yellow  points  of  the  tumors  these  cells  contain 
blood  pigment  of  different  tints.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  juice 
flat  cells  with  oval  nuclei  from  the  vessel  walls,  besides,  red  disks  and 
free  nuclei  of  different  size,  the  latter  resulting  fi'om  the  rupture  of  the 
cells  which  contained  them.  By  examining  the  scrapings  or  the  juice 
alone,  these  tumors  cannot  be  distinguished  from  sarcomata  and  encepha- 
loid  carcinomata. 

For  their  recognition,  it  is  necessary  to  study  thin  sections  which  have 
been  pencilled.  The  reticulated  stroma  which  forms  the  real  basis  of 
these  tumors  is  then  very  evident,  and  is  seen  to  be  in  connection  with 
the  capillaries.  (See  fig.  107.)  In  the  case  of  adaenia  the  bloodvessels 
are  filled  with  globules  which  do  not  color  by  carmine.  In  leucocy- 
thsemia,  on  the  contrary,  the  dilated  capillaries  are  filled  with  white  cor- 
puscles, which  are  readily  stained  by  carmine.  Capillaries  full  of  white 
blood-corpuscles  are  also  met  with  in  all  the  organs,  so  that  by  this 
characteristic  alone  we  can  diagnose  after  death  the  leucocythEemic  con- 
dition. 

Seat. — Lymphadenoma  of  the  lymph  glands  determines  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  follicles,  which  are  compressed  and  modified  in 
form.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  medullary  part  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared, in  order  to  make  room  for  the  hypertrophied  cortex.  Upon  the 
cut  surface  open  spaces  are  seen,  which  correspond  to  the  lymphatic  sinuses 
enveloping  the  follicle.  Everywhere  the  enlarged  glands  present  this 
same  structure  ;  they  are  entirely  composed  of  the  modified  cortical  sub- 
stance. 

The  thymus  gland,  even  at  the  age  when  it  has  undergone  almost  com- 
plete atrophy,  may  in  leucocythaemia  or  adsenia  reassume  its  original 
form,  and  become  the  seat  of  adenoid  tissue. 

The  spleen  may  suffer  an  alteration  similar  to  that  of  the  lymph  glands. 
The  lesion  is  in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  which  correspond  to  the  folli- 
cles of  the  lymph  glands. 

The  liver  presents  many  distinct  alterations.  The  one  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  leucocythaemia  consists  in  a  ditiuse  apoplexy  of  white  blood  cor- 
puscles. The  whitish  islands,  which  in  the  liver  have  been  regarded  as 
caused  by  a  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  result  in  this  case  from 
an  accumulation  of  white  blood  corpuscles ;  the  hepatic  capillaries  allow 
the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  white  corpuscles,  which  spread  them- 
selves between  the  hepatic  cells  in  a  limited  or  diffuse  manner.  The 
liver  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  may  be  thus  destroyed.  We 
have,  then,  not  a  formation  of  adenoid  tissue,  but  a  real  apoplexy  of  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Besides  these  small  products,  there  are 
'in  the  liver  genuine  new  formations  of  reticulated  adenoid  tissue.  Per- 
haps the  extravasated  white  corpuscles  above  mentioned  may  be  the 
starting  point  of  this  new  tissue.  In  adaenia  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
is  not  so,  and  that  there  the  origin  of  the  lymphadenomata  of  the  liver 
must  be  attributed  to  a  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue. 

In  adsenia,  we  have  constantly  met  with  a  notable  hypertrophy  of  the 
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liver,  connected  with  a  congestive  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  The  kidneys 
present  two  kinds  of  lesions,  which  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of 
the  liver.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  lym- 
phadenomata  are  frequent.    Their  nature  may  be  suggested  to  the  naked 

Fig.  107. 
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From  submucoiie  coat  oflhvm jmrHi/fiacillui 
Microscopic  anatomy  of  lyinpliadenoma.     {Bryant.) 

eye,  to  which  they  appear  as  embossed,  gray  tumors,  uniformly  colored 
or  spotted  with  ecchymoses,  soft,  and  ulcerated  at  their  centre.  In  their 
neighborhood  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened.  Under  the  microscope, 
and  in  perpendicular  section,  these  tumors  show  the  tubular  glands  with 
granular  contents.  Between  the  latter  and  below  them  is  a  reticulated 
tissue  of  new  formation,  characterized  by  large  meshes,  thickened  tra- 
beculse,  and  a  few  nucleated  nodes.  The  glands  often  entirely  disappear, 
leaving  only  adenoid  tissue. 

The  tumors  of  the  stomach  are  often  extensive  and  3  to  4  centimetres 
in  thickness.  These  large  lymphadenomata  may  be  mistaken  for  other 
kinds  of  tumors;  their  softness,  their  ulceration,  their  juice,  may  easily 
cause  them  to  be  confounded  with  encephaloid  carcinomata,  or  with  epithe- 
liomata  with  cylindrical  cells,  if  use  is  not  made  of  the  microscope. 

Lymphadenomata  of  the  large  and  small  intestines  generally  present  a 
very  great  similarity  to  those  of  the  stomach.  But  we  also  find  in  the_ 
intestine  small  acuminated  tumors  resembling  very  much  the  hypertro- 
phied  follicles  of  typhoid  fever.  When  these  are  slightly  ulcerated  at 
their  centre,  they  show  a  depressed  area.  One  might  think  that  there 
is  simply  a  hypertrophy  of  a  solitary  follicle,  but  this  is  not  so.  In 
these  little  tumors  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  are  surrounded  by  a  reticu- 
lated tissue  of  new  formation. 
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The  lungs  may  be  the  seat  of  lymphadenomata ;  so  also  may  the  bones. 
Lymphadenoma  is  common  in  the  divers  organs  which  we  have  just  passed 
in  review,  but  it  may  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  organism. 

The  DEVELOPMENT  of  these  tumors  can  be  well  studied  only  in  organs 
where  adenoid  tissue  does  not  naturally  exist,  in  the  liver,  in  the  kidneys, 
in  the  bones,  for  example. 

The  first  phase  of  their  development  consists  in  the  production  of  a 
mass  of  embryonal  tissue  at  the  expense  of  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  of  the  organs,  of  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  and  perhaps  of  the 
white  blood  corpuscles  which  have  escaped  from  the  vessels. 

In  a  second  phase,  some  of  the  embryonal  cells  put  forth  numerous 
prolongations  which  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  unite,  and  form  a 
complete  network.  The  trabeculse  of  this  network  are  at  first  thick  and 
soft ;  little  by  little  they  condense  and  assume  the  character  of  a  reticu- 
lated stroma.  Those  embryonal  cells  which  do  not  undergo  these  changes 
remain  imprisoned  in  the  stroma  and  form  lymph  corpuscles. 

Lymphadenomata  are  subject  to  diverse  modifications  of  their  tissue. 

Diffuse  hemorrhages  are  frequently  observed.  They  may  be  limited 
to  the  tumors,  or  they  may  sometimes  occur  in  tissues  and  organs  where 
the  new  growth  is  not  found.  The  latter  is  the  case  particularly  in  leu- 
cocythsemia. 

Infarctions  are  common  in  leucocythsemia.  It  is  not  known  whether 
they  exist  in  adijenia.  They  are  characterized  by  whitish,  opaque,  caseous 
islands,  in  which  we  still  see  the  structure  of  adenoid  tissue,  but  the 
latter  has  suffered  atrophic  modifications,  affecting  at  one  time  the  stroma, 
at  another  the  lymphoid  cells.  The  vessels  are  then  transformed  into 
granulo-fatty  tracts,  opaque  to  transmitted  light. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  lymphadenoma  can  be  made  only  upon  pencilled  sec- 
tions, when  the  truly  characteristic  reticulated  stroma  is  revealed. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  prognosis,  since  it  is  always  in  subjects 
who  have  succumbed  to  the  generally  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  that 
we  find  these  formations. 


IX.— TUMORS  HAVING  THEIR  TYPE  IN  EPITHELIAL  TISSUE. 

In  the  skin  we  have  a  structure  showing  the  variations  which  the 
epithelial  cells  can  experience  under  varying  physical  conditions.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  distinction  created  by  His  between  endothelium 
and  epithelium  caa  be  accepted  as  absolute ;  and  the  opinion  of  Thiersch 
that  all  epithelia  spring  from  an  epithelium  seems  to  us  contradicted  by 
what  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  epithelial  cells  which  cover 
granulations  and  fistulas.  It  is  very  probable  in  this  case  that  the  epi- 
thelia are  derived  from  embryonal  tissue. 

The  history  of  cancroids  demonstrates  very  positively  the  formation  of 
epithelial  cells  in  parts  which  are  void  of  them  in  the  normal  state ;  for 
example,  in  the  medullary  tissue  of  bone,  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  in 
muscles. 

In  tumors,  epithelial  tissue  may  assume  different  characters  which  give 
rise  to  as  many  distinct  classes. 
10 
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1st  Class. — New  epithelial  tissue  having  an  arrangement  into  islands 
or  masses,  which  do  not  take  the  shape  of  definite  organs.  These  are 
epitlieliomata,  properly  speaking. 

2d  Class. — Epithelial  tissue  covering  papillae ;  such  are  papillomata. 

Sd  Glass. — Epithelium  arranged  as  in  glands ;  such  are  adenomata. 

4:th  Class. — Epithelium  presenting  a  cystic  cavity  ;  these  are  ci/sts. 


1st  Class. — Epithelioma. 

Definition  and  Classification  of  Epithelioma. — Epitheliomata 
are  also  designated  under  the  name  of  cancroid,  epithelial  cancer,  or 
epithelial  carcinoma,  hy  German  authors.  The  p)oly adenoma  and  heter- 
adoenic  tumors  of  several  French  writers  are  nothing  else  than  certain 
varieties  of  epithelioma. 

The  cells  of  epithelioma  are  disposed  in  stratified  layers — Pavement- 
celled  EPITHELIOMA  ;  or  they  are  cylindrical  and  generally  form  only  a 
single  layer — Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma. 

Pavement-celled  Epitheliomata  present  several  species:- — ■ 

1st.  -Lobulated  epithelioma,  in  which  there  is  an  epidermic  evolution. 

2d.  The  epidermic  evolution  is  no  longer  decided  and  the  cells  of  the 
lobule  having  suffered  desiccation  have  become  corneous.  Epithelioma 
with  concentric  cell-nests. 

3d.  The  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  the  stroma  of  the  tumor  is  chan- 
nelled by  cavities  in  the  form  of  tubes  filled  with  pavement  cells,  which 
show  no  epidermic  evolution.     Tubulated  epithelioma. 

Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  present  only  one  species. 

1st  Species. — Lobulated  Pavement-celled  Epithelioma. 

It  is  this  species  which  has  served  as  a  type  for  the  classical  description 
of  cancroid.  It  is  usually  seen  on  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes 
covered  with  pavement  epithelium.  It  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  gran- 
ular aspect;  a  cut  surface  shows  a  gray  or  pink  tissue,  upon  which 
opaque  or  translucent  points  and  fibrous  tracts  appear  very  distinctly. 
The  consistence  of  the  tumor  is  unequal,  very  friable  in  certain  points, 
more  dense  in  others.  Usually  its  tissue  may  be  broken  very  easily, 
which  led  Cruveilhier  to  give  it  the  name  of  fragile  cayicer.  By  scrap- 
ing these  epitheliomata  with  the  edge  of  a 
scalpel,  a  grumous  opaque  substance  is  ob- 
tained, which  does  not  mix  with  water. 
Cancer  juice,  as  we  have  seen,  is  readily 
miscible  with  water  which  it  renders  uni- 
formly turbid.  In  the  scrapings  we  find 
cells  of  varied  forms :  some  resembling;  the 
epithelial  plates  of  the  mouth ;  others  pos- 
sessing one  or  several  prolongations  ;  they 
appear  fusiform  when  seen  in  profile,  and 
flat  when  seen  in  surface ;  sometimes  spher- 
ical cells  distended  by  a  colloid  vesicle, 


Fig.  108. 


Spinous  epithelial  cells  of  a  cancroid 
epithelioma. 


LOBULATED    PAVEMENT-CELLED    EPITHELIOMA. 
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which  contracts  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  are  observed ;  rarely,  we 
obtain  in  this  way  dentate  cells  like  those  of  the  rete  mucosum.  (Fig. 
108.) 

Very  often  in  the  grumous  fluid  thus  obtained  we  find  globes  composed 
of  epidermic  cells  disposed  in  concentric  layers,  like  the  leaves  of  an  onion 
(c,  5,  fig.  109);  these  are  the  cell-nests,  the  pearly  bodies,  the  epidermic 


Fig.  109. 


Elements  from  alobiilated  pavement-ceUed  epilhelioma.  a.  Isolated  cells  with  a  multiplication  of 
theii-  nuclei.  Figure  to  the  right  shows  an  epithelial  peg  with  pearly  bodies  (3ell-nests).  c.  Crushed 
pearly  body.     X  *^00. 

spheres.  The  centre  of  these  spheres  in  some  cases  contains  colloid  cells. 
They  may  also  possess  cells  which  contain  a  considerable  number  of  nu- 
clei.    (Fig.  109,  a.) 

Thus,  we  see  that  by  examining  the  scrapings  from  a  cut  surface  of 
such  tumors,  some  indications  are  furnished  suggestive  of  the  nature  of 
the  tissue.  But,  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  morbid  growth,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  thin  sections  which  have  been  cut  from  the  tumor 
in  various  directions.  If  the  section  be  made  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face, lobules  formed  of  epithelium  and  connected  together  by  bands  of 
epithelium  are  seen.  In  sections  parallel  with  the  surface,  only  trans- 
verse cuts  of  isolated  lobules  are  visible. 

The  lobules  are  formed  of  epithelium  similar  to  that  of  the  epidermis. 
At  their  periphery,  the  epithelium  is  composed  of  cylindrical  cells  im- 
planted perpendicularly  to  the  wall  of  the  lobule.  As  we  advance  from 
the  periphery  towards  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  an  epidermic  evolution 
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similar  to  that  of  the  skin,  is  observed;  that  is  to  say,  we  find  first  a 
layer  of  cylindrical  cells,  layers  of  dentate  cells,  then  flat  corneous  cells, 
which  becoming  dry  form  an  epidermic  globe  at  the  centre  of  the  lobule. 
The  mode  of  formation  of  these  cell-nests  is  thus  easily  understood. 
The  lobules  are   separated  from  one  another  by  a  stroma,  generally 
consisting  of  connective  tissue,  which  serves  to  sustain  the  arteries,  capil- 
laries, and  veins;  these  vessels  never  penetrate  into  the  epithelial  masses. 
Lobulated  pavement  epitheliomata  present  varieties  according  to  the 
histological  alterations  of  the  stroma.     The  stroma  may  be  composed  of— 
Embryonal  tissue  with  numerous  vessels ; 
Mucous  connective  tissue ; 
Adult  or  fasciculated  connective  tissue  ; 
All  these  varieties  of  tissue  combined. 
Alterations  in  nutrition  of  the  cells  of  epithelioma  permit  of  the  recog- 
nition of  two  varieties :   colloid  and  corneous. 

They  are  analogous  to  what  we  observe  in  the  epiderm,  where  the  epi- 
dermal cells,  instead  of  drying,  become  colloid  when  there  is  an  irritation 

of  the  skin.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
alteration  the  dentate  cells,  from  an  in- 
creased nutritive  supply,  show  a  vesicular 
state  of  their  nucleoli.  The  nucleus  itself 
becomes  distended  by  the  transformed  nu- 
cleolus. This  modification  is  observed  in 
the  cells  of  lobulated  epithelioma.  Soon 
the  cells  themselves  become  vesicular  and 
filled  with  colloid  matter ;  they  may  then 
open  into  each  other  and  form  an  areolar 
system,  of  which  the  trabeculas  are  formed 
by  flat  epidermic  cells.  These  elementary 
lesions,  which  are  seen  in  vesicles  and  pus- 
tules of  the  skin,  also  sometimes  appear  in 
epithelioma.  In  the  latter,  the  most  com- 
mon modifications  consist  in  a  colloid 
drop  which  replaces  the  nucleus,  or  the  colloid  matter  may  be  formed 
around  the  nucleus  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  and  crowd  the  nucleus 
to  the  periphery.     (Fig-  110.) 

Both  the  colloid  and  corneous  transformation  of  the  cells  of  epitheli- 
oma may  be  present  in  the  same  tumor,  which  is  rare,  or  one  may  exist 
singly,  when  we  have  colloid  or  corneous  epithelioma. 

Lobulated  epitheliomata  are  subject  to  ulceration.  This  ulceration  is 
caused  by  disintegration  of  the  epithelial  cells,  or  by  gangrene  following 
obliteration  of  the  vessels. 

In  the  first  case,  the  cells  constituting  the  lobules  easily  become  de- 
tached from  each  other  by  softening  of  their  cement  substance,  and  form 
a  grumous  mass  which  can  be  squeezed  from  the  tumor  by  lateral  pres- 
sure upon  it.  The  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  at  the  surface 
of  epitheliomata  may  be  intense  enough  to  give  rise  to  granulations.  We 
have  then  a  papillary  surface  covered  with  epithelium,  as  in  the  adjoin- 
ing figure.  (Fig.  111.)  A  partial  or  a  total  gangrene  of  the  tumor 
is  brought  about  when  the  epithelial  lobules  increasing  in  size  press  upon 


Epithelial  cells,  from  the  rete  muco- 
snm,  dnring  slight  irritation.  Dentate 
celLs  of  the  epidermis,  the  nuclei  of 
which  have  become  vesicular  hy  a  dila- 
tion of  the  nucleolus  :  a,  normal  nucleus 
aud  nucleolus  :  6,  dilated  nucleolus  ;  c, 
d,  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  same 
alteration. 
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and  obliterate  the  neighboring  vessels.     This  is  seen  very  frequently  in 
tumors  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

Fig.  111. 


Vertical  cut  of  the  rete  mncosum  at  the  locatioa  of  a  variolous  pustnle.  d,  c.  Cavities  caused  by  the 
vesicular  state  of  the  cells,  and,  at  the  same  time,  filled  with  pus  corpuscles.  «,  «,  Epithelial  cells, 
6.  Mother  ceils  containing  pus  corpuscles.     X  '^^^' 

Development. — Lobulated  epithelioma  has  its  origin  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  or  in  neighboring  embryonal  tissue 
of  new  formation. 

Rindfleisch  entertains  the  opinion  that  the  new  epithelial  tissue  may 
also  be  developed  by  the  apposition  and  metamorphosis  of  young  and 
small  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  at  the  border  of  the  epithelium.  We 
admit  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  in  many  cases,  and  think  that  the 
fact  is  to  be  explained  by  a  sort  of  action  de  presence,  or  epithelial 
infection.  We  recognize  in  this  an  occurrence  analogous  to  that  which 
is  seen  in  embryonal  tissue  when,  irrespective  of  its  origin,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  bone  in  the  neighborhood  of  bone,  into  muscle  and  nerve 
when  it  is  in  continuity  with  these  tissues. 

Lobulated  epithelioma  is  usually  developed  by  an  extension  of  the 
rete  mucosum  at  the  bottom  of  the  interpapillary  projections.  The  epi- 
thelium penetrates  the  derm  by  a  growth  of  new  cells,  formed  very  prob- 
ably from  adjoining  embryonal  cells.  In  fact,  the  tissue  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  newly-formed  epthelial  pegs  is  always  an  embryonal 
tissue.  These  epithelial  offshoots  bury  themselves  in  the  derm  while 
presenting  constrictions  from  point  to  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
a  lobulated  aspect.  Epithelial  shoots  may  also  often  arise  from  the  lateral 
portions  of  old  pegs.  The  epithelial  masses  may  originate  in  the  hair  fol- 
licles. The  epithelia  of  the  sheath  multiply,  the  hair  soon  falls  out,  the 
limiting  membrane  of  the  follicle  disappears,  the  surrounding  dermo-pap- 
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Fig.  112. 


Proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  seba- 
ceous glands  in  a  case  of  epithelioma,  a.  Epi- 
thelial cells  in  process  of  multipication.  h. 
Sebaceous  cells  filled  with  fat.  c.  Adjoining 
connective  tissue.     X  ^'^^■ 


illary  tissue  is  penetrated  by  epithelial  buds,  and  the  process  is  then  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

In    the  sebaceous  glands,  Avhich  normally  present  only   one  or  two 
peripheral   layers    of  pavement   epithelium,    while    the    centre    of  the 

acinus  is  filled  with  fat  cells,  we  see 
at  the  beginning  of  epithelioma  the 
peripheral  pavement  cells  increase  in 
number,  and  the  limiting  membrane 
of  the  gland  disappear.  In  this  way 
the  sebaceous  glands  are  transformed 
into  lobules  of  epithelioma.  (Fig. 
112.)  The  phenomena  which  take 
place  in  the  sudoriparous  glands  are 
more  interesting.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  epithelioma  from  them,  we 
observe  at  first  an  accumulation  of 
epithelium  in  their  interior;  their 
central  lumen  is  filled  by  the  new 
formation,  the  whole  sudoriparous 
tube  is  distended,  and  the  limiting 
membrane  soon  disappears.  These 
cylinders  of  epithelium  invade  the 
surrounding  embryonal  tissue  by 
sending  out  epithelial  buds;  they 
anastomose  and  form  a  network. 
They  consist  of  small  pavement  epithelium,  and,  by  ulterior  modifications 
in  form,  they  become  lobulated.  Finally,  the  lobules  may  become  iso- 
lated. [The  growth  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  skin,  according  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Koester,  takes  place  through  a  proliferation  of  the  endo- 
thelial lining  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  part.] 

Whatever  may  be  its  beginning,  lobulated  epithelioma  may  continue  to 
increase  in  size  by  the  growth  of  its  own  mass.  Many  histologists  think 
that  an  epithelioma  continues  to  grow  without  cessation.  Where  the 
progress  of  the  tumor  is  very  rapid,  the  neighboring  parts  show,  in  the 
papillse,  in  the  hair  follicles,  and  in  the  glands,  the  same  pathological 
phenomena  as  have  been  mentioned  respecting  the  genesis  of  the  tumor. 
The  muscles  present  at  first  the  same  modifications  as  those  which 
characterize  inflammation.  The  fasciculi  are  rarely  intact ;  they  usually 
show  the  results  of  compression  and  other  interferences  with  their  nutri- 
tion. They  almost  always  present  a  fatty  infiltration  or  a  vitreous  meta- 
morphosis. The  epithelioma  spreads  through  the  embryonal  mass  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  fasciculi,  and  which  has  sometimes  extended 
among  them  a  very  great  distance. 

Osseous  tissue  presents  analogous  lesions.  As  in  inflammation,  we 
have  the  formation  of  embryonal  marrow  and  the  destruction  of  the  osse- 
ous lamellae.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  embryonal  tissue  that  the  epithe- 
lial formation  takes  place,  and  it  is  from  this  new  tissue  that  the  epithelial 
nodules  grow. 

Epithelioma  may  be  generalized  by  the  production  of  secondary  nod- 
ules at  a  distance  from  the  primary  growth,  in  the  nearest  lymph  glands, 
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at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  in  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  or  in  the  internal 
viscera,  as  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  etc.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  secondary  formations  in  the  viscera  are  very  rare,  and 
their  histological  development  has  not  yet  been  well  studied. 

Prognosis  op  Lobulated  Epithelioma. — The  gravity  of  lobulated 
epitheliomata  varies  greatly  according  to  the  structure  of  the  tumor  and 
its  seat. 

The  most  grave  are  those  which  possess  a  stroma  entirely  embryonal, 
and  those  in  which  at  the  periphery  of  the  tumor  the  connective  tissue 
presents  the  same  embryonal  condition.  Such  an  appearance  signifies 
that  the  epithelial  mass  is  rapidly  extending. 

The  parts  of  the  body  where  the  development  of  an  epithelioma  is  most 
rapid  are  those  which  are  most  abundantly  supplied  with  lymph  vessels, 
those  where  the  blood  circulation  is  most  active  and  which  are  most  ex- 
posed to  irritations.  The  lips,  the  tongue,  the  eyelids,  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  etc.,  often  exhibit  epitheliomata  whose  progress  is  as  rapid  and  as 
promptly  fatal  as  is  that  of  the  most  malignant  carcinomata.  And  yet 
their  structure  is  identical  with  that  of  epitheliomata  of  the  nose  and  of 
the  cheek,  which  remain  quiescent  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  with- 
out inducing  grave  accidents  or  increasing  in  size.  Epitheliomata  of  slow 
progress  sometimes  show  a  cicatrix  at  their  centre  while  the  tumor  is 
spreading  at  the  borders.  After  having  remained  stationary  for  a  long 
time,  they  may  suddenly  commence  a  more  rapid  march.  This  fact  shows 
that  the  malignancy  of  a  tumor  is  not  so  closely  related  to  its  histological 
structure  as  to  its  seat  and  its  mode  of  development. 

2d  Species. — Epithelioma  with  Concentric  Cell-nests. 

These  tumors  have  a  certain  similarity  to  lobulated  epitheliomata.  They 
are  lobulated  and  often  encysted.  Their  cut  surface  is  dry,  opaque, 
whitish,  slightly  shining,  like  cholesterin. 

There  may  be  a  few  crystals  of  cholesterin  in  these  tumors,  as  there 
are  sometimes  in  the  softened  points  of  lobulated  epitheliomata ;  but  their 
shining  aspect  is  usually  due  to  desiccated  epidermic  lamellae. 

By  scraping,  we  obtain  small  pearly  grains,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
having  a  regularly  round  outline,  or  such  as  would  be  presented  by  several 
lobules  united  by  enveloping  concentric  layers.  Under  the  microscope, 
these  little  granules  very  much  resemble  the  spherules  of  the  choroid 
plexus  and  of  angiolithic  sarcoma;  but  they  contain  no  calcareous  salts. 
When  they  are  colored  by  carmine,  one  sees,  in  their  exterior  layer, 
united  epidermic  cells  showing  atrophic  nuclei  stained  red.  Besides 
these  epidermic  pearls,  isolated  cells  of  corneous  epithelium  may  be 
observed.     In  some  cases,  spangles  of  cholesterine  are  also  visible. 

In  thin  sections  a  tissue  characterized  by  lobules  which  resemble 
those  of  lobulated  epithelioma  is  observed.  But  when  these  lobules  are 
attentively  examined,  it  is  seen  that  the  epidermic  evolution  is  stationary. 
Instead  of  there  being,  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules,  layers  of  cylindri- 
cal and  stratified  pavement  epithelium,  we  observe  only  a  single  layer  of 
flat  cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  atrophied ;  the  whole  mass  is  seen  to  be 
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transformed  into  corneous  cells.  These  pearls  are  sometimes  completely 
separated  from  each  other,  sometimes  united  by  very  fine  pedicles,  which 
are  also  formed  of  corneous  cells.  Between  the  lobules  thus  constituted 
exists  a  dense  connective  tissue  containing  no  vessels.  (Foerster.)  These 
tumors  are  so  rare  that  we  have  seen  only  three  examples. 

Development. — Since  they  have  acquired  their  full  development  and 
have  been  for  a  long  time  stationary  at  the  time  of  their  ablation,  their 
histological  development  is  not  known.  But  their  similarity  of  location 
and  structure  to  lobulated  epithelioma  warrants  a  conjecture  of  a  similar 
genesis. 

Prognosis. — These  tumors  are  very  benign,  but  the  reason  of  their 
benignancy  is  not  understood. 

3d  Species. — Tubulated  Epithelioma. 

Tubulated  epitheliomata  have  received  different  names.  Billroth  has 
described,  under  the  name  of  cylindroma,  tumors  which  appear  to  be 
related  to  them.  Robin  has  classified  lobulated  and  tubulated  epitheli- 
oma and  carcinoma,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  tumors,  under  the 
heteradcenic  tumors.     Broca  has  named  them  poly  adenoma. 

The  epitheliomata  springing  from  the  sudoriparous  glands  and  well 
described  by  Verneuil,  enter,  in' part,  into  this  species. 

Definition. — Tubulated  epitheliomata  maybe  defined  as  tumors  com- 
posed of  plugs  or  cylinders  composed  of  pavement  epithelium  undergoing 
no  epidermic  evolution,  anastomosing  with  one  another  and  imbedded  in 
a  stroma,  which  consists  of  embryonal,  mucous,  or  fibrous  tissue. 

The  first  stage  of  development  of  lobulated  epitheliomata  from  sudori- 
parous glands  gives  exactly  the  same  picture  which  tubulated  epithelio- 
mata present  in  their  state  of  complete  development.  But  it  should  not 
be  inferred  from  this  that  tubulated  epitheliomata  are  cancroids  which 
have  commenced  in  the  sweat-glands  and  have  been  arrested  in  the  first 
stage  of  development.  They  may  appear  in  organs  which  have  no  sudo- 
riparous glands,  as  in  the  uterus,  even  in  parts  which  have  no  glands  at 
all,  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Description. — ^These  tumors  are  regularly  splierical,  or  ovoid.  Upon 
a  cut  surface, 'they  show  a  tissue  resembling  a  gland  or  a  sarcoma,  but 
the  naked  eye  is  insufficient  for  a  diagnosis.  They  yield  no  juice  by 
pressure.  By  examining  scrapings,  we  may  acquire  some  idea  of  their 
structure.  Segments  of  cylinders  composed  of  pavement  epithelium  are 
thus  obtained.  These  cylinders  sometimes  are  branched;  their  bodies 
are  regular  and  generally  parallel;  their  extremities  are  limited  by 
irregular  sinuous  edges,  the  result  of  breaking.  The  cells  which  consti- 
tute them  are  small,  of  equal  size,  and  limited  not  by  a  sharp,  but  by  a 
dentate  border  in  such  manner  that  with  a  slight  enlargement  and  a  poor 
objective,  their  boundaries  cannot  be  easily  distinguished.  (Fig.  113, 
B.)  In  the  scrapings,  besides  these  cells,  we  also  find  fusiform  cells, 
free  nuclei,  and  the  cells  or  perhaps  the  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue. 

But  the  various  elements  furnished  by  scraping  are  not  characteristic 
of  this  species  of  epithelioma,  for,  at  the  commencement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  carcinoma  in  a  gland  we  may  encounter  in  the  scrapings  frag- 
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ments  of  epithelium  presenting  the  form  of  solid  cylinders,  -which  perhaps 
belong  to  an  irritated  gland  of  the  region  invaded. 

Upon  thin  sections  we  see  anastomosing  cylinders  of  pavement  epithe- 
lium, imbedded  in  a  stroma  of  variable  constitution.     Because  of  the 

Fig.  113. 


A.  Section  of  a  tabulated  epithelioma,  u.  Solid  cylinders  formed  of  pavement  epithelium.  6. 
Stroma  channelled  by  tubes  which  lodge  the  cylinders.  X  ^0.  B.  Epithelial  cells  from  this  same 
tumor,  isolated  and  showing  tlie  dentations  or  spines  by  means  of  which  they  are  united  together  by 
dovetailing.    X  400. 

spinous  surface  of  the  epithelia,  the  borders  of  the  cells  are  not  very  dis- 
tinct, unless  the  section  is  extremely  thin.  The  stroma  is  usually  fibrous 
and  very  dense ;  but  sometimes  it  is  mucous.  In  this  mucous  tissue, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  epithelial  plugs,  the  plasmatic  cells  (con- 
nective tissue  corpuscles)  are  sometimes  degenerated  and  destroyed ;  a 
little  cavity  is  then  formed  and  filled  with  mucous  fluid.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  these  cystic  cavities  come  from  a  degeneration  of  the  epi- 
thelium, while,  on  the  contrary,  they  result  from  an  alteration  of  the 
stroma.  Rindfleisch  has  given  to  similar  tumors  the  name  of  cystic 
epitheliomata. 

The  pavement  cells  may  undergo  colloid  degeneration. 

These  tumors  may  also  show  in  certain  points  an  epithelial  evolution, 
there  may  be  more  voluminous  lobules,  with  corneous  cells  at  their  centre, 
a  disposition  which  establishes  a  relation  between  them  and  the  previously 
described  tubulated  epithelioma. 

Seat  and  Development. — When  tubulated  epitheliomata  are  seated 
in  the  skin,  their  development  is  from  the  sudoriferous  glands.  This 
origin  was  observed  a  long  time  ago  by  Verneuil.     Because  of  their 
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development  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  skin,  these  tumors  ulcerate  more 
slowly  than  the  preceding  species.  Among  the  numerous  tumors  of  the 
mammiB  formerly  described  under  the  name  of  carcinoma,  some  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  description  of  tubulated  epitheloma. 

Many  of  these  tumors  after  having  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  development  remain  sta- 
tionary. Sometimes  they  continue  to  increase 
in  size.  In  the  latter  case  the  epithelial  cylin- 
ders terminate  in  culs-de-sac  in  the  midst  of  an 
embryonal  tissue.  Their  extension  is  effected 
by  an  epithelial  metamorphosis  and  appo- 
sition of  the  cells  in  the  adjoining  connective 
tissue. 

Prognosis. — The  gravity  of  these  tumors 
is  less  than  that  of  lobulated  epitheliomata, 
but  they  often  return  after  removal.  The 
lymph  glands  are  sometimes  invaded  by  sec- 
ondary formations  of  identical  structure. 
When  they  are  located  at  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  their  prognosis  is  as  grave  as  that  of 
other  forms  of  carcinomatous  or  epithelial 
tumors  in  this  region. 

With  tubulated  epitheliomata  we  would  class 
certain  very  rare  tumors  described  by  Robin, 
Foerster,  etc.,  which  present  a  very  peculiar 
arrangement.  They  are  constituted  by  epi- 
thelial plugs  imbedded  in  the  midst  of 
fibrous  tissue,  and  showing  at  their  centre  refracting  oviform  bodies  con- 
nected together  by  prolongations.  In  the  interior  of  these  bodies  stellate 
figures  are  sometimes  seen.  Foerster  called  these  tumors  epitheliomata ; 
Robin  classified  them  with  his  heteradsenic  tumors.  Ordonez  regarded 
the  large  oviform  bodies  as  sporangia,  sometimes  containing  spores  similar 
to  those  of  mushrooms. 


Section  of  a  tubu'ar  epithelioma. 
o.  Oblique  sections  of  cylinders  of 
epithelial  cells,     b.  Fibrous  stroma. 


4th  Species. — Cylindrical-celled  Epithelioma. 

Discovered  by  Bidder,  this  particular  kind  of  epithelioma  has  been 
described  by  Foerster,  by  Virchow,  and  we  ourselves  have  analyzed  and 
published  a  large  number  of  cases.  These  tumors  were  formerly  entirely 
confounded  with  epitheloid  and  colloid  carcinoma. 

They  are  characterized  by  irregular  or  tubular  cavities  paved  with 
one  or  more  layers  of  cylindrical  cells,  and  separated  by  a  stroma  which 
may  be  fibrous,  embryonal,  or  mucous.  Their  cylindrical  cells  are  similar 
to  those  which  cover  certain  mucous  or  glandular  cavities,  and  are  always 
implanted  perpendicularly  to  the  wall.     (Fig.  11.5.) 

The  aspect  these  tumors  present  to  the  naked  eye  is  variable.  They 
may  appear  as  round  masses  or,  in  the  intestine  and  stomach,  as  nummular 
prominences  of  varying  number  and  diameter ;  they  are  in  the  latter  case 
usually  ulcerated  at  their  centre.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are 
reproduced   in   the  liver   and  other  organs,  they  have  altogether  the 
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same  naked  eye  appearance  as  encephaloid  carcinomata.  Generally 
they  are  very  rich  in  a  milky  juice,  and  soft,  but  this  softness  and  juice 
are  probably  in  great  part  due  to  cadaveric  alteration.  Post-mortem 
softening  being  less  rapid  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  quantity  of  juice 
varies  accordingly. 

The  fluid  obtained  by  scraping  is  decidedly  grumous.  The  elements 
contained  in  the  juice  are  cylindrical  cells.  They  often  have  a  double 
contoured  border  at  their  free  extre- 
mity, and  some  present  at  this  end  a 
vesicular  dilatation.  They  are  usu- 
ally elongated,  but  some  may  be  po- 
lygonal and  more  or  less  irregular. 
They  possess  one  or  more  ovoid  nu- 
clei, containing  one  or  more  brilliant 
nucleoli.  Often  in  the  juice  several 
cylindrical  cells  are  found  united  at 
the  sides,  and  showing  their  double 
contoured  free  border,  an  object  in 
itself  sufficiently  characteristic  to  jus- 
tify one  in  affirming  the  presence  of  a 
cylindrical  epithelium. 

The  histological  nature  of  the  tu- 
mor must  be  learned  by  examination 
of  thin  sections.  In  the  latter  one 
will  see  tubular  or  irregular  cavities 
paved  with  cylindrical  epithelium. 
Tnese  tubes  and  spaces,  which  some- 
times are  sinuous  and  present  papillae 
at  their  surface,  appear  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  neighboring  glands. 
The  latter  may,  however,  become  hy- 
pertrophied,  and  form  a  very  distinct 
layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  tumor.  The  cells  are  directly  planted 
upon  the  stroma,  without  the  interposition  of  any  basement  membrane. 
The  free  surface  of  the  tumor  is  often  the  seat  of  papillte,  which  are  also 
covered  by  cylindrical  epithelium. 

If  the  tumor  has  completed  its  development,  the  stroma  is  generally 
fibrous.  But  it  is  often  embryonal,  and  in  certain  cases  it  is  entirely 
mucous,  as  in  myxoma.  The  stroma  always  carries  vessels,  which  are 
abundant  and,  if  the  stroma  is  embryonal,  analogous  to  those  of  sarcoma. 
Usually  small  in  amount,  the  stroma  may,  on  the  contrary,  predominate 
and  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  tumor.  The  vessels  may  sometimes  under- 
go dilatations  which  are  frequent  in  the  mucous  form. 

A  very  important  and  very  common  variety  is  characterized  by  a  colloid 
transformation  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  latter  become  transparent 
vesicles,  and  fall  into  the  lumen  of  the  cavity.  Cylindrical  cells  are  then 
observed  to  limit  a  cavity  filled  with  colloid  matter  and  the  debris  of 
cells.  At  other  times  the  cells  which  line  the  wall  are  themselves  com- 
pletely degenerated,  when  the  cavity  no  longer  possesses  the  character 


Cylindrical  celled  epitUelioraa  from  the 
large  intestine.  X  ^^^'  ^-  5'ibrous  stroma. 
&.  Small  cystic  cavities  lined  with  cylindrical 
epithelium,  c.  Cystic  cavity  constituted  by 
the  union  of  two  adjoininjr  cavities  At  ci 
there  is  a  constriction,  a  trace  of  the  original 
intermediate  septnm.  In  the  interior  of  some 
cavities  is  an  amorphous  mass  containing 
cells. 
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of  an  epithelioma  with  cylindrical  cells.     Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells 
is  habitually  associated  with  the  colloid  metamorphosis. 

These  epitheliomata  almost  invariably  ulcerate  when  they  are  seated 
upon  the  mucous  cavities,  especially  in  the  stomach  where  the  digestive 
and  corroding  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  active.  At  the  surface  of 
tumors  located  in  the  stomach,  we  often  find  coagula  of  black  blood  in 
the  vessels;  this  coagulation  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Development. — It  is  probable  that  these  epitheliomata  are  developed 
from  the  glands  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  studied 
in  pavement  epithelioma,  but  up  to  the  present  all  the  phases  have  not 
been  thoroughly  followed. 

Seat. — Cylindrical  celled  epitheliomata,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  ovary,  have  never  been  observed  as  a  primary  growth  anywhere 
but  upon  mucous  membranes  covered  with  similar  epithelium  in  the  nor- 
mal state. 

In  the  ovaries  we  have  seen  non-cystic  tumors  resembling  carcinoma 
to  the  naked  eye,  which  were  in  reality  epitheliomata  with  cylindrical 
cells. 

Certain  polyps  of  the  nasal  fossee  correspond  in  minute  structure  to  this 
kind  of  epithelioma. 

Secondary  formations  identical  in  structure  with  the  primary  tumors 
are  met  with,  especially  in  the  liver.  There  have  been  published  observa- 
tions of  seeondary  nodules  in  the  lungs  and  bones.  As  they  are  usually 
located  in  the  internal  organs,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  differentiate 
them,  during  life,  from  the  various  forms  of  carcinoma  whose  fatal  pro- 
gress and  malignancy  they,  moreover,  simulate. 

Diagnosis — Their  anatomical  diagnosis  is  usually  very  easy.  They 
should  be  carefully  differentiated  from  medullary  carcinoma  when  they  are 
soft,  and  from  colloid  carcinoma  when  they  have  undergone  the  same  degen- 
eration. In  those  secondary  formations  in  the  liver  which  have  rapidly 
progressed,  the  centre  of  the  tumor  is  softened,  the  epithelial  cells  are 
dissociated  and  loaded  with  fatty  granules  ;  they  have  lost  their  charac- 
teristic form,  and  they  entirely  fill  the  alveoli.  The  forceps  breaks  them 
easily,  and  reveals  an  alveolar  stroma  similar  to  that  of  carcinoma.  This 
similarity  is  such  that,  if  one  is  not  guided  by  the  younger  peripheral 
portions,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish a  colloid  epithelioma  with  cylindrical  cells  from  a  colloid  carci- 
noma, it  is  necessary  to  study  with  the  greatest  care  the  recent  portions 
which  have  not  yet  assumed  the  colloid  aspect.  We  will  speak  of  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  these  tumors  and  adenomata  and  papillo- 
mata,  d  propos  of  the  latter. 


Cylindroma. 

[Rindfleisch  gives  the  following  account  of  this  peculiar  and  rare  form 
of  tumor.  Henle  called  the  morbid  growth  a  siphonoma,  Billroth  a 
cylindroma,  Meckel  a  tubular  cartilaginous  tumor,  Friedreich  a  tubular 
sarcoma,  Foerster  and  the  most  recent  examiners  regarded  it  as  a  mucous 
cancroid.     Notwithstanding  the  widely  divergent  opinions  concerning  the 
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nature  of  the  tumor,  it  is  probable  that  the  different  authors  have  refer- 
ence to  the  same  kind  of  new  formation,  The  development  uniformly  in 
the  face,  especially  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  and  its  surroundings,  seems 
to  warrant  this  assumption,  while  the  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
the  minute  structure  of  the  growth  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  former  investigators  occupied  themselves,  by  preference,  with  the 
most  peculiar  rather  than  with  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  the 
neoplasm. 

The  most  peculiar  products  are  certain  hyaline  masses,  which  may  be 
isolated  by  teasing.  Their  peculiar  outline  is  striking.  Besides  perfect 
spheres,  cylinders  are  met  with  as  also  are  club-shaped  and  cactus-like 
figures.  There  is  often  an  appearance  as  if  these  hyaline  bodies  branched 
in  various  directions  from  a  common  point  of  union.  Regarding  the 
nature  and  development  of  these  bodies,  the  opinion  of  Billroth  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  perivascular  mucous  tissue-sheaths  or  their 
fragments,  was  the  most  widely  entertained  until  Koester,  after  carefully 
studying  the  structure  and  growth  of  the  whole  tumor,  advanced  the 
hypothesis  that  the  hyaline  spheres  and  cylinders  are  the  product  of  a 
secondary  hyaline  metamorphosis,  which  the  cell  trabeculae  of  a  cancroid 
of  the  lymph  vessels  undergo.  According  to  the  latter  author,  we  have 
in  all  these  cases  to  deal  with  a  cancer-like  proliferation  of  the  cells 
in  the  lymphatic  network  of  the  part  affected.  The  endothelia  of  the 
lymph  vessels  multiply  by  division  and  plug  up  these  vessels.  Hyaline 
degeneration  begins  first  in  the  axes  of  these  cellular  cylinders.  The 
hyaline  matter  thus  formed  may  collect  together  into  spherical  or  cylin- 
drical masses.  This  hyaline  degeneration  beginning  in  the  axis  of  the 
vessels  may  end  in  a  total  destruction  of  the  endothelial  covering  (the 
peripheral  layers  of  cells),  when  a  relatively  large  hyaline  cylinder 
appears  imbedded  in  the  connective-tissue  stroma. 

The  condition  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  axes  of  the  hyaline  cylinders 
which  Rindfleisch  saw  most  distinctly  in  a  cylindroma  of  the  brain,  is 
explained  by  Koester  by  the  well-known  ensheathing  of  the  bloodvessels 
within  lymph  sinuses. 

Cylindroma  is  a  tumor  which  readily  recurs,  rarely  exhibits  metastases, 
and  should  therefore  be  classed  near  the  cancers.] 


2d  Class.— Papilloma. 

These  tumors  are  not  considered  by  all  pathologists  as  worthy  of  con- 
stituting a  separate  group.  For  us,  the  definition  of  papilloma  should 
correspond  with  that  of  the  papillae  themselves.  It  is  known  that  the 
papillae  are  constituted  by  connective  tissue  serving  as  a  support  to 
vessels  which  terminate  there  in  a  network  of  capillaries  or  in  a  single 
capillary  loop,  and  that  they  are  paved  by  an  epithelial  covering.  These 
normal  excrescences  upon  the  skin  and  certain  mucous  membranes,  are, 
in  some  cases,  covered  by  stratified  and  corneous  layers  of  permanent 
epithelium — in  others,  are  paved  by  a  mucous  epithelium. 

These  two  normal  forms  afford  us  types  of  two  species  of  papillomata 
— corneous  papilloma  and  mucous  papilloma. 
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Papilloma:  showing  a  single  enlarged  papilla,  covered  by  laminated  epithelium.    {Bindjleisch,) 


For  a  tumor  to  be  called  a  papilloma  it  is  necessary  that  the  papillae 
shall  be  formed  of  connective  tissue,  and  that  the  epithelial  layers  which 
cover  them  shall  be  disposed  as  upon  normal  papillae  ;  moreover,  that  the 
tissue  which  constitutes  the  base  of  the  papillce  shall  not  form  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  special  tumors  previously  described.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  papillomata  with  sarcomata,  fibromata,  carcinomata, 
epitheliomata,  etc.,  which  present  at  their  surface  papillary  prominences, 
and  which  consequently  should  simply  receive  the  qualification  poptYZarj/. 

1st  species:  Cobaieous  Papillomata. — They  constitute  a  numerous 
variety  of  tumors.     Most  authors  include  horns,  warts,  and  corns. 

Corns  seated  upon  the  toes  are  caused  by  repeated  pressure  or  irrita- 
tions. They  commence  by  a  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  ;  the  corneous 
layers  of  the  epiderm  soon  exert  pressure  upon  these  papillae  so  as  to 
depress  and  bury  them  like  a  nail  in  the  dermis.  The  latter  atrophies, 
the  adipose  tissue  disappears  at  the  point  of  pressure,  and  sometimes 
even  there  is  formed  at  this  point  a  mucous  bursa  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue. 

In  waris,  the  papillae  hypertrophy,  vegetate,  and  give  place  to 
secondary  papillae ;  the  covering,  composed  of  cells  identical  with  those 
of  the  epidermis,  envelops  the  whole  papillary  mass  in  a  common, 
smooth  layer  ;  or  a  certain  number  of  the  papillae  are  separated  by  an 
epidermal  covering  common  to  each  group.  The  connective  tissue,  which 
is  permeated  by  bloodvessels,  is  less  abundant  as  we  proceed  from  the 
base  of  the  tumor  to  the  superficial  secondary  papillae. 

Horns  may  be  considered  as  warts,  of  which  the  epidermal  cells  are 
intimately  united  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  nails.  They  are  ob- 
served upon  different  regions  of  the  skin,  but  especially  upon  the  face  ; 
they  are  also  encountered  in  dermoid  cysts.  The  corneous  epidermic 
cells  are  not  desquamated,  but  they  are  preserved  in  many  superimposed 
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layers.  There  thus  result  hard,  more  or  less  long  appendages,  formed 
of  imbricated  layers  of  corneous  epithelium. 

Certain  congenital  n<^vi  also  constitute  corneous  papillomata.  They 
are  formed  of  papillae  simple  or  compound.  These  congenital  tumors  are 
sometimes  very  deeply  pigmented. 

2d  species  :  Mucous  Papilloma. — In  these  papillomata  the  papillae  are 
simple  or  compound.  Villous  papillomata,  in  which  the  papillae  resemble 
by  their  length  and  tenuity  intestinal  villi,  are  not  infrequently  met  with. 

These  tumors  are  usually  simply  composed  of  papillae ;  but  tumors 
often  exist  where  the  papillae  are  combined  with  cysts  or  with  hyper- 
trophies or  new  formations  of  glands.  At  present  we  are  only  concerned 
with  true  papillomata,  but  shall  soon  be  occupied  with  tumors  complicated 
by  adenoma  and  papillary  cysts. 

The  papillae  present  for  study  two  parts — the  papillary  body  and  the 
epithelial  covering.  The  papillary  body  has  the  form  of  buds,  more  or 
less  voluminous,  giving  origin  to  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  papillae.  Its  variable  form  is  dependent  upon  a  new  forma- 
tion of  vascular  loops.  It  consists  of  connective  tissue  in  which  run  the 
vessels  which  terminate  in  loops  at  the  extremity  of  the  papillae.  The 
quantity  of  connective  tissue  is  sometimes  so  slight  that  the  epithelial 
covering  seems  in  some  cases  to  rest  directly  upon  the  vessels.  In 
papillomata  of  recent  and  rapid  development,  for  example,  in  certain 
cauliflower  fungi  of  the  genital  organs,  the  body  of  the  papillas  is  formed 
of  embryonal  connective  tissue. 

The  vessels  of  papilloma  are  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  which 
possess  their  usual  structure.  The  capillaries  are  often  dilated  regu- 
larly or  into  ampullae,  and  their  rupture  sometimes  gives  place  to  hemor- 
rhages which  escape  outward,  or  remain  imprisoned  in  the  papillary  body 
and  become  transformed  into  pigment.  The  vessels  of  the  papillaB  may 
present  buds  and  undergo  calcareous  degeneration. 

The  villous  papillae  are  generally  simple,  and  they  may  attain  a  con- 
siderable length,  especially  when  they  are  laterally  compressed  against 
each  other. 

The  epithelial  covering  of  the  papillae  is  different  according  as  it  is 
formed  of  pavement  or  cylindrical  cells.  In  the  first  case,  a  great 
number  of  layers  of  cells  undergo  an  evolution  identical  with  that  of  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin  or  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  These 
cells  are  dovetailed  into  each  other,  and  the  superficial  layers  are  flat- 
tened. Papillomata  often  possess  a  covering  of  pavement  cells,  while 
the  mucous  membrane  whence  they  spring  is  covered  with  cylindrical 
epithelium.  These  pavement  cells  are  frequently  vesicular  and  in  a 
state  of  colloid  degeneration.  When  the  papilla  is  invested  with  cylin- 
drical epithelium,  there  is  only  a  single  layer. 

Development. — Mucous  papillomata  generally  spring  from  the  villi 
or  papillae  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  they  may  form  where  there  are 
no  papillae — for  example,  in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  The  minute 
phenomena  of  these  hypertrophies  and  new  formations  have  not  yet  been 
followed  very  closely,  but  the  analogy  of  their  structure  with  that  of 
inflammatory  granulations  supports  the  supposition  that  their  mode  of 
formation  is  similar. 
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Moreover,  inflammation  may  be  the  cause  of  the  development  of  papil- 
loma, as  is  often  the  case  around  callous  ulcers,  etc.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, very  closely  assimilate  papillomata  with  granulations,  for  the  latter 
tend  to  heal  by  organization,  while  papillomata  tend  to  persist  indefinitely 
as  tumors. 

Seat. — We  find  papillomata  seated  upon  nearly  all  parts  of  the  cuta- 
neous and  mucous  surface.  In  the  larynx  they  are  generally  combined 
with  adenoma. 

Often  upon  the  external  genital  organs,  so-called  cauliflower  papillo- 
mata develop.  They  may  be  very  small  or  may  reach  a  considerable 
size.  We  are  obhged  to  extirpate  them,  and  yet  it  often  happens  that 
the  irritation  attendant  upon  the  operation  causes  them  to  return — an 
occurrence  common  to  many  forms  of  tumors. 

Papillomata  are  observed  upon  the  serous  surfaces,  and  especially 
upon  articular  membranes.  We  have  seen  papillary  new  formations 
arising  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  papilloma,  very  easy  in  certain  typical 
cases,  is  generally  very  difBcult,  and  must  be  based  upon  a  very  careful 
examination. 

For  the  recognition  of  a  papilloma  we  must  find  at  the  base  of  the 
papillae  neither  alveoli,  nor  gland  ducts,  nor  islands  of  epithelium. 
The  cells  situated  between  the  papillae  must  not  be  taken  for  lobules  of 
epithelioma ;  this  distinction  is  easy  to  make,  for  the  latter  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  dermis  or  submucous  tissue,  whilst  the  most  profound  of 
tfie  interpapillary  cells  of  papilloma  are  upon  the  same  level  as  in  the 
normal  papillae.  Diagnosis  is  easy  only  when  examining  good  prepara- 
tions. 

Prognosis.' — ^The  prognosis,  generally  very  benign,  can  become  grave 
only  by  reason  of  the  location  of  the  tumor  in  parts  where  it  may  inter- 
fere with  vital  functions. 

Can  papilloma  become  transformed  into  epithelioma?  We  do  not  con- 
sider it  impossible,  but,  up  to  the  present,  we  know  of  no  observation 
which  proves  it. 

3d  Class. — Adenoma. 

These  tumors  correspond  exactly  with  the  glandular  hypertrophies 
described  by  Lebert.  They  have  been  confounded  with  many  other 
tumors,  under  the  names  adenoid,  polyadenoid,  heteradenoid  tumors,  etc. 
For  us,  adenomata  are  tumors  which  offer  the  same  structure  as  glands. 

Normal  glands  are  divided  into  racemose  and  tubular.  We  also  have 
two  species  of  adenoma:  1st.  Acinous  adenoma ;  2d.  Tubular  adenoma, 
containing  cylindrical  epithelium. 

1st  species:  Acinous  adenomata. — In  the  mamma,  Cruveilhier  rec- 
ognized them  as  fibrous  bodies  of  the  breast.  Velpeau,  before  their  struc- 
ture was  understood,  named  them  fibrous  tumors,  afterwards  adenoid 
tumors  ;  Lebert,  hypertrophies  of  the  mammae  ;  Broca  classified  all  these 
spical  tumors  of  the  preceding  authors  among  adenomata. 

We  have  very  often  examined  tumors  of  the  breast  which  have  been 
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diagnosed  as  adenoid  by  Velpeau,  and  we  have  found  them  to  be  fibromata, 
sarcomata,  myxomata,  or  true  adenomata,  the  latter  very  infrequently. 


Fig.  in. 


Adenoma  of  the  mamma.    X  300.    {Rindfif.iticU.) 


Adenomata  of  the  breast  are  small  and  are  usually  blended  with  the 
mass  of  the  mamma,  whilst  tumors  which  are  sharply  circamscribed  and 
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Adeao-flbroma  of  mamma.    Showing  new  growth  of  gland  structure  and  of  connectiYe  tissue. 
X  100;  reduced  K-      {Green.) 


isolated  are  generally  fibromata,  myxomata,  or  sarcomata.     Their  size 
varies  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  walnut.     They  do  not  inclose 
cysts,  the  presence  of  the  latter,  so  far  from  characterizing  adenoma, 
eliminates  them  entirely. 
11 
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They  are  composed  of  acini  disposed  near  together,  separated  only  by 
a  small  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue ;  the  acini  are  limited  by  a  very  distinct 
membrane,  which  is  lined  by  a  very  regular  pavement  epithelium. 

The  growth  of  these  tumors  is  very  slow,  and  they  are  never  general- 
ized. The  possibility  of  their  transformation  into  carcinoma  has  been 
mooted.  But  without  observations  the  question  cannot  be  positively 
answered. 

Other  acinous  glands  may  be  the  seat  of  acinous  adenoma.  Lebert 
reported  such  tumors  of  the  parotid  gland,  as  well  as  an  analogous  hyper- 
trophy of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  arches  of  the  palate  and  the  pharynx  may  be  the  seat  of  tumors 
caused  by  a  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  acinous  glands  of  the  regions 
either  circumscribed  and  salient  under  the  form  of  tumors,  or  diffuse 
as  a  uniform  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  sole  difference 
between  such  tumors  and  the  normal  parts  is  that  the  glands  here  are 
hypertrophied. 

In  the  DIAGNOSIS  of  acinous  adenoma,  they  should  be  separated  from 
all  new  products  which,  by  developing  in  the  neighborhood  of  glands, 
determine  a  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  of  their  acini. 

In  the  tumors  which  we  have  described  up  to  the  present,  we  have 
seen  that  every  new  formation  affecting  the  stroma  of  a  gland  is,  at  a 
certain  moment,  accompanied  by  a  multiplication  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  culs-de-sac  and  of  the  excretory  ducts,  followed  by  a  dilatation  of 
these  cavities  and  by  various  ulterior  modifications  of  their  contents. 
For  example,  every  enchondroma  of  the  parotid  determines  a  prolifera- 
tion of  the  glandular  epithelium,  and  yet  no  one  thinks  of  ranging  these 
tumors  with  adenoma. 

If  the  glands  hypertrophy  at  the  commencement  and  during  the  period 
of  formation  of  tumors,  they  also  undergo  varied  modifications,  such  as 
fatty  or  colloid  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  alterations  which  end 
sometimes  in  cysts  or  in  hypertrophy  of  the  acini. 

Moreover,  when  a  growth  containing  very  many  hypertrophied  glandular 
acini,  a  sarcoma  of  the  breast  for  instance,  returns  after  removal,  the 
new  tumor  no  longer  contains  glands — an  evident  proof  that  there  has 
been  no  adenoma,  and  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  glands  in  the  primary 
tumor  was  accessory.  If  the  primary  tumor  had  been  an  adenoma,  it 
would  have  returned  with  its  primitive  structure. 

It  is  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  other  growths  with  which 
they  may  be  confounded,  and  by  an  attentive  examination  of  each  piece 
that  we  shall  succeed  in  recognizing  true  adenomata.  The  latter  are  to  be 
diagnosed  by  the  condition  of  the  interacinous  tissue  and  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  the  new  acini  which  are  entirely  like  those  of  the  affected 
gland.  We  should  add,  moreover,  that  no  tumor  is  more  rare  than  this 
species  of  true  adenoma. 

2d  SPECIES:  Tubular  adenomata  with  cylindrical  cells.— They 
are  very  common  in  the  mucous  membranes  which  possess  tubular  glands. 
The  tumor  is  soft,  generally  slightly  translucid  and  somewhat  vascular. 
Its  surface  has  the  same  color  as  the  mucous  membrane.  Upon  section, 
it  yields  no  milky  juice,  but  rather  a  mucous  fluid,  in  which  the  micro- 
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scope  reveals  cylindrical  cells,  isolated  or  united  in  bands,  or  round  or 
cylindrical  cells  presenting  a  transparent  globule  at  their  base. 

Thin  sections  from  hardened  pieces  present  diiferent  aspects  accord- 
ing as  the  gland  tubes  are  seen  longitudinally  or  transversely.  In  the 
longitudinal  sections,  the  gland  tubes  often  show  lateral  buds  or  genuine 
bifurcations,  terminating  at  the  one  end  in  the  mucous  membrane,  where 
they  open;  at  the  other,  in  culs-de-sac  situated  at  different  depths. 
These  tubes  are  generally  so  closely  packed  against  one  another  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  fibrous  stroma.  The  epithelium  which  lines  the 
tubes  is  very  distinctly  cylindrical;  the  cells  are  two  or  three  times 
as  long  as  in  the  normal  state ;  it  is  especially  at  the  leve.l  of  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  glands  that  one  observes  the  colloid  drops  which  we  have 
mentioned.  The  tubes  cut  transversely  appear  as  circles,  with  a  central 
lumen  and  a  border  of  very  regular  cylindrical  cells. 

Dilatation  of  the  tubes  constitutes  the  first  phase  of  the  formation  of 
the  cysts  filled  with  colloid  substance',  which  are  common  in  this  species 
of  tumors.     A  nearly  physiological  type 
of  these  cysts  exists  in  the  "eggs  of  Na-  Fig- 119- 

both,"  resulting  from  modifications  of  the 
tubular  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus.     (Fig.  119.) 

We  not  unfrequently  find  hypertro- 
phies of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  glands. 
In  the  stomach,  the  hypertrophied  glands 
may  become  transformed  into  cysts  of 
retention  similar  to  the  eggs  of  Naboth. 
The  mucous  membrane  may  be  speckled 
irregularly  or  in  limited  spots  by  vesicles 

more     or    less     large,     which     occupy     the  Egg  of  Naboth  of  the  vaginal  mucous 

Till  e   '  membraue  of  the  cervix  uteri.  6.  Spnen- 

place  of  a  tubular  gland,  or  one  of  its     cai  dilation  ot  a  giaud,  the  oiiflce  open- 
portions.     The  hypertrophied  glands  and    log  at  a.   c.  Tutuiargiand.   X20. 
the   cystic  vesicles  form  a  litttle   tumor 

which  often  is  pedunculated,  thus  constituting  a  polyp.  In  the  uterus, 
these  mucous  polypi  may  at  length  project  into  the  vagina,  even  as  far  as 
the  vulvae.  In  the  uterus,  as  in  the  stomach,  these  hypertrophies  of 
glands  often  unite  with  papillary  new  formations  to  form  compound 
tumors,  villous  at  their  surface,  cystic  and  glandular  in  the  rest  of  their 
mass. 

Analogous  tumors  grow  in  the  rectum  and  large  intestine.  The  stroma 
of  the  tumor  is  fibrous  in  the  fully  developed  portions  ;  it  is  embryonal 
in  the  points  where  the  gland  is  budding.  If  such  a  tumor  of  the  rectum 
protrudes  from  the  anus,  the  investing  cylindrical  cells  become  trans- 
formed into  squamous  epithelia,  which  may  even  become  corneous  at  the 
surface.  In  the  projecting  parts  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  glandular 
depressions  are  filled  by  stratified  pavement  cells ;  the  interglandular 
projections  then  represent  papillae,  so  that  one  sees  a  layer  of  tubular 
glands  become  transformed  into  a  layer  of  papillae  covered  by  a  squa- 
mous epithelium. 

In  the  uterus,  besides  the  vesicular  transformation  of  the  glands 
which  we  have  indicated,  we  observe  globular  productions  principally 
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characterized  by  a  hypertrophy  of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  These  tumors 
are  small,  and  inclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  or  they  pass  through 
the  OS  into  the  vagina.  These  growths,  described  under  the  name  of 
mucous  or  utero- vesicular  polypi  (Huguier) ,  either  present  the  appearance 
of  a  red  mass,  soft,  speckled  with  transparent  vesicles  whose  size  varies 
from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  grape  seed,  or  they  show  the 
form  of  flattened  granulations.  The  last  form  show  at  their  surfaces 
prominences  and  depressions,  which  recall  the  arbor  vitje.  In  their 
structure  they  present  a  striking  analogy  with  the  raucous  membrane  of 
the  cervix,  only  all  the  elements  have  become  much  hypertrophied. 

The  stroma  of  these  tumors  is  habitually  formed  of  a  fibrous  tissue  im- 
pregnated with  juice,  and  permeated  by  numerous  dilated  bloodvessels. 
It  occasionally  contains  smooth  muscular  elements.  In  this  case  Virchow 
thinks  that  the  tumor  should  be  ranged  among  the  myomata. 

These  uterine  polypi,  which  are  covered  with  cylindrical  epithelium  in 
the  cervix,  present  in  the  vagina  a  pavement  epithelium  ;  when  they  pro- 
ject at  the  exterior,  a  rare  occurrence,  the  epithelial  covering  is  corneous. 
But  these  mutations  in  the  form  of  the  superficial  epithelium  does  not 
extend  to  the  cells  which  line  the  ducts  of  the  tubular  glands,  nor  even 
to  the  depressions,  analogous  to  the  crypts  and  folds  of  the  arbor  vitse, 
which  these  polyps  sometimes  show. 

Among  nasal  polypi  there  are  those  which  are  so  like  the  cystic  ade- 
noma of  the  uterus,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  differences  in 
structure.  Cases  are  also  occasionally  encountered  in  which  the  glands, 
lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium  and  dilated  into  cysts,  establish  a  per- 
fect similitude  with  the  previously  described  uterine  tumors. 

Nasal  polypi,  however,  are  most  commonly  constituted  by  mucous 
tissue,  when  they  belong  among  the  myxomata. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  tumors  with  which  these  adenomata  with  cylin- 
drical cells  may  be  confounded  are  cylindrical-celled  epitheliomata.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  is  very  easy :  the  regularity  of 
the  glands,  their  opening  upon  the  mucous  surface,  the  presence  of  cysts 
regularly  limited,  establish  the  diagnosis  with  certainty.  Epitheliomata 
with  cylindrical  cells  never  present  small  regular  cysts ;  besides,  they 
show  aberrations  in  the  form  of  the  tubes  and  their  cells,  which  separate 
them  from  the  normal  type.  iMoreover,  they  invade  the  profound  tissues, 
while  adenomata,  always  superficial,  have  the  tendency  to  assume  the 
form  of  polypi. 

While  the  prognosis  of  epithelioma  with  cylindrical  cells  is  very  grave, 
that  of  adenoma  is  very  benign.  Adenomata  are  never  generalized,  but 
they  return  after  they  have  been  incompletely  removed.  [According  to 
some  authors  adenomata  are  occasionally  subject  to  metastases.] 


4th  Class. — Cysts. 

For  us  cysts  are  glandular  aberrations  which,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
have  their  structural  analogies  in  glands  composed  of  closed  vesicles,  as 
the  ovary  and  the  thyroid  body  of  the  adult. 

Oysts  consist  of  a  connective  tissue  membrane,  an  epithelial  lining,  and 
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contents  which  are  fluid,  colloid,  or  sebaceous.  They  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  mucous  degenerations  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  cavities  at  the  centres  of  the  divers  tumors  which  we  have 
already  studied ;  in  these  cases,  really,  we  find  neither  a  proper  mem- 
brane nor  an  epithelial  lining. 

The  process  of  the  formation  of  a  cyst  is  not  so  simple  as  may  be 
imagined.  By  tying  the  duct  of  a  gland,  far  from  obtaining  a  cystic 
dilatation,  we  may  determine  its  atrophy. 

The  structure,  the  mode  of  development,  and  the  varieties  of  cysts  are 
so  different  in  their  different  species  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general 
description  of  them.  Hence  we  pass  at  once  to  their  varieties  of  nature 
and  of  seat. 

We  would  divide  them  at  first  according  to  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents, into  two  groups:  — 

1st.  Sebaceous  cysts. 

2d.  Mucous,  serous,  and  colloid  cysts. 

1st.  Sebaceous  Cysts. — Sebaceous  cysts  are  simple  or  dermoid.  The 
first  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  epidermal  cells  or  of  the  product  of 
secretion  in  a  hair  follicle  or  in  a  glandular  cul-de-sac. 

In  the  sebaceous  cysts  we  find: — 

a.  Those  little  whitish  grains  projecting  upon  the  skin  of  the  face, 
especially  at  the  external  canthus  of  the  eyelids,  which  have  been  called 
millet  grains  (milium  palpebrare).  They  contain  an  accumulation  of 
the  epidermis  which  forms  in  the  hair  follicles. 

The  orifice  of  the  hair  follicle  is  obstructed  and  invisible  ;  by  incising 
the  little  granule  we  cause  the  escape  of  an  epidermic  spherule.  These 
little  grains  are  true  cysts  of  retention.  They  are  extremely  common, 
in  some  persons  advanced  in  years  they  are  confluent  upon  the  eyelids, 
and  they  form  there  an  uninterrupted  whitish  layer,  like  plaster. 

h.  Comedones,  little  elevations  formed  by  the  retention  of  sebum  in  the 
hair  follicles :  the  orifice  is  pervious  to  such  a  degree  that  by  pressure 
the  contents  can  be  squeezed  out.  In  this  sebaceous  material  we  often 
find  Demodex  foUiaulorum.  Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  sebum  occa- 
sions an  inflammation  of  the  follicle :  pus  globules  are  then  mixed  with 
the  epithelial  cells  and  oil  drops,  which  form  the  sebum.  It  is  thus  that 
a  pustule  of  acne  forms. 

c.  Wens,  so  frequent  among  hairy  persons,  also  consist  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  masses  of  epidermis  and  sebum  in  the  hair  follicles.  They 
attain  a  much  greater  size  than  the  preceding;  even  as  great  as  that  of 
a  hazel-nut  or  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  they  are  habitually  flattened  and 
lenticular. 

According  as  their  contents  are  fluid  or  solid,  they  are  called  melicerous 
or  steatomatous  wens.  The  melicerous  substance  is  a  fluid-like  honey, 
constituted  by  a  great  quantity  of  free  fat  and  isolated  epidermal  cells. 
The  more  solid  contents  of  steatomatous  wens  contain  the  same  elements, 
but  there  are  more  epidermal  cells  and  less  free  fat.  In  them  the  fat 
undergoes  the  same  transformations ;  no  longer  subjected  to  nutritive 
changes  it  gives  rise  to  crystals  of  stearic  acid,  margarin,  and  choles- 
terin,  which  are  constantly  met  with  in  greater  or  lesser  quantity.    Often 
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upon  the  surface  of  a  wen  is  seen  a  dark  depressed  point,  which  is  the 
orifice  of  a  hair  follicle.  The  cyst  is  located  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
The  derm  which  covers  it  is  thinned  at  the  surface  ;  its  papillae  are  flat- 
tened, or  they  have  even  disappeared,  while  the  surface  is  consequently 
smooth,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  are  also  atrophied.  Concerning  the 
structure  of  the  cyst  itself,  there  is  presented  for  consideration  first  its 

fibrous  wall,  which  is  formed  by  con- 
Fig.  120.  nective  tissue  Avith  flattened  cells  (fig. 
120,  a),  and  parallel  layers  of  a  funda- 
mental substance — a  tissue  identical 
with  that  of  the  inner  tunic  of  arteries 
and  that  of  fibroma — with  flat  cells 
(see  p.  92).  This  disposition  is 
caused  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  walls  by  the  incessant  accumulation 
of  elements  contained  in  the  cyst.  In 
this  membrane  there  are  no  elastic 
fibres,  but  the  latter  exist  in  the  neigh- 
boring tissue.  Fatty,  atheromatous, 
and  calcareous  degenerations  are  very 
common  in  this  connective  tissue  wall, 
which  completes  the  previously  men- 
tioned analogy  of  this  membrane  with 
the  internal  tunic  of  the  arteries  and 
with  the  corresponding  species  of 
fibroma. 

At  the  internal  face  of  this  mem- 
brane exists  a  stratified  pavement  epi- 
thelium, which  experiences  an  evolution  similar  to  that  which  is  observed 
in  sebaceous  glands.  The  cells  in  contact  with  the  wall  possess  large 
nuclei  surrounded  by  a  small  quantity  of  protoplasm  (J,  fig.  120)  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  here  that  the  new  cells  incessantly  form.  In 
certain  cases  the  fatty  evolution  is  very  slow,  and  the  layer  of  corneous 
cells,  in  which  the  nucleus  has  completely  disappeared,  is  thick,  and  often 
detaches  itself  from  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  and  forms  a  shell  consisting  of 
whitish,  slightly  translucent,  almost  cartilaginiform  tissue;  it  is  at  the 
interior  of  this  shell  that  the  melicerous  or  steatomatous  contents  are 
found. 

d.  Dermoid  eyds,  which,  like  the  preceding,  contain  a  steatomatous 
matter,  are  developed  outside  of  glands,  and  are  characterized  by  a  wall 
having  a  structure  analogous  to  that  of  the  skin.  With  Lebert,  we  may 
recognize  the  three  following  varieties: — 

1st.  The  first  variety  of  dermoid  cysts  is  that  which  very  strongly 
resembles  wens ;  the  sole  difference  relates  to  their  seat.  These  cysts 
develop  in  regions  where  sebaceous  glands  have  naturally  no  existence, 
and  they  never  present  orifices. 

2d.  In  a  second  variety,  the  cystic  membrane,  together  with  papillae 
analogous  to  those  of  the  derm,  possesses  sebaceous  glands  and  hair  fol- 
licles. These  hair  follicles  give  origin  to  real  hair.  In  the  interior  of 
these  cysts  we  find  matted  hair  in  the  midst  of  sebaceous  matter.     The 


A  vertical  section  of  tlie  waU  of  the  seba- 
ceous cyst.  a.  Fibrous  wall  of  cyst  com- 
posed of  flat  connective  tissue  cells,  e.  Elas- 
tic fibres,  b.  Epithelial  cells,  c.  Corneous 
cells,    d.  Sebaceous  cells.    X  ^^^- 
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papillse  of  the  cyst  wall  may  give  rise  to  warts,  condyloma,  and  horns. 
The  latter  developing  from  the  deepest  portion  of  the  cyst  wall,  and  in- 
creasing in  size,  may  form  a  projection  beyond  of  the  cyst  wall  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  horn  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  calyx 
formed  by  the  cyst. 

3d.  The  third  variety  of  dermoid  cyst  of  Lebert  is  more  complicated. 
Many  different  tissues — and  even  organs,  for  example,  teeth — appear  in 
the  wall  of  the  cyst,  whose  contents  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  varieties, 
viz.,  sebum,  etc.  The  teeth  are  found  in  a  dental  follicle  surrounded  by 
fibrous  tissue,  or  they  are  implanted  upon  bone  of  varied  structure. 
Their  disposition  is  very  irregular ;  their  development,  according  to 
Kohlrausch,  does  not  differ  from  physiological  growth.  These  teeth — 
canine,  molars,  and  incisors — have  the  characters  of  the  first  and  second 
dentition.  There  may  be  one  or  more  teeth  ;  in  certain  cases,  their 
number  is  such  that  Reil  and  Autenrieth  once  counted  as  many  as  300. 
This  observation  is  ruinous  to  the  hypothesis  of  many  authors,  that  one 
of  these  cysts  indicates  a  foetal  inclusion  at  this  spot.  For,  if  there  had 
been  a  foetal  inclusion,  it  is  incomprehensible  why  the  teeth  would  be  so 
numerous.  Instead  of  a  bony  plate  serving  as  an  insertion  for  the  teeth, 
sometimes  only  an  osseous  border  representing  an  alveolus  is  encountered. 

Teeth  and  osseous  tissue  in  the  form  of  plates  are  the  commonest 
occurrences  in  the  wall  of  these  cysts  ;  but  there  may  be  also  long  bones, 
cartilage  irregularly  disposed,  masses  of  striated  muscle,  and  even  me- 
dullary nerves.  We  have  seen  cysts  of  this  kind  where  this  nerve  tissue, 
characterized  by  small  double-contoured  nerves  and  nerve  cells,  was  con- 
tained in  a  fibrous  pouch  adjoining  osseous  portions.  Nothing  is  more 
irregular  than  the  disposition  and  relative  quantity  of  these  diverse  tis- 
sues. In  places,  the  wall  of  these  cysts  presents  plaques  which  have  the 
same  structure  as  the  skin,  possessing  papillae,  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous 
glands,  hair  follicles,  and  hair  ;  at  other  points  the  wall  is  thin,  smooth, 
fibrous — analogous  to  that  of  cysts  of  the  first  variety.  The  volume  of 
these  tumors  is  variable  between  that  of  an  egg  and  that  of  an  adult 
heart.  Their  mode  of  development  is  not  understood.  It  is  only  known 
that  they  are  congenital.  The  most  frequent  seat  of  dermoid  cysts  is 
the  ovary  and  the  testicle,  but  they  may  be  met  with  also  in  all  the 
other  organs. 

2d.  Serous,  Mucous,  and  Colloid  Cysts. — The  second  group  of 
cysts  is  characterized  by  their  contents,  which  are  serous,  mucus,  and 
colloid. 

They  may  develop :  a,  in  natural  serous  cavities — -for  example ,  tendinous 
or  periarticular  burste  ;  6,  in  glandular  cavities  ;  c,  they  may  arise  any- 
where. 

a.  Serous  cavities  may  be  considered  as  spaces  in  the  midst  of  the 
connective  tissue  which  surrounds  organs  ;  they  are  lined  with  endothe- 
lium, which  may  desquamate,  be  destroyed,  and  reformed  again.  We 
should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  see  regular  or  trabeculated  acci- 
dental cavities,  lined  throughout  by  endothelium,  develop  at  any  point 
in  loose  connective  tissue. 

Physiologically,  the  membrane  of  serous  cavities  secretes  a  serous 
fluid  which  is  taken  up  again  by  the  vessels  with  great  facility.     This 
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facility  of  resorption  is  demonstrated  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  in- 
jected fluids.  But,  if  the  serous  membrane  is  inflamed,  the  resorption  of 
an  injected  fluid  is  impossible  (Rindfleisch),  and  the  irritation  of  the 
serous  membrane  determines  an  abundant  secretion.  Even  a  slight 
irritation  is  sufficient  then  to  transform  a  serous  bursa  into  a  cystic 
cavity.  Such  a  transformation  of  a  subcutaneous  serous  bursa  is  known 
as  a  hygroma,  and  may  be  called  a  tumor  because  of  its  tendency  to 
persist  indefinitely. 

The  cystic  membrane  of  a  hygroma  is  generally  thick,  and  formed  of 
a  dense  connective  tissue  of  cartilaginous  appearance.  According  to 
Virchow,  it  should  always  be  lined  by  a  pavement  epithelium.  The 
fluid  contents  are  transparent  or  slightly  clouded  by  detached  cells ;  they 
sometimes  contain  concretions  very  irregular  in  form  (rice  grains),  con- 
sisting of  concentric  layers  without  a  special  histological  structure  and 
of  which  the  origin  is  diversely  understood.  Velpeau  considers  them  as 
fibrin  ;  Virchow  thinks  that  they  arise  by  a  budding  from  the  cyst  wall. 
The  sheaths  of  tendons  may  present  the  greatest  similarity  of  structure 
with  subcutaneous  serous  bursse.  They  possess,  according  to  Gosselin, 
little  depressions  of  the  surface,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  which  pene- 
trate into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  An  obliteration  of  the 
neck  of  these  depressions  may  give  rise  to  little  cysts.  The  name  of 
ganglions  has  been  given  to  them,  and  they  are  observed  especially  at 
the  wrist  and  the  back  of  the  foot. 

Hydroceles  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  hydropsies  of  the  articular 
serous  membrane  may  be  classed  with  the  preceding  cysts  ;  they  appear 
to  have  an  analogous  origin. 

These  occurrences  serve  really  as  intermediate  links  between  the  pro- 
ducts of  chronic  inflammation  and  tumors. 

b.  Cysts  developed  from  glands  are  very  numerous.  The  thyroid 
body  is  almost  a  physiological  location 'for  them  (see  Thyroid  Body). 

The  Grraafian  follicles  of  the  ovary  are  often  filled,  even  in  new-born 
children,  and  before  menstruation,  by  a  large  quantity  of  fluid ;  this 
constitutes  hydropsy  of  the  follicles.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  number 
of  ovarian  cysts  have  such  an  origin  (Foerster). 

The  mucous  glands  of  the  lips  become  transformed  into  little  trans- 
parent cysts  of  retention.  The  buccal  mucous  membrane  may  be  lifted 
up  by  voluminous  cysts  resulting  from  the  distension  of  the  ducts  of 
Wharton  and  Rivinus ;  the  latter  swellings  are  designated  under  the 
name  of  ranula. 

In  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  and  the  trachea  little  mucous  cysts, 
either  isolated  or  agglomerated,  often  result  from  distension  of"  the 
tubular  or  acinous  glands. 

The  liver  sometimes  contains  cysts  inclosing  bile  or  coloring  matter, 
or  simply  a  serous  fluid,  from  distension  of  the  biliary  ducts. 

The  kidney  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  variously  produced  cysts : 
congenital  cysts,  sometimes  very  voluminous  and  very  numerous,  due  to 
atresia  of  the  papillae,  according  to  Virchow,  who  has  found  urates  in 
the  fluid  of  these  cysts  as  we  ourselves  have  also  found  it  in  cysts  of  the 
same  kind  ;  serous  cysts,  observed  in  the  adult,  some  following  Bright's 
disease,  others  due  to  interstitial  nephritis,  and  sometimes  containing  a 
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serous  fluid,  at  other  times  a  colloid  concretion.    They  are  developed  by 
distension  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  or  of  the  capsules  of  the  glomeruli. 

The  testicle  often  shows  similar  formations  outside  of  the  gland,  arising 
from  the  hydatids  of  Morgagni,  or  from  distension  of  the  seminiferous 
tubes.     Their  fluid  frequently  contains  spermatozoa. 

Some  cystic  formations  of  the  uterus  are  almost  normal,  as  the  bodies 
which  have  been  called  egys  of  Naboth.  In  the  mammce,  cysts  some- 
times exist  which,  according  to  Virchow,  are  developed  from  the  galac- 
tophorous  ducts.  They  are  filled  by  a  caseous  detritus  analogous  to 
milk,  and  are  sometimes  so  distended  that,  before  opening  them,  one 
would  imagine  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  solid  tumor.  Similar  products 
may  also  show  themselves  in  various  tumors  of  this  gland. 

c.  Cysts  no  longer  resulting,  like  the  preceding,  from  the  distension 
of  pre-existing  cavities,  may  arise  under  the  following  circumstances  : — • 

1st.  In  the  subcutaneous  tissue  at  one  time  cysts  possess  a  thin  mem- 
brane and  contain  a  serous  fluid ;  at  another  they  have  a  much  thicker 
wall,  and  are  then  irregular,  anfractuous,  and  paved  by  a  cylindrical 
ciUated  epithelium. 

2d.  Multilocular  cysts  may  appear  in  muscles,  tendons,  bones,  the 
brain,  etc.  " 

3d.  In  the  ovaries,  where  they  are  very  frequent,  these  cysts  constitute 
a  variety  designated  under  the  name  of  proliferous  cysts.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  at  their  origin  these  cysts  arise  from  a  Graafian  fol- 
licle. What  has  lead  Foerster  and  some  other  authors  to  consider  them 
as  formed  of  many  cysts,  is  that  their  wall  at  a  given  moment  itself 
forms  new  cysts.  No  one  that  we  know  of  has  ever  studied  the  initial 
formation  of  these  cysts.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  developed 
from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  just  as  secondary 
cysts  seem  to  arise  from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  walls  of  primary 
cysts. 

These  proliferous  cysts  are  most  frequently  encountered  in  the  ovary, 
but  sometimes  also  in  the  great  omentum.  They  are  all  multilocular  and 
have  characters  which  distinguish  them  from  all  of  the  preceding  varie- 
ties. They  possess  thick  walls,  which  are  independent  or  common  to 
several  cystic  cavities ;  their  inner  membrane  resembles  a  mucous  mem- 
brane and  presents  at  its  surface  papillae  or  villosities  disposed  in  tufts 
or  budding  masses ;  finally,  in  the  walls  of  these  cysts  we  find  secondary 
cysts. 

The  tissue  which  separates  and  unites  the  different  cysts  is  most  fre- 
quently a  young  and  very  vascular  connective  tissue,  entirely  embryonal 
in  some  places.  In  some  cases,  we  have  found  mucous  tissue  therein. 
The  papillae  or  villi  vegetating  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cysts  are 
simple  or  compound ;  their  arrangement  is  often  extremely  complicated, 
their  body  consists  of  embryonal  connective  tissue ;  their  vessels  are 
numeroas  and  often  dilated  into  ampullae,  sometimes  they  rupture  and 
give  rise  to  ecchymoses.  The  latter  peculiarity  explains  why  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  cysts  are  often  more  or  less  colored  by  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood  or  even  by  extravasated  blood  itself.  The  papillae  and 
the  inner  surface  of  cysts  are  covered  by  epithelial  cells,  sometimes  small 
and  cubical,   but  most  frequently  cylindrical,   and  the  latter   may  be 
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ciliated.  In  the  different  layers  of  the  walls  of  the  cysts,  particularly 
in  the  papillary  layer,  little  cysts  are  often  seen  from  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head  up  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  exactly  similar  to  the  preceding. 

The  contents  of  these  cysts  is  a  serous  or  colloid  fluid,  whose  color  is 
extremely  variable ;  sometimes  colorless,  it  is  often  red  or  dark  brown. 
It  contains  cells  regular  or  deformed,  in  a  state  of  colloid  or  fatty  degen- 
eration ;  free  fatty  granules ;  sometimes  crystals  of  cholesterin,  in  such 
considerable  quantity  that  they  may  be  seen  in  the  fluid  by  the  naked 
eye. 

In  the  colored  fluid  are  encountered  red  blood  disks,  variously  altered, 
granules,  and  crystals  of  hsematoidin. 

The  DEVELOPMENT  of  Secondary  cysts  has  been  studied  by  Foerster 
and  Wilson  Eox,  who  have  reached  different  conclusions.  Foerster 
observed  in  the  wall  of  primary  cysts  islands  of  embryonal  cells,  the 
most  internal  of  which  undergo  colloid  degeneration  and  are  destroyed, 
while  the  peripheral  remain  and  constitute  the  epithelial  covering  of  the 
cystic  cavity.  For  Wilson  Fox,  the  secondary  cysts  always  form  be- 
tween the  papillae,  the  villi  joining  together  by  their  free  extremities 
form  at  their  base  cystic  cavities  lined  by  the  same  epithelium.  Such  is 
the  mode  of  development  that  can  be  easily  observed.  We  do  not  wish 
to  deny  the  mode  of  development  indicated  by  Foerster,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  follow  it  completely.  We  have  seen  round  islands  of  em- 
bryonal tissue  in  the  wall  of  cysts,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  recognize 
the  transformation  of  these  islands  into  veritable  cysts. 

These  tumors  are  very  analogous  in  structure  and  nature  to  adenomata 
and  papillomata.  In  fact,  if  one  examines  a  good  preparation  of  the  wall 
of  one  of  these  cysts,  not  knowing  where  it  came  from,  one  could  hesitate 
between  a  proliferous  cyst,  an  adenoma — such  as  those  of  the  cervix 
uteri  or  of  the  nasal  fossae — a  papilloma,  and  even  an  epithelioma  with 
cylindrical  cells.  They  also  present  great  similarity  in  structure  to  sar- 
comata developed  in  glands.  But  when  one  examines  the  whole  tumor, 
doubt  is  no  longer  possible ;  it  is  readily  seen  to  be  a  tumor  described  by 
all  authors  under  the  name  of  proliferous  cyst,  a  tumor  which  may  attain 
such  an  enormous  development  as  to  induce  death,  but  which  is  never 
generalized  as  are  sarcomata  and  carcinomata.  We  shall  also  find  genu- 
ine cysts  in  the  following  group  of  tumors. 


X.— MIXED  TUMORS. 

In  the  foetus  or  at  birth,  sometimes  voluminous  tumors  arc  found,  con- 
stituted by  an  embryonal  tissue  which  has  undergone  such  an  evolution 
that  nearly  all  the  tissues  find  their  representation. 

We  have  observed  two  tumors  of  this  kind  located  in  the  peritoneum. 
In  the  midst  of  an  embryonal  tissue  containing  vessels  with  embryonal 
walls,  these  tumors  present :  1st.  Striate  muscle  fibres  in  the  process  of 
development;  2d.  Embryonal  cartilage ;  3d.  Bone  developing  from  car- 
tilage, the  two  covered  respectively  by  a  periosteum  and  a  perichondrium ; 
4th.  Cysts  possessing  a  membrane  well  defined  and  covered  by  a  layer 
of  pavement  epithelium  or  of  cylindrical  ciliated  cells;  6th.  Long  chan- 
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nels  filled  with  cylindrical  epithelium  or  with  lobules  of  pavement  epi- 
thelium. These  tumors  could  not  be  regarded  as  foetal  inclusions,  since 
there  was  no  form  recalling  a  foetus.  The  name  teratoma,  as  proposed 
by  Virchow,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  suit  them,  for  they  have  no  deter- 
mined form  recalling  a  superadded  being.  They  have,  on  the  contrary, 
the  form  of  an  enormous  embryonal  bud,  which  enjoys  the  property 
possessed  by  embryonal  tissue  of  this  age  of  forming  all  the  organic 
tissues. 

These  diverse  tissues,  muscular,  bony,  etc.,  present  a  degree  of  devel- 
opment much  less  advanced  than  that  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  sub- 
ject bearing  the  tumor. 

As  the  new-born  children  soon  die,  it  is  not  known  what  might  be  the 
ulterior  course  of  these  productions.  These  complex  embryonal  tumors 
might  rigorously  be  considered  as  sarcomata  developed  in  the  embryo  ; 
but  the  multiplicity  of  the  normal  tissues  which  are  met  with  in  them, 
especially  the  presence  of  epithelial,  cartilaginous,  and  muscular  masses, 
separates  them  from  sarcomata  such  as  we  have  previously  described. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  CONDENSED  DESCRIPTION  OF 

TUMORS. 

Akeanged  on  Virohow'r  Histogenetic  Basis,  from  the  Lectukes  op 
Prof.  Jambs  Tyson,  Univ.  Penna.,  etc. 

By  H.  F.  PORMAD,  B.M.,  M.D.> 

I.  Tumors  composed  of  connective  tissue  substances,  and  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  connective  tissue  group  (Histoid  Tumors). 

II.  Tumors  composed  of  muscular  tissue,  and  which  proceed  from  it. 

III.  Tumors  composed  of  nerve  tissue. 

IV.  Tumors,  the  essential  constituents  of  which  proceed  from  epithelium. 

V.  Cystic  tumors,  composed  of  a  closed  sac,  with  more  or  less  fluid 
contents. 

VI.  Mixed  tumors,  due  to  combination  of  the  different  forms  of  tumors. 

VII.  Granulation  or  infectious  tumors,  which  eetiologically  and  histolo- 
gically stand  very  near  the  inflammatory  new  formations. 

I.  Tumors  composed  of  connective  tissue  substances,  and  which 

PROCEED  FROM  THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE  GROUP  (Histoid  Tumors). 

TYPICALLY    constructed    TUMORS. 

Fibroma. 

Physiological  Type. — Connective  Tissue.     Areolar  and  fibrillar. 

Greneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — a.  Soft  Fibroma:  white,  reddish, 
or  yellowish  in  color;  soft;  often  papillae  on  surface;  sometimes  multiple; 
occasionally  polypous  form. 

b.  Sard  Fibroma:  white;  sometimes  pale  reddish  and  glistening;  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  dry ;  creaking  under  the  knife  when  cut. 

Both  show  even  to  the  naked  eye  concentric  fibrillation ;  usually  have 
a  limiting  capsule  ;  reach  often  enormous  size  ;  usually  round  in  shape  ; 
often  lobulated.  Growth  slow.  Sometimes  they  are  very  vascular. 
Cavernous  fibroids  (see  Retrograde  Changes). 

Mic7'oscopic  Characters. — a.  Soft  Fibroma:  Prototype  in  (loose) 
areolar  connective  tissue. 

h.  Sard  Fibroma:  Prototype  in  fibrillar  connective  tissue. 

Both  are  made  up  of  the  elements  of  cicatricial  tissue  ;  connective  tissue 

'  The  excellence,  judicial  arrangement,  and  fulness  of  the  following  classification 
have  led  us,  with  the  consent  of  the  author,  to  substitute  it,  with  hut  very  little 
change,  for  the  classification  of  tumors  presented  by  Cornil  and  Ranvier, 
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fibres  and  their  nuclei ;  latter  more  distinct  by  acetic  acid.  The  fibres  are 
arranged  in  bundles,  and  extend  in  every  direction,  without  any  definite 
arrangement,  often  concentrically  around  the  bloodvessels.  They  con- 
tain usually  but  few  vessels,  and  these  sometimes  have  no  defined  walls. 

Seat. — Cutis,  submucous,  and  subserous  tissues,  fasciae,  interstitial 
tissue  of  organs,  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  periosteum ;  in  uterus 
often  intermingled  with  myoma. 

Age. — Middle  and  advanced. 

Nature. — -Benign. 

Combinations. — Myxoma,  lipoma,  sarcoma,  chondroma,  myoma  (in 
uterus),  angioma. 

Retrograde  Changes. — -Fatty,  mucoid,  cavernous,  calcareous,  ossifica- 
tion (rarely),  pigmentation. 

Remarks. — Soft  fibroma  when  diffuse  somewhat  resembles  in  structure 
elephantiasis  arabum.     Inflammation  is  sometimes  observed  in  fibromata. 

Myxoma. 

Physiological  Type. — Mucous  Tissue.  Found  normally  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue  of  the  foetus,  in  the  umbilical  cord,  and  in  the 
adult  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

General  Macroscopic  Characters. — Round,  lobulated,  usually  circum- 
scribed within  a  capsule.  Consistence  :  soft,  viscid,  gelatiniform,  fluctua- 
ting. Cut  surface  of  pale  reddish  or  grayish  color;  showing  intersections 
by  partitions  of  flbrous  tissue.  Yields  a  tenacious,  translucent  liquid. 
Growth  pretty  rapid  ;  size  various,  sometimes  enormous. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Roundish,  spindle-shaped,  and  stellate  cells 
united  by  their  prolongations,  imbedded  in  a  homogeneous,  translucent 
slimy  matrix,  in  which,  after  addition  of  acetic  acid,  appears  a  fibrillar 
or  granular  precipitation  of  mucin.  Bands  of  fibrous  tissue  containing 
few  bloodvessels  are  occasionally  seen,  and  give  a  somewhat  alveolar 
appearance  ;  red  blood-corpuscles  from  the  cut  vessels  and  amoeboid  cells 
are  also  present. 

Seat. — -Adipose  tissue,  chorion  (uterine  hydatids  from  placenta),  thigh, 
back,  cheek,  labia,  scrotum,  axilla,  nose,  marrow  of  bone,  mamma,  sheaths 
of  nerves  (multiple  form),  brain  and  membranes,  parotid  gland. 

Age. — In  new-born  and  adults. 

Nature.- — Considered  by  some  benign.  Recur  in  loco  very  frequently  ; 
and  the  lipomatous  variety  especially  often  infectious  (S.  W.  Gross). 

Combinations. — Lipoma,  sarcoma,  enchondroma,  fibroma. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Fatty,  fibrous  telangiectatic. 

Remarks. — Various  tumors  may  contain  myxomatous  patches,  circum- 
scribed or  diffuse,  but  the  term  myxoma  is  limited  to  tumors  where  the 
described  appearance  predominates,  or  appears  to  be  the  primary  alter- 
ation. 

Glioma.     (Syn.  Neuroglioma,  Glio-sarcoma). 

Physiological  Type. — Neuroglia. 

General  Macroscopic  Characters. — It  usually  occupies  the  place  of  a 
portion  of  the  attached  nerve  tissue,  which  retains  its  normal  shape,  only 
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perhaps  enlarged,  never  lobulated.  It  is  softer  and  more  glistening,  but 
has  the  same  color  and  appearance  as  brain  substance :  sometimes  mul- 
tiple upon  nerves.  Growth  slow,  reaches  occasionally  large  size.  Never 
involves  the  membranes  of  brain. 

Microscopic  Characters. —  Roundish,  spindle-shape,  and  rarely  stel- 
late cells  in  a  granular  matrix  seem  entirely  to  replace  the  nerve  tissue. 
Sometimes  gives  the  impression  of  a  genuine  hypertrophy  of  the  nerve 
elements  ;  or  may  appear  as  a  circumscribed  sclerosis  (scleroma)  but  more 
frequently  difl'use ;  corpora  amylacea  are  sometimes  seen.  If  there  be 
dilated  bloodvessels  and  extravasations  of  blood,  Virchow  calls  it  a  hemor- 
rhagic glioma.     Resembles  sarcoma. 

S'eat. — Brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves  of  special  senses  (opticus,  retina), 
suprarenal  capsule,  sacrum. 

^,5^e.— Occurs  at  all  ages ;  more  frequently  in  childhood. 

Nature. — Semi-malignant ;  unfavorable  for  the  patient  through  press- 
ure, and  tendency  to  extend  by  continuity. 

Combinations. — Myxoma,  sarcoma,  fibroma,  hemorrhagic  cysts. 

Retrograde  Changes.  —  Fatty  (yellow  softening),  cystic,  caseous 
(green),  calcification,  ossification  (Wagner). 

Remarks. — Recently,  Klebs  and  Cohnheim  regard  the  glioma  as  a  new 
growth  of  true  nerve  tissue,  classifying  it  with  the  neuromata.  Most 
authors  consider  it  a  variety  of  sarcoma. 

Lipoma. 

Physiological  Type. — Adipose  Tissue. 

Creneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — Round,  lobulated,  soft,  sometimes 
fluctuating,  usually  encapsulated.  On  section,  the  usual  appearance  of 
adipose  tissue.  May  reach  enormous  size ;  maybe  multiple.  Growth 
slow  in  beginning,  but  later,  rapid.  Have  on  surface  sometimes  puru- 
lent, bad-smelling  ulcers  and  granulation  tissue,  from  external  irritation. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Cells  and  lobules  both  larger  than  in  normal 
adipose  tissue,  otherwise  identical.  Bloodvessels  in  the  fibrous  septa. 
If  stroma  predominates :  Lipoyna  jibrosum. 

Seat. — Subcutaneous  and  submucous  tissues,  back,  neck,  stomach, 
intestines.  More  rare  in  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  peritoneum, 
membranes  of  brain,  cortex  of  kidney,  liver,  lung. 

Age. — Adult. 

Nature. — Benign. 

Combinations.- — -^lyxoma,  Sarcoma,  cysts. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Not  common.  Calcification  of  the  fibrous  frame- 
work and  septa  may  occur ;  also  mucoid  and  fibroid  degeneration. 

Remarks. — -Lipoma  is  the  most  common  tumor.  Sometimes  hereditary 
and  symmetrical  on  two  sides  of  the  body.  Occurs  more  frequently  in 
emaciated  than  in  fat  persons  (Birch-Hirschfeld).  In  starvation  the 
entire  normal  fat  in  a  person  may  disappear,  but  never  in  a  lipomatous 
growth  (Virchow). 

Chondroma  (Syn.  Enchondroma). 

Physiological  Type. — Cartilaginous  Tissue. 
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Greneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — Usually  roundish,  lobulated,  very 
firm  and  hard,  except  the  mucoid  variety,  which  resembles  the  myxomata. 
On  section,  milk-white,  hard  elastic  resistance.  Usually  opaque  or  yellow 
spots  are  seen,  which  are  due  to  calcification.  If  connective  tissue  is  in 
excess,  it  has  to  the  naked  eye  the  character  of  fibroma.  The  tumor 
consists  sometimes  of  individual  lobules  bound  together  by  fibrous  tissue 
into  one  mass.  Growth  often  rapid  at  puberty  ;  reach  sometimes  enor- 
mous size  ;  often  multiple. 

Osteoid  chondromata,  as  pear-shaped  and  fusiform  swellings,  may 
reach  enormous  size. 

3ficroscopio  Characters. — Histologically  four  kinds,  corresponding  to 
the  four  kinds  of  normal  cartilage  :  1,  hyaline  ;  2,  fibrous;  3,  reticular  ; 
4,  mucoid  ;  the  latter  variety  is  rare.  The  cells  are  round,  oval,  spindle- 
shaped,  or  stellate-fantastic  ;  according  to  variety,  numerous  or  few,  in 
proportion  to  the  homogeneous  or  fibrillated  matrix.  Very  few  blood- 
vessels in  the  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  which  often  intersect  the  matrix, 
giving  it  an  alveolated  appearance ;  none  in  the  interior  of  the  hyaline 
lobules.  The  most  common  is  the  reticulated  variety,  reminding  of  the 
alveolar  structure  of  some  carcinomata.  All  forms  may  be  found  in  one 
specimen.  Hyaline  cartilage  is  usually  in  islands  surrounded  by  the 
fibrous  or  reticulated  varieties. 

Variety:  Osteoid  chondroma.  Highly  refracting,  dense,  homogeneous 
matrix,  and  lacunae  with  short  processes.  The  cells  smaller  and  without 
capsule.     Becomes  true  bone  after  impregnation  with  lime  salts. 

Seat. — Three-fourths  or  four-fifths  occur  in  osseous  system,  usually 
within  the  marrow  ;  one-fourth  in  connective  tissues  (fibrillar  variety). 
Favorite  seats:  tubular  bones,  lower  jaw,  scapula;  less  frequently, 
parotid,  testicle,  mamma,  ovary,  bronchial  cartilages. 

Seat  of  osteoid  chondroma,  between  bone  and  periosteum  of  long  bones. 

Age. — Any  age,  sometimes  congenital;  usually  early  life. 

Nature. — Benign,  but  not  always. 

Metastasis  sometimes  occurs,  especially  in  lung. 

Combinations. — Sarcoma,  myxoma,  osteoma  (sometimes  with  a  bony 
capsule). 

Sarcoma. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Calcification,  ossification,  mucoid,  fatty,  cystic 
(degeneration  easy  because  of  scarcity  of  bloodvessels). 

Osteoid  chondroma  is  converted  only  into  bone. 

Remarks. — Birch-Hirschfeld  and  others  consider  the  stellate  cells  in 
the  enchondromata  not  as  cells,  but  as  little  cavities  or  spaces.  The 
same  has  been  asserted  of  those  in  the  cornea.  According  to  Cohnheim, 
enchondromata  never  grow  from  pure  cartilaginous  tissue.  Their  devel- 
opment proceeds  in  bones  from  encysted  particles  of  cartilage  which 
have  not  ossified  (Virchow). 

Billroth  classifies  osteoid  chondromata  among  the  sarcomata. 

Osteoma, 
Physiological  Type. — Bone. 
Creneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — The  first  two  varieties  are  harder 
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and  smoother  than  the  enchondromata.  The  third  and  fourth  varieties 
have  such  consistence  as  their  names  indicate.  Exostosis,  a  homologous  ; 
osteophyte,  a  heterologous  bony  growth.  May  be  multiple.  Growth 
slow  ;  may  reach  size  of  child's  head. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Structure  corresponds  either  to  compact  or 
cancellated  normal  bone  tissue. 

Varieties:  1.  Osteoma  eburnatum  (rare),  ivory-like  and  without 
bloodvessels;  2.  0.  durum;  3.   0.  spongiosum;  and  4.   0.  medullosum. 

Seat. — ^Bones  (periosteum),  marrow,  fibrous  tissue  of  soft  .parts  (rare). 

Age. — -Early  life.     Congenital  ? 

Nature. — Benign. 

Combination . — Sarcoma , 

Remarks. — Osteomata  are  non-inflammatory  tumors  which  consist 
mainly  of  bone  tissue. 

Lymphoma,  Lymph  adenoma. 

Physiological  Type.- — Cytogeneous  Tissue.  (Lymphatic  glands  and 
marrow  of  bone.) 

Greneral  Macroscopic  Character. — a.  Soft  Lymphoma:  soft,  brain- 
like consistence.  On  section,  grayish-white  in  color.  Yield  juice. 
Several  hypertrophied  glands  may  unite  and  form  a  tumor  of  considerable 
size.     Growth  rapid. 

b.  Hard  Lymphoma:  consistence  harder ;  smaller  in  size,  and  slower 
in  development. 

31icroscopic  Characters. — Type  of  normal  lymphatic  gland-structure. 
Two  varieties: — ■ 

a.  Soft  Lymphoma:  the  cellular  elements  (lymph-cells)  are  increased 
in  size  and  number,  whilst  the  connective  tissue  of  the  follicles  appears 
only  as  a  delicate  reticulum  containing  the  thickened  bloodvessels.  In- 
filtration of  surrounding  structures  is  sometimes  noticed. 

b.  Hard  Lymphoma :  cellular  elements  diminished  and  compressed  by 
an  overgrowth  of  reticulated  connective  tissue. 

Seat. — Mediastinum,  cervical  glands.  More  seldom  axillary  and  in- 
guinal glands. 

Age. — Early  life,  before  thirty  years. 

Nature. — The  soft  variety  quite  malignant;  the  hard,  comparatively 
benign. 

Remarks. — Here  is  understood  an  idiopathic  hyperplasia  of  non- 
inflammatory origin. 

Angioma.     (Teleangiectasis.)     Cavernous  Tumor. 

Physiological  Type. — Bloodvessel  Tissue. 

Greneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — a.  Angioma  simplex :  bright  red, 
slightly  elevated  spots ;  small  lobulated.  May  become  a  prominent  Nsevus 
(a  true  cavernous  tumor). 

b.  Angioma  cavernosa :  dark  red,  hard,  sometimes  encapsuled.  Mod- 
erate size.     Growth  slow. 

3Iicroscopic  Characters. — a.  Angioma  simplex  or  plexiforme,  a  true 
hypertrophy  of  capillaries  without  increase  in  number.     The  capillaries 
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are  Avidened  and  lengthened,  and  sometimes  thickened ;  held  together  by 
small  amount  of  connective  tissue. 

h.  Angioma  cavernosa  has,  as  its  prototype,  the  structure  of  the 
corpus  cavernosum  penis ;  reticulated  meshwork  of  fibrous  tissue  lined 
by  endothelium  and  filled  with  blood  or  limy  concretions. 

[Comil  and  Ranvier  do  not  regard  a  simple  dilatation  of  pre-existing 
vessels  as  a  true  angioma.] 

Seat. — a.  Angioma  simplex:  external  integument ;  more  seldom  mu- 
cous membranes,  h.  Angioma  cavernosa :  adipose  tissue  around  blood- 
vessels, liver. 

Age. — a.  A.  simplex:  often  congenital,  early  life.  h.  A.  cavernosa: 
old  persons. 

Nature  .■ — -Benign . 

Combinations. — Sarcoma,  Lipoma,  Fibroma. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Mucoid. 

Lymphangioma. 

Physiological  Type. — Lymphatic  Vessels. 

Creneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — Produces  vesicular  elevations  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  skin. 

Represents:  Congenital  Macroglossia  (large  tongue);  Congenital  Hy- 
pertrophies of  cheeks,  lips,  and  eyelids. 

Microscopic  Characters. — A  dilatation  of  pre-existing  lymphatic  ves- 
sels and  lymph  spaces,  similar  to  dilatation  of  varicose  veins  (only  here 
lymph  instead  of  blood  in  the  channels).  Partitioned  structure  lined 
with  endothelium,  and  containing  lymph-like  fluid.  Cavernous  Lymph- 
angioma (Billrotti)  has  the  type  of  erectile  tissue. 

Seat. — Adipose  tissue  around  bloodvessels,  liver.  In  elephantiasis 
arabum. 

Age. — Young  persons.     Always  congenital. 

Nature. — Benign. 

Remarks. — Thought  by  some  to  be  a  cause  of  chyluria  when  involv- 
ing lymphatics  of  kidney  (chylous  urine).  Here  belong  also,  according 
to  Klebs  and  Liicke,  many  cystic  hygromas  of  the  neck. 

Sarcoma. 

Physiological  Type. — Embryonic  Tissue,  the  elements  of  which  never 
become  mature. 

According  to  Rindfleisch,  the  prototypes  of  sarcoma  are  the  different 
stages  of  inflammatory  tissue. 

Billroth  considers  as  prototype  not  exclusively  the  embryonic  state  of 
connective  tissue,  but  also  that  of  nerves  and  muscles. 

General  Macroscopic  Characters. — The  different  varieties  of  Sarcoma 
have,  in  their  general  character,  many  peculiarities  in  common.  Most 
of  them  grow  rapidly,  and  sometimes  attain  enormous  size.  They  are 
all  very  vascular ;  may  become  erectile  (Comil  and  Ranvier)  and  pulsat- 
ing tumors.  They  are  usually  round,  encapsuled  tumors,  though  they 
frequently  infiltrate  surrounding  structures.  Sometimes  they  present  a 
fungoid  growth,  and  in  rare  cases  a  polypous  form.  The  color  depends 
upon  the  vascularity,  hemorrhages,  and  pigmentation.  On  scraping,  the 
12 
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cut  surface  usually  yields  a  clear  juice  containing  few  cells.  This  is 
the  case  if  the  tumor  is  removed  during  life;  if  post-mortem,  the  juice 
will  be  milky  (Cornil  and  Ranvier). 

A. — a.  Round-celled  Sarcoma. — A  yellowish  or  reddish,  homogeneous, 
elastic,  soft,  usually  encapsuled  mass,  resembling  the  roe  of  fishes.  On 
scraping,  the  cut  surface  yields  juice,  perfectly  clear,  and  containing  a 
few  cells. 

b.  I/t/mphadenoid  round-celled  Sarcoma. — Soft  consistence,  very  vas- 
cular. On  section,  reddish,  resembling  flesh,  often  hemorrhages  seen. 
Reaches  large  size.  The  large-celled  variety  is  more  brain-like,  and  is 
rare.     These  tumors  were  formerly  classed  with  medullary  cancers. 

Lipomatous  and  myxomatous  Sarcomata  give  an  appearance  correspond- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  combination ;  they  may  coexist  and  reach 
colossal  size. 

c.  Round-celled  Alveolar  Sarcoma. — A  rare  form  of  tumor.  Highly 
vascular,  and  frequently  pulsates. 

B. — a.  Small  spindle-celled  Sarcoma. — More  or  less  firm  in  consistence. 
On  section,  presents  a  fasciculated  appearance.  Often  fungus-like  pro- 
jections. Size  may  be  large.  Met  with  more  frequently  than  any  other 
Sarcoma. 

b.  Large  spindle-celled  Sarcoma. — Consistence  softer  than  the  fore- 
going ;  attain  larger  size ;  often  encapsuled. 

Osteoid  Sarcoma. — Pyriform  and  fusiform  tumors,  which  may  reach 
large  size;  consistence  dense. 

(7. — Myeloid  Sarcoma. — Moderately  firm  in  consistence,  sometimes- 
exceedingly  vascular,  giving  rise  to  distinct  pulsation.  They  frequently 
have  a  bony  capsule,  which  represents  new-formed  bone  from  the  perios- 
teum ;  or  the  capsule  is  membranous  or  osteo-membranous. 

D. — Melanotic  Sarcoma. — Firm  in  consistence,  size  moderate,  gener- 
ally multiple. 

P sammoyna. — Occurs  in  small,  hard  nodules. 

Microscopic  Characters. — The  Sarcomata  are  tumors  consisting  of  a 
tissue  which,  throughout  its  growth,  retains  the  embryonic  type.  If 
stroma  at  all  exist,  it  is  formed,  as  are  also  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels, 
of  the  same  sarcomatous  tissues.  There  are  three  principal  forms  of 
cells :  1st,  round,  resembling  those  of  granulation  tissue  ;  2d,  spindle- 
shaped,  resembling  those  of  young  cicatricial  tissue,  or  young,  smooth 
muscular  cells;  and  3d,  myeloid  cells  (giant  cells),  made  of  a  nucleated 
protoplasm,  analogous  to  the  giant  cells  (My^loplaxes)  met  with  in  the 
marrow  of  bones.  In  size  the  cells  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
varieties.  The  intercellular  substance  exists  usually  only  in  a  minimum 
quantity ;  it  is  either  fluid  and  homogeneous  or  may  be  gelatinoid,  or  it 
presents  a  network  of  adenoid  tissue,  sometimes  apparently  fibrillated. 
The  bloodvessels  are  numerous,  and  present  simple  channels  running  in 
every  direction,  having  no  distinct  walls;  this  is  peculiar  to  the  Sar- 
comata. Sometimes  two  or  more  forms  of  cells  are  met  with  in  one 
tumor,  but  usually  one  form  predominates,  which  determines  the  variety. 

A.  i2o%n(^-ceZM  Sarcoma  (Sarcoma  globo-cellulare).     Varieties: 
a.  G-ranulation-like  Sarcoma  (S.  globo-cellulare  simplex).    Resembles 
tissue  of  granulation.     The  cells  small,  round;  nucleus  very  large,  com 
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pared  with  the  small  amount  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  The  cell- 
body  is  very  translucent  and  sometimes  invisible,  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance sparse  and  transparent. 

b.  Lymphadenoid  round-celled  Sarcoma  (S.  lymphadenoides  molle): 
cells  imbedded  loosely  in  a  delicate  intercellular,  translucent  network, 
suggesting  the  reticulum  of  adenoid  tissue  of  lymph  follicles  (ajso  structure 
of  "  proud  flesh"  [caro  luxurians]).  Besides  the  cells,  the  reticulum 
contains  fluid,  which  accounts  for  softness  of  these  tumors.  The  reticulum 
can  be  demonstrated  by  brushing  out  the  cells.     Bloodvessels  abundant. 

Subvarieties :  Large-celled,  round-celled  Sarcoma  (S.  globo-magni 
cellulare).  Characterized  by  approximation  of  cells  to  epithelioid  type, 
reaching  the  size  of  large  cartilage  cells,  and  by  an  intercellular  reticu- 
lated network,  with  proportional  meshes. 

Sarcoma  lipomatodes  is  derived  from  this  variety :  part  of  the  cell 
becomes  infiltrated  with  fat ;  large  and  small  fat  cells  are  intermingled, 
the  fat  cells  are  not  uniform  as  in  Lipoma.  Also  Sarcoma  myxomatodes : 
matrix  having  undergone  mucoid  degeneration. 

c.  Alveolar  round-celled  Sarcoma  (Sarcoma  medularis  or  Carcinoma- 
todes).  Small  masses  of  round  cells  are  most  intimately  surrounded  and 
connected  with  an  alveolated  stroma,  made  up  of  spindle-shaped  sarco- 
matous cells  or  of  delicate  fibrous  tissue  (S.  W.  Gross).  The  most  inti- 
mate union  between  the  cells  and  the  reticulum  is  an  important  diagnostic 
point  of  difference  from  the  Cancers  (Billroth).  The  cells  are  larger  than 
pus  corpuscles,  have  round  or  ovoid  vesicular  nuclei  and  lustrous  nucleoli ; 
being  irregular  in  shape,  they  approach  very  much  the  epithelial  type. 
Rindfleisch  considers  it  a  cancerous  degeneration  of  sarcoma. 

B.  Spindle-celled  Sarcoma  (S.  fuso-cellulare).     Varieties: 

a.  Small  spindle-celled  Sarcoma  (S.  fuso-cellulare  durum)  (" Recur- 
rent fibroid,"  of  Paget,  "  Fibro-plastic  tumors,"  of  Lebert,  Fasciculated 
sarcoma).  The  cells  fusiform  in  shape  with  oval  nuclei,  arrange  them- 
selves, with  very  little  intercellular  substance,  into  bundles  which  pass  in 
every  direction.  Resemble  spindle  cells  of  recent  scars  and  sometimes 
those  of  young  Leio-myoma. 

h.  Large  spindle-celled  Sarcoma  (S.  fuso-giganto  cellulare).  Differs 
from  the  foregoing  in  the  large  size  of  cells.  These  may  reach  ^\-g  inch 
in  width,  and  when  magnified  200  times  may  reach  three  times  diameter 
of  field  of  microscope.  The  cells  have  large  oval  nuclei,  with  one  or 
more  lustrous  nucleoli.  Usually  the  cells  are  granular,  and  occasionally 
they  are  stellate.  Rindfleisch  recognizes  three  varities:  radiated,  foli- 
ated, and  trabecular. 

Subvariety:  Osteoid  sarcoma^  distinguished  by  calcification  or  ossifi- 
cation of  the  matrix,  and  conversion  of  the  cells  into  bone  corpuscles. 

0.  Myeloid  Sarcoma  (Giant-celled  Sarcoma)  is  characterized  by  large 
cells,  often  up  to  yq- jy  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  containing  numerous  (thirty  or  more)  round  or  oval  nuclei. 
These  cells  may  occur  in  any  variety  of  Sarcoma  (Billroth),  but  usually 
are  confined  to  the  Spindle-cell  Sarcoma  of  bones,  to  which  the  name  of 
Osteosarcoma  is  often  applied.  It  is  known  as  Epulis,  when  springing 
from  the  periosteum  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw. 
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D.  Melanotic  Sarcoma  or  Melanoma  (Sarcoma  pigmentatum).  Any 
one  of  the  varieties  of  sarcoma  may  be  pigmented  (Billroth),  but  most 
frequently  the  alveolar  and  spindle-shaped  Sarcomata  are  thus  colored. 
The  pigment,  either  black  or  brown,  is  usually  contained  in  the  cells; 
rarely  in  the  intercellular  substance. 

The  term  Psammoma  is  applied  to  Sarcomata  containing  concentrically 
formed  masses  of  lime. 

Seat. — The  most  common  seats  of  the  sarcomata  in  general  are :   skin, 
subcutaneous  tissue,  intermuscular  connective  tissue  of  mediastinum,  eye, 
periosteum,  marrow  of  bones,  sheaths  of  nerves  and  vessels.     Secondary 
growths  :  lung,  liver,  heart. 
A. — Round-celled  Sarcoma. 

a.  Small  round-celled  Sarcoma. — Periosteum  and  medulla  of  bones, 
sheaths  of  nerve-centres;  occasionally  skin,  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes and  glands. 

h.  Lymphadenoid  round-celled  Sarcoma. — Subcutaneous,  subfacial, 
and  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  most  frequently  of  thigh ;  lymphatic 
glands;  periosteum  and  medulla  of  bones. 

Sarcoma  Lipomatoden. — Loose  connective  tissue  of  the  extremities, 
subperitoneal  connective  tissue. 

c.  Alveolar   round-celled   Sarcoma. — Marrow  of  bones,  eye,  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  skin,  intermuscular  connective  tissue. 
B. — Spindle-celled  Sarcoma. 

a.  Sinall  spindle-celled  Sarcoma. — Fibrous  membranes,  sheaths  of 
vessels  and  nerves,  subcutaneous  and  submucous  connective  tissue,  peri- 
osteum, marrow  of  bones,  breast. 

h.  Large  spindle  celled  Sarcoma. — Fasciae  and  fibrous  membranes, 
periosteum,  marrow  of  bones.  More  rarely  in  interstitial  tissue  of  gland- 
ular organs. 

Osteoid  Sarcoma. — Grow  from  the  periosteum  and  more  rarely  in  soft 
parts. 

0. — Myeloid  Sarcoma. — Nearly  always  connected  with  bone,  origin- 
ating in  the  marrow. 

D. — Melanotic  Sarcoma. — Choroid  of  eye  and  skin. 
Psammoma. — Meninges,  choroid  plexus,  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  on 
nerve-trunks. 

Age. — Before  the  35th  year,  on  the  average. 

Nature. — Recurrence  in  loco  is  almost  constant.  Metastasis  is  also 
very  frequent. 

All  varieties  of  sarcoma  are  malignant.  The  round-celled  or  medul- 
lary and  the  small  spindle-celled  sarcomata,  especially  those  which  have 
undergone  myxomatous  degenerations,  are  the  most  malignant  of  all  tumors. 
The  giant-celled  variety  is  the  least  infectious  of  the  sarcomata ;  while  of 
the  varieties,  due  to  changes  in  the  cells  or  intercellular  substance,  or  in 
both,  the  melanotic,  osteoid,  lymphadenoid,  and  alveolar  are  eminently 
malignant  (S.  W.  Gross). 

Combinations. — The  round-celled  with  Lipoma,  Myxoma,  Fibroma, 
Chondroma,  Glioma,  Osteoma,  Lymphoma,  Angioma,  Cysts  ;  the  spindle- 
celled  with  Fibroma. 
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Retrograde  Changes. — Fatty,  myoxamatous,  telangiectatic  and  hemor- 
rhage, calcification,  ossification,  cystic,  pigmentary.  The  sarcomata  may 
become  inflamed  and  may  suppurate. 

Remarks. — Billroth,  Klebs,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  Cohnheim,  Cornil,  and 
Ranvier  all  positively  oppose  the  view  of  Rindfleisch,  that  sarcomatous 
cells  can  become  developed  into  true  fibrous  tissue.  Connective  tissue, 
if  met  with  in  these  tumors,  is  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  pre-existing 
normal  structure. 

The  cells  are  generally  spindle-shaped  in  sarcomata  of  hard  consistence 
when  compressed  from  all  sides ;  they  are  flat  if  compressed  in  one  direc- 
tion (Cornil  and  Ranvier).  Flat  cells  in  profile  may  appear  spindle-shaped 
and  even  like  fibrils. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Sarcoma  from  Carcinoma. 
Saecoma.  Cakcek. 

Metastasis  through  bloodvessels.         Metastasis  through  lymphatics ; 

and  as  a  rule  does  not  affect  the  usually  affects  lymphatic  glands, 
lymphatic  glands. 

Originates   primarily  in   deeper         Originates  primarily,  always  su- 

structures.  perficially  (Samuel). 

Is  seldom' hereditary.  Is  hereditary. 

Average    before  the   thirty-fifth         After  the  thirty-fifth  year  (only 

year.  in   kidney  and   prostate    met  with 

even  in  children). 

Primarily  encapsuled;  later,  how-  Never  encapsuled.  The  cells 
ever,  capsule  frequently  penetrated,  primarily  infiltrate  and  penetrate 
and  the  cells  infiltrate  surrounding  freely  the  connective  tissue  lymph- 
structures,  spaces,  not  bound  by  any  limiting 

membrane  (contrary  to  Adenoma). 

Hardly  ever  contains  fat.  Nearly  always  contains  fat. 

Acetic  acid  and  caustic  potash  dissolve  sarcomatous  and  embryonic 
cells  ;  but  do  not  acton  muscular  cells.  Diagnostic  point  for  leio-myoma 
(Rudnew), 

Centrally  growing  sarcomata  are  less  malignant;  those  of  peripheric 
growth  are  more  malignant ;  the  softer  and  the  more  rapid  in  growth,  the 
more  malignant ;  most  malignant  are  the  melanomata.  Rarely  is  cachexia 
observed  as  early  as  in  cancers,  though  it  may  present  itself  late  in  the 
disease,  especially  after  recurrences.  Liicke  considers  the  sarcomata  more 
malignant  than  the  cancers.  Sarcomata  occur  usually  in  healthy,  well- 
nourished  persons  (Billroth). 

In  early  life  sarcomata  occasionally  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  acute  abscesses  (Liicke). 

II.  Tumors  composed  of  muscular  tissue. 

Myoma  : 
Rhahdo-myoma. 
Physiological  Type. — Striated  Muscle. 
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General  Blacroscojnc  Characters. — The  pure  tumor  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  man.     Is  sometimes  found  in  combination  with  other  tumors. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Young  striated  muscle  in  this  variety  has 
been  observed  to  consist  of  striated  and  spindle-shaped  cells  and  fibres. 

Seat. — Exclusively  in  the  genito-urinary  tract  (Cohnheim). 

Age. — Congenital  ? 

Nature. — Benign.     Metastasis  observed  in  the  pigmented  variety. 

Combinations. — Sarcoma,  melanotic  sarcoma,  carcinoma. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Pigmentation. 

Remarks. — Occurs  more  frequently  in  animals  (Kolesnikoff). 

Leio-myoma. 

Physiological  Type. — Smooth  Muscle. 

Gene7-al  Macroscopic  Characters. — Very  much  resembling  fibroma  ; 
firm  and  round,  usually  a  limiting  capsule.  On  section,  grayish-white 
or  pale  red  ;  concentric  and  radiating  markings.  Size  from  that  of  fist 
to  pregnant  uterus.     Growth  slow,  sometimes  multiple. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Include  smooth  muscular  elements  and  con- 
nective tissue  in  varying  proportions.  Muscular  cells  either  in  bundles 
or  separated. 

Seat. — Uterus,  walls  of  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  prostate. 

Age. — Advanced. 

Nature. — Benign. 

Combinations. — Fibroma. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Calcification,  mucoid,  cavernous. 

Remarks. — Originates  only  from  pre-existing  muscular  tissue. 

III.  Tumors  composed  of  nerve  tissue. 

True  Neuroma. 

Physiological  Type. — Nerve  Tissue. 

General  Macroscopic  Characters.- — Fibrillar  neuroma.  Small,  hard 
'swellings,  white  in  color  ;  sometimes  nodulated.  On  spinal  nerves  often 
multiple. 

Ganglionic  neuroma.     Has  been  met  with  once  or  twice. 

Microscojnc  Characters.— H.Si.rd  and  soft  variety,  according  to  amount 
of  fibrous  tissue. 

1.  Fibrillar  neuromata,  subdivided  into  : 

a.  Composed  of  medullated  nerve  fibrils  (myelinic  neuroma). 

b.  Composed  of  non-medullated  nerve  fibrils  (amyelinic  neuroma). 

2.  Ganglionic  neuromata,  composed  of  ganglionic  cells.  In  both  the 
connective  tissue  stroma  often  predominates  over  the  nerve  elements. 

Seat. — Fibrillar  neuroma.  Frequently  on  cut  nerve-ends  in  amputa- 
tion stumps. 

Ganglionic  neuroma.     Dermoid  cysts,  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Age. — Adult. 

Nature. — Benign,  cause  great  pain. 

Combinations. — Glioma,  myxoma. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Mucoid. 

Remarks. — Produce  often  severe  pain. 
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Besides  the  neuromata,  the  glandular  cancers  are  often  peculiarly- 
painful  ;  but,  generally,  any  tumor  may  produce  pain  if  pressing  upon 
a  part  rich  in  sensory  nerves. 

IV.   Tumors,  the  essential  constituents  of  which  proceed  from 

TRUE   epithelium. 

Clavus  (Corns).  Connu  Cutaneum  (Horns) .  Onychoma.  Ichthyosis. 
Also  some  Corneous  Warts. 

Physiological  Type. — Surface  Epithelium. 

G-eneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — Reach  considerable  size  ;  vary  in 
color. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Corns.  They  are  all  simple  epithelial 
hypertrophies. 

Horns.     Consist  histologically  of  epithelium  alone. 

Onychoma.     Hypertrophic  new  formation  of  nail-tissue. 

Ichthyosis.     Hypertrophy  of  epidermis  resembling  scales  of  fish. 

Seat. — At  any  part  of  body. 

Age. — Often  congenital. 

Nature. — Benign. 

Remarks. — Cohnheim  regards  as  the  sole  cause  of  corns  the  local 
byperaemia  occurring  during  the  time  when  pressure  (the  shoe)  upon  the 
seat  of  the  corn  is  removed. 

Papilloma. 

G-eneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — If  single,  produce  simple  conical 
elevations.  If  dendritic,  produce  a  fungous,  often  vascular  mass  (cauli- 
flower-like growths).  If  many  developed  together,  may  form  a  tumor 
of  considerable  size. 

Hard  Papilloma. — Represents  the  dendritic  warts,  the  pointed  con- 
dylomata.    Venereal  warts. 

Soft  Papilloma. — The  dendritic  growths  in  mucous  membranes. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Its  physiological  prototype  is  the  papilla 
of  the  skin  and  th^  intestinal  villus.  We  find  the  same  conical  projec- 
tions repeatedly  branching,  made  up  of  a  basis  of  vascular  connective 
tissue,  and  covered  by  epithelium.  Sometimes  the  stroma  and  more 
rarely  the  epithelium  predominates.  The  epithelium,  being  columnar  or 
squamous,  corresponds  to  the  kind  normally  present  in  the  part.  There 
are  two  varieties: 

Hard  Papilloma. 

Soft  Papilloma  (more  vascular). 

Seat. — Skin,  penis,  fingers,  anus,  labia,  bladder,  rectum,  uterus,  milk 
ducts,  stomach,  vagina. 

Nature. — Benign. 

Combinations. — Sarcoma,  epithelioma,  carcinoma. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Ulceration,  hemorrhage. 

Remarks. — These  growths  are  purely  superficial,  but  sometimes,  when 
ulcerating,  they  penetrate  the  integument,  proliferating  into  the  cutis, 
thus  becoming  epitheliomata. 
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Glandular  Hypertrophies. 

Physiological  Type. — Glandular  Epithelium  (of  the  different  glandular 
organs) . 

Greneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — Represented  by  mammary  gland 
during  lactation.  Hypertrophies  of  one  kidney  or  of  one  of  the  liver 
lobes.  Deviations :  Hypertrophy  of  mucous  glands  in  catarrh  of  stomach, 
intestines,  and  respiratory  passages  ;  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Physiological  type  and  arrangement  is  fully 
preserved  while  both  the  stroma  and  the  epithelial  elements  hypertrophied ; 
local  hyperplasias.     Connective  tissue  of  follicular  sacs  thickened. 

Adenoma. 

Physiological  Type. — Glandular  epithelium  of  the  different  glandular 
organs. 

Greneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — Lobulated,  sharply  circumscribed 
by  a  thin  capsule  ;  nodules  replace  portions  of  the  gland  structure 
they  involve.  On  section,  white  ;  their  racemose  structure  is  sometimes 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Hard,  elastic ;  those  originating  from  glands 
of  mucous  membranes  are  usually  soft,  and  attain  frequently  polypous 
and  cystic  forms. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Columnar  or  squamous  epithelium,  resting 
on  a  basement  membrane,  forms  tubes,  imbedded  in  a  more  or  less 
vascular  stroma,  like  normal  structure  of  the  mamma  and  similar  glands  ; 
but  arrangement  less  regular,  the  epithelium  proliferated  and  filling  the 
lumen  of  the  tubules. 

Seat. — Axilla,  mamma,  liver,  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands,  thyroid 
gland,  rectum,  nose,  uterus,  ovary,  testicle,  parotid  (polypous  forms). 

Age. — At  puberty. 

Nature. — Benign. 

Combinations. — Sarcoma,  fibroma,  carcinoma. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Fatty,  colloid,  mucoid,  cystic. 

Remarks. — Always  develop  from  pre-existing  gland-structures. 

Atypically  Constructed  Tumors.     Epithelioma,  Carcinoma. 

Squamous  Epithelioma.     (Syn.  Cancroid,  Epidermal  Cancer.)     Va- 
rieties :     Lobular  Epithelioma,  Tubular  Epithelioma,  Pearly  Epi- 
thelioma. 
Physiological  Type. — Surface  Epithelium,     a.  Squamous. 
G-eneral  Macroscopiic  Characters. — Present  different  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  locality.     They  are  fungoid,  if  proceeding  from  a  cauliflower 
growth ;  otherwise  present  flattened  indurated  elevations,  covered  with 
dried,  odorless  secretions,  sometimes   depressed  in  the   centre.      Fre- 
quently have   the   appearance  of  an  ulcer,  with  indurated  edges.     On 
section,  present  a  grayish-white,  firm,  inelastic,  sometimes  friable,  dry 
mass.     On  squeezing,  a  turbid  liquid,  and  in  many  cases  a  very  charac- 
teristic curdy  material,  worm-like  in  shape,  resembling  "  comedones," 
can  be  expressed.     The  pearly  bodies  in  exceptional  cases  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye. 
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Microscopic  Characters. — Squamous  epithelial  cells  (forming  usually 
the  larger  mass),  arranged  into  simple  or  branched  cylinders  or  cones  of 
various  length,  -which  penetrate  a  vascular  connective-tissue  stroma  (the 
original  cutis  or  fibrous  basis  of  the  mucous  membrane).  In  the  cylinders 
the  epithelium  arranges  itself  often  concentrically  (onion-like)  into  peculiar 
nests,  the  so-called  pearly  bodies.  Older  layers  of  epithelium,  when 
compressed  and  dry,  have,  like  the  pearly  nodules,  often  a  horny  yel- 
lowish appearance.  The  cells  in  general  are  large,  have  one  or  two 
constantly  large  nuclei,  and  large  shining  nucleoli.  Serrated  epithelial 
cells  have  been  observed. 

Seat. — Skin  and  mucous  membranes,  lower  lip,  tongue,  prepuce, 
scrotum,  labia,  eyelids,  cheek,  uterus,  bladder. 

Age. — Advanced. 

Nature.- — ^Malignant,  but  not  always.     Metastasis  rare. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Fatty,  atheromatous  abscesses,  calcareous, 
osseous. 

Cylindrical  Epithelioma. 

Physiological  Type. — Surface  epithelium.     I.  Columnar. 

Greneral  Macroscopic  Characters. — Fungoid  or  flattened  elevations  of 
the  surface,  often  with  a  depression  in  the  centre.  Consistence  soft, 
sometimes  gelatinous  ;  light  colored.     May  form  extensive  growths. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Columnar  epithelium  (analogous  to  the 
normal)  and  a  vascular  connective-tissue  stroma  arranged  into  organized 
papillae,  which  grow  in  every  direction,  mostly  inwardly. 

Seat. — Only  mucous  surfaces,  larynx,  uterus,  bladder,  stomach,  rectum, 
liver  (from  gall-ducts). 

Age. — Advanced. 

Nature. — Metastasis  has  been  observed. 

Comiinations. — Colloid  cancer. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Colloid,  fatty. 

Bemarks. — All  glandular  cancers  best  considered  modifications  or 
degenerations  of  a  single  type  (Tyson). 

Bircb-Hirschfeld  considers  the  glandular  cancers  as  of  no  more  defined 
alveolar  structure  than  the  epitheliomata.  Indeed,  all  the  epithelial 
elements  in  the  other  cancers  are  formed  into  variously  branching  cones, 
which  penetrate  and  separate  the  stroma  in  a  similar  way  as  in  epithe- 
lioma, only  more  profusely  and  irregularly.  Transverse  sections  of 
these  cones  give  the  alveolated  appearance,  which  can  be  obtained  in 
epithelioma  by  making  sections  horizontal  to  the  surface  of  the  tumor. 

Hard  Carcinoma.  (Syn.  Scirrhus,  Simple  Carcinoma,  Connective- 
Tissue  Cancer,  Chronic  Cancer.) 

Physiological  Type. — Glandular  Epithelium. 

General  Macroscopic  Characters. — More  or  less  firm  and  hard  (ac- 
cording to  age  and  development  and  peculiarities  of  locality)  ;  sometimes 
depressed  in  the  centre.  On  section,  grayish- white,  glistening  surface, 
intersected  with  fibrous  bands.  Central  portion  hardest,  towards  the 
periphery  softer.     On  scraping,  yields  a  milky  juice,  rich  in  cells. 
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Microscopic  Characters. — Both  Scirrhus  and  Encephaloid  consist  of 
epithelioid  cells,  within  a  vascular  alveolated  connective-tissue  stroma. 
The  cells  are  irregularly  packed  in  the  variously  sized  alveoli  without 
any  intercellular  substance.  The  cells  are  usually  of  considerable  size, 
vary  much  in  shape,  and  have  prominent  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  There  is 
seldom  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  cancerous  growth  and  the  sur- 
rounding normal  structure  ;  the  latter  is  gradually  infiltrated  by  epithe- 
lial cells.    (Hence  the  malignancy  of  these  tumors.) 

In  scirrhus  the  stroma  predominates  over  the  epithelial  elements. 
The  trabeculae  of  the  stroma  are  usually  made  of  broad  bands  of  vas- 
cular fibrous  tissue,  forming  comparatively  small,  often  narrow  alveoli, 
in  which  the  epithelial  cells  are  closely  packed.  The  proportion  of  the 
stroma  and  the  epithelium  differs  at  diiferent  portions  of  the  tumor. ,  In 
typical  development  there  can  be  recognized  four  zones :  1st,  the  peri- 
pheral—  developing  zone;  2d,  fully  developed  epithelial  nests;  3d, 
partial  retrogressive  metamorphosis  ;  and  4th,  the  oldest  central  part — 
cicatrization,  atrophy. 

Seat. — Mamma,  pylorus,  oesophagus,  rectum,  liver,  glands. 

Age. — Advanced. 

Nature. — Malignant.     Metastasis. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Fatty,  fibroid,  caseation. 

Remarks. — Encephaloid  cancers  are  invariably  of  epithelial  origin, 
i.  e.,  glandular  carcinoma.  A  certain  large  number  of  the  scirrhus  be- 
longs, unquestionably,  to  this  class,  but  a  few  have  their  origin  from  the 
tissues  of  the  middle  blastodermic  layer  (endothelia).  Cornil  and 
Rahvier  believe  carcinoma  to  originate  from  the  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles. 

Soft  Carcinoma.  (Syn.  Encephaloid,  Medullary  Cancer,  Soft  Cancer, 
Acute  Cancer.) 

Physiological  Type. — Glandular  epithelium. 

General  Macroscopic  Characters.- — -More  or  less  lobulated  ;  soft,  brain- 
like consistence.  On  section,  presents  a  white,  pulpy,  often  bad-smelling 
mass  ;  frequently  extravasations  of  blood  ;  central  portion  frequently  fatty 
degenerated.  Cicatrization  never  occurs.  Milky  juice  is  discharged,  or 
can  be  easily  expressed.     May  reach  considerable  size. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Here  the  epithelial  elements  predominate 
over  the  stroma.  The  trabeculae  of  the  latter  are  thin  and  delicate ;  they 
are  very  vascular,  form  large  oval  alveoli,  loosely  filled  with  epithelial 
cells. 

There  are  all  intermediate  stages  between  encephaloid  and  scirrhus. 

Seat. — Salivary  glands,  mamma,  testicle,  ovary,  prostate,  thyroid, 
nose,  liver,  kidney. 

Age. — Advanced. 

Nature. — Most  malignant.     Metastasis. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Fatty,  colloid,  cystic,  mucoid,  pigmentation. 

Remarks. — Samuel  describes  an  acute  miliary  carcinosis,  accompanied 
by  high  fever,  etc.,  perfectly  analogous  to  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 
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Tbleangiectatic  Carcinoma.  (Variety  of  Encephaloid.)  One  form 
of  Fungus  Hsematodes. 

Greneral  Macroscopie  Characters. — Consistence  soft,  color  dark  red  ; 
frequently  parenchymatous  hemorrhages,  and  pigmented  spots.  May 
reach  large  size.     Cysts. 

Microscopic  Characters. — In  this  variety  of  cancer,  the  vascular  devel- 
opment predominates.  Sometimes  the  stroma  is  entirely  made  up  of 
vascular  ramifications,  forming  in  some  places  diverticula. 

Seat. — Stomach,  intestines,  rectum,  mamma,  ovary. 

Age. — Advanced. 

Nature. — Malignant. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Cystic. 

Colloid  Cancer.     (Syn.  Gelatinous  Cancer.) 

General  Macroscopic  Characters. — Presents  a  soft,  gelatinous,  lobu- 
lated,  yellowish,  bad-smelling  mass,  intersected  with  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue.     Surface  frequently  covered  with  hydatid-like  vesicles. 

Microscopic  Characters. — A  cancer  (often  scirrhus)  having  undergone 
colloid  degeneration  ;  has  a  very  limited  vascular  supply.  In  the  large 
alveoli,  distended  by  the  colloid  matter,  are  seen  a  few  remains  of  epi- 
thelial cells.  The  colloid  cancer  cannot  be  considered  a  special  variety 
of  cancer. 

Age. — Advanced. 

Nature. — Malignant  by  extension  in  continuity.     No  metastasis. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Cystic. 

Endothelioma(?).     (Syn.  Endothelial  Cancer.) 

Physiological  Type. — Endothelium. 

General  Macroscopic  Characters. — Similar  to  the  glandular  cancers  ; 
differs  from  them  only  by  originating  from  the  endothelium  of  lymphatic 
vessels  and  lymph  spaces.     Rare. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Nests  of  closely-packed  proliferated  endo- 
thelial cells  are  inclosed  in  alveoli  made  up  of  a  vascular  connective  tissue 
stroma.  The  histological  character  of  the  cells  and  stroma  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  true  cancers. 

/S'eai.— Skin,  membranes  of  brain,  pleura,  perineum,  lymph  glands. 

Nature. — Malignant. 

Retrograde  Changes. — Mucoid,  fatty. 

Remarks. — Some  consider  the  endothelial  cancer  as  a  variety  of  sar- 
coma, others  as  a  true  carcinoma.  Samuel  considers  it  identical  with 
the  alveolar  sarcoma. 

Cylindroma. 

Physiological  Type. — Uncertain. 

General  Macroscopic  Characters. — Resembles  myxoma.  Found  some- 
times in  other  tumors.  The  hyaline  masses  are,  perhaps,  perivascular 
sheaths  having  undergone  mucoid  degeneration.  Kdster  regards  it  as 
the  product  of  secondary  mucoid  metamorphosis  of  a  cancroid  of  the 
lymph  vessels.     Growth  slow;  size  moderate  ;  rare. 
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Microscopic  Characters. — Presents  peculiar  cylindrical,  spherical,  or 
ckib-shaped  hyaline  masses,  containing  stellate  or  fusiform  cells,  and 
having  in  their  centre  one  or  more  capillary  bloodvessels,  usually  of  large 
size.  Between  and  around  these  hyaline  formations,  which  usually  are 
imbedded  in  a  connective  tissue  stroma,  are  situated  sometimes  lymphoid 
and  rarer  epithelioid  cells. 

Seat. — Orbit  and  neighborhood  of  jaws  in  the  adventitia  and  blood- 
vessels.    Mixed  tumors  in  the  parotid,  dura  mater,  peritoneum. 

Nature. — Slightly  malignant. 

Remarks. — Waldeyer  calls  the  cylindroma  a  plexiform  angio-sarcoma. 
Rindfleisch  suggests  the  name  cancroid  (cancer-like).  It  never  aifects 
lymph  glands. 

V.  Cystic  Tumors,  made  up  of  a  closed  sac,  with  more  or  less  fluid  con- 
tents (including  also  the  Dermoid  cysts  (Virchow's  Teratoms)). 

I.    Cysts  formed  hy  the  accumulation  of  substances  within  the  cavities 
of  pre-existing  structures. 

A.  Retention  Cysts. — Cysts  resulting  from  the  retention  of  normal 

secretions.     These  include — 

1*.  Sebaceous  Cysts. — These  are  formed  by  the  retention  of  secre- 
tions in  the  sebaceous  glands.  Such  are  comedones  and 
atheromatous  tumors. 

(3.  Mucous  Cysts. — These  are  formed  by  the  retention  of  secre- 
tions in  the  glands  of  mucous  membranes. 

y.  Cysts  from  the  retention  of  secretions  in  other  parts.,  includ- 
ing— Ranula,  from  occlusion  of  the  salivary  ducts  ;  Encysted 
Hydrocele,  from  occlusion  of  the  tubuli  testis;  Cysts  in  the 
mammary  gland,  from  obstruction  of  the  lacteal  ducts ;  Simple 
and  some  compound  cysts  of  the  ovary,  from  dilatation  of 
the  Graafian  follicles  ;  Simple  cysts  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys. 

B.  Exudation  Cysts. — Cysts  resulting  from  excessive  secretion  in 

cavities  unprovided  with  an  excretory  duct.  These  include 
Bursas,  Ganglia,  Hydrocele,  and  many  cysts  in  the  broad 
ligament. 

C.  Extravasation   Cysts. — Cysts   resulting   from   extravasation 

into  closed  cavities.  These  include  Hsematocele,  and  some 
other  forms  of  sanguineous  cysts. 

II.    Cysts  of  indep>endent  origin. 

A.  Cysts  from  Softening   of   Tissues. — These   are   especially 

common  in  new  formations,  as  in  enchondroma,  lipoma,  sar- 
coma, etc. 

B.  Cysts  from  Expansion  and  Fusion  of  Spaces  in  Connective 

Tissue. — These  include^ 
a.  Bursce,  originating   from  irritation   and    exudation    into   the 

tissues. 
^.  Serous  cysts  in  the  neck  (often  congenital), 
y.  Many  compomid  ovarian  cysts. 
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C.  Cysts  formed  around  Foreign  Bodies,  Extravasated Blood, 

AND  Parasites. 

D.  Congenital  Cysts. — These  include  many  Dermoid  cysts.    They 

appear  often  to  be  the  remains  of  blighted  ova.     They  con- 
tain fatty  matters,  hair,  teeth,  bones,  etc. 

VI.  Mixed  Tumors,  dub  to  combination  of  the  different  typical 
and  atypical  forms  of  tumors. 

VII.  Granulation  or  Infectious  Tumors,  which  aetiologically  and 
histologically  stand  very  near  to  the  inflammatory  new  forma- 
tions :  Tubercle,  Glanders,  Syphiloma,  Lupus,  Lepra  ;  Lymph- 
oma, of  some  infectious  diseases,  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  etc. 


APPENDIX  TO  TUMORS. 

After  the  definition  which  we  have  given  of  tumors,  we  should  range 
among  them  neither  accumulations  of  pigment  under  the  form  of  circum- 
scribed masses,  nor  hydatid  cysts.  We  will  briefly  describe  them  in  this 
appendix  to  tumors. 

Simple  Melanic  Masses  circumscribed  in  the  form  of  Tumors. 

Synonyms. — These  simple  melanic  masses  have  been  very  frequently 
confounded  with  melanotic  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  under  the  name  of 
melanosis  or  melanoma.  We  do  not  use  the  term  simple  melanosis  to 
characterize  these  masses,  because  the  radical  of  the  word  does  not  rep- 
resent a  tissue. 

Definition. — The  melanic  masses  which  we  here  have  in  view  are 
distinct  from  melanotic  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  in  this  that  the  melanic 
granules  do  not  accumulate  in  the  cells  of  new  formation  as  in  the  latter 
tumors,  but  they  infiltrate  the  pre-existing  normal  elements.  Melanic 
pigment  granules  accumulate  in  the  cells  of  normal  tissue  and  destroy 
them,  and  if  the  accumulation  continues,  the  tissue  itself  is  destroyed 
and  replaced  by  a  nodule  or  a  tumor  softened  at  its  centre. 

We  give  the  name  of  melanic  masses  to  those  accumulations  of  pig- 
ment occurring  at  the  same  time  in  great  number  at  different  points  of 
the  organism.  They  are  distinguished  from  pigmentary  infiltrations  of 
the  skin,  nwvi  materni,  and  from  the  pigmentation  which  is  sometimes 
met  with  around  vessels  in  the  nerve  centres,  by  the  fact  that  they 
destroy  the  tissues  and  are  generalized  in  all  the  organs  like  the  most 
malignant  tumors. 

Description. — Contrary  to  the  habitually  slow  progress  of  simple 
melanosis  so  common  in  the  horse,  productions  of  this  nature  in  man 
become  generalized  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  cause  the  death  of  the 
patient.  The  progress  of  the  malady  is  such  that  one  is  often  embarrassed 
to  know  if  a  primary  mass  has  determined  a  secondary  infection  of  the 
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organism,  or  if  the  numerous  masses  which  are  observed  proceed  from 
the  influence  of  the  same  general  cause. 

These  melanic  masses  have  variable  dimensions.  They  are  sharply 
bordered,  and  their  periphery  presents  np  intermediate  zones  ot  lessening 
color. 

When  they  reach  the  size  of  an  almond  their  consistence  is  usually  soft  at 
the  centre,  whilst  at  the  periphery  they  still  preserve  the  firmness  of  the 
tissue  wherein  they  are  developed.  The  largest  contain  at  their  centre 
a  grumous  fluid,  in  which  the  microscope  reveals  nothing  else  than 
melanic  granules.  For  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  peripheral 
parts  which  are  yet  firm,  sections  must  be  made  after  hardening.  We 
find  the  elements  of  the  original  tissue  infiltrated  with  melanic  granules, 
without  any  indication  of  a  cellular  new  formation. 

In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  the  plasmatic  (connective  tissue) 
cells  are  infiltrated  with  pigment. 

In  the  peritoneum  the  melanic  granules  are  deposited  in  the  plasmatic 
corpuscles  exactly  as  in  the  skin.  In  those  trabeculse  of  the  great 
omentum  which  contain  no  vessels,  similar  pigmentation  of  the  cells  is 
seen. 

In  the  kidney  the  deposit  of  pigment  takes  place  now  in  patches,  again 
in  little  black  granules.  Sections  of  this  organ  examined  under  the 
microscope  show  the  location  of  pigment  in  the  cellulo-vascular  tissue 
and  in  the  glomeruli ;  the  epithelium  of  the  tubuli  remains  intact  for  a 
long  time. 

We  have  also  seen  the  mamma  present  patches  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  pigment  was  formed  not  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  in  the 
ducts  and  in  the  acini  of  the  gland,  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial 
cells  around  the  nucleus. 

This  pigment  has  been  found  deposited  even  in  the  muscles  of  the 
heart. 

From  these  facts  it  is  certain  that  the  formation  of  pigment  takes  place 
at  the  same  time  in  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue,  in  the  cells  of  the 
epithelium,  and  even  in  muscular  fasciculi,  and  that  the  pigment  does 
not  come  directly  from  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  a 
simple  penetration  of  the  pigment,  but  is  the  result  of  an  action  of  the 
cell. 

This  morbid  product  can  only  be  confounded  with  melanotic  sarcoma 
and  carcinoma.  From  the  naked-eye  examination  one  may  suspect  a 
simple  melanosis,  if  we  do  not  find  between  the  black  and  the  healthy 
parts  a  zone  presenting  tints  of  intermediate  coloration.  Such  a  grada- 
tion of  pigmentation  is  almost  never  absent  in  melanotic  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma. 

But,  to  arrive  at  a  precise  histological  diagnosis,  it  does  not  suffice  to 
scrape  the  tumor  or  to  examine  the  elements  obtained  by  dissociation ;  as 
we  have  already  said,  it  is  necessary  to  make  thin  sections. 

Generalization  of  the  melanic  masses  is  very  rapid,  and  death  follows 
in  a  few  months. 
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Hydatid  Cysts. 

We  describe  these  in  the  general  part  of  this  manual  because  they 
may  be  met  with  in  all  the  organs  and  tissues.  The  other  human  para- 
sites which  have  special  seats  will  be  mentioned  d  propos  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  wherein  they  are  found. 

Definition. — Hydatid  cysts,  which  owe  their  name  to  the  aqueous 
fluid  which  they  contain,  are  essentially  constituted  by  vesicular  worms 
which  represent  a  phase  of  the  development  of  taenia. 

In  man  two  varieties  of  hydatids  are  found — cysticerci  and  echinococci. 

Cygticerci  are  always  single  in  their  cyst,  while  echinococci  are  con- 
tained in  the  primary  cyst  in  considerable  number.  They  proceed  from 
various  species  of  taenia,  but  most  frequently  cysticercus  cellulosce 
(Rudolphi)  appertain  to  tcenia  solium. 

Tienia  solium,  as  seen  in  the  small  intestine  of  man,  is  a  ribboned 
whitish,  and  several  yards  long  ;  it  is  com- 


worm. 


Fig.  121. 


posed  of  joints,  the  smallest  of  which  are  near  the 
head,  while  the  largest  are  found  at  the  opposite 
extremity. 

The  head  is  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin 
(fig.  121).  Upon  it,  besides  four  suckers,  a  little 
tubercle  or  proboscis  is  to  be  seen,  whose  base  is 
surrounded  by  24-48  hooks  disposed  in  two  rows. 

The  joints  begin  immediately  behind  the  head, 
and  increase  in  size  progressively  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  animal.  The  rings,  which  may 
acquire  a  breadth  of  12  mm.,  are  fiat,  and  each  is 
an  individual  hermaphrodite.  The  orifices  of  the 
male  and  female  genital  organs  are  united  in  a 
slight  prominence  at  the  lateral  border  of  each 
joint.  These  organs  are  composed  of  sinuous 
ducts  which  represent  the  uterus  and  ovaries — 
the  latter  filled  with  ovi.  The  male  apparatus 
consists  of  a  falciform  penis  and  a  seminiferous 
duet.  The  fecundated  egg  in  the  mature  joints  contains  an  embryo 
which  already  possesses  six  booklets.  The  last  joints  become  detached. 
They  are  filled  with  fecundated  eggs,  and  are  eaten  by  animals ;  the 
eggs  having  arrived  in  the  intestine  loose  their  enveloping  membrane, 
the  embryo  is  liberated  and  traverses  the  intestinal  membrane  in  order 
to  pass  into  diiferent  parts  of  the  organism  where  it  becomes  cysticercuH 
cellulosce. 

Cysticerci  cellulosae,  very  rarely  observed  in  man,  appear  in  the  mus- 
cles, in  the  pia  mater,  the  brain,  under  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  chambers 
of  the  eye,  in  the  retina,  in  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  etc.  They  are 
generally  encysted.  The  cyst  is  formed  by  a  membrane  of  connective 
tissue  supplied  by  bloodvessels.  This  membrane  is  wanting  when  the 
cysticercus  is  situated  in  a  cavity.  When  the  membrane  is  incised  the 
cysticercus  presents  itself  as  a  round,  transparent  vesicle,  from  8  to  20 
.  mm.  in  diameter,  filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid.  At  its  surface  is  a  little 
depression.     By  pressure  upon  the  vesicle  the  body,  the  neck,  and  the 


].  Head  and  neck  of  the 
tcenia  solium,  a.  Probos- 
cis, 6.  Circle  booklets. 
c,  e.  Suckers.  2.  Au  iso- 
lated hooklet.  u.  Free 
portion. 
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head  of  the  animal  are  made  to  protrude  from  its  caudal  vesicle.  The 
head  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  taenia  ;  the  neck  and  the  body  of 
the  animal  present  folds  without  distinct  rings  ;  there  are  no  genital 
organs. 

For  the  complete  development  of  a  taenia  it  is  necessary  that  the 
cysticercus  pass  into  the  intestinal  tube  of  another  animal.  The  tcenia 
solium  of  man  is  most  frequently  derived  from  the  cysticercus  contained 
in  pork.  Cysticerci  cellulosse  are  not  the  only  species  met  with  in  man. 
Cysticercus  from  tcenia  acanthotrias,  from  tcenia  serrata,  etc.,  have  also 
been  occasionally  observed.  While  the  preceding  cysticerci  are  rare  in 
man,  the  echinococci  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  common.  The  latter 
have  the  same  relation  to  tcenia  echinococcus  as  the  cysticercus  cellulosa 
has  to  the  tcenia  solium. 

The  tjenia  echinococcus,  of  which  the  existence  is  doubtful  in  man, 
lives  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog.  It  differs  from  the  tcenia  solium  par- 
ticularly by  the  small  number  of  its  rings ;  the  third  or  fourth  from  the 
head  already  possess  ova,  and  become  detached. 

The  ova  of  this  tsenia  having  reached  the  intestine  of  man  lose  their 
enveloping  membrane,  and  their  embryos  migrate  to  the  serous  cavities 
•and  the  parenchymas.  They  are  the  point  of  departure  of  cysts  which 
arrived  at  their  full  development,  are  constituted  by  an  adventitious 
membrane  of  fibrous  tissue  belonging  to  the  organ  affected,  and  by  one 
or  several  vesicles  either  free  or  some  contained  within  others. 

These  transparent,  trembling  vesicles,  giving  to  the  hand  the  peculiar 
sensation  known  as  the  hydatid  crepitus,  are  spherical  and  of  very  vari- 
able size,  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  an  adult  ftead.  They  contain 
a  transparent  aqueous  fluid  coagulating  neither  by  heat  nor  by  acids. 
The  membrane  of  the  cyst  is  gelatiniform  and  transparent,  and  is  formed 
of  thin  superposed  leaflets,  which  can  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
dissection,  and  which  roll  up  like  elastic  membranes.  Under  the  micro- 
scope these  leaflets  appear  to  be  constituted  by  lamellae  still  more  fine, 


Fig.  122. 


Fig.  123. 


Invaginated  echinococcus,  detaclied  from 
the  mother  hydatid. 


Echinococci.    (Gross  ) 


amorphous,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  beautifully  distinct  parallel 
lines.  The  most  internal  is  named  the  germinal  membrane,  and  it  bears 
upon  its  free  surface  the  echinococci,  which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as 
little  whitish  grains.     A  certain  number  of  them  are  detached  and  float 
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in  the  fluid.    In  one  of  these  large  vesicles  we  often  find  smaller  vesicles 
of  identical  structure. 

Echinococci  (see  figs.  122, 12B)  are  formed  of  a  caudal  vesicle  adherent 
to  the  germinal  membrane,  in  the  midst  of  which  one  finds  the  body  and 
head  of  the  animal  invaginated  as  in  cysticerci.  The  diameter  of 
echinococci  varies  between  one-  and  two-tenths  of  a  millimetre.  Their 
head  has  a  proboscis,  a  double  row  of  hooks,  and  four  suckers.  The 
body  of  the  animal  contains  calcareous  disks. 

Hydatid  vesicles  do  not  always  contain  echinococci,  the  germinal  mem- 
brane being  absent,  or  the  animals  having  ceased  to  live.  In  the  latter 
case  one  finds  free  booklets  in  the  hydatid  fluid.  This  variety  of  sterile 
hydatid  cysts  has  been  especially  designated  under  the  name  of  acephalo- 
cysts.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  present  a  very  thick  wall,  formed  of  a 
considerable  number  of  superposed  lamellae,  and  their  central  cavity  is 
very  small. 

Latterly  has  been  described  (Friedreich,  Virchow,  Ott,  etc.)  a  va- 
riety called  multilocular  hydatid  tumor,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  very  small  miliary  cysts  disposed  in  a  fibrous 
stroma.  These  tumors  are  extremely  rare  in  France.  Each  of  these 
cysts  contains  one  or  more  hydatid  vesicles  enclosing  echinococci  or  a 
few  hooks,  and  always  showing  the  membrane  peculiar  to  hydatids. 
These  tumors  at  first  sight  very  much  resemble  colloid  carcinoma,  with 
which  they  have  been  often  confounded  ;  but  the  microscope  removes  all 
doubt. 

When  hydatid  cysts  have  completed  their  development  and  still  remain 
in  the  organism,  their  different  constituent  parts  suffer  considerable  modi- 
fications. The  fluid  is  absorbed,  the  echinococci  shrink  and  decompose ; 
the  hydatid  membranes  contract,  rupture,  and  break  up  into  leaflets  which 
float  in  a  fluid  rich  in  the  salts  of  lime  ;  in  cysts  of  the  liver  the  mem- 
branes are  rendered  yellowish  or  reddish  by  the  presence  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  bile  and  of  the  blood.  The  adventitious  membrane  becomes 
thicker,  retracts,  and  undergoes  fatty  and  calcareous  inflltration.  In 
one  case  of  cyst  of  the  liver,  we  observed  a  genuine  formation  of  a  few 
islands  of  osseous  tissue  containing  bony  trabeculje,  medullary  tissue, 
and  vessels. 
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PART  II. 

DISEASES  OF  ORGANS  AND  OF  TISSUES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

LESIONS  OF  BONES. 

The  lesions  of  bones  are  important,  not  only  because  they  are  numer- 
ous and  varied,  but  especially  because  their  easy  determination,  their 
exact  development,  and  their  appreciable  evolution  may  guide  patholo- 
gists in  their  investigations  of  other  tissues,  and  suggest  to  them  general 
considerations  concerning  pathological  histology.  Therefore,  we  have 
been  led  to  commence  in  the  osseous  system  the  study  of  the  alterations 
of  the  various  tissues  of  the  organism. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  osseous  tissue  is  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  most  of  the  pathological  changes  which  occur  in  bone. 
Bone  is  not  the  result  of  a  direct  transformation  of  connective  tissue  or 
cartilage,  the  cellular  elements  of  which  first  proliferate  in  order  to  form 
the  embryonic  marrow  of  bone ;  some  of  the  embryonic  cells  thus  formed 
subsequently  become  bone  cells. 

Among  the  embryonic  cells  of  the  medullary  substance  of  bone,  those 
which  are  not  converted  into  bone  cells  undergo  changes  which  separate 
them  from  their  primitive  type.  Some  appear  to  have  a  limiting  mem- 
brane developed  around  them,  others  become  adipose  cells,  a  number 
assist  in  the  formation  of  a  true  connective  tissue,  as  may  be  seen  sur- 
rounding vessels  of  considerable  calibre  and  between  the  adipose  cells  of 
the  medullary  spaces  or  canals  of  the  long  bones  ;  finally,  some  of  these 
cells  do  not  divide,  while  their  nuclei  multiply,  thus  forming  the  so-called 
giant  cells  (my^loplaxes). 

Almost  all  of  the  pathological  changes  which  take  place  in  bones  have 
their  starting-point  from  the  cells  of  the  embryonic  marrow,  or  from  the 
cells  which  have  undergone  the  modifications  above  mentioned.  The 
bones  of  young  persons,  and  those  of  the  adult  which  contain  embryonal 
marrow,  as  the  sternum  and  bodies  of  the  spinal  vertebrae,  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  nutritive  or  formative  pathological  alterations.  Moreover, 
different  parts  of  a  bone  are  not  equally  subject  to  disease;  the  youngest 
portion,  the  superficial  or  sub-periosteal,  and  that  which  forms  the  ex- 
tremity, especially  during  the  growth  of  the  bone,  are  localities  most 
frequently  attacked. 
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•  Sect.  I.— Congestion  and  Hemorrhage  of  Bone. 

Congestion  of  bone  is  manifested  to  the  naked  eye  by  a  red  coloration 
of  the  marrow.  In  order  to  distinguish  it,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
normal  color  of  the  marrow  in  different  bones  and  at  different  periods  of 
life.  In  the  sternum  and  bodies  of  the  spinal  vertebrae,  the  marrow  is 
red;  where  we  have  bone  in  process  of  formation,  a  similar  color  is  seen. 
In  young  persons  the  epiphysis  in  the  proximity  of  the  ossifying  cartilage 
presents  a  true  physiological  congestion,  while  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  bone  the  marrow  is  fatty  and  resembles,  in  color,  and  translucency, 
adipose  tissue.  As  age  advances,  the  marrow  in  the  bodies  of  the  spinal 
vertebrae  and  in  the  sternum  loses  its  red  color  and  becomes  lighter.  The 
red  color  of  the  marrow  is  not  always  due  to  a  congestion,  and  to  determine 
the  cause  a  histological  examination  is  necessary.  It  is  seen  that  the 
bone  containing  fresh  red  marrow  shows  not  only  the  capillaries  dilated 
by  the  accumulation  of  red  corpuscles,  but  more  frequently  the  conges- 
tion is  accompanied  with  an  abundant  increase  of  the  medullary  cells, 
and  a  variable  absorption  of  the  fat;  there  is  even  at  times  diffuse 
hemorrhage,  when  the  red  corpuscles  are  found  mingled  with  the  medul- 
lary cells.  The  red  corpuscles  which  have  escaped  from  the  vessels 
slowly  undergo  changes,  which  cause  them  to  have  their  coloring  matter 
set  free,  and  to  infiltrate  the  non-colored  elements.  It  is  in  these  cases 
that  the  young  cells  of  the  marrow  contain  granules  of  haematoidin. 

The  red  color  of  the  marrow  in  bone  may  be  due  to  congestion,  to 
hemorrhage,  and  to  the  staining  of  the  medullary  elements  by  the  color- 
ing material  of  the  blood.  The  red  color  of  the  marrow  may  be  due  to 
a  new  formation  of  vessels,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  a  simple  congestion. 
Simple  or  complicated  congestion  of  the  medullary  substance  is  met  with 
under  numerous  conditions  —  osteitis,  caries,  various  tumors,  rachiti3, 
osteo-malacia,  etc.  It  occurs  with  great  readiness,  owing  to  the  vessels 
of  the  marrow  not  being  supported  by  a  resisting  tissue.  It  is  seen 
even  in  simple  physiological  changes,  as  above  shown;  it  is  present 
during  ossification,  and  it  accompanies  the  formation  of  new  vessels 
which  often  permit  the  red  corpuscles  to  escape  into  the  medullary  paren- 
chyma. 

Hemorrhages  are  frequent  in  the  spongy  tissue  of  bone  and  under  the 
periosteum,  on  account  of  the  vessels  in  these  localities  not  being  well 
supported.  With  traumatic  injuries,  such  as  contusions,  wounds,  and  frac- 
tures, should  be  placed  those  lesions  where  there  is  a  change  in  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries,  as  seen  in  inflammations,  and  in  other  active  new  for- 
mations. The  wall  of  the  capillaries,  formed  at  this  time  of  embryonic 
cells,  has  become  so  soft  that  the  red  corpuscles  easily  escape  and  are 
found  in  the  medullary  parenchyma.  In  a  third  category  of  cases,  osseous 
apoplexy  is  connected  with  one  of  those  general  diseases  in  which  hemor- 
rhages are  easily  occasioned:  cachexia,  purpura,  leucocythaeraia,  etc. 
Almost  always,  when  hemorrhagic  foci  have  been  found  in  the  different 
viscera,  there  are  similar  foci  to  be  seen  in  the  epiphyses  and  under  the 
periosteum. 
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Sect.  II.— Osteitis, 

Simple  irritation  of  a  bono,  as  denudation,  injury,  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body,  etc.,  causes  it  to  undergo  several  changes,  which  constitute 
a  pathological  condition  designated  osteitis.  The  irritation  causes  an 
increased  activity  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  bone,  and  the  lesions 
wliich  follow  are  simply  a  consequence.  These  lesions  do  not  essentially 
dilfur  from  those  which  are  produced  in  other  tissues  by  similar  causes, 
such  as  we  have  studied  under  general  inflammation. 

If  a  bono  of  an  animal  is  denuded  and  the  wound  kept  open,  in  a  few 
days  there  is  seen  upon  the  denuded  surface  an  enlargement  of  the 
Haversian  canals  through  absorption  of  the  osseous  substance,  while  at  the 
periphery  of  the  denuded  portion,  beneath  the  periosteum,  there  is  found 
a  layer  of  newly-formed  bono,  a  demonstration  that  an  irritation  causes 
at  the  same  time  both  absorption  and  growth  of  osseous  tissue.  In  order  to 
understand  why  the  same  cause  produces  simultaneously  a  different  effect, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the  histological  phenomena  of  osteitis. 

The  first  change  observed  in  a  bone  upon  which  artificial  irritation  has 
been  employed,  is  the  formation  of  embryonic  cells  in  the  medullary 
spaces,  in  the  Haversian  canals,  and  under  the  periosteum.  These  cells 
resemble  those  whicli  fill  the  primary  medullary  spaces  during  the  devel- 
opment of  bone  from  cartilage,  or  those  which  are  found  under  the  peri- 
osteum while  the  bone  increases  in  thickness.  Irritation  of  a  bone  results, 
then, in  its  return  to  an  embryonal  condition,  and  herein  we  find  an  appli- 
catiim  of  the  general  law  which  governs  irritation  of  any  tissue. 

There  are  two  changes  wliich  follow  the  formation  of  embryonic  tissue 
in  the  medullary  spaces  and  under  the  periosteum:  A.  The  eidnrge- 
iiinit  of  tlie  rimaJ»  or  medullary  spaces  by  absorption  of  the  osseous  tissue 
which  limits  them;  B.  The  formation  of  new  osseous  trahecula'. 


A. — The  enlargement  of  the  Haversian  canals  may  be  easily  seen. 
The  osseous  lamelhw  are  found  eroded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  notches 
(Howship's  lacunic)  filled  with  embryonic  cells.  (Fig.  124.)  The  bone 
corpuscles  at  the  edges  of  the  notches  open,  permitting  the  contained 
colls  to  escape  and  join  the  cells  already  occupying  the  medullary  spaces. 
Gradually  the  osseous  lamellae  disappear,  and  adjoining  Haversian  canals 
unite  to  form  irregular  spaces  in  which  the  embryonic  marrow  proliferates. 
Several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  osseous  tissue,  but  as  yet  it  remains  in  great  obscuinty. 

]}illr.oth  having  noticed  that  the  serous  pus  coming  from  an  osseous 
abscess  contained  lactic  and  phosphoric  acid,  Avas  led  to  think  that  the 
solution  of  bone  was  eftected  by  these  agents.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  action  of  pus  upon  fragments  of  dead  bone  which  form  sequestrae  in 
oases  of  necrosis,  is  very  slight,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  this  conjecture. 

Ilindtleisch  supposes  that  the  absorption  of  bone  is  preceded  by  a 
mucous  change.  In  some  preparations  we  have  noticed  along  the  side 
of  the  osseous  tracks  undergoing  absorption,  areas  of  a  substance  brighter 
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than  the  neighboring  osseous  tissue,  which,  however,  are  nothing  more 

than  oblique  cuts  of  those  portions  of  the  bone  in  process  of  absorption. 

Virchow  thinks  that  the  bone  corpuscles  enlarge,  change,  and  cause  a 

solution  of  an  area  of  the  osseous  substance  corresponding  to  the  carti- 

Fig.  124. 


SofteDing  of  bone.  Spicula  of  bone  from  the  spongy  substance  of  an  osteo-malacic  rib.  a.  Normal 
osseous  tissue.  &.  Decalcified  osseous  tissue,  c.  Haversian  canal,  rf.  Medullary  spaces.  The  space 
to  the  right  is  filled  with  red  medullary  tissue,  in  which  the  luniina  of  the  capillaries  are  open. 
X  300.     (RindfleiBch.) 

laginous  capsule  from  which  the  bone  corpuscle  and  its  territory  are 
formed,  and  bases  upon  this  interpretation  his  theory  of  cellular  territory. 
At  the  present  time  such  an  explanation  cannot  be  admitted,  since  we 
know  that  bone  corpuscles  do  not  proceed  directly  from  cartilaginous 
capsules. 

0.  Weber  and  Volkmann  consider  the  absorption  of  osseous  tissue  to 
depend  upon  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  bone  corpuscles.  They  have 
confounded  caries  with  rarefying  osteitis.  Later  it  will  be  shown,  that 
true  caries  is  the  only  disease  in  which  there  is  a  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  bone  corpuscles,  and  in  which  the  diseased  part  dies  without  being 
again  absorbed. 

The  bone  corpuscles  which  are  found  at  the  boundary  of  the  inflamed 
part,  are  frequently  observed  unbroken ;  the  cell  within  being  slightly 
increased  in  size.  Rarely  do  we  observe  any  signs  of  proliferation; 
never  in  these  cases  do  the  corpuscles  contain  granular  fat.  From  these 
statements  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  exactly  in  what  manner 
absorption  of  bone  takes  place  during  osteitis.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Virchow,  the  bone  cells  play  an 
important  roll  in  the  process,  since  in  those  conditions  where  this  cell  has 
lost  its  active  vitality  (caries  and  necrosis),  the  solution  of  bone  does  not 
occur,  notwithstanding  the  bone  may  be  in  contact  with  elements  similar 
to  those  which,  in  ordinary  osteitis,  fill  the  enlarged  medullary  spaces. 
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B. — The  formation  of  new  osseous  trabeculse  takes  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  embryonal  cells,  which  were  developed  during  the  first  stage  of 
the  inflammation.  Irritation  first  prepares  the  materials  for  ossification, 
but  these  materials  are  not  utilized  for  the  development  of  new  osseous 
trabeculse  until  the  irritation  has  lost  its  first  intensity.  Thus,  it  is  not 
at  the  points  where  the  inflammation  is  intense,  that  new  osseous  tissue 
is  formed,  but  in  those  parts  only  which  adjoin  the  inflammatory  focus. 

The  sub-periosteal  marrow  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  property 
of  forming  bone.  The  rapidity  with  which  osseous  tissue  is  formed 
beneath  the  periosteum,  under  the  influence  of  irritation,  is  truly  aston- 
ishing. The  manner  of  its  development  does  not  differ  from  that  observed 
in  physiological  ossification.  The  trabeculse  spring  from  the  old  bone 
and  traverse  the  embryonic  tissue ;  along  the  sides  of  these  trabeculse  are 
seen  numerous  cells,  which  become  angular ;  some  are  partly  imbedded 
in  the  young  osseous  substance,  which  is  forming  around  them.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  periosteum  should  cover  the  bone,  in  order  to  have 
a  new  formation  of  osseous  tissue  upon  its  surface ;  but  the  preservation  of 
the  periosteum,  and  especially  the  vessels  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
periosteum,  which  enter  the  Haversian  canals,  assist  greatly  in  the  form- 
ative action.  The  external  surface  of  bone  is  not  the  only  part  in  which 
we  have  a  new  formation  of  osseous  tissue  during  inflammation.  When 
the  inflammation  has  been  alleviated,  the  anfractuous  cavities  which  have 
been  excavated  in  the  bone  are  very  soon  filled  by  layers  of  new  osseous 
tissue,  which  are  developed  in  a,  similar  manner  as  upon  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  bone.  Even  the  medullary  canal,  if  the  irritation  attacks  the 
central  medulla,  may  also  become  the  seat  of  new  osseous  formations. 

The  relation  between  rarefaction  of  osseous  tissue  and  its  formation, 
or  between  rarefying  osteitis  and  formative  osteitis  has  been  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  foregoing.  In  inflammatory  rarefaction  of  bone,  the  mate- 
rials for  rebuilding  are  already  prepared,  and  they  are  employed  by  the 
organism  at  the  moment  the  irritation  lowers  its  intensity.  While,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  intensity  of  the  irritation  continues,  the  surface  of  the 
bone  is  covered  with  granulation  tissue  and  pus. 

These  granulations  are  formed  directly  from  the  marrow  contained  in 
the  enlarged  medullary  canals,  and  they  show,  as  has  been  observed  by 
Troja,  that  at  this  time  the  osseous  tissue  included  between  several 
canals  has  been  absorbed.  This  absorption  continues  until  the  whole  of 
the  denuded  surface  is  covered  by  a  granular  and  very  vascular  soft  layer. 

A  general  description  of  osteitis  having  been  given,  we  may  proceed  to 
the  study  of  the  several  varieties,  neither  making  special  chapters  for 
acute  and  chronic  osteitis,  distinctions  more  interesting  clinically  than 
in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  nor  considering  separately  periostitis 
and  osteo-myelitis  ;  periostitis  being  in  fact  simply  a  superficial  osteitis. 
Histologically  every  osteitis  is  in  reality  an  osteo-myelitis. 

We  will  describe  separately  simple  osteitis,  rarefying  osteitis,  forma- 
tive osteitis,  and  diffused  phlegmonous  osteitis.  Caseous  osteitis  being 
always  connected  with  caries,  tuberculosis,  and  gummata  of  bone,  requires 
no  special  description. 
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1.  Simple  Osteitis. — In  consequence  of  contusions,  injuries,  fractures, 
■wounds,  etc.,  when  not  followed  by  necrosis,  we  have  occurring  the  phe- 
nomena as  previously  described.  The  best  example  is  seen  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stump  of  a  bone  eight  or  ten  days  after  amputation.  In 
this  case  the  marrow  under  the  periosteum,  in  the  Haversian  canals,  and 
in  a  portion  of  the  medullary  canal,  becomes  embryonic  ;  the  periosteum 
is  congested,  slightly  tumefied,  and  infiltrated  ;  it  is  easily  detached  from 
the  bone,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  round  or  angular  cells 
resembling  those  of  the  embryonic  marrow.  The  Haversian  canals  are 
enlarged  and  filled  with  similar  elements  ;  these  canals  anastomose  one 
with  the  other,  forming  an  anfractuous  lacunar  system.  The  Haver- 
sian canals,  which  open  upon  the  cut  surface  of  the  bone,  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  as  red  points,  or  openings  from  which  project  small  fleshy 
granulations.  We  see  at  the  same  time  new  osseous  trabeculaj  form 
beneath  the  periosteum  from  the  embryonic  marrow  developed  under  the 
influence  of  the  irritative  process. 

These  osseous  formations  never  commence  at  the  point  where  the  irri- 
tation is  most  active,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  cut  surface  of  the  bone  and 
in  the  midst  of  suppuration,  but  some  distance  above.  When  the  stump 
is  conical,  and  the  bone  projecting,  the  lateral  portions  which  form  part 
of  the  wound  do  not  then  present  any  traces  of  ossification,  while  a  little 
higher  up  a  new  formation  of  bone  is  seen. 

The  sub-periosteal  osseous  formations,  coincident  with  the  absorption 
of  the  old  bone,  should  not  be  considered  as  indicative  of  an  osteo- 
genetic  property  of  the  periosteum ;  they  in  reality  spring  from  the  em- 
bryonal elements  which  have  their  origin  beneath  the  periosteum  and  in 
the  Haversian  canals,  under  the  influence  of  irritation. 

During  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound  newly  formed  osseous  tissue  is 
also  produced,  both  in  the  enlarged  Haversian  canals  and  in  the  medul- 
lary canal.  When  recovery  is  completed,  the  medullary  canal  is  obliter- 
ated by  an  osseous  plug,  and  the  extremity  of  the  bone  consists  of  a 
round  mass  of  compact  osseous  tissue  covered  by  a  new  periosteum. 

A  simple  osteitis  terminating  in  recovery,  is  at  the  beginning  a  rarefying 
but  subsequently  becomes  a  condensing  osteitis.  Therefore  we  have  no 
more  reason  to  term  the  inflammation  of  a  bone  of  a  stump  undergoing 
suppuration  rarefying,  than  to  give  to  this  same  osteitis  the  name  of  con- 
densing when  the  stump  is  cicatrized. 

2.  Rarefying  Osteitis. — Inflammation  of  bone  in  which  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  osseous  substance  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  in  which  the 
enlargement  of  the  Haversian  canals  continues  until  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  bone,  is  named  rarefying  osteitis.  This  variety  of  osteitis 
is  peculiar  in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  new  ossification :  the  new 
embryonic  tissue  generally  protrudes  externally,  is  covered  with  large 
fleshy  granulations,  and  discharges  pus. 

Rarefying  osteitis,  as  above  described,  is  a  disease  not  frequently  met 
with.  It  occurs  in  the  short  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
either  as  a  result  of  injuries,  or  following  a  continued  irritation,  as  a 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot.     In  the  latter  disease  especially  several 
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phalanges  may  completely  disappear  without  any  necrosis,  yet  necrosis 
is  generally  met  with  during  the  course  of  a  perforating  ulcer. 

The  diseased  bone  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  suppurating  sinus,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  fleshy  granulations.  These  large  red  or 
gray  granulations,  rich  in  secretions,  are  connected  with  the  surface  of  the 
bone  by  inflammatory  tissue,  which  is  continued  into  the  enlarged  osseous 
canals.  This  inflammatory  tissue  is  characterized  by  granulation  tissue, 
described  on  page  70,  and  resembles  very  much  some  of  the  bone  sarco- 
mata, but  in  this  variety  of  osteitis  a  suppuration  is  established  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease,  and  is  continued  until  its  termination.  Again,  this 
osteitis  difi'ers  from  the  sarcomata  in  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  re- 
covery. The  inflammatory  tissue  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  fleshy 
granulations,  developed  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  at  times  entirely  sur- 
rounds pieces  of  bone,  so  forming  living  sequestrae,  which  possess  vessels 
coming  from  the  emlDryonal  marrow,  and  are  consequently  capable  of 


Rarefying  osteitis.    Canaliculization  of  the  osseous  tissue.    X  ^t"^-    {Volkmnnn,) 

being  absorbed.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  confounding  these 
living  sequestrae  with  the  dead  sequestrse  found  in  necrosis,  in  which 
there  is  an  absence  of  vessels.  The  absorption  of  osseous  tissue  in 
rarefying  osteitis,  occurs  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  ordinary  osteitis; 
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the  process  only  being  more  intense  and  continued ;  extending  from 
the  suppurating  focus  until  both  extremities  of  the  bone  are  reached. 
When  the  epiphysis  of  the  bone  is  absorbed,  there  is  produced  a  suppu- 
rative arthritis.  There  remains  no  trace  of  the  bone  or  cartilage,  except 
perhaps  a  thin,  opaque,  friable  lamella,  formed  by  a  calcified  layer  of 
the  diarthrodial  cartilage,  which  may  be  readily  recognized  with  the 
microscope. 

3.  Formative  Osteitis. — Every  osteitis  which  terminates  in  recovery 
determines  a  new  formation  of  osseous  tissue.  This  new  formation  is 
sometimes  eifected  before  the  cessation  of  the  osteitis.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  ossification  ends  before  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  old  bone ; 
when  it  should  not  be  considered  a  formative  osteitis.  In  other  cases,  the 
new  formation  is  exuberant,  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  old  bone  or  causes 
it  to  become  more  dense;  the  disease  is  now  designated  as  hyperostosis, 
exostosis,  enostosis,  and  condensing  osteitis,  all  being  included  in  forma- 
tive osteitis.  Every  osseous  formation  must  not  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  an  osteitis  (see  Osteoma,  p.  13'2).  The  long  duration  and  slight 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  bone  are  the  usual  causes  of  forma- 
tive osteitis.  Therefore,  it  occurs  especially  in  deep  and  chronic  abscesses 
of  bone,  in  necrosis,  in  syphilitic  osteitis,  etc.,  these  diseases,  as  we  know, 
being  characterized  by  their  slowness. 

New  osseous  formations  may  be  developed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bone  under  the  periosteum,  in  the  body  of  the  hone,  or  in  the  medullary 
cavity. 

a.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  bone  we  meet  with  that  variety  of  forma- 
tive osteitis,  in  which  the  inflammation  has  been  of  long  duration  and  of 
slight  intensity.  The  irregular  osseous  masses  are  named  osteophytes. 
The  trabeculse  and  vessels  of  these  superadded  parts  always  have  a  direc- 
tion different  from  those  of  the  old  bone,  so  that  they  are  readily  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other.  In  making  a  transverse  section  of  a  long 
bone  covered  with  osteophytes,  the  Haversian  canals  in  the  old  portions 
of  the  bone  are  cut  transversely,  while  those  in  the  new  are  mostly  cut 
longitudinally.  The  direction  of  the  Haversian  canals  follows  that  of 
the  vessels ;  for  the  osteo-periosteal  or  granulation  vessels  come  from 
the  Haversian  canals  at  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  it  is  around  these 
vessels  that  the  new  osseous  lamellae  are  formed,  as  in  the  physiological 
ossification  from  elements  of  the  embryonal  tissue.  The  new  bone  with 
its  Haversian  canals  thus  formed  is  ingrafted  with  its  vessels  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  old  bone. 

In  the  formation  of  osteophytes  which  are  occasioned  by  inflammation, 
cartilage  is  never  found. 

h.  Formative  osteitis  occurring  in  the  body  of  bone  causes  it  to  become 
dense  (condensing  osteitis,  sclerosis  of  bone,  ebiirnation).  This  change 
is  habitually  preceded  by  an  inflammatory  rarefaction,  traces  of  which 
are  readily  found  with  the  microscope. 

If  the  embryonal  elements  contained  in  the  cavities  enlarged  by  the 
inflammation  do  not  undergo  extreme  irritation,  they  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  osseous  layers,  which  cover  the  old  eroded  trabeculae ;  so 
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that  the  characteristic  boundary  of  rarefying  osteitis  is  recognized  in  a 
very  distinct  manner  in  bones  which  have  undergone  repeated  attacks 
of  eburnation.  When  the  irritative  action  continues  for  several  years  in 
the  same  bone,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  necrosis  or  deep  abscesses, 
there  occurs  from  time  to  time  inflammatory  outgrowths.  These  bones 
generally  attain  considerable  size,  double  or  triple  the  normal  state.  At 
this  time  their  structure  presents  a  very  great  irregularity.  The  systems 
of  lamellae  are  arranged  in  an  unusual  manner. 


Fig.  126. 


Syphilitic  sclerosis  of  the  frontal  bone.    u.  Medullary  spaces  of  the  diploe. 
much  narrowed,     b.  Bony  substance.     X  2ti. 


a. 

The  same  spaces 


Eburnation  of  osseous  tissue  causes  not  only  a  narrowing  of  the  Hav- 
ersian canals,  but  in  some  cases  complete  obliteration  of  some.  (See  fig. 
126.)  A  necrosis  then  supervenes,  on  account  of  the  arrest  of  the  capil- 
lary circulation  in  the  bone. 

c.  Formative  osteitis  in  the  medullary  canal  of  bone  is  seldom  observed. 
However,  examples  of  the  ossification  of  the  medullary  substance  of 
bone  in  consequence  of  osteitis  have  been  reported  by  Troja,  T^iion, 
Broca,  Oilier,  etc.  We  have  ourselves  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Biology  a  case  in  which  bone  was  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  medul- 
lary canal  of  a  necrosed  bone. 

Finally,  in  amputations  resulting  in  recovery,  the  medullary  canal  is 
always  closed  by  a  compact  osseous  plug,  the  length  of  which  varies. 


4.  Diffused  Suppukative  Osteitis. — This  variety  has  received  the 
names  of  osteo-myelitis  (Chassaignac),  of  phlegmonous  periostitis 
{Gir3ldhi),oi  epiphyseal  osteitis,  etc.  We  believe  this  disease  to  consist 
essentially  in  a  diffused  suppurative  inflammation,  which  may  be  located 
in  any  part  of  the  bone,  under  the  periosteum,  in  the  superficial  layers, 
in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  or  in  the  central  medullary  substance.  As 
it  attacks  young  persons  especially,  and  as  the  phenomena  of  growth 
of  the  bone  takes  place  under  the  periosteum  and  at  the  epiphyses,  the 
physiological  activity  of  these  parts  favors  a  more  intense  inflammation 
than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  bone. 
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The  primary  and  predominant  symptom  of  the  disease  consists  in  the 
rapid  formation  of  pus.  If  an  incision  is  made  under  the  periosteum, 
about  twenty -four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  malady, 
a  purulent  centre  is  usually  opened  (Louvet).  It  is  in  these  cases  of 
rapid  and  extensive  suppuration  that  we  find  the  bone  necrosed  in  its  whole 
extent,  detached  from  its  epiphyses  and  periosteum,  and  floating  in  a  vast 
abscess.  A  purulent  infiltration  of  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  extremities  and 
of  the  medullary  tissue  is  now  found ;  from  such  a  quantity  of  pus  accumulat- 
ing between  the  osseous  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals  and  the  vessels,  the 
latter  are  compressed  and  arrest  completely  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
causing  a  necrosis.  It  is  essentially  a  suppurative  inflammation,  and  the 
pus  is  the  only  inflammatory  new  formation.  Rarefaction  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance is  never  observed  in  these  cases.  The  necrosed  bone  has  the  appear- 
ance as  if  it  had  been  macerated  in  water.  So  intense  or  extensive  a  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  bone  seldom  occurs.  It  may  be  limited  to  the 
neighborhood  of  an  epiphysis ;  an  abscess  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  which,  when  opened,  occasions  a  series  of  anatomical  changes  in 
the  diseased  bone,  varying  according  to  the  case.  In  the  less  serious, 
the  inflammation  being  superficial  is  followed  by  the  same  lesions  which 
occur  in  simple  denudation  of  the  bone,  namely,  rarefaction  of  the  osseous 
tissue  succeeded  by  formative  osteitis. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  the  suppurative  inflammation  having  invaded 
the  medullary  canal,  openings  by  which  the  deep  abscess  empties  itself 
are  produced  very  slowly  and  by  a  process  yet  unknown,  openings  either 
in  the  middle  of  the  diaphysis,  or  in  the  proximity  of  the  epiphysis.  In 
these  cases  the  irritation  is  intense  at  the  centre  of  the  bone,  while  at  the 
periphery  it  is  very  slight,  but  it  continues  upon  the  surface  as  long  as 
the  inflammatory  action  at  the  centre  lasts.  As  a  consequence,  there 
are  formed  under  the  periosteum  new  osseous  layers,  which,  being  placed 
one  over  the  other,  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the 
bone.  This  peripheral  formative  osteitis  is  produced  according  to  the 
process  previously  described.  A  partial  necrosis  is  a  very  frequent  result 
of  suppurative  osteitis,  when  the  latter  is  limited. 

Sect.  III.— Necrosis. 

With  the  majority  of  authors,  we  give  the  name  necrosis  to  mortifica- 
tion of  bone  which  occurs  in  consequence  of  an  injury  or  an  osteitis. 
Necrosis  is  occasioned  by  arrest  of  circulation,  most  frequently  owing  to 
compression  of  the  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals  by  pus  or  by  osseous 
new  formations.  The  mortified  bone  in  process  of  elimination  is  named 
a  sequestrum. 

French  surgeons  separate  the  sequestrse  of  necrosis  from  those  of 
caries.  When  speaking  of  caries,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  distinction  is 
legitimate,  not  only  from  the  naked  eye  characters,  but  also  by  the  pro- 
cess of  formation  as  revealed  by  the  microscope.  At  present  we  will 
consider  necrosis  proper. 

The  fragments  of  bone  in  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  are  named 
splinters.     Those  which  are  removed  by  the  surgeon  or  eliminated  by 
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suppuration  do  not  merit  consideration  here.  Necrosis  of  the  stump 
after  amputation  occurs  when  the  inflammation  of  the  end  of  the  bone 
is  intense,  or  when  the  bone  projects  considerably.  A  priori,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  a  thin  layer  of  the  cut  bone  is  not  always 
necrosed.  After  the  bone  has  been  sawn,  hemorrhage  is  arrested  only 
in  consequence  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  small  vessels  of 
the  bone  close  to  where  they  have  been  divided.  The  bone  cells  situ- 
ated here  are  deprived  of  their  ordinary  means  of  nutrition,  and  if  they 
continue  to  live  until  the  circulation  is  re-established,  they  must  have 
other  ways  of  obtaining  nutrition,  or  during  a  certain  length  of  time  they 
exist  without  it.  The  blood  plasma  which  is  found  in  the  wound  may  be 
a  source  of  nutrition  for  these  cells.  In  a  conical  stump,  where  the  bone 
is  in  contact  with  the  dressings  or  external  air,  mortification  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  bone  very  frequently  occurs. 

The  condition  of  a  denuded  bone  in  a  wound  resembles  exactly  a  cut 
bone.  When  necrosis  follows  an  injury,  a  suppurative  osteitis,  or  a  form- 
ative osteitis  in  which  the  Haversian  canals  are  obliterated  (see  p.  203), 
the  phenomena  of  separation  and  elimination  of  sequestrse  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  piece  of  mortifying  bone  acts  as  an  irritating  foreign  body,  occa- 
sioning around  it  a  rarefying  osteitis,  and  there  are  seen  developed  granu- 
lations which  inclose  it.  The  Haversian  canals  in  the  neighborhood  are 
enlarged  by  the  proliferation  of  the  marrow  and  the  absorption  of  the 
osseous  lamellae.  This  absorption  continues  destroying  the  living  trabec- 
ulse  and  also  those  in  which  the  vessels  are  obliterated,  until  the  canals 
communicate  one  with  the  other.  The  disappearance  of  the  trabeculge 
entirely  isolates  the  sequestrum  in  the  midst  of  a  granulating  marrow. 
The  result  of  this  process  is  that  the  sequestrum  is  bounded  by  a  sinuous 
surface,  the  prominences  of  which  correspond  to  the  vascular  distribution 
where  the  circulation  has  ceased. 

The  process  of  elimination  differs  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
sequestrum.  If  at  the  periphery  of  the  bone  under  the  periosteum  or  at 
the  end  of  a  cut  bone,  it  is  very  soon  separated  and  surrounded  by 
pus  ;  upon  the  surface  of  a  large  wound,  as  an  amputation  or  denudation 
of  the  bone,  the  mortified  part  is  eliminated  without  difficulty.  If  there 
is  no  wound  communicating  externally,  a  deep  abscess  is  formed,  which, 
when  opened,  either  spontaneously  or  with  the  knife,  the  sequestrum 
completely  detached,  is  discharged  with  the  pus.  But,  when  the  entire 
bone  or  the  diaphysis  is  transformed  into  a  sequestrum,  the  subperiosteal 
marrow  proliferates,  becomes  embryonic,  and  occasions  the  formation  of 
new  osseous  tissue  under  the  periosteum.  The  new  osseous  layers  gradu- 
ally grow  thicker  until  the  old  necrosed  bone  is  inclosed  in  a  new  bone, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  granulations.  The  sequestrum 
is  now  said  to  be  invaginated. 

The  invaginated  sequestrum  is  never  in  contact  with  the  enveloping 
bone.  The  latter  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  granulations  which  con- 
stantly forms  pus.  When  the  pus  is  not  readily  discharged  by  fistular 
openings,  it  accumulates,  desiccates,  and  undergoes  caseous  transforma- 
tion. 
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Some  writers  admit  that  this  necrosed  bone  may  be  absorbed  and 
gradually  disappear  by  the  action  of  the  pus.  They  base  their  opinion 
upon  the  inequalities  and  depressions  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sequestrum.  We  cannot  consent  to  this  manner  of  view  ;  for,  if  they  had 
examined  with  care  several  sequestrse  which  had  macerated  for  a  long 
time  in  pus,  they  certainly  would  have  found  upon  them  some  smooth 
surfaces.  A  microscopic  examination  of  a  section  from  these  surfaces 
shows  the  peripheral  lamellae  of  the  bone.  We  have  found  them  upon 
several  sequestrse  which  had  macerated  thirty  years  in  pus.  So  that  the 
solvent  power  of  pus  for  bone  is  very  slight,  if  it  exists  at  all. 

Sequestrse  and  the  bone  from  which  they  come  present  different  char- 
acters according  to  the  course  and  cause  of  the  necrosis.  In  acute 
suppurative  osteitis  the  sequestrum  shows  the  normal  structure  of  the 
bone,  or  the  lesions  of  rarefying  osteitis.  In  a  slow  form  of  osteitis,  as 
occurs  in  syphilis,  in  phosphorus  match-makers,  etc.,  the  necrosed  bone 
shows  special  lesions.  In  syphilitic  necrosis,  so  common  in  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  the  sequestrum  resembles  a  fragment  of  normal  bone  both 
externally  and  internally.  At  times  it  presents  here  and  there  a  loss  of 
substance,  giving  it  the  appearance  as  if  there  was  a  rarefaction  of  the 
bone.  But,  if  a  section  is  made  through  the  middle  of  the  sequestrum, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  diploe  has  been  changed  into  a  compact  tissue. 
An  invagination  like  that  which  occurs  in  long  bones  is  absent  in  flat 
ones  ;  there  is  in  the  latter  a  new  osseous  formation  which  takes  place 
at  the  edges,  and  incases  the  sequestrum  as  a  watch-glass.  Formative 
osteitis  in  syphilis  is  generally  of  considerable  extent.  The  diploe  of  the 
cranial  bones  becomes  more  compact,  and  upon  their  external  surface 
small  hyperostoses  are  met  with. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  these  sequestrse  shows  the  medullary 
cavities  of  the  diplce  replaced  by  very  narrow  canals ;  and,  in  good 
preparations,  it  is  seen  that  this  transformation  has  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  formation  of  osseous  tissue,  which,  being  deposited  layer 
by  layer  in  the  interior  of  the  canals,  has  narrowed  them.  The  new 
osseous  layers  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  lumen  of  the  canal  does 
not  correspond  to  the  centre  of  the  original  canal.  This  process  con- 
tinuing, the  canal  may  be  completely  oi)literated,  so  that  at  the  centre 
of  the  concentric  layers,  instead  of  a  canal,  there  is  found  one  or  more 
bone  corpuscles.     (Fig.  126.) 

Necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bones  occurring  in  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing  phosphorus  matches  furnishes  sequestise  which  are  dense, 
eburnated,  and  frequently  present  upon  their  surface  spongy  osteophytes 
which  may  be  easily  detached.  In  those  parts  of  the  sequestrum  which 
belong  to  the  old  bone  there  are  found  the  lesions  of  condensing  osteitis. 
The  density  of  the  osseous  tissue  and  the  formation  of  osteophytes  in- 
dicate very  evidently  that  the  necrosis  has  been  preceded  and  produced 
by  a  formative  osteitis  of  long  duration. 
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Sect.  IV.— Caries. 


The  disease  of  the  osseous  system  designated  as  caries  is  very  indefi- 
nitely defined  by  pathologists. 

Among  surgeons,  every  suppuration  of  the  osseous  tissue,  accompanied 
with  great  friability  of  this  tissue,  is  caries.  In  order  to  diagnose  this 
disease  they  introduce,  through  the  fistular  opening,  a  probe,  which  breaks 
down  the  bone,  producing  a  crackling  sound,  or  giving  to  the  hand  an 
equivalent  sensation.  Pathologists  themselves  do  not  agree  upon  the 
anatomical  characters  of  this  disease.  The  Germans  employ  the  word 
caries  to  designate  every  rarefaction  of  bone.  Virchow  believes  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  bone  after  amputation,  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance in  the  cranial  bones  caused  by  syphilitic  gummata,  to  belong  to 
caries.  Billroth  considers  "  the  term  caries  as  absolutely  synonymous 
with  chronic  osteitis  with  solution  of  the  bone."  He  describes  several 
varieties  according  to  location,  whether  internal  or  external,  according  to 
the  aspect  of  the  diseased  parts,  if  vascular  (caries  fungosa),  if  quite 
arjemic  (atonic,  torpid,  and  caseous  caries),  also  a  necrotic  caries. 

The  various  lesions  described  by  different  authors  under  caries  are  con- 
secutive to  an  initial  lesion,  which  consist  in  the  destructive  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  cells  contained  in  the  hone  corpuscles. 

Personal  investigations  have  led  us  to  recognize  two  distinct  stages  in 
caries : — 

In  the  first,  the  hone  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration  without  any 
previous  inflammatory  action. 

In  the  second,  the  cellular  elements  of  the  osseous  trabeculse  having 
died,  they  constitute  so  many  small  foreign  bodies,  which  occasion 
around  them  a  suppurative  inflammation. 

This  second  stage — in  which  the  osteitis  presents  special  characters  in 
consequence  of  the  cause  which  has  produced  it — is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  described  by  writers. 

Caries  generally  occurs  in  the  proximity  of  the  articulations  ;  it  is 
always  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  chronic  affection  of  the  joint — 
white  swelling.  The  epiphyses  of  an  articulation  attacked  with  a  recent 
white  swelling  are  formed  of  very  thin  trabeculse  surrounded  by  an  adi- 
pose marrow.  By  a  stream  of  water  we  are  able  to  wash  away  the  fat 
tissue  and  isolate  the  delicate  osseous  reticulum,  which,  by  microscopical 
examination,  is  seen  not  to  have  undergone  any  loss  of  substance,  such 
as  the  eroding  or  notching  occurring  in  osteitis.  Their  thinness  at  this 
time  can  only  be  explained  by  a  regular  absorption  of  their  surface,  or 
by  an  arrest  of  development — a  satisfactory  hypothesis,  if  it  occurs  in  a 
subject  whose  bones  are  growing.  It  is  in  these  trabeculse  that  are 
found  the  bone  corpuscles  metamorphosed  into  granular  fat  with  atrophy 
of  their  nuclei.  This  fatty  degeneration  of  bone  cells  is  found  only  in 
caries. 

The  characteristic  alteration  of  the  first  stage  is  continued  into  the 
second.  New  lesions  now  occur,  which  are  appreciable  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  correspond  to  the  anatomical  description  of  caries  as  given  by 
the  old  surgeons.     These  changes  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature  ;  their 
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production  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  presence  of  numerous  dead 
trabeculse  irregularly  scattered  through  the  osseous  tissue,  and  caused  by 
fatty  degeneration.  The  medullary  substance  becomes  very  vascular ; 
the  adipose  cells  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  embryonic  cells  ;  sup- 
puration is  established ;  those  bone  cells,  not  completely  destroyed  by  the 


Fig.  127. 


Caries  fungosa.    A  fragment  of  bone  witU  Howship's  lacuna3  and  bone  corpuscles  containing  fat. 

X  300.    (Rindfieisch.) 

fatty  degeneration,  become  active,  and  the  osseous  substance  which  sur- 
rounds them  is  liquefied ;  the  necrosed  osseous  trabeculse  become  free, 
and  are  surrounded  by  granulation  tissue  formed  by  the  embryonic  mar- 
row. Entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  granulations  are  numerous  and 
dilated  capillaries,  which  when  occurring  in  fistular  tracks  or  articulating 
cavities  may  attain  considerable  size.  Rupture  of  these  dilated  blood- 
vessels may  occur,  causing  interstitial  or  external  hemorrhages.  These 
large  granulations  form  what  are  known  as  fungi. 

Similar  granulations,  but  smaller  and  connected  together,  exist  in  the 
enlarged  areolar  spaces  of  the  epiphyses;  sometimes  inclosed  in  this 
tissue  are  found  osseous  trabeculse,  the  cells  of  which  are  infiltrated  by 
fat.  In  some  cases  these  small  islands  of  osseous  tissue  are  necrosed ; 
the  granulations  surrounding  them  penetrating  even  to  the  centre  of  the 
trabeculaa  of  which  they  are  formed. 

The  characters  of  the  sequestrse  of  caries  are  entirely  different  from  those 
occasioned  by  a  simple  osteitis,  for  they  are  composed  of  trabeculse  under- 
going fatty  change,  thin,  but  not  notched  ;  while  the  sequestrse  of  osteitis 
always  present  the  characters  of  rarefaction  or  of  inflammatory  sclerosis, 
and  never  contain  fat  granules  in  their  corpuscles.  If  fistular  openings 
are  established,  small  trabeculse  and  larger  fragments  are  carried  by 
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suppuration  to  the  exterior.  "When  anfractuous  cavities  exist  lined  by 
granulation  tissue,  wliich  gradually  undergoes  fibrous  organization,  there 
is  formed  a  kind  of  cyst  containing  inspissated  or  caseous  pus,  frequently 
mistaken  for  an  old  tubercle.  In  old  and  suppurating  white  swellings 
there  are  at  times  observed  islands,  several  centimetres  in  extent,  formed 
of  a  badly  organized  fibrous  tissue  which  is  analogous  to  that  which  is 
seen  around  old  fistular  openings  leading  to  a  diseased  bone. 

In  caries,  the  embryonic  marrow  or  granulative  tissue  may  undergo 
caseous  transformation  in  portions  of  the  mass.  This  change  is  probably 
owing  to  vascular  obstruction,  and  has  frequently  been  considered  to  be 
of  a  tuberculous  nature. 

Inflammation  supervening  in  a  bone  attacked  with  fatty  degeneration 
has  a  reparative  eflect ;  when,  by  the  process  which  has  been  indicated, 
it  has  succeeded  in  eliminating  all  the  necrosed  fragments,  and  it  becomes 
less  intense,  regeneration  of  the  tissue  begins.  But  previous  to  this, 
there  are  exuberant  formations  in  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  inflamma- 
tory centre,  under  the  periosteum,  especially  around  the  fistular  tracks. 
The  new  subperiosteal  layers,  sometimes  thickened,  are  formed  of  thin 
lamellae  slightly  separated  from  each  other.  The  carious  processes  being 
very  irregular,  some  parts  are  eliminated  by  the  long-continued  suppura- 
tive inflammation,  while  at  the  same  time,  other  parts  show  only  slight 
inflammatory  lesions.  In  the  first,  eburnation  is  frequently  seen,  while 
in  the  other,  rarefaction  still  exists.  This  eburnation  may  even  lead  to 
true  necrosis. 

In  a  bone  aifected  with  caries  the  course  of  the  lesions  described  is 
not  identical  in  difierent  portions  of  the  bone.  Only  during  the  first  stage 
does  the  entire  epiphysis  present  the  same  appearance  in  all  its  parts. 
During  the  second  stase,  the  osseous  tissue  varies  in  the  consistence  and 
color  which  is  considered,  with  good  reason,  to  be  characteristic  of  caries. 
Some  parts  are  yellow,  translucent,  slightly  vascular,  with  fine  osseous 
trabeculae  (first  stage)  ;  other  parts  are  vascular  and  light  red  in  color  ; 
sometimes  whitish  and  opaque  (carious  change,  torpid  or  caseous  caries  of 
Billroth) ;  here  and  there  spongy  sequestrse  are  imperfectly  detached,  and 
surrounded  by  bleeding  fungi  (necrotic  caries  of  Billroth)  ;  elsewhere  are 
islands  of  eburnated  osseous  substance ;  finally,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bone  newly-formed  osseous  layers  exist,  varying  in  extent  and  thickness. 

From  this  description  of  caries,  based  upon  accurate  observations,  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  simple  osteitis,  and  if  inflammation  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  disease,  it  certainly  does  not  perform  the  principal 
one.  The  primary  fatty  degeneration  of  the  bone  cells,  although  often 
not  marked,  is  nevertheless  the  true  cause  of  all  these  disturbances. 


Sect,  v.— Formation  of  Callus. 

The  word  callus  is  employed  to  indicate  not  only  the  cicatrix  which  is 
formed  between  the  fragments  of  a  fractured  bone,  but  also  the  neoplasm 
which  precedes  it. 

The  anatomical  phenomena  of  the  formation  of  callus  are  complex  and 
14 
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serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  inflammatory  neoplasms  and  those 
which  constitute  tumors. 

Fractures  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  A.  Those  which  com- 
municate with  the  external  air  (compound  fractures) ;  B.  Those  not 
complicated  with  wounds  (simple  fractures) ;  C.  Those  which  supervene 
in  consequence  of  a  lesion  of  the  bone,  which  renders  it  friable  (cancer, 
rachitis,  etc.). 

A. — Fractures  complicated  with  wounds  (compound  fractures)  are  the 
most  simple  in  a  histological  point  of  view,  those  in  which  bone  is  most 
rapidly  produced.  The  changes  occurring  are  identically  the  same  as 
in  osteitis ;  at  all  the  irritated  points  of  the  surface  of  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, the  marrow  becomes  embryonic  and  undergoes  changes  similar 
to  those  of  a  simple  osteitis.  Under  the  periosteum  the  new  embryonic 
marrow  soon  forms  osseous  trabeculse ;  five  or  six  days  after  the  accident 
they  may  be  found.  The  Haversian  canals  opened  by  the  fracture  are 
enlarged  through  the  absorption  of  the  osseous  substance  limiting  them ; 
the  vessels  and  marrow  which  they  contain  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
the  granulative  tissue.  The  marrow  in  the  central  medullary  cavity 
undergoes  the  same  modifications,  although  more  slowly.  Thus,  over  the 
whole  surface  of  solution  of  continuity  there  are  formed  granulations 
which  enlarge  and  by  uniting  together  constitute  an  embryonic  or  inflam- 
matory tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which  osseous  trabeculse  are  developed, 
as  in  the  physiological  method  of  ossification.  The  needle-like  points  of 
the  old  bone  seem  always  to  act  as  a  base  for  the  new  osseous  formation. 
Growing  in  every  direction,  uniting  one  with  the  other  and  with  the  opposite 
fragments,  they  limit  the  spaces  filled  with  the  embryonic  marrow.  These 
spaces  are  gradually  narrowed  by  the  addition  of  new  osseous  layers, 
and  consolidation  is  brought  about  by  a  firm  adhesion  between  the  two 
fragments  of  bone. 

In  experiments  made  upon  small  mammiferae,  it  frequently  occurs 
that  the  suppurative  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  part  which  is  in  con- 
nection- with  the  external  wound,  while  the  deeper  part  of  the  fracture, 
not  in  contact  with  the  air,  sometimes  presents  cartilaginous  masses.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  formation  of  cartilage  occurs  in  fractures  not  com- 
plicated by  wounds.  Suppuration  not  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  ossi- 
fying parts,  is  similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  suppuration  caused  by  a 
sequestrum.  The  formation  of  callus  in  this  case  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  the  formation  of  bone  as  observed  in  necrosis. 

B. — -Fractures  not  complicated  with  wounds  (simple  fractures),  both  in 
man  and  animals,  give  rise  to  a  cartilaginous  callus,  which  later  be- 
comes ossified.  Until  the  time  of  the  excellent  work  by  Cruveilhier,  the 
formation  of  callus  was  interpreted  differently  by  different  writers. 
Their  theories  may  be  classified  into  three  groups :  1st,  that  of  Duhamel, 
who  derived  the  callus  from  the  periosteum  ;  2d,  that  of  Heller,  in  which 
an  osseous  fluid  was  exuded  between  the  fragments ;  3d,  that  of  Troja, 
according  to  whom  the  ends  of  the  fractured  i)one  put  forth  granulation 
tissue,  which  is  afterwards  ossified.  According  to  the  last  theory,  cica- 
trization of  the  bone  is  effected  through  the  granulation  tissue. 
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By  experiments,  the  results  of  which  were  observed  by  the  naked  eye, 
Cruveilhier  demonstrated  that  callus  "  is  formed  by  the  ossification  of 
all  the  soft  parts  which  surround  the  fragments."  In  his  description  he 
added  that  it  is  the  connective  tissue  which  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  the  callus,  whether  it  be  in  the  muscle  or  periosteum. 

The  only  objection  to  this  doctrine  is  that  it  is  not  general  enough,  for 
the  marrow  contained  in  the  medullary  cavity  and  in  the  Haversian 
canals  may  furnish  the  elements  of  consolidation. 

The  first  phenomenon  occurring  in  consequence  of  a  fracture  is  a 
hemorrhage,  which  undergoes  all  the  changes  of  an  ecchymosis.  The 
extravasation  is  generally  of  such  extent  as  to  gradually  manifest  itself 
under  the  skin. 

Soon  changes  due  to  irritation  are  produced  in  the  subperiosteal  marrow 
and  in  that  contained  in  the  Haversian  canals.  This  irritation  reaching 
the  periosteum  and  neighboring  connective  tissue,,  occasions  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  cellular  elements,  so  that  in  five  or  six  days  after  the 
fracture  all  these  tissues,  swollen  and  rich  in  cells,  assist  in  the  formation 
of  a  peculiar  mass,  of  firm  consistence,  but  not  yet  cartilaginous.  Under 
the  periosteum  and  between  the  two  fragments,  appears  a  thin  pulpy 
layer  which,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of 
cells,  varying  in  shape,  like  those  of  the  embryonic  marrow ;  in  the  midst 
of  these  cells  red  blood  corpuscles  and  blood  pigment  are  seen.  The  mass 
of  peripheral  embryonic  callus  is  entirely  separated  from  the  bone  by 
this  pulpy  layer.  The  peripheral  mass  is  bounded  internally  by  the 
smooth  pearly  surface  of  the  periosteum.  When  the  surface  of  the 
bone  is  completely  stripped  of  the  preceding  pulpy  layer,  the  Haversian 
canals  appear  in  the  form  of  red  points  or  lines,  like  those  seen  in  the 
beginning  of  osteitis. 

At  a  later  period,  about  the  eighth  day,  the  cellular  elements  of  the 
peripheral  callus  in  the  course  of  formation  are  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue  and  the  elastic  fibres  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  while  the  bloodvessels  especially  at  the 
margin  of  the  callus  have  become  greatly  enlarged.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  cells  of  the  peripheral  callus  are  found  to  be  imbedded  by  a 
cartilaginous  substance,  while  the  cells  of  the  peripheral  marrow  remain 
always  free.  At  the  period  when  the  peripheral  callus  is  cartilaginous, 
the  bone  itself  is  entirely  free  of  cartilage. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  day,  calcareous  infiltration  takes  place  ; 
it  is  seen  in  disseminated  spots  in  the  proximity  of  the  bone.  This 
infiltration,  however,  is  preceded  by  a  proliferation,  which  is  similar  to 
that  occurring  in  the  physiological  ossification  of  a  short  bone.  There 
are  seen  large  cartilaginous  capsules  filled  with  secondary  capsules  which 
open  one  into  the  other ;  afterwards  the  calcareous  incrustation  of  the 
cartilaginous  substance  which  separates  them  takes  place  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  areolar  spaces  which  communicate  with  the  periosteal 
marrow,  the  vessels  of  the  old  bone  sending  out  prolongations  into 
them.  Osseous  trabeculse  are  soon  developed,  the  base  of  which  is 
always  implanted  upon  the  old  bone. 

In  most  of  the  cases  that  we  have  studied,  the  first  formation  of  true 
bone  does  not  take  place  about   the  ends  of  the  fragments,  but  near 
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the  superior  or  inferior  margins  of  the  callus.  While  bone  is  found  at 
the  margin  of  the  callus,  the  formation  of  cartilaginous  tissue  is  extended 
between  the  two  fragments. 

From  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  day,  the  callus  offers  a  firm  resist- 
ance, but  although  the  mass  is  solid  throughout,  it  necessarily  has  not 
become  true  osseous  tissue  in  every  part.  The  peripheral  portions,  infil- 
trated with  calcareous  salts,  are  not  reached  by  the  ossification ;  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  are  absorbed  without  undergoing  this  change,  while 
the  latter  is  completed  in  the  proximity  of  the  bone  between  the  two  frag- 
ments. Here  the  new  osseous  tissue  developed  from  the  intermediate 
cartilage  gradually  becomes  dense,  forming  a  solid  disk,  which  divides 
the  medullary  canal  into  two  parts.  At  a  much  later  period  and  by  a 
process  imperfectly  understood,  the  osseous  disk  is  perforated  in  order  to 
re-establish  the  primitive  medullary  canal.  When  this  slow  process  is 
effected,  the  peripheral  callus  has  disappeared,  so  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
with  difficulty  an  old  fracture  can  be  recognized.  Therefore,  Dupuytren 
was  right  in  naming  peripheral  callus  provisional. 

We  said  that  all  the  adjacent  soft  parts  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
callus.  Muscle  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Cruveilhier,  yet  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscles  take  no  part;  the  interfas- 
cicular connective  tissue  alone  is  the  active  element.  The  primary  fas- 
ciculi undergo  fatty  metamorphosis,  atrophy,  and  gradually  disappear. 

Thus  two  methods  for  the  formation  of  callus  are  observed,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  whether  it  is  simple,  or  accompanied 
with  an  external  wound  (compound).  In  the  latter,  ossification  takes 
place  directly  from  the  embryonic  or  granulation  tissue,  while  in  the 
former  bone  is  formed  from  cartilaginous  tissue,  as  occurs  in  physiological 
ossification.  In  the  present  state  of  science  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
this  difference.  The  presence  of  bone  acting  upon  inflamed  tissue  cannot 
be  the  cause,  since  it  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  neither  can  it  be  a 
different  degree  of  irritation,  for  in  formative  osteitis,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  the  formation  of  cartilage  is  not  observed.  When  in  a  small 
mammifera  the  bone  is  scraped  so  as  to  open  the  medullary  canal,  the 
loss  of  substance  is  supplied  by  an  osseous  tissue  of  new  formation, 
which  is  not  preceded  by  cartilage,  even  when  the  wound  has  united  by 
the  first  intention. 


Sect.  VI. — Tumors  of  the  Bones. 

All  the  varieties  of  tumors  previously  described  are  met  with  in  the 
bones  ;  but  those  occurring  most  frequently  are  the  sarcomata.  In  study- 
ing the  seat  of  tumors  of  the  bones,  an  important  distinction  should  be 
made  according  to  whether  the  tumor  is  primary  or  secondary.  In  the 
first  case,  it  is  generally  the  bones  exposed  to  external  injuries  which 
are  most  frequently  affected,  as  the  tibia,  frontal,  maxillary  ;  while  the 
bones  most  frequently  attacked  by  secondary  formations  are  the  spinal 
vertebrae,  sternum,  and  ribs,  that  is,  those  in  which  red  marrow  is 
found.  Soft  primary  tumors,  of  rapid  progress,  which  are  developed 
in  a  bone,  invade  it  gradually  by  destroying   the   osseous  tissues  as 
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tbey  grow.  The  process  of  absorption  of  the  osseous  tissue  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  that  occurring  in  destructive  osteitis.  Embryonic 
tissue  is  developed  in  the  medullary  cavities,  and  causes  the  solution  of 
the  osseous  lamellae  ;  the  cells  contained  in  the  corpuscles  become  free, 
and  are  added  to  the  mass  of  embryonic  tissue.  The  morbid  tissue  of 
the  tumor  does  not  touch  the  osseous  trabeculse,  but  is  separated  from 
them  by  a  layer  of  embryonic  tissue,  from  which  the  tumor  is  devel- 
oped. In  some  cases  the  morbid  process  is  extended  as  far  as  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bone ;  but  there,  as  in  osteitis,  it  is  arrested  at  the 
calcified  cartilaginous  layer;  seldom  is  this  barrier  crossed.  Never- 
theless, there  is  generally  found  at  this  time  a  chronic  arthritis. 

Metastatic  formations  are  much  more  common  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed ;  autopsies  must  be  made  very  thoroughly  in  order  to  discover 
them. 

The  PROGNOSIS  of  tumors  of  the  bones  depends  upon  the  nature  of  each, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  said  ci  propos  of  tumors  in 
general,  except  to  say,  that  the  medullary  system  being  continued 
through  the  entire  bone,  the  tumors  are,  therefore,  very  easily  diffused, 
and  an  operation  limited  simply  to  removing  the  apparent  tumor,  leaving 
intact  the  neighboring  osseous  tissue,  is  generally  followed  by  a  return 
of  the  growth. 

Varieties  of  Tumors  of  the  Bones.- — JEncephaloid  or  round-celled 
sarcoma  (see  p.  79)  occurs  frequently  in  the  bones,  attains  considerable 
size,  and  is  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  frequently  erectile  in  its  nature, 
and  then  gives  rise  to  symptoms,  which  clinically  resemble  aneurisms  of 
the  bones.  It  sometimes  happens  that  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  may 
be  so  extensive  that  they  open  into  one  another  and  form  a  large  sac. 
In  the  interior  of  these  sacs  there  are  found  thin,  soft,  and  floating 
shreds,  the  structure  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  morbid  tissue 
which  exists  at  the  margins  of  the  sac.  From  a  naked-eye  examina- 
tion carelessly  made,  these  sacs  are  liable  to  be  considered  as  aneurisms. 
Mucoid  metamorphosis  is  also  seen  is  these  tumors  (see  p.  86). 

Fascicular  or  spindle-celled  sarcomata  of  the  bones  are  more  com- 
mon than  the  preceding  variety.  The  fascicular  character  of  the  tumor 
is  more  or  less  complete,  and  gives  them  a  variable  consistence.  It  is 
at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  between  encephaloid  sarcoma  and  fasci- 
cular sarcoma,  especially  in  cases,  not  uncommon,  where  both  varieties 
of  tissue  are  found  in  the  same  tumor.  The  soft,  fascicular  sarcomata 
are  found  most  often  in  the  body  of  the  bones,  while  the  hard  have  a 
preference  for  the  periosteum.  We  constantly  see,  in  the  fascicular 
sarcomata  of  bones,  large  multinuclear  cells  (giant  cells),  which  here 
acquire  their  largest  dimensions  ;  but  the  presence  of  these  cells  alone, 
does  not  suffice  for  the  recognition  of  a  variety  of  tumor,  neither  does  it 
indicate  the  benignity  of  the  growth.  These  cells  are  met  with  in  every 
variety  of  bone  sarcomata. 

Encephaloid  and  fascicular  sarcomata  are  very  often  invaded  by  cal- 
careous infiltration,  which  does  not  change  the  gravity  of  the  tumor, 
fhe  infiltration  is  generally  in  the  form  of  nodules  or  friable  trabeculas, 
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in  which  are  found  cells  from  the  morbid  mass,  inclosed  in  small  cavities 
Avithout  prolongations. 

Bones  affected  with  sarcoma  are  very  easily  fractured  at  the  seat  of 
the  tumor.  From  the  sarcomatous  tissue  there  are  then  developed  small 
islands  of  cartilage,  which  do  not  unite  to  form  a  firm  callus ;  but  their 
presence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  fracture  acts  upon  the  morbid  tissue 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  simple  fracture  upon  the  neighboring  connective 
tissue. 

Myeloid  sarcomata  are  quite  rare.  Their  tissue  resembles  the  embryo- 
nal marrow  of  bones,  and  presents  similar  histological  characters.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  round  cells,  distinct  and  larger  than  in  the  normal 
state.  The  multinuclear  cells  (giant  cells)  are  not  very  numerous.  In 
this  variety  of  tumors,  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  are  not  embryonic, 
but  appear  normal. 

Ossifying  sarcomata  are  a  very  common  variety :  they  form  almost 
all  the  epules,  the  subungual,  and  most  of  tumors  known  in  France  by 
the  name  of  tumeurs  d  myeloplaxes.  However,  all  the  tumors  which 
surgeons  designate  by  this  last  name  do  not  correspond  to  the  ossifying 
sarcomata,  for  fascicular  sarcomata  may  contain  numerous  multinuclear 
cells  (myeloplaxes),  and  they  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  former, 
for  they  are  relatively  non-malignant,  while  the  fascicular  sarcomata  are 
decidedly  malignant.  There  are  found  in  the  bones  other  varieties  of 
sarcomata,  the  lijMmatous  and  the  melanotic,  the  last  as  metastatic  pro- 
ductions. 

Myxomatous  tumors  of  bones  are  met  with  in  the  form  of  round  masses, 
distinctly  limited.  They  are  generally  developed  under  the  periosteum, 
and  cause  an  absorption  of  the  bone  upon  which  they  lie.  We  have 
never  seen  them  infiltrate  the  osseous  tissue.  They  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  a  nutritive  lesion  of  the  marrow  of  bones,  which  is  seen  in 
cachexies  of  long  duration,  and  is  characterized  by  a  gelatinous  appear- 
ance, due  to  the  absorption  of  the  fat  from  the  adipose  cells,  which  is 
replaced  by  serum.  This  lesion  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  the  same  cases. 

We  have  seen  an  example  of  a  li]joma  of  bone.  The  tumor  was  devel- 
oped in  the  substance  of  the  tibia,  and  quite  large.  The  lobules  of 
adipose  tissue,  instead  of  being  limited  by  fibrous  bands,  were  separated 
by  trabeculae  of  osseous  tissue. 

Every  variety  of  carcinoma  has  been  met  with  in  bones.  Well- 
authenticated  primarycarcinoma  of  bone  has  been  seen,  but  secondary 
or  metastatic  is  much  more  frequent.  Hard  carcinoma  of  the  breast  of 
long  duration,  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  secondary  growths  in 
the  vertebral  column.  The  carcinoma  is  seldom  large ;  most  fre- 
quently, the  osseous  tissue  is  substituted  by  the  morbid  tissue,  for 
example,  the  body  of  a  vertebra  may  be  almost  entirely  formed  of  carci- 
nomatous tissue,  without  its  shape  being  notably  changed.  There  may 
even  be  considerable  atrophy  of  the  bones  without  either  ulceration  or 
wearing  away.  When  carcinoma  develops  in  one  or  more  vertebral 
bodies,  a  loss  of  substance  occurring,  there  is  caused  a  convexity  of  the 
column,  as  seen  in  Pott's  disease.  The  development  of  the  morbid 
product  in  the  body  of  long  bones  or  in  their  extremities,  gives  rise  to 
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spontaneous  fractures.  There  is  then  seen  a  bloody  effusion,  but  never 
have  we  been  able  to  discover  the  least  attempt  at  ossification.  The 
irritation  caused  by  the  fracture  occasions  a  transformation  of  the  neigh- 
boring tissue  into  carcinomatous  tissue.  For  the  development  of  car- 
cinoma in  bone  see  page  99. 

Tubercles  of  bones  are  met  with  in  the  spongy  tissue  of  long  and  short 
bones,  but  their  favorite  seat  is  the  bodies  of  the  spinal  vertebrae,  the 
sternum,  and  the  ribs. 

In  the  adult,  the  medullary  substance  of  the  sternum,  ribs,  and  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  is  red,  inclining  to  a  violet,  and  very  slightly  translucent; 
it  consists  of  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  marrow,  a  few  adipose  cells  regu- 
larly distributed,  and  bloodvessels,  around  which  there  exists  a  thin  layer 
of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  A  tuberculous  granulation,  situated  in 
such  a  tissue,  has  such  decided  characters  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
it.  It  forms  a  circular  spot  of  one  or  two  millimetres,  frequently  a  little 
irregular  in  its  contour,  quite  anaemic,  and  slightly  translucent.  The 
centre  is  often  opaque,  while  at  its  circumference  the  marrow  is  deep 
red.  The  tuberculous  nodule  cannot  be  felt  with  the  finger,  owing  to  the 
preseiice  of  osseous  trabeculae. 

Tubercles  of  bones  are  of  two  kinds :  disseminated  tuberculous 
granulations  and  confluent  tuberculous  granulations. 

Disseminated  Tuberculous  Granulations. — A  microscopic  examination 
of  a  tuberculous  granulation,  removed  with  the  aid  of  a  needle,  and 
placed  under  the  microscope  without  being  covered  with  a  thin  glass, 
appears,  under  a  power  of  160  diameters,  to  be  formed  of  medullary  cells 
only.  But  this  is  not  true,  the  tubercle  is  only  enveloped  by  the  cells 
of  the  marrow  ;  for,  if  the  granulation  is  pencilled,  it  is  not  disintegrated ; 
and  if  now  examined,  after  slight  pressure  by  a  thin  glass  cover,  it  is 
seen  to  consist  of  very  small  nucleated  cells  in  a  granular  or  very  slightly 
fibrillated  substance.  If  the  granulation  is  caseous  at  the  centre,  it  is 
there  opaque. 

This  method  of  examination,  however,  is  very  unsatisfactory  ;  in  order 
to  study  the  tissue  of  the  granulation,  and  obtain  good  results,  thin  sec- 
tions should  be  made  from  the  diseased  bone.  A  granulation  included 
in  the  section  presents  the  following  characters :  at  its  periphery,  the 
marrow  contains  no  adipose  cells — the  bloodvessels  are  dilated,  and  have 
no  connective  tissue  around  them  ;  this  zone  of  irritation  frequently  ex- 
tends some  distance  into  the  spongy  tissue,  where  the  osseous  trabeculae 
are  eroded  as  in  osteitis.  Not  only  around  the  granulations  are  the 
phenomena  of  irritation  to  be  seen,  but  at  distant  points,  from  which  it  is 
rational  to  suppose  that  the  irritation  has  preceded  the  appearance  of  the 
granulations.  Ina  word,  osteitis  precedes  tubercles  in  bones.  The  tissue 
of  the  granulation  is  composed  of  small  refracting  cellular  elements, 
which  diminish  in  size  gradually  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre. 
These  elements  are  imbedded  in  a  resisting  granular  substance. 

Confluent  Tuberculous  Grranulations. — It  is  very  probable  that  many 
of  the  changes  described  by  Nelaton  under  tuberculous  infiltration  belong 
to  confluent  tuberculous  granulations,  but  his  description  may  serve  also 
for  caries  with  caseous  change  of  fat,  for  eburnated  sequestrse,  or  for  some 
syphilitic  gummata.     Without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  it  is  frequently 
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impossible  to  recognize  a  lesion  as  tubercular.  The  granulation  is  the 
only  characteristic  product  of  tuberculosis,  and  this  cannot  be  distin- 
guished with  the  unaided  eye  when  the  disease  is  confluent.  A  large 
number  of  tuberculous  granulations  forming  at  once  in  the  same  medul- 
lary cavity  never  become  so  large  as  the  disseminated  granulations ; 
they  very  rapidly  undergo  the  cheesy  metamorphosis,  and  cause  a  similar 
transformation  of  the  interposed  medullary  substance.  Again,  the  de- 
velopment and  structure  of  the  tuberculous  granulation  are  always  the 
same,  whether  disseminated  or  confluent. 

Tuberculous  granulations  when  developed  in  bone  occasion  an  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vessels.  Therefore,  if  several  granulations  are  included  in 
the  same  medullary  cavity,  occupying  diff"erent  positions,  it  is  evident 
that  perhaps  all  the  vascular  branches  of  this  cavity  will  have  their 
circulation  arrested.  The  spongy  tissue,  not  containing  granulations,  but 
surrounded  by  the  tubercles,  is  also  strikingly  ar  semic.  The  parts  of  bone 
where  the  circulation  has  been  arrested  undergo  caseous  transformation, 
for  the  same  reason  that  infarcti  become  cheesy. 

Frequently  the  areolae,  which  have  become  caseous  by  obliteration  of 
the  vessels,  are  different  from  those  which  have  undergone  the  same  inodi- 
fication  by  a  breaking  down  of  the  tuberculous  granules.  In  the  first,  the 
adipose  cells  are  not  destroyed,  or  their  place  is  marked  by  groups  of 
stearic  acid  crystals ;  in  the  second,  the  adipose  cells  have  disappeared, 
leaving  no  trace,  from  the  fact  that  osteitis  has  preceded  the  tubercles. 

The  caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  marrow  claims  consideration.  Be- 
fore undergoing  fatty  degeneration  it  becomes  at  first  translucent,  the 
medullary  cells  appear  to  shrink  and  unite  together — this  stage  is  of 
short  duration,  and  is  seen  in  a  very  limited  area,  and  it  is  soon  followed 
by  the  caseous  metamorphosis.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  where  this 
change  first  occurs,  whether  in  the  marrow  or  in  the  tubercle. 

The  osseous  trabeculse  included  in  the  caseous  mass  have  seldom 
undergone  either  condensation  or  rarefaction.  External  to  the  tuber- 
culous formation,  it  is  not  customary  to  meet  with  any  considerable 
alteration  of  the  osseous  tissue,  except  rarefaction. 

The  bone  corpuscles  do  not  participate  in  the  caseous  change  of  the 
marrow,  their  nuclei  become  irregular,  but  around  the  latter  there  are 
no  fatty  granules.  This  may  be  learned  by  coloring  with  aniline  red, 
which  distinguishes  the  caseous  transformation  consequent  upon  confluent 
tubercles,  from  that  which  accompanies  caries.  In  caries  the  bone 
corpuscles  break  down  by  a  fatty  degeneration,  while  the  portions  of 
bone  invaded  by  tuberculosis  not  receiving  blood  are  necrosed,  and  elimi- 
nation takes  place  at  the  time  the  eruption  is  completed  in  a  part.  The 
elimination  very  probably  is  produced,  as  in  a  simple  necrosis,  by 
means  of  a  rarefying  osteitis,  which  occasions  the  absorption  of  the 
osseous  trabecule,  and  even  the  development  of  a  granulation  tissue. 
In  this  manner  is  formed  a  cavity  in  which  is  found  a  sequestrum  sur- 
rounded by  pus. 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  found  in  a  bone  a  cavity  lined  with 
granulation  tissue  or  a  smooth  membrane  filled  with  pus  or  cheesy  mate- 
rial, it  can  be  logically  considered  of  tuberculous  origin  only  when  there 
exist  in  the  surrounding  tissue  tuberculous  granulations  appreciable  to 
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the  unaided  eye  or  with  the  microscope.  A  sequestrum  of  spongy  tissue 
surrounded  by  pus  or  infiltrated  with  caseous  matter  should  be  attributed 
to  confluent  tubercles  only  if  disseminated  or  confluent  granules  are  pre- 
sent in  the  surrounding  bone.  Indeed,  simple  osteitis,  caries,  and  gum- 
mata  may  occasion  modifications  of  the  osseous  tissue,  to  the  unaided 
eye,  similar  to  confluent  tubercles  at  their  time  of  evolution  or  elimina- 
tion. 

G-ummata  of  hones  are  found  in  the  same  localities  as  tubercles.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered'  that  the  bones  of  the  cranium  never 
contain  tuberculous  granulations,  while  they  are  a  favorite  seat  for  gum- 
mata.  Anatomical  observations  of  gummata  of  bones  are  rare  ;  although 
clinically  very  frequent,  patients  seldom  die  of  syphilis.  Two  forms 
occur  :  in  one  they  are  limited,  resembling  in  appearance  and  consistence 
a  hard  sarcoma  ;  in  the  other  they  infiltrate,  as  it  were,  the  osseous  tis- 
sue, and  it  is  to  this  latter  variety  the  name  of  gummatous  osteomyelitis 
is  given. 

Circumscribed  gummata  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  develop  first 
under  the  pericranium  or  beneath  the  dura  mater,  and  sometimes  even 
simultaneously  at  both  of  these  points  ;  growing  in  the  form  of  a  cone 
into  the  osseous  tissue,  in  which  they  occasion  a  progressive  rarefac- 
tion. They  undergo  albuminoid  degeneration,  and,  if  we  accept  the 
description  of  Virchow,  are  slowly  absorbed  (probably  under  the  influ- 
ence of  appropriate  treatment).  In  their  place  there  is  formed  a  stellate 
cicatrix  of  osseous  tissue  derived  from  the  fibrous  tissue.  Although  it  is 
seen  from  the  description  even  of  Virchow  that  these  cicatrices  corre- 
spond to  old  gummata,  yet  this  author  designates  them  by  the  name  of 
dry  syphilitic  caries.  It  is  very  evident,  from  the  description  given  of 
caries,  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  this  lesion  and  that  due 
to  syphilis.  This  singular  loss  of  substance,  truly  characteristic  of 
syphilis,  is  limited  by  a  sclerosed  osseous  tissue,  and  at  times  by  flat 
osteophytes  which  surround  the  central  depression. 

Diffused  gummata  of  bones  are  particularly  common  in  the  subcutaneous 
parts  of  the  osseous  system  and  palatine  arches.  Their  formation  takes 
place  under  the  periosteum' and  in  the  corresponding  osseous  tissue  at  the 
same  time  ;  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  soft,  slightly  gelatinous,  red  tissue, 
soon  becoming  firmer  and  opaque.  Upon  section  of  the  bone  at  this 
stage  a  whitish  surface  is  seen,  of  cheesy  appearance,  similar  to  con- 
fluent tubercles  of  bone.  But  a  very  evident  difference  may  already  be 
recognized  :  under  the  periosteum  there  exists  a  pulpy  layer,  also  whitish, 
over  a  space  corresponding  to  the  bone  lesion. 

A  microscopic  examination  shows  the  osseous  trabeculae,  as  in  rarefy- 
ing osteitis  and  the  enlarged  medullary  spaces,  to  contain  gummatous 
nodules  (see  p.  200).  In  these  nodules  the  bloodvessels  have  remained 
permeable,  differing  in  this  respect  from  tubercles.  At  the  margin  of 
the  gumma  are  seen  all  the  characteristics  of  simple  osteitis. 

What  ultimately  becomes  of  these  diff'used  gummata  of  bones  ?  An 
answer  to  this  question  by  a  complete  series  of  anatomical  data  would 
be  desirable  ;  but,  in  their  absence,  the  clinical  and  anatomical  observa- 
tions may  be  referred  to.  It  is  well  demonstrated  that  gummata,  for 
example  of  the  tibia  and  sternum,  may  entirely  disappear  under  the 
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influence  of  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  or  leave  in  their  place  hyperostoses 
analogous  to  those  which  accompany  circumscribed  gummata  of  the 
cranial  bones.  Again,  syphilitic  necrosis  is  seen  in  which  the  sequestras, 
instead  of  being  eburnated,  are  excavated  with  numerous  cavities  filled 
with  a  caseous  detritus  at  the  time  of  examination,  and  which  probably 
previously  contained  gummatous  tissue.  Virchow  believes  that  every 
syphilitic  necrosis  has  a  like  origin ;  but,  from  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning necrosis,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  death  of  bone  results  fre- 
quently from  a  condensing  osteitis  or  sclerosis,  continued  until  the  oblite- 
ration of  the  vascular  canals  is  accomplished. 

Chondromata  are  developed  more  frequently  in  the  osseous  tissue  than 
in  any  of  the  other  tissues.  They  should  be  named  perichondromata  when 
seated  under  the  periosteum,  and  enchondromata  when  developed  in  the 
substance  of  the  bone.  They  may  be  diffused  or  lobulated  ;  the  latter 
form  is  the  most  common. 

Every  variety  described  at  page  128  may  be  met  with  in  bone,  for 
example  hyaline  chondromata,  lobulated  chondromata  containing  fibrous 
trabeculse  or  fibro-cartilaginous,  ossifying  chondromata,  mucous  chondro- 
mata, with  ramifying  cells,  etc. 

These  different  tumors  are  developed  as  described  at  page  129.  In 
regard  to  their  prognosis,  see  page  131. 

Osteomata  or  tumors  of  osseous  tissue,  are  named  exostoses,  hyper- 
ostoses, or  osteophytes,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  new  formation  upon 
the  surface  of  the  bone  (see  p.  132).  The  name  enostoses  has  been 
given  to  the  osseous  formations  developed  in  the  medullary  canal. 

In  leucocythsemia,  lymphatic  tumors,  or  lymphadenomata,  have  been 
found  in  bone.  In  a  case  published  by  us  in  1867,  the  tumor  was  quite 
large,  consisting  of  a  whitish  tissue  which,  when  scraped,  exuded  a  lactes- 
cent fluid,  containing  cells  analogous  to  the  white  blood  corpuscles.  In 
some  localities  the  tumor  had  undergone  caseous  transformation.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  of  thin  sections  showed  the  reticulated  stroma  of 
adenoid  tissue.     To  the  unaided  eye,  the  tumor  resembles  a  carcinoma. 

Fpitheliomata  of  hones. — It  is  uncertain  if  there  is  ever  a  primary 
epithelioma  in  bone,  but  its  extension  from  neighboring  tissues  is  not 
uncommon.  An  epithelioma  of  the  lips  may  extend  to  the  bones  of  the 
jaw,  of  the  palate  to  the  palatine  epiphysis ;  an  epithelioma  of  the  extremi- 
ties may  also  extend  in  depth  and  reach  the  underlying  bones.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  morbid  mass  is  by  epithelial  pegs,  which  penetrate  and 
develop  in  an  embryonic  tissue  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  osseous  tissue, 
as  in  osteitis.  (Seep. 197.)  Tubular  epitheliomata  are  met  with  in  bones, 
being  not  uncommon  in  the  superior  maxillary,  and  they  are  then  consecu- 
tive to  tumors  of  the  soft  palate  or  maxillary  sinuses.  A  case  of  cylindrical 
epithelioma  has  been  reported  by  Gawriloff;  this  is  not  surprising  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  epitheliomata  behave  as  carcinomata  in  their 
generalization. 

Cysts  are  sometimes  met  with  in  bones,  presenting  the  usual  characters 
of  such  formations. 
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Sect.  VII.— Osteomalacia. 

True  osteomalacia  is  a  disease  which  most  frequently  occurs  in  women 
after  one  or  more  labors ;  it  is  characterized  particularly  by  a  nutritive 
lesion  of  the  bones,  which  results  in  the  absorption  of  the  calcareous 
salts  of  the  osseous  substance  and  the  solution  of  the  osseous  trabeculse. 
At  the  same  time,  important  changes  occur  in  the  marrow.  During  the 
first  stage,  the  bones  retain  their  size  and  present  no  rarefaction,  yet 
they  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  At  this  time  the  middle  of  the  osseous 
trabecule  still  contains  calcareous  salts,  while  their  edges  are  deprived 
entirely  of  them.     According  to  Rindfleisch,  it  is  this  last  portion  alone 

Fig.  128. 


Softening  of  bone.  Spicula  of  bone  from  the  spongy  substance  of  an  osteomalacic  rib.  a.  Normal 
osseous  tissue.  &.  Decalcified  osseous  tissue,  u.  Haversian  canal,  d.  Medullary  spaces.  Tlie 
space  to  the  rifrht  is  filled  with  red  medullary  tissue,  in  -which  the  luminaof  the  capillaries  areopeu. 
X  -900.   (Rindfleisch.) 

that  is  capable  of  being  colored  by  carmine.  The  vessels  of  the  marrow 
are  congested  with  blood ;  the  adipose  cells  less  numerous  than  normal ; 
in  their  place  are  found  round  or  irregular,  sometimes  fusiform  or  flat- 
tened cells.  Soon  there  occurs  in  the  marrow  diffused  hemorrhage  in 
the  form  of  ecchymotic  spots.  These  hemorrhages  may  also  take  place 
beneath  the  periosteum. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  bones  become  greatly  deformed,  they  either 
bend  upon  themselves  or  fracture,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  such  extra- 
ordinary deformities  are  seen.  In  this  second  period,  not  only  are  the 
osseous  trabeculse  decalcified  in  their  entire  thickness,  but  they  are  also 
even  in  great  part  absorbed.  The  enlarged  medullary  cavities  are  filled 
by  an  embryonic  marrow  having  the  appearance  of  the  splenic  pulp.  The 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  constantly  found  in  the  medullary  cells  in 
the  form  of  yellow,  red,  or  brown  pigment.  This  pigmentation  arises 
from  the  bloody  extravasations  above  mentioned. 
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Fractures  during  the  course  of  this  disease  are  not  generally  united; 
nevertheless,  authors  have  reported  cases  in  which  there  has  been  forma- 
tion of  callus ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  disease  is  in  process  of  recovery. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
decalcification  or  absorption  of  the  osseous  tissue.  The  formation  of  an 
acid  capable  of  dissolving  the  lime  salts  has  been  suspected,  but  the  acid 
is  not  known.  Weber  has  found  free  acid  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffer- 
ing with  this  disease.  Rindfleisch  believes  that  the  calcareous  salts  are 
dissolved  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  venous  con- 
gestion of  the  marrow  that  occurs  during  the  first  stage  occasions  a  stasis. 
The  blood,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  is  in  contact  with  the  osseous 
trabeculse  and  causes  a  solution  of  the  calcareous  salts.  This,  however, 
is  only  an  ingenious  theory. 

Senile  osteoporosis,  also  described  as  senile  osteomalacia.,  is  a  rarefac- 
tion of  the  osseous  tissue  by  an  enlargement  of  the  medullary  spaces. 
In  this  disease  the  friability  of  the  bones  is  owing  simply  to  their  rare- 
faction ;  there  is  not  a  softening  of  the  bones  by  decalcification  as  in  true 
osteomalacia.  Accompanying  the  rarefaction  there  are  important  modi- 
fications of  the  marrow,  presenting  some  analogy  to  those  occurring  in 
true  osteomalacia.  There  is  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  disappear- 
ance of  the  adipose  cells,  and  a  formation  of  cells  similar  to  those  of 
embryonal  marrow.  Newly-formed  young  connective  tissue  is  at  times 
found  in  the  medullary  spaces. 

The  bones  most  frequently  attacked  with  this  disease  are  the  ribs  and 
vertebrsB.  The  vertebral  column  becomes  ciirved,  the  ribs  are  fractured 
by  the  slightest  effort,  and,  what  is  very  singular,  they  are  afterwards 
firmly  united  by  the  formation  of  a  cartilaginous  callus,  which  afterwards 
is  ossified. 

Fattii  osteoporosis  is  a  rarefaction  of  the  osseous  tissue  which  is  seen 
especially  in  the  epiphyses  of  long  bones  or  in  short  bones.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  an  abundant  formation  of  adipose  cells  in  the  medullary 
spaces  and  in  the  Haversian  canals  The  osseous  trabeculse  of  the  spongy 
tissue  at  first  become  very  thin,  and  finally  disappear.  The  bone  is  re- 
duced to  a  parchment-like  shell,  pierced  by  numerous  vascular  openings. 
This  disease  is  met  with  in  chronic  affections  of  the  articulations  with 
immovable  joints. 

Sect.  VIII.— Rachitis. 

Rachitis  is  a  disease  of  the  osseous  tissue  occurring  only  during  the 
development  of  the  bone.  Characterized  histologically  by  disturbances 
of  nutrition  and  of  development  of  the  tissues  which  contribute  to  ossi- 
fication; these  tissues  are  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  the  periosteum,  and 
the  marrow.  It  is  a  very  common  affection,  especially  in  large  cities, 
and  principally  among  the  poor. 

During  the  first  stage  of  this  disease  there  is  no  deformity  ;  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  frequently  it  occurs,  the  bones  of  every  dead  child  should 
be  examined. 

Three  periods  of  this  disease  are  recognized :  first,  one  in  which  the 
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Fig.  129. 


bones  are  not  deformed ;    second,  one  in  which  deformities  exist ;  and 
finally,  a  third,  in  which  the  diseased  bones  are  consolidated. 

If  the  histological  lesions  only  are  considered,  there  is  not  any  very 
marked  difference  between  the  first  and  second  periods.  The  same  pro- 
cess continues,  extends  further  into  the 
bone,  and  determines  modifications,  ap- 
preciable upon  the  living  subject. 

Normal  ossification  of  cartilage  occurs 
with  great  regularity.  (See  p.  28.)  The 
cells  of  embryonic  cartilage  swell,  while 
the  capsule  surrounding  them  becomes 
spherical;  the  cells  afterwards  divide  and 
are  inclosed  within  secondary  capsules 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  primary  cap- 
sule contains  from  four  to  ten  secondary 
capsules.  The  primary  enlarged  cap- 
sules are  elongated  by  mutual  pressure, 
so  as  to  converge  towards  the  point  of 
ossification.  The  layer  in  which  these 
changes  takes  place  is  bounded  by  two 
parallel  lines,  one  to  one  and  a  half  milli- 
metres apart;  this  layer  is  apparent  to 
the  unaided  eye  by  its  translucency  and 
bluish  color,  and  is  found  between  the 
formed  osseous  and  cartilaginous  tissues. 
This  layerhas  beenbadly  named  by  Broca 
chondroid,  which  would  indicate  that  it 
consists  of  a  tissue  only  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  cartilage,  while  it  is  in  reality 
formed  of  proliferating  cartilage. 

When  rachitis  begins,  there  are  seen 
in  this  layer  modifications  which  are 
continued  during  the  duration  of  the 
affection.  With  the  unaided  eye  it  is 
seen  to  be  increased  in  thickness  to  the 
extent  of  several  centimetres ;  instead  of 
being  regular,  it  is  upon  both  sides  very 
irregular.  Sometimes  very  long  prolon- 
gations extend  into  the  bone,  frequently 
so  thin  that  they  are  separated  and  form 
small  islands.  The  layer  is  also  fur- 
rowed by  medullary  canals,  containing 
dilated  bloodvessels. 

A.  microscopic  examination  of  this 
layer  shows  a  'striking  analogy  to  that 
presented  by  the  physiological  proliferating  layer  of  cartilage.  In  the 
diseased  layer,  however,  the  primary  capsules  are  much  more  distended 
and  contain  a  greater  number  of  secondary  capsules  which  are  larger 
than  in  the  normal.  Beneath  this  layer  and  continuous  with  it,  there 
exists  a  red  vascular  and  spongy  tissue  resembling  a  bone  that  has  been 


Vertical  section  from  edge  of  ossifying 
portion  of  the  diaphysis  of  a  metatarsus, 
from  a  fcetal  calf.  a.  Ground  substance 
of  the  cartilage  ;  &,  of  bone.  u.  Newly- 
formed  bone  cells  in  profile,  more  or  less 
imbedded  in  intercellular  substance,  d. 
Medullary  canal  in  process  of  formation, 
with  vessels  and  medullary  cells,  e,  /. 
Boue  cells  on  their  broad  aspect,  g.  Car- 
tilage capsules  arranged  in  rows,  partly 
with  shrunken  cell-bodies.    [Muller.) 
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partially  softened  by  an  acid.  In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of 
this  layer,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  in  a  few  words  the  tissue  existing  here 
in  a  physiological  condition. 

In  the  physiological  state,  beneath  the  proliferating  cartilage,  is  found 
a  thin  layer,  formed  of  areolar  tissue,  the  trabeculse  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  fundamental  substance  of  cartilage  infiltrated  with  calcareous 
salts ;  the  alveoli  containing  embryonal  marrow  and  vessels.  Beneath 
this  the  true  osseous  tissue  is  formed.  To  this  layer  is  given  the  name 
of  ossiform,  bone-forming. 

In  rachitis  we  do  not  think  with  Broca,  that  it  is  a  simple  increase  of 
thin  layers  of  bone,  but  there  is  formed  upon  its  surface  a  peculiar  tissue, 
to  which  Gu6rin  gave  the  name  of  spongoid.  This  tissue,  which  often 
extends  from  the  margin  of  the  cartilage  to  the  diaphysis,  frequently 
invading  both,  is  red,  formed  of  alveoli  of  very  irregular  dimensions; 
it  appears  to  contain  much  blood,  its  consistence  is  that  of  a  fine  sponge, 
or  better,  that  of  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  epiphysis,  which  has  been 
incompletely  softened  by  an  acid.  The  boundary  between  this  spongoid 
tissue  and  the  cartilage  is  very  distinct.  At  times  small  islands  of  hya- 
line cartilage  are  found  in  its  interior.  On  the  side  of  the  old  bone,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  indicate  exactly  where  it  ceases. 

At  the  periosteal  surface,  the  spongoid  layer,  especially  at  the  margin 
of  the  diaphysis,  is  mingled  with  a  tissue  formed  of  osseous  lamellae, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  soft  tissue,  of  Avhich  we  will  presently 
speak. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  fresh  sections  of  the  trabeculse  of  the 
spongoid  tissue  shows  angular  corpuscles  arranged  irregularly  in  a  gran- 
ular non-laminated  substance.  These  corpuscles,  larger  than  bone  cor- 
puscles, do  not  present  any  anastomosing  canaliculi  at  their  margins. 
To  understand  the  importance  of  the  tissue  which  form  these  trabeculse, 
their  formation  from  hyaline  cartilage  must  be  traced.  There  is  then 
seen  starting  from  this  cartilage  a  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  segmented 
fundamental  substance  which  separates  the  large  corpuscles;  this  cal- 
careous infiltration  extends  to  the  secondary  capsule  (which  never  is  the 
case  in  physiological  ossification) ;  it  results  in  the  whole  cartilaginous 
tissue  being  invaded  by  calcareous  granules,  which  remain  distinct, 
that  is,  separated  by  cartilaginous  tissue  which  preserves  its  flexibility. 
The  secondarj^  capsules  are  not  dissolved — an  essential  difference  from 
physiological  ossification.  At  the  same  time  that  this  calcareous  incrust- 
ation occurs,  the  vascular  canals  of  the  cartilage  are  enlarged  by  the 
dissolving  the  calcified  tissue  which  surrounds  them,  uniting  with  each 
other  and  opening  into  the  medullary  spaces  of  the  old  bone.  By  their 
union  they  form  a  cavernous  system  to  be  later  studied. 

The  spongoid  tissue  is,  therefore,  formed  of  trabeculse  representing 
portions  of  cartilaginous  tissue  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts.  These 
trabeculse,  when  young,  permit  the  cartilage  with  its  capsules  to  be  dis- 
tinguished— the  margins  of  the  latter,  however,  are  difficult  to  recognize, 
owing  to  the  calcareous  incrustation.  In  older  trabeculse,  the  capsules 
are  entirely  hidden,  but  in  order  to  make  them  visible,  it  suffices  to  dis- 
solve the  calcareous  salts  with  hydrochloric  or  chromic  acid.  It  may 
happen  that  these  reagents  do  not  reveal  the  presence  of  cartilaginous 
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capsules,  but  disclose  only  angular  corpuscles  arranged  in  a  fundamental 
substance  which  seems  homogeneous  after  the  solution  of  the  calcareous 
salts.  Never  in  these  trabeculte  can  be  recognized  osseous  lamellae, 
or  a  laminated  appearance  resembling  that  seen  in  osseous  trabeculsB 
treated  by  acids.  The  spaces  which  these  trabeculas  of  the  spongoid  tissue 
bound  continue  to  enlarge  if  the  process  persists,  which  is  the  opposite 
to  normal  ossification,  where  the  medullary  spaces  are  narrowed  hj  new 
osseous  layers.  The  marrow  contained  in  these  spaces  is  at  first  soft, 
red,  and  by  microscopic  examination  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  round  or 
angular  cells,  some  of  which  are  pigmented,  and  to  contain  numerous 
blood  corpuscles.  But  in  the  older  medullary  spaces,  the  contents  are 
more  consistent,  the  cells  become  stellate,  and  separated  by  a  slightly 
fibrillated  fundamental  substance. 

This  attempt  at  fibrous  organization  of  the  marrow,  takes  place  not 
only  in  the  medullary  cavities  formed  during  the  evolution  of  rachitis, 
but  in  the  old  marrow  contained  in  the  spongy  tissue,  in  the  Haversian 
canals,  in  the  central  canal  and  in  the  sub-periosteal  marrow. 

In  the  medullary  canal,  the  peripheral  layers  of  the  marrow  are  those 
which  are  the  most  modified.  While  the  central  portions  of  the  marrow 
are  red  and  fluid,  composed  of  embryonic  marrow,  the  peripheral  portions 
are  organized  into  a  kind  of  young  connective  tissue,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  medullary  membrane.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  this 
condition  which  led  the  old  anatomists  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  me- 
dullary membrane. 

The  layer  of  marrow  beneath  the  periosteum,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned several  times,  is  changed  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  into 
a  soft  connective  tissue  ;  later  it  becomes  more  solid,  adheres  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  periosteum  and  to  the  bone,  so  that  its  separation  from  the 
bone  is  much  more  difficult  than  is  customary  in  young  persons.  This 
connective-tissue  layer,  truly  sub-periosteal,  at  times  acquires  a  consider- 
able thickness.  It  undergoes  a  very  interesting  modification,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  determined,  consisting  in  the  appearance  of  waving  refract- 
ing trabeculae,  anastomosing  one  with  the  other,  which  come  from  a  trans- 
formation of  intercellular  substance  of  the  young  connective  tissue. 
These  trabeculae  are  the  analogues  of  Sharpey's  fibres,  which  are  seen 
in  the  ossification  of  the  secondary  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  they  differ  from 
them  however  by  containing  cells  in  their  interior.  The  tissue  which  forms 
these  trabeculae  is  considered  by  Virchow  as  representing  the  first  phase 
of  ossification,  and  is  named  by  him  osteoid.  Sections  of  this  tissue  made 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  colored  by  carmine  and  treated 
with  acetic  acid,  show  stellate  bodies,  with  an  anastomosing  appearance, 
throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  preparation,  both  in  the  refracting 
trabeculae  and  in  those  parts  which  look  like  ordinary  connective  tissue. 
In  the  refracting  trabeculae  the  stellate  bodies  seem  larger  and  have  a 
more  distinct  contour. 

When  rachitis  of  a  bone  is  very  much  advanced,  there  is  found  beneath 
the  osteoid  tissue  thin  lamellae  forming  complete  cylinders  around  the 
bone,  and  separated  from  each  ether  by  a  soft  and  vascular  connective 
tissue.  These  lamellas  which  are  formed  of  true  osseous  tissue,  are 
spongy,  and  the  cavities  which  they  contain  are  filled  with  young  con- 
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nective  tissue.  This  singular  form  of  tissue  is  a  result  of  a  fibrous  trans- 
formation of  the  old  marrow,  with  partial  absorption  of  the  previously 
formed  bone. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  marrow  in  the  Haversian  canals  under- 
goes fibrous  transformation  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  compact  part  of 
the  diaphysis,  at  the  same  time  the  osseous  trabeculse  are  absorbed,  and 
the  bone  cells  become  free.  A  bone  which  has  undergone  such  changes 
loses  its  resisting  power,  may  become  curved  by  the  weight  of  the  body, 
or  suffer  incomplete  or  complete  fracture. 

In  a  fracture,  the  callus  is  entirely  composed  of  osteoid  tissue,  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  is  formed  under  the  periosteum.  The  callus  of 
osteoid  tissue  is  generally  very  large.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  this  accidental  new  formation,  resembling  exactly  that 
which  is  formed  under  the  periosteum  in  the  natural  course  of  this  dis- 
ease. We  have  seen  old  callus  in  rachitis,  but  produced  when  the  disease 
was  progressing,  and  the  union  was  effected  by  true  osteoid  tissue,  and 
not  formed  from  osseous  tissue. 

It  is  not  yet  known  what  changes  are  produced  in  bones  affected  with 
rachitis  when  the  recovery  supervenes  through  osseous  consolidation. 
Some  believe  the  recovery  occurs  by  a  simple  deposit  of  calcai-eous  salts ; 
but  this  hypothesis  is  not  supported  by  any  histological  evidence,  and  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  phenomena  of  physiological  ossification. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

LESIONS   OF  CARTILAGE. 

CARTiLAaiNOUS  tissue  is  a  living  tissue  capable  of  undergoing  a  series 
of  primary  alterations.  In  the  adult,  in  the  normal  state,  it  never  con- 
tains vessels.  Nevertheless,  it  is  susceptible  of  experiencing  lesions  of 
irritation  (see  p.  55),  besides  lesions  of  nutrition  which  affect  the  cells 
or  the  intercellular  substance. 

Lesions  of  nutrition  which  affect  the  cells  of  the  cartilage  are  : — 

a.  Fatty  degeneration,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  fatty 
infiltration  constantly  met  with  in  the  cartilages  of  adults. 

This  fatty  degeneration  causes  the  death  of  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  cartilage,  so  that  in  a  cartilage  where  it  is  present,  there  is  seen, 
instead  of  the  capsule  and  cell,  small  collections  of  fatty  granules.  The 
intermediate  fundamental  substance  is  softened,  often  cracked.  This 
alteration  is  primary  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  inflammation,  which  in  car- 
tilage is  characterized  by  an  opposite  phenomenon,  the  disappearance  of 
the  fat  contained  in  the  cells. 

b.  Infiltration  of  urates,  which  begins  in  the  cells  of  the  cartilage,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  page  52,  and  will  be  fully  explained  under  gout. 

Lesions  of  nutrition  which  affect  the  fundamental  substance  are  : — 

c.  Mucoid  degeneration  occurs  physiologically  in  the  costal  cartilages 
(see  p.  44),  and  may  occasionally  occur  in  other  cartilages  ;  it  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  segmentation  of  the  fundamental  substance. 

d.  Calcareous  infiltration,  which  is  the  reverse  of  infiltration  of  urates, 
begins  always  in  the  capsules  of  the  cartilage,  and  extends  into  the  funda- 
mental substance,  never  invading  the  cells. 

e.  Infiltration  of  urates  into  the  fundamental  substance ;  it  consists 
in  the  formation  of  crystalline  needles  of  urate  of  soda. 

Lesions  from  irritation  of  the  cartilage  are  explained  by  the  modifi- 
cations which  occur  at  the  same  time  in  the  cells,  in  the  capsules,  and  in 
the  cartilaginous  substance.  In  most  cases,  as  the  cells  within  the  cap- 
sules are  divided,  they  generate  around  them  new  cartilaginous  capsules ; 
but  it  also  happens  at  times  that  the  cells  which  result  from  the  division 
of  the  old  cells  have  lost  the  property  of  forming  new  capsules,  and  then 
they  remain  in  the  state  of  embryonic  cells.  This  last  phenomenon  is 
seen  in  cases  where  the  irritation  is  very  intense,  or  when  it  is  associated 
with  calcareous  infiltration.  The  embryonic  cells  which  result  from  this 
proliferation  remain  as  such,  or  they  become  the  point  of  origin  of  an 
osseous  or  fibrous  new  formation. 

These  lesions  are  essentially  similar  to  those  occurring  in  cartilage  in 
the  proximity  of  points  of  ossification. 

The  phenomena  resulting  from  this  process  vary  a  little,  according  to 
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the  cartilages  affected.  In  the  diarthrodial  articulations  the  cartilages 
are  free  at  the  articular  surface,  and  are  not  there  covered  by  a  peri- 
chondrium ;  there  is  then  seen  upon  this  surface  a  series  of  alterations, 
which  will  be  described  under  acute  and  chronic  arthritis. 

When  the  cartilages  are  covered  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  as  the  carti- 
lages of  the  larynx,  the  costal  cartilages,  and  the  intervertebral  disks, 
the  cells  of  the  cartilage  multiply,  and  are  surrounded  always  by  secon- 
dary capsules,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  new  masses  of  cartilage. 
It  then  almost  constantly  happens  that  the  irritation  terminates  in  a  true 
ossification.  This  is  noticed  particularly  in  the  thyroid  cartilage  of 
young  persons  suffering  for  several  years  with  phthisis  ;  the  ossification 
is  here  caused  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  physiological  ossification. 

A  slight  continuous  irritation  of  cartilage  always  terminates  in  osseous 
new  formations.  The  facility  with  which  the  ossification  of  proliferating 
cartilage  occurs  explains  why,  in  fractures  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the 
callus  is  frequently  entirely  osseous.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that, 
in  fractures  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the  irritation  supervening  at  the  ends 
of  the  fragments  occasions  inflammatory  changes.  The  fundamental  sub- 
stance is  infiltrated  by  calcareous  salts  ;  the  primary  capsules  are  greatly 
enlarged  and  communicate  with  one  another ;  the  cells  become  free  in 
the  interior  of  these  cavities;  the  formation  of  marrow  and  of  bone 
takes  place  in  a  physiological  manner.  The  formation  of  osseous  tissue 
in  fractures  of  cartilage  is  truly  a  singular  occurrence,  for,  subperi- 
chondrial  resections,  made  by  M.  Peyraud,  always  gave  him  cartilagi- 
nous regenerations.  Suppuration  of  the  wound  which  extends  into  the 
resection  does  not  prevent  the  regeneration  of  the  cartilage  which  takes 
place  from  the  preserved  perichondrium,  the  regeneration  contributing  to 
form  the  wall  of  the  abscess.  Therefore  suppuration  does  not  prevent 
the  new  formation  of  cartilaginous  tissue  any  more  than  it  does  the  for- 
mation of  osseous  callus  in  a  compound  fracture. 

There  are  tumors  developed  from  pre-existing  cartilage  which  are 
composed  of  cartilaginous  tissue.  By  their  slow  development  and  their 
unimportance  they  are  entirely  separated  from  chondromata  proper. 
These  cartilaginous  formations  are  named  ecchondroses,  and  are  found 
most  frequently  in  arthritis,  under  which  they  will  be  described. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ARTICULATION'S. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology  of  the  Articulations. 

Previous  to  beginning  the  anatomical  study  of  articular  affections  it 
is  expedient  to  give,  in  a  concise  manner,  the  structure  of  the  most 
important  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  joints  in  a  normal 
state.  The  cavities  of  the  diarthrodial  articulations  are  limited  by  the 
surfaces  of  the  cartilages  and  the  synovial  membrane.  The  elements  of 
the  diarthrodial  cartilages  have  an  unvaried  arrangement.  When  a 
transverse  section  of  these  cartilages  is  made,  there  is  seen  a  number  of 
superimposed  layers  in  regular  order.  At  the  free  surface  the  capsules 
are  flat  and  lenticular  ;  beneath  these  the  capsules  are  round,  containing 
only  one  cell  like  the  preceding  ;  deeper  the  capsules  are  lengthened  per- 
pendicularly to  the  surface,  and  contain  two,  three^  or  a  greater  number 
of  secondary  capsules  placed  one  behind  the  other.  The  enlarged  pri- 
mary capsules  form  linear  series  which  are  continued  into  the  deepest 
layers,  where  there  is  an  infiltration  of  calcareous  salts,  uniting  the 
hyaline  cartilage  with  the  osseous  tissue.  All  the  cells  contained  in  the 
capsules  at  the  surface  and  in  the  middle  layer  inclose  granules  and  even 
drops  of  fat.  The  calcified  layer  is  bounded  on  the  cartilage  side  by  a 
sinuous  line  ;  on  the  bone  side  are  hollows  and  prominences,  in  which  fit 
papillary  prolongations  from  the  extremity  of  the  bone .  In  the  centre  of 
each  of  these  osseous  papillae  there  exists  a  medullary  and  vascular  cavity 
in  communication  with  the  medullary  and  vascular  tissue  of  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  bone.  If,  therefore,  the  plasma  of  the  vessels  goes  to 
the  hyaline  cartilage,  it  must  pass  through  the  osseous  layer  and  the  layer 
of  calcified  cartilage.  Yet  these  last  layers  do  not  contain  canals,  and  do 
not  appear  permeable  ;  so  that  the  nutritive  material  reaches  the  cartilage 
in  some  other  way.  Very  probably  the  nutriment  comes  from  the  fluid 
which  bathes  the  articular  surfaces,  and  which  is  exuded  from  the  vessels 
of  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  synovial  membrane  presents  for  consideration  a  plane  surface  and 
a  villous  surface.  The  plane  surface  is  composed  of  layers  of  fibrous 
tissue  intermingled  with  numerous  elastic  fibres,  in  continuity  with  the 
periarticular  connective  tissue,  and  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  epi- 
thelial cells,  resembling  those  on  the  large  serous  membranes.  The  villous 
surfaces  named  synovial  fringes,  are  especially  seen  at  the  points  where 
the  membrane  forms  folds  in  order  to  pass  from  one  surface  to  another. 
Their  base  is  constituted  by  two  supporting  layers  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  resembling  the  peritoneum  where  it  forms  the  mesentery. 
Between  these  two  layers  there  are  found  loose  connective  tissue,  groups 
of  adipose  cells,  and  numerous  bloodvessels.     All  of  these,  on  account 
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of  their  thinness  and  transparency,  may  be  examined  by  cutting  the 
synovial  fringe  from  its  base.  If  the  vessels  are  a  little  congested,  the 
large  size  of  the  arteries  and  veins  is  noticeable.  The  capillaries  form 
a  very  dense  plexus  at  the  free  extremity  of  the  synovial  fringes. 

From  these  extremities  proceed  bodies  of  various  shapes ;  some  are 
filiform  prolongations  made  up  of  an  axis  of  connective  tissue,  and  cov- 
ered by  two,  three,  or  more  layers  of  epithelial  cells.  The  latter  are  pro- 
vided with  prolongations  which  join  them  together,  and  contain  nuclei, 
the  membrane  of  which  presents  a  double  contour.  This  epithelium 
resembles  very  closely  that  seen  upon  the  choroid  plexus.  At  times  the 
prolongations  have  the  shape  of  a  club,  covered  with  a  similar  layer  of 
epithelium ;  their  axis  formed  of  connective  tissue  frequently  contains 
cartilage  capsules.  Vessels  are  never  found  in  the  prolongations.  At 
their  base,  which  is  generally  wide  and  continuous  with  the  synovial 
fringe,  there  are  seen  one  or  more  vascular  branches. 

The  physiological  function  of  the  synovial  fringes  is  very  important. 
The  cells  which  cover  the  prolongations  are  the  true  organs  for  secreting 
the  synovial  fluid,  and  the  large  and  numerous  vessels  found  in  the 
fringes  carry  the  material  for  this  secretion. 

The  synovial  membrane  does  not  cover  the  surface  of  the  diarthrodial 
cartilages  at  the  points  where  the  cartilages  slide  upon  one  another. 

The  synovial  fluid  is  a  very  complex  liquid  containing  albumen,  mucin 
in  large  proportion,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fat,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, appears  as  granules  and  small  drops.  Epithelial  cells  and  cells 
resembling  white  blood  corpuscles  are  also  found. 

The  varieties  of  arthritis  are  acute  arthritis,  chronic  arthritis,  scrofu- 
lous arthritis  or  white  swelling,  and  gouty  arthritis. 


Sect.  II.— Acute  Arthritis. 

A. — Simple  Acute  Arthritis  and  Rheumatic  Arthritis. — Trau- 
matic arthritis  in  man  very  probably  presents  the  same  lesions  histo- 
logically as  rheumatic  arthritis.  The  anatomical  lesions  of  the  latter  do 
not  difler  from  traumatic  arthritis  artificially  provoked  in  the  higher 
animals. 

When  an  inflamed  articulation  is  opened,  there  flows  from  it  a  viscid 
ropy  fluid,  the  amount  and  appearance  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
degree  and  duration  of  the  inflammation.  In  some  cases,  this  fluid  re- 
sembles the  normal  synovial  fluid,  but  is  more  abundant ;  like  synovia,  it 
coagulates  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  ;  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
cellular  elements,  some  of  which  resemble  pus  cells,  others  much  larger, 
are  round,  and  contain  one  or  more  vesicular  nuclei.  In  the  protoplasm 
of  these  cells  fatty  granules  are  generally  seen,  which  sometimes  are  very 
abundant,  and  the  cell  then  has  the  appearance  of  a  granular  body  (cor- 
puscle of  Gluge).  The  synovia  is  more  or  less  cloudy,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  cellular  elements  and  the  degree  of  their  fatty 
change. 

There  are  usually  seen  in  the  liquid  mucous  flakes  similar  to  sputa. 
These  flakes  are  transparent  or  slightly  opaque,  and  present  all  the  inter- 
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mediate  degrees  between  mucous  and  purulent  sputa.  At  times  these 
flakes  have  a  greater  consistence,  and  when  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope are  found  to  contain  the  cellular  elemjnts  above  mentioned,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  granules  or  fibrils  bathed  in  the  synovia.  The 
puriform  appearance  of  the  flakes  depends  upon  the  number  of  cells  they 
contain.  In  some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  where  the  inflammation  has 
attacked  several  articulations,  or  only  a  single  one,  the  articular  cavity 
is  filled  with  a  creamy  pus  analogous  to  that  of  an  acute  abscess. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  injected,  the  capillaries  are  dilated  into 
ampullar  or  spindle-forms.  The  cells  of  the  synovial  fringes  present  very 
evident  signs  of  multiplication,  their  nuclei  become  vesicular  and  show 
one  or  more  bright  nucleoli.  The  nuclei  are  seen  in  the  process  of 
dividing,  and  some  cells  possess  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  separate  nuclei. 


Fig.  130. 


Fig.  131. 


Cells  cotttained  in  the  exuded  fluid  from 
the  articulation  at  the  liuee  of  a  dog,  the 
articular  cavity  having  been  opened  four 
days  previously  in  order  to  cause  a  sup- 
purative inflammatioa.  a.  Mother-cells. 
b.  Hour-glass  cells,  o.  Cells  which  do 
not  show  the  nucleus  without  the  addition 
of  water,  e,  d.  Pus  corpuscles.  ./.  Cells 
containing  two  nuclei.     High  power. 


Mucous  and  filirinous  fiakos  of  the  synovial  fluid 
in'  acute  articular  rheuiiiati.sm.  d.  Large  cell.  /,  6. 
Granular  bodies  (corpuscles  of  Gluge)  resulting  from 
the  fatty  degeneration  of  cells,  u.  Drops  of  free  fat. 
It.  Corpuscle  resembling  pus  or  lymph,  e.  Fibrinous 
reticulum,  entangling  cells,  fatty  granules,  and  fat 
drops.     High  power. 


In  a  case  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  examined  twenty-four  hours 
after  death,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  synovial  fringes  were  much  more 
transparent,  their  nuclei  were  seen  without  the  aid  of  any  reagent,  and 
surrounding  them  were  some  fat  granules  or  small  drops  of  mucin.  The 
shape  of  these  cells  in  man  is  always 'spherical ;  they  may  attain  a  large 
size ;  their  nuclei  are  vesicular,  their  nucleoli  round  and  refracting,  giving 
them  the  shape  and  dimensions  previously  ascribed  to  the  cells  of 
cancer. 

Generally,  in  this  form  of  arthritis,  the  connective  and  adipose  tissues 
are  not  notably  changed  ;  but,  if  the  inflammation  has  continued  a  long 
time,  the  lesions  of  inflamed  connective  tissue  are  then  seen. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  articulation  which 
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may  be  aiFected  in  acute  arthritis  ;  even  in  slight  attacks,  a  modification 
of  the  diarthrodial  cartilage  is  constantly  seen.  For  this  reason,  we 
object  to  the  names  of  synovitis  and  arthromeningitis,  given  by  Volkmann. 
We  do  not  think  that  in  acute  inflammations  of  the  joints  the  synovial 
membrane  is  the  only  part  affected. 

The  lesions  always  present  in  the  cartilage  consist  of  a  nutritive  irrita- 
tion and  a  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells,  which  is  very  readily  appre- 
ciated, since  the  arrangement  of  the  cellular  elements  and  capsules  in  diar- 
throdial cartilages  is  very  regular. 

As  seen  in  transverse  sections,  the  superficial  lenticular  capsules 
which  inclose  the  cellular  elements,  not  very  distinct  in  the  normal  state 
(see  p.  22T),  are  the  first  to  be  influenced  by  the  inflammatory  irritation. 
The  protoplasm  of  these  cells  swells,  the  nuclei  increase  in  size  and 
become  vesicular.  A  very  distinct  nucleolus  appears ;  the  capsules, 
which  were  flat,  become  spherical.  (Fig.  132.)  By  the  application  of 
picric  acid  upon  fresh  pieces,  all  these  changes  are  rendered  very  mani- 
fest, as  is  also  the  division  of  the  nucleus  which  involves  the  segmenta- 
tion of  the  protoplasm.  The  capsule  may  at  one  time  contain  several 
cells,  but  soon  each  cell  is  inclosed  in  a  secondary  capsule,  so  that  the 
lenticular  capsules  of  the  surface  which,  in  the  physiological  state, 
never  contain  more  than  a  single  cellular  mass,  envelop  now  two  or  a 
greater  number  of  secondary  capsules.  Most  writers  who  have  remarked 
this  phenomenon  (Redfern,  V.  Weber,  etc.)  in  chronic  arthritis  only, 
have  taken  the  secondary  capsules  for  the  cells.  This  mistake  may  be 
avoided  if  a  solution  of  iodine  is  added,  which  colors  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells  brown  and  gives  a  lighter  color  to  the  secondary  capsules. 


Acute  articular  rheumatism.  Condyloid  surface  of  the  femur.  Oblique  splitting  up  of  the  carti- 
lage. A  shred  of  the  cartilage  turned  back,  containing  a  primary  capsule,  ia  "which  are  seen  several 
secondary  capsules.    X  200. 

This  increase  of  the  superficial  cellular  elements  generally  does  not 
include  the  whole  extent  of  the  investing  cartilage,  but  is  seen  in  dissem- 
inated spots.  The  same  irregular  distribution  of  the  lesion  is  met  with 
in  the  deeper  layers,  which  may  be  affected  in  cases  where  the  arthritis 
is  intense  or  of  long  duration.  When  these  layers  are  implicated,  the 
cartilage  presents  changes  appreciable  without  the  help  of  the  microscope, 
consisting  of  swellings  which  to  the  finger  are  not  so  firm  as  normal 
cartilage,  and  when  cut  with  a  knife  do  not  offer  much  resistance.  Fre- 
quently there  are  seen  upon  these  prominences  clefts,  or  villi  pressed 
against  each  other,  or  even  shreds  free  at  one  of  their  extremities  and 
adhering  to  the  cartilage  by  the  other,  several  millimetres  or  even  a 
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centimetre  long.  In  some  rare  cases  of  acute  mono-articular  arthritis, 
ulceration  of  the  cartilage  has  heen  seen,  not  similar  to  that  occurring  in 
white  swelling  or  chronic  arthritis,  but  a  true  loss  of  substance  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  cartilage  matrix. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  a  vertical  section  from  the  tumefied 
part  of  the  cartilage  demonstrates  a  new  formation  to  have  invaded  the 
deep  layers  and  even  the  calcified  layers  of  the  cartilage.  The  new- 
formed  cells  and  the  formation  of  secondary  capsules  do  not  diifer  from 
those  described  in  the  superficial  layers.  Since  the  primary  capsules  of 
the  middle  layers  are  arranged  in  a  linear  manner  and  pressed  against 
one  another,  they  are  elongated  and  form  rows  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  cartilage,  while  the  lenticular  capsules  of  the  surface 
are  filled  with  secondary  capsules,  forming  lines  which  have  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  surface. 

The  proliferation  of  the  cells  is  always  accompanied  by  a  segmenta- 
tion of  the  fundamental  substance  between  the  primary  capsules,  causing 
strise  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  primary  capsules  (see  fig.  132). 
So  that  in  the  deep  layers  this  segment  lineation  is  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  while  in  the  superficial  layers  it  is  parallel. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  striae  give  rise  to  clefts,  which 
divide  the  cartilage,  as  if  an  incision  had  been  made  with  a  knife.  These 
incisions  are  parallel  to  the  surface  in  the  superficial  layers,  and  perpen- 
dicular in  the  deep  layers.  This  change  in  the  cartilage  may  be  con- 
founded with  the  villous  state  of  chronic  rheumatism,  from  which  it 
notably  differs,  as  will  be  later  seen. 

These  clefts  which  end  the  segmentation  of  the  cartilage  may  sepa- 
rate it  in  shreds  parallel  or  oblique  to  the  surface,  and  may  therefore  be 
larger  than  the  thickness  of  the  cartilage.  Very  frequently  these  shreds 
inclose  proliferating  cellular  elements.  When  a  true  ulceration  of  the 
cartilage  supervenes,  the  fundamental  substance  softens,  undergoes  a  kind 
of  liquefaction,  and  the  proliferated  cells  become  free. 

From  this  description  it  is  seen  that  in  acute  arthritis  the  diarthrodial 
cartilages  are  affected  as  well  as  the  synovial  membrane  ;  lesions  are 
produced  in  the  cartilage  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  synovial  membrane. 
Yet  the  hypersemia  and  exudation,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  vessels 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  play  an  important  role  in  the  inflammatory 
lesions  of  the  cartilage.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  superficial  cells  of 
the  cartilage  are  the  first  affected.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  exuded  liquids, 
from  which  they  draw  their  nutritive  material.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  nutritive  material  of  cartilage  is  not  derived  from  the  vessels  of  the 
bone,  since  the  calcified  layer  of  the  cartilage  prevents  it.  The  cellular 
elements  of  cartilage  have  in  arthritis  an  individual  activity  ;  for,  al- 
though all  may  be  equally  surrounded  by  the  liquid,  yet  all  do  not  equally 
participate  in  the  proliferation.  This  is  very  important,  because  at  the 
present  time  there  are  some  pathological  anatomists,  who  are  inclined  to 
deny  any  creative  activity  to  the  cellular  elements  in  inflammation. 

B. — Purulent  Arthritis. — By  purulent  arthritis  is  understood,  not 
suppurative  arthritis,  such  as  met  with  in  acute  rheumatism,  m  traumatic 
arthritis,  or  in  suppurating  white  swellings,  but  only  those  rapid  and 
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abundant  formations  of  pus,  suppurations  which  are  not  in  proportion  to 
the  other  inflammatory  phenomena.  This  form  of  arthritis  is  seen  in 
purulent  infection,  in  puerperal  fever,  in  malignant  smallpox,  glanders, 
etc.  The  synovial  membrane  and  fringes  are  more  or  less  injected; 
sometimes  to  the  unaided  eye  the  alterations  in  the  cartilage  cannot  be 
distinguished.  The  pi'ominent  lesion  consists  in  a  very  large  quantity  of 
pus,  such  as  met  with  in  an  abscess.  In  these  cases  it  is  very  evident 
that  we  cannot  explain  the  formation  of  the  pus  cells  by  a  simple  pro- 
liferation of  the  epithelium,  The  process  indicated  by  Cohnheim  may 
account  for  it,  although  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  great  num- 
ber of  pus  cells  can  come  from  the  blood,  since  in  purulent  arthritis 
several  articulations  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  inflammations  of 
the  same  nature  are  present  in  other  organs. 


Fig.  133. 


Aithiitis  from  purulent  infection.  <;.  Primary  capsule  filled  with  free  cells,  d.  Pibrillateil  matrix, 
a.  Primary  capsule  opened  upon  ttie  surface,  b.  Similar  capsule  as  the  preceding,  in  which  the  free 
cells  are  arranged  iu  a  row.  The  upper  left  edge  shows  a  purulent  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cartilage. 

In  a  few  cases  of  purulent  arthritis,  lesions  more  or  less  advanced  of 
the  diarthrodial  cartilage  are  found.  In  one  case  of  purulent  infection, 
the  cartilaginous  covering  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  only  a 
small  part  of  the  surface  of  one  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  was  covered 
by  cartilage.  The  rest  of  the  articulating  surface  belonging  to  the  bone 
was  simply  covered  by  the  calcified  layer. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  remaining 
piece  of  cartilage,  plainly  showed  the  process  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
cartilage,  and  a  direct  transformation  of  its  cellular  elements  into  pus  cor- 
puscles. The  primary  capsules  were  elongated,  filled  with  free  cells,  the 
secondary  capsules  being  dissolved,  and  forming  long  rows,  perpendicular 
or  oblique,  to  the  articular  surface. 

The  most  superficial  rows  opened  upon  the  surface  into  a  purulent 
mass,  which  consisted  of  elements  not  differing  from  those  contained  in  the 
elongated  rows.  These  cellular  elements  had  the  diameter  of  pus  cells, 
were  spheroid  or  angular,  and  inclosed  fat  granules,  some  had  even  become 
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granular  corpuscles.  It  was  very  evident  that  all  the  pus  cells,  filling  the 
articular  cavity,  were  not  derived  from  the  cartilages,  but  that  a  great 
number  of  them  had  their  origin  from  it,  is  not  less  certain. 


Sect.  III.— Chronic  Arthritis. 

A. — Hydrarthrosis. — Authors  who  have  studied  articular  diseases 
have  not  agreed  upon  the  place  hydrarthrosis  should  occupy  in  the  noso- 
logical list;  some,  as  Blandin,  Bonnet,  Billroth,  Volkmann,  place  it 
among  the  inflammations  ;  others,  as  Dupuytren,  N^laton,  among  dropsies. 
This  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
various  articular  affections  are  known  by  the  name  of  hydrarthrosis.  In 
reading  over  the  reports  of  the  autopsies,  among  others  those  of  Dupuy- 
tren, Blandin,  Brodie,  and  Bonnet,  it  is  found  that  there  are  in  the  dis- 
eased joints  lesions  which  belong  to  acute  or  chronic  rheumatism,  such 
as  congestion,  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  hypertrophy  of  the 
fringes,  and  even  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  ;  in  other  cases,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  does  not  exist  any  lesion  appreciable  to  the  unaided  eye — 
the  synovial  membrane  is  smooth  (Dupuytren). 

Opportunities  to  study  the  lesions  in  hydrarthrosis  seldom  occur; 
persons  suffering  from  the  disease  die  only  from  some  other  intercurrent 
affection,  and  at  the  present  time,  we  know  of  no  histological  examination 
except  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  puncture.  There  are  found  in  this  liquid 
epithelial  cells,  clear  or  containing  fatty  granules  (Volkmann),  but  these 
elements  are  met  with  in  normal  synovial  fluid,  and  their  presence  does 
not  furnish  anything  positive  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

B. — Chronic  Arthritis  by  Continuity  of  the  Inflammation. — 
This  form  of  arthritis  is  very  common.  The  articular  cartilaginous 
covering  is  very  notably  affected,  while  the  synovial  membrane  does  not 
present  any  appreciable  lesion.  The  disease  supervenes  in  the  articula- 
tions corresponding  to  the  two  extremities  of  a  bone  attacked  with  inflam- 
mation, or  a  rapidly  growing  tumor  (sarcoma,  carcinoma,  etc.).  When 
an  articulation  is  invaded  by  a  suppurative  inflammation,  as  seen  in  the 
second  period  of  white  swellings,  and  when  the  corresponding  bones  are 
affected,  then  the  neighboring  articulations  present  the  lesions  to  be 
described. 

The  articulating  cavity  does  not  contain  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  fluid.  The  synovial  membrane  is  generally  slightly  hyperaemic  ;  its 
fringes,  however,  may  present  a  very  marked  congestion. 

The  cartilages,  and  especially  those  which  correspond  to  the  diseased 
bone,  are  more  or  less  deeply  eroded,  the  surface  is  bare  or  covered  by 
a  connective  tissue  of  new  formation.  The  shape  of  these  erosions  is 
usually  very  irregular,  their  size  varies,  they  are  located  chiefly  at  the 
periphery  of  the  cartilage,  thus  reaching  the  margin  of  the  synovial 
membrane ;  but  solitary  or  confluent  erosions  are  frequently  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  cartilaginous  surface.  The  loss  of  cartilage  at  the  periph- 
ery is  often  replaced   by  a  vascular  connective  tissue,  which  is  con- 
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tinuous  with  the  synovial  membrane ;  but  when  it  takes  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  cartilage,  it  remains  bare,  or  is  filled  by  a  soft  mass. 

An  examination  of  these  erosions,  made  from  perpendicular  sections 
of  the  cartilage,  shows  that  the  loss  of  substance  is  due  to  a  solution  of 
the  cartilage  in  consequence  of  the  cellular  proliferation.  This  appears 
to  be  a  slow  process,  affecting  layer  after  layer,  so  that  the  capsules  in 
the  proximity  of  the  ulceration,  exhibit  only  phenomena  of  proliferation 
analogous  to  those  described  in  acute  arthritis. 

The  margins  of  the  parts  where  there  has  been  a  loss  of  substance  are 
festooned;  each  cavity  of  a  festoon  corresponds  to  an  opened  primary 
capsule,  the  cells  of  which  have  become  free,  and  have  floated  off  in  the 
synovial  fluid,  or  remain  and  form  a  collection  of  embryonic  cells,  which 
fills  up  the  cavity  caused  by  a  breaking  down  of  the  cartilage.  These 
cells  may  give  origin  to  an  embryonic  connective  tissue,  especially  when 
the  erosions  are  in  connection  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  synovial 
membrane  ;  the  vessels  of  the  synovial  membrane  enter  into  the  middle 
of  the  embryonic  tissue,  and  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  the  development  of  new  vessels. 

Seldom  in  this  form  of  arthritis  is  the  inflammation  so  active  as  to  give 
rise  to  suppuration.  This  latter  occurs,  however,  in  cases  of  intense  sup- 
purative osteitis,  when  the  bone  is  absorbed  and  replaced  by  granulation 
tissue;  the  cartilage  also  disappears,  only  the  layers  of  the  calcified 
portion  remaining.  This  condition  is  seen  in  diffused  phlegmonous 
osteitis,  in  deep  paronychia,  and  in  some  cases  of  destructive  osteitis  of 
the  phalanges  which  accompanies  perforating  ulcers  of  the  foot. 

C. — Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis. — Also  called  arthritis  deformans, 
formative,  or  proliferating,  nodular  rheumatism,  morbus  coxce  sinilis.  Al- 
though the  names  nodular  rheumatism,  dry  arthritis,  and  morbus  coxce 
senilis  are  given  to  distinct  clinical  affections  ;  yet  the  anatomical  lesions 
and  evolutions  are  the  same  in  these  different  maladies.  They  are 
essentially  characterized  by  a  villous  state  of  the  cartilages,  by  a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  synovial  fringes  and  by  ecchondroses  or  osteophytes  in 
the  circumference  of  the  cartilaginous  covering;  these  serious  lesions 
are  not  accompanied  by  any  notable  effusions  into  the  articular  cavities. 

The  lesions  of  chronic  rheumatism  differ  according  to  the  articulations 
affected,  and  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  the  phalangeal  articulations,  for  example,  the  changes  consist  in  the 
progressive  disappearance  of  the  centre  of  the  cartilage  by  the  villous 
transformation,  which  will  be  described  later ;  afterwards  small  cartila- 
ginous nodules  (ecchondroses)  are  developed  at  the  margin  of  the  car- 
tilaginous covering.  These  give  to  the  digital  articulations  a  peculiar 
appearance,  which  has  caused  the  disease  to  be  named  nodular  rheu- 
matism. At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  central  parts  of 
the  cartilage  have  disappeared,  and  the  ecchondroses  have  become  ossified. 
In  these  cases  the  articulating  surfaces  formed  by  an  eburnated  osseous 
layer,  have  lost  their  original  form,  and  present  furrows  or  grooves,  which 
may  be  determined  by  articular  movements. 

In  the  large  articulations,  as  the  knee,  there  is  seen  the  same  disap- 
pearance of  the  cartilage  in  its  central  portions,  the  same  formation  of 
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marginal  ecchondroses.  But  the  synovial  fringes  and  inter-articular 
ligaments  undergo  considerable  modifications.  The  fringes  are  hyper- 
trophled;  their  villi  enlarge  and  form  secondary  villi,  which  have  received 
the  name  of  dendritic  vegetations  of  the  synovial  membrane.  These  new 
formations  are  accompanied  by  great  vascular  development. 

The  synovial  villi  generally  become  cartilaginous,  and  form  spherical 
or  oval  masses  of  varying  size,  reaching  sometimes  that  of  a  hazel-nut, 
connected  by  a  pedicle  at  times  very  thin.  The  pedicle  may  be  broken, 
and  the  mass  set  free,  thus  forming  an  articular  foreign  body.  In  some 
cases  the  cartilaginous  formations  are  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts,  or 
they  present  to  the  unaided  eye  all  the  characters  of  a  vascular  bone. 
There  is  also  seen  in  the  articulations  a  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the 
inter-articular  ligaments  which  assume  the  characters  of  cartilaginous 
tissue. 

The  ecchondroses,  which  are  developed  around  the  articulation,  later 
undergo  osseous  transformation,  and  so  form  compact  or  spongy  osteo- 
phytes, sometimes  colossal  in  size,  and  very  varied  in  shape.  The  most 
remarkable  examples  of  these  osteophytes  are  seen  in  the  articulations  of 
the  hip,  in  the  disease  designated  morbus  coxce  senilis,  a  form  of  dry 
arthritis.  The  tendinous  insertions,  which  border  on  the  articulations,  may 
become  a  starting  point  for  the  formation  of  osteophytes,  and  in  these 
cases  the  diseased  articulations  present  the  most  singular  deformities. 
.  Whatever  may  be  the  articulation  affected,  and  in  every  form  of  the 
disease,  the  histological  process  is  the  same. 

It  consists  essentially  in  a  proliferation  of  the  old  cartilage,  and  in  a 
new  formation  of  cartilage  in  the  fibrous  parts,  therefore  the  name  de- 
fining it  best  is  proliferating  arthritis. 

The  histological  lesions  in  chronic  rheumatism  have  been  studied  by 
Redfern,  0.  Weber,  Volkmann,  etc.  These  authors  have  distinctly  seen 
what  takes  place  at  the  centre  of  the  cartilage  in  passing  into  the  villous 
state ;  but  they  have  not  understood  the  change  in  the  cartilage  at  its 
periphery  resulting  in  the  formation  of  ecchondroses.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cartilage  there  is  seen  in  perpendicular  sections  a 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  cartilage,  with  the  formation  of  capsules 
around  each.  The  enlarged  primary  capsules  contain  a  large  number  of 
secondary  capsules.  Very  often  these  secondary  capsules  form  groups 
enveloped  in  a  common  capsule.  In  other  cases,  the  primary  capsule  is 
filled  with  small  round  capsules,  which  are  not  held  together.  Former 
writers  have  taken  these  round  capsules  for  true  cells.  This  error  may 
be  avoided  by  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  which  colors  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  brown,  and  leaves  the  secondary  capsules  uncolored 
or  slightly  tinged. 

The  primary  capsules  on  the  surface  become  globular  and  much  dis- 
tended, finally  rupture  and  open  into  the  articular  cavity.  The  capsules 
of  the  second  row  and  those  located  deeper  can  enlarge  only  perpendicxi- 
larly  to  the  surface  of  the  cartilage.  As  they  are  arranged  in  a  linear 
manner,  they  open  one  into  the  other  and  form  parallel  rows.  These 
different  alterations  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  cartilage  in  proximity  to  a 
point  of  ossification  (see  p.  28). 

Upon  the  surface,  the  enlarged  primary  capsules  gradually  pour  their 
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Fig.  134. 


contents  into  the  articular  cavity,  and  the  rows,  deprived  of  their 
secondary  capsules,  contain  only  synovial  fluid  or  cellular  debris.  The 
fundamental  substance  of  the  cartilage,  included  between  the  spaces 
left  empty  by  the  falling  out  of  their  elements,  remains  for  a  long  time 
in  the  form  of  long  or  short  villi,  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  cartilage.  • 
These  filaments,  generally  very  thin,  are  constituted  simply  of  the 
fundamental  substance  of  the  cartilage,  or  they  contain  a  few  cartilage 
capsules.  These  last  are  found  especially  at  the  free  extremity  of  the 
villi  which  are  club-shaped.  The  filaments  vary  in  length,  appearing  some- 
times a  millimetre  long.  They  are  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
joint  or  slightly  oblique  ;  one  or  more  swellings  may  be  seen  in  which  exist 
primary  capsules  containing  secondary  capsules.  (Fig.  134.)  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  cartilaginous  filaments,  deprived  of  their  cells  and 

submitted  to  the  articular  friction,  gradually 
disappear  as  far  as  the  calcified  layer  of  the 
cartilage.  This  in  turn  is  worn  off,  and  the 
underlying  bone  wears  away  by  the  articular 
movements,  and  undergoes  eburnation.  This 
is  observed  particularly  in  chronic  arthritis 
occurring  in  locomotor  ataxia. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
know  how  the  eburnation  of  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  bone  occurs.  Yet  we  have  ob- 
served some  facts  which  may  explain  this 
process.  While  the  superficial  capsules  of 
the  cartilage  are  filled  with  new  cellular  ele- 
ments, those  situated  deeper,  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  calcified  layer,  undergo 
analogous  changes.  In  enlarging  they  extend 
toward  the  bone,  and  cause  the  absorption  of  the 
calcified  layer.  The  osseous  trabeculae,  which 
separate  them  from  the  medullary  cavities, 
are  in  their  turn  absorbed  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  seen  in  osteitis,  and  finally  the  enlarged  capsules  open  into  the 
medullary  spaces  of  the  bone.  The  cells  contained  in  capsules  are  emptied 
into  these  spaces,  as  the  superficial  capsules  are  emptied  into  the  articular 
cavity.  As  a  consequence,  the  medullary  spaces  which  border  on  the  in- 
vesting cartilage  are  filled  with  newly-formed  cells  developed  in  the  cartil- 
age— cells  presenting  all  the  characters  of  embryonic  marrow.  (Fig.  135.) 
The  subchondral  osseous  layer  which  contains  the  embryonic  marrow 
is  thin,  and,  to  the  unaided  eye,  appears  as  a  red  border.  This  layer 
is  transformed  into  the  eburnated  lamella  by  successive  metamorphoses  of 
the  embryonic  cells  into  bone  cells,  by  a  process  of  ossification  similar  to 
that  occurring  in  the  physiological  state.  It  is  probable  that  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  subchondral  compact  osseous  lamella  does  not  always 
take  place  by  the  process  mentioned.  It  is  possible  for  the  inflammation 
to  extend  in  a  direct  manner  into  the  spongy  tissue,  and  occasion  an 
inflammatory  eburnation. 

In  the  other  portions  of  the  epiphysis  the  marrow  is  highly  fatty,  the 
trabeculse  of  the  bone  are  thin,  being  easily  broken  with  the  finger, 
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which  may  penetrate  deeply  into  the  spongy  tissue.  These  thin  trabec- 
ulae,  under  the  microscope,  are  very  regular,  showing  the  osseous  cor- 
puscles containing  cells  but  no  fatty  granules. 

Ecchondroses  are  not  characteristic  of  chronic  rheumatism.  They 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  other  forms  of  arthritis  which  have  a  slow 
course,  due  to  scrofula  or  gout. 
Every  notable  proliferation  of  car- 
tilage, when  it  attacks  the  margin 
of  the  investing  cartilage,  causes 
the  formation  of  nodes.  The  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  cartilage  at  this 
time  always  disappears  by  a  villous 
transformation.  Therefore  we  have 
the  same  disease  determining  upon 
the  same  articular  surface,  a  dis- 
appearance of  a  great  part  of  the 
investing  cartilage,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  exuberant  production  of 
cartilage.  These  two  lesions,  how- 
ever, are  caused  by  the  same  histo- 
logical process.  The  difference 
which  exists  between  them  comes 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  mar- 
gin of  the  articular  cartilage  is 
covered  by  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  that  the  proliferated  elements 
collect  beneath  this  membrane  in- 
stead of  being  discharged  into  the 
articular  cavity.  A  vertical  section 
of  one  of  the  ecchondroses  shows  suc- 
cessively, first  a  fibrous  tissue  membrane,  then  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue, 
and  finally  proliferating  hyaline  cartilage.  The  fibrous  membrane,  which 
is  in  some  cases  distinctly  vascular,  varies  in  thickness,  and  is  directly 
continuous  with  the  synovial  membrane  and  periosteum.  Beneath  is 
seen  a  fibro-cartilaginous  layer  which  unites  it  to  the  hyaline  cartilage. 
This  latter  incloses  large  capsules  with  secondary  capsules,  forming  by 
their  union  a  complicated  system. 

This  tissue  has  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  cartilaginous  layers  which 
precede  ossification  in  the  short  bones.  The  ecchondroses,  however,  become 
ossified  in  time,  the  ossification  always  beginning  at  their  base,  and  from 
the  old  bone.  The  process  is  similar  to  physiological  ossification  (see  p. 
28).  The  osseous  tissue  invades  the  ecchondrosis,  which  finally  disap- 
pears, in  order  to  give  place  to  a  spongy  or  eburnated  osteophyte.  In 
chronic  rheumatism,  the  osteophyte  is  usually  eburnated  only  upon  the 
surface,  while  in  the  deeper  layers  it  is  spongy  and  contains  a  medullary 
tissue  which  is  fatty,  as  in  the  other  portions  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  The 
boundary  between  the  old  and  new  bone  in  osteophytes  is  always  very 
distinct;  these  osteophytes  belong  to  the  epiphyseal  exostoses. 

The  synovial  fringes  become  vascular ;  the  adipose  tissue  that  they  con- 
tain disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  embryonic  cells,  which  accumulating 
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give  rise  to  the  secondary  deridritic  vegetations.  Some  of  the  embryonic 
cells  contained  in  the  vegetations  form  cartilaginous  tissue,  the  peripheral 
cells  form  a  layer  continuous  with  the  fibrous  tissue.  The  cartilaginous 
nodules  so  produced  may  be  small  in  size,  but  very  numerous ;  those 
located  at  the  base  of  the  synovial  fringes  constitute  hj  their  union  thick 
plates,  which  extend  a  varying  distance  upon  the  synovial  membrane; 
others,  situated  in  the  villi  of  the  fringes,  are  fastened  to  the  synovial 
membrane  by  a  pedicle  varying  in  length  and  thickness. 

These  nodules  of  cartilage  may  undergo  calcareous  infiltration,  or  even 
a  true  ossification.  This  latter  is  always  accompanied  by  considerable 
vascularity ;  we  have  met  with  cartilaginous  nodules  fastened  to  the  syno- 
vial membrane  by  a  very  thin  pedicle,  and  which  have  undergone  very 
complete  ossification,  but  then  bloodvessels  were  included  in  the  pedicle. 
Frequently  these  suspended  bodies,  whether  cartilaginous,  calcified,  or 
osseous,  are  detached,  and  become  articular  foreign  bodies. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  articular  disease  is  accompanied  by  an  exu- 
berant formation  of  cartilaginous  tissue  at  first  and  osseous  afterwards, 
it  never  occasions  osseous  ankylosis,  diifering  in  this  from  other  forms  of 
chronic  arthritis,  which,  however,  do  not  result  in  osseous  formations  of 
such  large  dimensions. 

The  immobility  of  articulations  in  chronic  rheumatism  often  depends 
upon  the  osteophytes,  or  in  very  rare  cases  upon  a  fibro-cartilaginous  trans- 
formation of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  even  upon  a  fibrous  union  of  the 
two  articular  surfaces  bared  of  their  cartilage. 

D. — Scrofulous  Arthritis,  or  White  Swelling. — Up  to  the  present 
surgeons  have  described  white  swelling  without  defining  it  either  clinic- 
ally or  anatomically.  Their  descriptions  include  several  forms  of  artic- 
ular disease.  Clinically  they  designate  under  the  name  of  white  swelling 
all  chronic  articular  aflections  having  a  tendency  to  suppurate,  or  which 
are  suppurating. 

The  swelling  and  the  pallor  of  the  integuments  also  enter  into  the  clin- 
ical definition  that  has  been  given  by  them,  although  they  recognize, 
that  in  certain  stages  of  white  swelling,  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
may  be  the  seat  of  an  inflammation  accompanied  by  redness. 

In  this  disease  they  have  pointed  out  all  the  possible  alterations  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  of  the  cartilages,  and  of  the  bones.  Bonnet  is  the 
only  author  who  has  endeavored  to  find  in  white  swelling  a  constant  ana- 
tomical character  in  the  existence  of  fungous  granulations  of  the  synovial 
membrane  and  bones.  But  these  granulations  do  not  exist  in  all  the 
stages  of  white  swelling,  and  they  do  not  differ  from  large  granulations 
developed  elsewhere. 

In  the  clinical  course  of  this  affection  there  are  generally  two  periods ; 
the  first  long,  characterized  by  uneasiness  or  slight  pain  ;  the  second  in- 
dicated by  the  consequences  of  suppurative  inflammation. 

The  anatomical  lesions  of  white  swelling  differ  in  the  two  stages  of  the 
disease.  In  the  first  stage,  they  consist  in  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cells  of  the  cartilage,  and  very  often  of  the  bone  cells  of  the  epiphysis. 
In  the  second,  the  parts  which  have  died  from  the  fatty  degeneration 
occasion  around  them  an  eliminative  inflammation  (arthritis,  rarefying 
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osteitis,  suppuration,  granulations  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  of  the 
bone,  caries,  abscess  of  bone,  hyperostosis,  sclerosis  of  the  bone,  necro- 
sis, chronic  phlegmon  and  circumscribed  abscess). 

Tlie  anatomical  definition  of  zvhite  sivelling  is  based  upon  the  initial 
lesion,  viz.,  upon  the  initial  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  cartilage  and  bone.     The  other  lesions  belong  to  inflammation. 

First  Stage. — White  swelling  is  seldom  seen  in  the  first  stage  ;  how- 
ever we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  two  cases  during  suppu- 
rative inflammation,  and  were  able  to  recognize  traces  of  the  primary 
lesions  in  the  cartilages  and  bones.  The  synovial  membrane  appeared 
altered  ;  yet  the  synovial  fluid  was  not  more  abundant  than  in  the  normal 
state.  In  one  case  there  was  found  upon  the  surface,  as  well  as  upon 
the  cartilage,  a  concrete  mucous  exudation,  grayish  and  gelatinous, 
which  upon  section  showed  a  very  handsome  network,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  was  found  a  liquid  substance  destitute  of  cellular  elements.  The 
exudation  was  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  cartilage. 

The  cartilages  had  preserved  their  polished  surfaces  ;  they  were 
slightly  opaque,  and  had  lost  a  little  of  their  elasticity.  Vertical  sec- 
tions examined  under  the  microscope  show  all  the  layers  successively 
described  on  page  227.  The  cells  contain  fine  fatty  granules,  and  some 
are  completely  destroyed  by  fatty  degeneration.  This  change  begins  in 
the  superficial  layers  and  gradually  extends  to  the  deeper  parts,  at  times 
aifecting  the  whole  thickness  of  the  investing  cartilage.  Generally  the 
changes  are  not  equally  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  the  cartilage,  not  differing  in  this  from  other  car-  I'ig- 136. 

tilaginous  lesions  ;  one  part  of  the  investing  cartilage 
may  be  completely  transformed,  while  another  is 
modified  only  upon  the  surface,  or  even  does  not 
present  any  alteration.  ,^    __,  - 

The  fatty  degeneration  terminates  by  the  complete      .-i  , 

destruction  of  the  cells  contained  in  the  capsules,  ~  .^, 
wherein  are  found  only  fatty  granules,  the  nucleus  "-{^  /  —  -i 
of  the  cell  having  disappeared.  At  the  same  time,  '}-r-  "— _  ;' 
the  fundamental  substance  of  the  cartilage  is  soft-  '^'' 
ened,  and  does  not  resist  the  movements  and  pres-  section  of  cartuagodur- 
sure  of  the  articulation.  After  this  process,  the  iugtheflrststageofwhite 
capsules  containing  only  fatty  granules,  are  deformed    ™'='"'^«  [."""^'f  ^ '""?' 

^,   .  ,        .        p         *'  ,  .       r.        H  -^/^  degeneration  of  the  cai'ti- 

and  irregular  m  shape,  as  shown  in  fig.  136.  i^ge  ceiis.    High  power. 

Frequently  these  lesions  extend  into  the  second 
stage,  and  even  when  the  cartilage  has  undergone  fatty  degeneration 
throughout  its  entire  thickness,  it  may  persist  without  experiencing  any 
other  modification. 

The  epiphysis  presents  the  lesions  of  the  first  stage  of  caries.  There 
is  a  great  thinness  of  the  osseous  trabeculse,  the  cells  of  which  have 
mostly  disappeared,  and  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  while  the  marrow 
is  yellov ,  slightly  vascular,  and  fatty.  The  periosteum  and  soft  parts 
surrounding  the  articulations  appear  entirely  healthy. 

Second  Stage. — The  lesions  of  the  second  stage  vary  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  succeeding  the  mortification  of  the  cartilage 
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Fig.  137. 


and  bone.  The  synovial  membrane  becomes  vascular  and  thickened;  its 
adipose  tissue  disappears  in  order  to  give  place  to  an  embryonic  tissue, 
which  forms  granulations  and  produces  pus  which  is  discharged  into  the 
articular  cavity. 

When  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  after  the  destruction  of  the  carti- 
lage, the  extremities  of  the  bone  are  seen,  also  covered  by  granulation 
tissue  which  is  confounded  Avith  that  of  the  synovial  membrane.  If  an 
external  opening  exists  its  fistular  track  is  also  lined  with  these  granula- 
tions. In  white  swelling  the  granulations  are  specially  named  fungating 
or  fungus.  These  very  often  rest  upon  a  semi-transparent,  friable,  very 
vascular  layer  of  tissue,  which  may  become  lardaceous  in  consistency 
when  the  suppuration  ceases.  Subsequently  this  tissue  has  a  tendency 
to  complete  organization.  Sometimes  these  fungous  granulations  undergo 
a  caseous  metamorphosis.  The  structure  of  the  granulations  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  evolution  (see  Caries,  p.  207.) 

The  changes  which  supervene  in  the  cartilage  are  not  always  the  same ; 
where  the  investing  cartilage  has  undergone  fatty  degeneration  of  its 
cells  throughout  its   entire  thickness,  it  acts   as  a  foreign  body.     It  is 

softened,  so  that,  by  the  articular  movements 
which  still  continue,  it  is  detached  in  large  or 
small  layers,  which  either  attached  at  the  border 
or  perfectly  free,  float  in  the  articular  cavity. 
The  granulations  developed  in  the  epiphyses 
may  uplift  and  also  detach  the  cartilage. 

When  the  investing  cartilage  has  been  only 
partially  involved,  the  deeper  layers,  which 
generally  escape,  present  in  their  elements  le- 
sions which  produce  localized  thickenings,  ul- 
cerations of  its  villous  surface,  new  formations 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  even  ecchondroses.  All 
these  lesions  are  due  to  proliferation  of  the 
cells  of  the  cartilage,  which  during  this  evolu- 
tion of  an  irritative  nature,  do  not  present  fatty 
granules. 

The  superficial  layer  of  cartilage  having 
become  inert  through  the  destruction  of  its 
cells,  the  capsules  of  the  deep  layer  filled 
with  secondary  capsules,  and  arranged  in 
rows,  cannot  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  joint.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  proliferation  is  taking  place,  the  fundamental  substance 
becomes  transparent,  and  is  segmentated  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
rows.  It  is  this  process  that  causes  the  increase  in  thickness  of 
the  investing  cartilage,  which  in  places  may  reach  seven  millimetres. 
These  hypertrophies  are  generally  limited,  and,  besides  exuberant  carti- 
laginous portions,  which  form  regular  islands,  there  is  seen  granulation 
tissue  or  fibrous  tissue  in  the  process  of  organization,  or  again  ulcerated 
cartilaginous  surfaces.  These  surfaces  present  villous  filaments,  the 
shape  and  development  of  which  are  the  same  as  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
In  some  white  swellings  which  develop  slowly  in  the  second  stage, 
there  are  seen  marginal  ecchondroses,  less  perfect  and  more  irregular  than 
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in  chronic  rheumatism.  Their  origin  and  structure  are,  however,  the 
same  in  both  diseases.  They  are  developed  beneath  the  thickened  fib- 
rous tissue,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

When  the  cartilage  has  been  raised  on  masse  by  the  granulation  tissue 
of  the  bone,  or  when  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  villous  degeneration, 
it  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  granulation  or  embryonic  fibrous  tissue. 

In  the  first  case,  the  articulation  is  transformed  into  a  true  abscess, 
lined  by  a  pyogenic  membrane,  which,  when  the  pus  is  discharged  ex- 
ternally, is  covered  with  vegetations. 

Instead  of  the  articular  cavity,  there  exists  a  continuous  layer  of  em- 
bryonic tissue,  which  unites  and  separates  the  two  osseous  surfaces  of 
the  articulation.  In  this  young  tissue  osseous  trabeculse  develop,  and 
cause  a  complete  consolidation  of  the  two  bones.  This  is  a  favorable 
method  of  termination  for  the  disease,  yet  osseous  ankylosis  may  exist 
without  cessation  of  the  suppuration. 

The  lesions  of  the  epiphyses  in  white  swellings  consist  of  caries,  and 
all  the  consequences  that  this  disease  induces.  It  is  doubtful  if  true 
caries  is  ever  developed  far  from  an  articulation  (Volkmann),  and  it  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  articular  changes  of  white  swelling.  To 
what  has  been  said  of  caries,  it  should  be  added  that  the  granulations 
often  form  prominences  in  the  articular  cavity,  after  the  partial  or  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  cartilage.  The  caseous  sequestrse  or  the 
small  sequestrse  of  caries  may  also  be  discharged  into  the  articular  cavity. 

In  the  soft  parts  adjoining  the  articulation,  in  the  connective  tissue, 
in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  in  the  tendons  themselves,  there  are 
seen  all  the  lesions  of  chronic  inflammation.  It  is  especially  around 
the  fistular  openings  that  these  new  inflammatory  formations  are  mani- 
fest; there  is  no' essential  difference  between  these  different  lesions,  and 
those  which  occur  around  a  necrotic  bone.  However,  a.t  the  beginning 
of  the  second  stage,  there  is  seen  a  pufiiness  of  the  connective  tissue, 
which  somewhat  resembles  oedema.  This  oedema  will  be  studied  under 
connective  tissue. 

E.  Gouty  Arthritis. — Gouty  affections  of  the  articulations,  like 
scrofulous  arthritis,  are  divided  into  two  stages.  In  the  first  there  is 
seen  a  simple  nutritive  lesion  of  the  cartilage,  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  of  the  surrounding  fibrous  tissue,  which  in  the  second  stage  excites 
a  true  inflammation. 

Mrst  Stage. — The  lesions  of  this  stage  consist  in  an  infiltration  of 
urate  of  soda,  generally  in  the  form  of  needle-like  crystals,  into  the  car- 
tilage, the  synovial  membrane,  neighboring  fibrous  tissue  of  the  articula- 
tion, and  even  into  the  periosteum  and  areolae  of  the  spongy  tissue  of  the 
epiphyses. 

In  the  cartilage,  at  first  the  urate  of  soda  is  deposited  in  the  super- 
ficial portion,  never  upon  the  surface,  as  an  examination  with  the  unaided 
eye  would  seem  to  show.  When  the  articular  surface  is  examined,  it 
appears  like  a  chalky  and  polished  layer,  usually  glistening  although  very 
opaque ;  at  times  scarcely  perceptible  ridges  are  distinguishable,  and 
are  very  irregularly  arranged. 
16 
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Fig.  138. 


A  perpendicular  section  of  the  cartilage  shows  that  the  deposit  only 
occurs  in  the  roost  superficial  parts  ;  examined  with  the  microscope,  very 
often  the  urate  of  soda  is  found  to  have  accumulated  in  such  large  quan- 
tities that  nothing  but  an  opaque  and  granular  border  can  be  distinguished. 
Where  it  joins  the  deeper  parts,  the  needle-shaped  crystals  are  seen 
radiating  from  a  centre,  which   is  generally  a  cartilage  cell.      These 

needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  from  five 
to  six  millimetres  long,  are  either  rectilinear 
or  curved.  When  the  deposit  of  urates  is 
considerable,  and  all  the  needle-like  crystals 
radiate  from  a  centre,  the  mass  resembles 
very  much  a  thorn-apple. 

To  ascertain  if  the  dark  border  upon  the 
surface  of  the  cartilage  is  not  simply  a 
deposit  formed  upon  the  surface,  acetic  acid 
or  potassa  is  employed.  The  salts  are 
gradually  dissolved,  and  it  is  seen  that  they 
are  deposited  in  the  cartilage.  The  reagent 
acts  upon  each  group  of  crystals  from  the 
periphery  to  the  centre,  so  that  the  funda- 
mental substance  of  the  cartilage  may  be 
completely  deprived  of  its  urates,  while  that 
in  the  cells  remains.  When  acetic  acid  is 
used,  at  the  same  time  that  the  urate  of  soda 
disappears,  there  is  seen  the  formation  of 
lozenge  or  hexagonal,  transparent,  and  color- 
less crystals  of  uric  acid. 

To  the  unaided  eye,  upon  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  synovial  membrane,  are  seen  small  white  opaque  spots, 
caused  by  a  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  interior  of  the  membrane ; 
although  very  superficial  in  appearance,  these  deposits  are  very  inti- 
mately connected  to  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  cannot  be  removed  by 
scraping. 

The  synovial  fringes,  ligaments,  periosteum,  sheaths  of  the  tendons, 
peri-articular  connective  tissue,  sheaths  of  the  nerves,  external  sheaths  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  skin  itself  may  be  be  invaded  by  analogous  deposits. 
These  deposits  appear  to  be  between  the  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue, 
so  formed  that  the  white  and  opaque  mass  cannot  be  isolated.  In  their 
centre,  besides  granules  and  crystals  of  urates,  are  found  fibres  of  con- 
nective tissue. 

When  the  p6ri-articular  deposits  of  urates  attain  such  a  size  as  to  be 
observed  during  life,  they  are  called  a  topkug  {chalk- stime).  Very  often 
in  the  centre  of  these  chalk-stones  there  is  found  a  white  pulp,  which 
being  removed  leaves  a  cavity,  the  wall  of  which  varies  in  thickness,  being 
composed  of  connective  tissue  infiltrated  with  urates.  The  soft  chalky 
mass  contained  in  the  centre,  when  diluted  with  water,  shows  very 
beautiful  needle-shaped  crystals  of  urate  of  soda. 

In  a  second  stage  of  the  disease,  considered  only  histologically,  the 
cartilages  through  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  urate  of 
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soda,  undergo  changes  Avhich  should  be  considered  of  an  inflammatory 
nature. 

This  irritation  of  the  cartilages  is  recognized,  with  the  unaided  eye, 
by  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  deep  cartilaginous  layer,  not  infiltrated 
with  urates,  and  by  ecchondroses.  Beneath  the  superficial  layer,  in- 
crusted  with  urates,  the  cartilage  is  more  transparent  than  customary, 
and  presents  a  bluish  color,  when  studied  by  a  perpendicular  section. 
This  layer  varies  in  depth,  at  times  being  thicker  than  the  normal 
investing  cartilage,  again  it  may  be  scarcely  seen.  Sometimes  the  entire 
investing  cartilage  may  be  infiltrated  with  urates  or  have  completely  dis- 
appeared. 

By  a  microscopic  examination  there  is  seen  in  the  bluish  layer  a 
proliferation  of  cells  with  enlargement  of  the  primai'y  capsules,  which 
form  rows  between  which  the  fundamental  substance  has  become  trans- 
parent and  segmented.  These  phenomena  of  irritation,  which  are  much 
less  marked  than  in  chronic  rheumatism  or  in  scrofulous  arthritis, 
never  lead  to  villous  degeneration,  because  the  superficial  infiltrated 
layer  becomes  inert,  and  does  not  permit  the  enlarged  capsules  to  open 
into  the  articular  cavity.  Therefore  there  is  at  times  a  true  accumulation 
of  new  cartilaginous  elements,  and  consequently  a  hypertrophy  of  the 
cartilage. 

The  disappearance  of  the  cartilage  is  caused  by  the  progressive  wear- 
ing away  of  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  infiltrated  with  urates;  there 
is  a  loss  of  elasticity  ;  it  does  not  resist  the  action  of  friction.  The 
opposed  surfaces  are  worn  away  by  the  articular  movements.  This  may 
be  demonstrated  in  preparations  after  the  action  of  a  solution  of  potassa, 
when  we  see  at  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  the  round  or  elongated 
capsules  perpendicular  to  the  surface — a  very  clear  indication  that  the 
superficial  layer  formed  of  flattened  capsules  has  completely  disappeared. 
This  wearing  away  of  the  cartilage,  however,  only  occurs  in  the  very 
movable  articulations,  while  in  those  less  movable  it  is  not  seen  even  in 
chronic  cases  of  gout. 

When  the  cartilages  have  disappeared  there  remains  in  their  place 
chalky  matter,  which  separates  the  end  of  the  bones,  or,  as  we  have 
seen  in  one  case,  there  is  a  true  osseous  ankylosis.  In  place  of  the 
articular  cavity,  the  areolae  of  spongy  tissue,  which  contained  urate  of 
soda,  were  seen  to  have  enlarged,  so  that  the  interarticular  line  was 
only  represented  by  a  white  mark.  A  longitudinal  cut  of  the  bones 
showed  this  singular  arrangement  very  distinctly.  The  ankylosis  evi- 
dently resulted  from  an  osteitis  limited  to  the  extremities  of  the  bones. 

These  are  not  the  only  conditions  in  which  the  medullary  tissue  of 
bones  may  be  infiltrated  with  deposits  of  urates.  They  have  been  found 
in  the  extremities  of  bones,  the  investing  cartilage  of  which  has  been 
preserved. 

Formative  irritation  of  cartilage  may,  in  gouty  arthritis,  as  in  other 
forms  of  arthritis,  cause  the  formation  of  ecchondroses.  Generally  these 
ecchondroses  are  smaller  than  those  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  the  peri- 
articular nodules  in  gout  are  chiefly  due  to  chalk-stones,  yet  they  may 
be  considered  partly  as  ecchondroses. 

Gouty   arthritis   is  never    suppurative,  but   sometimes    very    chronic 
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eliminating  suppurative  inflammations  are  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
subcutaneous  chalk-stones.  The  pus  cells  are  then  associated  with 
granules  and  crystals  of  urates. 

The  two  stages  that  have  been  given  to  the  histological  lesions  of  gout 
are  not  so  distinct  as  the  preceding  description  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose. The  deposits  of  urates  may  occur  in  proliferating  cartilages  ; 
for  the  primary  capsules  containing  a  large  number  of  secondary 
capsules  indicate  very  positively  a  formative  irritation,  and  the  large 
spherical  capsules  have  an  analogous  signifiication,  and  may  contain  crys- 
tals of  urate  of  soda.  From  the  clinical  symptoms  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  deposit  continues  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  and  that 
the  attacks  of  gout  have  some  connection  with  the  inflammatory  exten- 
sions alongside  of  the  joints.  It  is  known,  from  the  observations  of 
Garrod,  that  there  is  no  excess  of  urates  in  the  blood  during  the  attacks ; 
and  it  is  proven,  at  least  in  birds  in  whom  the  ureters  have  been 
ligated,  that  iniiltrations  of  urates  are  not  dependent  uj)on  an  excess  of 
urates  in  the  blood. 


Sect.  IV,— Tumors  of  the  Articulations. 

Primary  tumors  of  the  structures  which  constitute  the  articulations  are 
extremely  rare,  if  we  except  the  ecchondroses  which  are  produced  in 
consequence  of  an  arthritis. 

Ecchondroses  originating  in  the  intervertebral  disks,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  be  connected  with  inflammation  ;  their  cause  is  not  known. 
They  are  found  at  the  autopsies  of  subjects  generally  advanced  in  age, 
and  usually  several  are  present.  The  intervertebral  disk  is  adherent  to 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  in  the  same  manner  as  the  diarthrodial  carti- 
lages. Upon  each  osseous  surface  there  is  seen  successively  a  layer  of 
calcified  cartilage,  then  a  layer  of  homogeneous  or  segmented  hyaline 
cartilage,  which  limits  a  cavity  filled  with  a  mucous  mass.  The  verte- 
bral ecchondroses  are  developed  from  the  hyaline. cartilage.  They  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  tAvo  masses  held  together  and  separated  by  a  layer 
of  fibro-cartilage,  which  indicates  the  inter-articular  line.  In  subjects 
advanced  in  age  these  ecchondroses  are  frequently  ossified,  and  the 
osteophytes  often  are  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  longitudinal  plane 
in  which  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue  still  exists.  It  may  also  happen  that 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  layer  has  undergone  ossification,  and  then  the  two 
vertebral  bodies  ai-e  consolidated. 

J.  Mtiller  has  pointed  out  in  the  articulations  a  form  of  lipoma  which 
he  calls  dendritic,  characterized  by  a  number  of  lobules  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  articular  cavity,  yet  united  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Physiologically,  the  synovial  fringes  contain  adipose  tissue  ;  the  den- 
dritic lipoma  may  simply  be  an  exaggeration  of  this.  The  afi'ection  is 
very  rare  ;  Ave  have  never  met  with  it. 

Tubercles  of  the  Synovial  Membrane. — There  is  another  neoplasm  of 
the  synovial  membrane  which  seems  to  be  more  common,  although  it  has 
not  often  been  described.    It  consists  of  miliary  tuberculous  granulations 
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of  the  synovial  membrane.  Virchow  simply  mentions  it.  Koster  has 
collected  a  few  cases,  but  has  not  yet  published  thera.  The  preparations 
he  showed  us  in  Wiirtzburg,  and  a  case  of  the  same  nature  that  we  have 
since  seen,  will  serve  us  for  a  description  of  tubercles  of  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  articular  cavity  contains  pus ;  the  synovial  membrane  is  thickened 
and  changed  into  a  pulpy  layer  resembling  a  pyogenic  membrane,  in 
which  are  seen  semitransparent  or  opaque  granulations.  By  cutting 
through  the  membrane  these  granulations  are  seen  throughout  its  entire 
thickness.  These  tuberculous  granulations  are  found  disseminated  or 
confluent,  translucent  or  caseous,  possessing  all  the  characters  pointed 
out  on  page  112  ;  between  these  granulations  embryonic  tissue  exists, 
traversed  by  dilated  vessels.     The  adipose  tissue  has  disappeared. 

The  cartilage,  to  the  unaided  eye,  appears  normal,  or  it  has  lost  its 
elasticity,  and  its  surface  is  not  smooth.  In  the  case  that  we  examined, 
the  lesions  of  acute  arthritis  were  found ;  the  most  superficial  portion 
of  the  cartilage  was  softened  and  segmented ;  the  most  superficial  capsules 
seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and  there  was  a  proliferation  of  the  deeper 
capsules. 

The  spongy  tissue  of  the  epiphysis  was  not  rarefied,  difiering  from 
what  is  seen  in  white  swelling,  and  the  bone  cells  of  the  trabeculai  did 
not  contain  fatty  granules. 

It  is  certain  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  arthritis  which  accompa- 
nies this  tuberculous  new  formation  and  its  results  have  been  confounded 
with  scrofulous  arthritis  ;  yet  these  two  affections  seem  to  us  very 
distinct.  The  symptomatology  of  tuberculous  arthritis  is  entirely 
unknown. 

Tumors  having  their  Origin  in  the  Neighboring  Parts  and  Pene- 
trating into  the  Articular  Cavity. — Tumors  of  the  bones,  and  especially 
sarcomata  which  are  the  most  common  of  all,  seldom  penetrate  into  the 
articular  cavity.  The  calcified  layer  of  the  cartilage  does  not  so  readily 
absorb  as  does  the  bone  when  irritated  by  a  neoplasm  ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  layer  yields,  and  then  the  morbid  mass  grows  into  the  articular 
cavity.  This  penetration  has  been  preceded  by  all  the  phenomena  which 
have  been  previously  described  under  chronic  arthritis  by  continuity. 

In  some  persons,  and  particularly  in  children,  there  is  seen  a  loss  of 
substance  of  the  articular  surface,  cut  out  as  if  by  a  punch,  establishing 
a  communication  between  the  joint,  and  a  cavity  of  varying  size  ex- 
cavated in  the  tissue  of  the  epiphysis.  The  osseous  tissue  which  limits 
this  cavity  is  rarefied,  filled  with  granulation  tissue  infiltrated  by  pus,  or 
is  condensed.  The  surface  of  this  cavity  is  lined  by  granulation  tissue 
or  by  a  caseous  layer.  In  the  interior  of  the  cavity  there  is  found 
pus  or  caseous  matter  more  or  less  concrete.  The  articulation  contains 
pus,  and  all  the  changes  of  suppurative  arthritis  are  seen.  All  surgeons, 
N^laton  especially,  have  considered  this  lesion  to  be  tuberculous  in  its 
nature. 

The  histological  examinations  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  upon 
this  subject  have  not  permitted  us  to  form  a  definite  opinion,  for  we 
know,  at  the  present  time,  that  caseous  degeneration  is  not  necessarily 
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specific.  In  the  osseous  tissue  which  surrounds  the  openings  we  have 
only  found  modifications  belonging  to  osteitis. 

The  margins  of  the  perforations  in  the  cartilage  show  a  proliferation 
of  the  cartilage  cells  as  in  other  cases  of  chondritis. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before  coming  to  a  positive  conclusion, 
to  wait  for  new  cases  where  the  changes  are  more  recent,  or  cases  in 
which,  by  the  side  of  the  old  alterations,  we  may  find  points  presenting 
the  characters  of  tubercles  of  bone,  as  has  been  seen  in  Pott's  disease. 


CHAPTER    lY.  . 

CHANGES  OF  THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE  AND  SEROUS  CAVITIES. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology  of  the  Connective  Tissue  and  Serous  Cavities. 

By  injecting  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  serum  of  the  blood  into  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  an  adult  mamraifera,  a  portion  of  the 
tissue  will  be  distended  in  the  form  of  a  spherical  ball ;  the  size  of  this 
mass  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  injected;  once  produced,  by 
further  injection  it  may  be  enlarged  to  a  considerable  size.  This  fact 
alone  demonstrates  that  there  are  not  in  the  connective  tissue  spaces  ana- 
logous to  those  which  Bichat  designated  by  the  name  of  cells.  The  con- 
nective tissue  consists  of  innumerable  filaments  of  great  flexibility.  When 
fluid  is  injected  with  some  pressure  it  causes  them  to  be  compressed,  they 
are  then  closely  applied  one  to  the  other  at  the  border  of  the  ball,  where 
they  finally  surround  a  sort  of  cyst.  This  kind  of  limiting  membrane  of 
the  spherical  ball  is  formed  of  fibres  which  slide  one  upon  the  other,  so 
that  if  we  inject  more  fluid  the  cyst  is  enlarged,  but  always  has  a  spheri- 
cal form.  A  few  filaments  traverse  the  injected  substance  in  different 
directions,  so  that  it  is  inclosed  in  meshes,  and  upon  section  the  mass 
presents  a  gelatinous  appearance. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  infiltrated  portion  of  the  oedematous 
ball,  removed  with  scissors,  shows  the  presence  of  filaments  which  are 
fasciculi  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres.  The  fasciculi  of  connec- 
tive tissue  are  longitudinally  striated  ;  they  seem  to  be  formed  by  a  col- 
lection of  fibrils,  and  are  therefore  named  fasciculi.  They  appear  wavy 
or  zigzag ;  their  diameter  varies  greatly,  and  carmine  colors  them  red. 
After  the  action  of  carmine,  if  examined  in  water  or  glycerine  to  which 
acetic  or  formic  acid  has  been  added,  they  swell,  lose  their  color  and 
fibrillar  appearance.  The  swelling  is  not  equal  at  all  points,  and  there 
are  seen  constrictions  in  the  form  of  rings  or  spirals,  which  seem  to  be 
caused  by  a  kind  of  fibre,  stained  red.  Plenle  has  named  these  fibres 
annular  or  spiral  fibres,  and  considers  them  to  be  elastic  in  nature. 

Elastic  fibres  are  found  along  with  the  fasciculi,  and  are  character- 
ized by  their  refraction,  their  perfect  cylindrical  shape,  their  anastomoses, 
and  their  resistance  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid. 

Between  the  fasciculi  there  are  found  two  kinds  of  cells :  one,  placed 
along  the  fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue,  are  large,  flat  like  the  endo- 
thelial cells  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  contain  a  nucleus,  also  very 
flat,  in  which  one  or  more  nucleoli  are  seen.  The  other  cells  are  found 
free,  and  have  all  the  characters  of  white  blood  corpuscles  or  lymph  cells. 
In  normal  connective  tissue  all  the  fasciculi  touch  and  slide  easily  one 
upon  the  other. 
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From  the  preceding  description  it  is  clear  that  the  cellular  tissue  may  be 
considered  as  a  vast  cavity  traversed  by  fasciculi  which  are  continued  into 
the  skin,  aponeuroses,  periosteum,  etc. — these  fasciculi  sliding  upon  one 
another,  as  the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  serous  cavity.  Between  the  fasci- 
culi there  is  found  in  the  physiological  state  a  fluid  in  which  are  suspended 
lymph  cells,  and  the  fluid  itself  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  lymph. 

In  the  serous  cavities  there  is  also  found  a  fluid  containing  the  same 
elements.  By  physiological  experiments  has  been  recognized  a  direct 
communication  of  these  minute  serous  cavities  with  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

In  the  frog,  the  small  lymph  spaces  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
are  replaced  by  vast  sacs,  named  serous  or  lymphatic  sacs,  traversed  by 
fibrous  bands  with  muscles  and  nerves.  By  injecting  into  the  lymphatic 
sacs  of  the  frog,  fine  particles  of  coloring  material,  they  are  found  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  lymph  corpuscles  and  carried  into  the  blood  (Cohnheim 
and  Recklinghausen).  In  the  serous  cavities  of  mammiferge  similar  phe- 
nomena have  been  observed  by  Recklinghausen,  who  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject very  attentively.  When  milk,  red  blood  cells,  or  particles  of  colored 
substances  are  placed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  beneath  the  diaphragm, 
they  pass  through  the  endothelial  layer  by  means  of  small  orifices 
(stomata)  between  the  cells,  and  enter  into  the  superficial  lymphatics. 
Fine  particles  of  colored  substances  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue  of  man  and  mammifera  soon  reach  and  accumulate  in  the 
corresponding  lymphatic  glands,  but  when  they  are  injected  into  the 
bloodvessels  they  do  not  pass  into  these  glands  (Langerhan's).  These 
different  physiological  facts  demonstrate  very  positively  the  relations  be- 
tween connective  tissue  lymph  spaces  and  serous  cavities. 

A  physiological  or  accidental  subcutaneous  mucous  bursa  results  from 
the  fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue  being  separated  and  pushed  aside 
at  a  certain  point,  where  they  are  closely  pressed  together  and  form  a  re- 
sisting membrane.  Generally  mucous  bursse  are  traversed  by  connective 
tissue  fasciculi  arranged  as  a  membrane.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
cavity  is  lined  by  an  endothelium  which  forms  a  complete  or  incomplete 
covering,  the  cells  of  which  do  not  differ  from  those  found  upon  the 
fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  sheaths  of  the  tendons  are  analo- 
gous to  serous  cavities,  they  ai'e  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  flat  endothelial 
cells.  The  external  layer  of  connective  tissue  fibres  blends  with  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue. 

The  large  serous  cavities  (the  pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  and 
arachnoid),  although  very  complicated  in  their  anatomical  structure,  are 
all  of  the  same  histological  type,  and  very  simple ;  a  layer  of  dense 
connective  tissue  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  flat  endothelial  cells.  The 
size  and  shape  of  these  cells  are  very  variable.  The  connective  tissue 
which  constitutes  the  wall  of  serous  cavities  contains  very  numerous 
lymphatic  vessels,  the  most  superficial  being  immediately  beneath  the 
endothelium  (Recklinghausen,  Ludwig  and  Schweigger  Seidel.) 

Sect,  II.— Congestion  and  Hemorrhage  of  the  Connective  Tissue. 

Simple  congestion  of  the  connective  tissue  is  frequently  seen  durino-  life 
without  leaving  any  trace  after  death.     Yet  when  it  occurs  in  connection 
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with  inflammation  or  hemorrhage,  the  vessels  of  the  connective  tissue  in 
the  cadaver  are  often'found  filled  with  blood.  By  removing  a  piece  of  the 
congested  tissue,  and  examining  it  with  the  microscope,  the  capillaries 
are  seen  filled  with  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  twenty-four  hours  after 
death  appear  crenated.  The  capillaries,  especially  in  inflammation,  are 
seen  regularly  dilated  or  moniliform.  There  may  be  oedema  Avith  the 
congestion. 

The  effusion  of  blood  into  the  connective  tissue  is  very  common ;  it 
occurs  in  contusions,  wounds,  general  diseases  which  are  accompanied  by 
hemorrhages,  etc.  The  blood  escaping  from  the  vessels  runs  between  the 
fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue  and  separates  them.  A  microscopic 
examination  of  a  section  in  which  this  lesion  has  occurred,  shows  the 
fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue  cut  longitudinally  or  transversely,  sepa-, 
rated  from  each  other;  the  spaces  filled  with  blood,  resembling  very 
much  a  cavernous  angioma. 
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Transverse  section  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  dog  in  a  wouud  dusted  witli  vermilion,  a.  Con 
nective  tissue  cells  arranged  to  form  half  circles  around  the  fasciculi,  &,  of  the  connective  tissue 
which  have  become  transparent  from  the  action  of  glycerine,  a'.  Connective  tissue  cells  seen  longi- 
tudinally, c.  Lymph  corpuscles  infiltrated  "with  vermilion,  situated  iu  the  inter-fascicular  space.'^, 
which  are  enlarged  and  filled  with  a  granular  exudation.  The  connective  tissue  cells  here  seen  are 
slightly  swollen;  they  also  contain  granules  of  vermilion 


Later,  within  ten  days,  the  extravasated  blood  has  undergone  consider- 
able change  ;  the  fibrin  which  coagulates  around  the  blood  corpuscles 
and  supports  them  experiences  a  molecular  metamorphosis.  The  red 
corpuscles  are  destroyed,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition  are 
found — granular  hsematoidin  or  at  least  an  analogous  red  matter,  yellow  or 
brown  granules  derived  from  the  hsemoglobin,  albuminoid  granules  com- 
ing probably  from  the  pi^roglobin,  and  finally  fat  granules. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  metamorphoses  are  taking  place  in  the  blood. 
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there  occur  in  the  infiltrated  connective  tissue  changes  of  an  irritative 
nature,  which  terminate  by  eliminating  all  the  products  of  decomposition. 
AVhite  blood  cells,  containing  colored  granules  which  they  have  absorbed, 
are  very  numerous.  They  afterwards  return  to  the  blood  or  lymphatic 
circulation,  and  carry  with  them  the  contained  granules.  The  flat  or  fixed 
cells  of  the  connective  tissue  are  swollen  and  contain  foreign  granules.  It 
is  to  these  two  histological  phenomena  that  must  be  attributed  the  complete 
disappearance  of  ecchymoses,  and  also  the  persistent  pigmentation  of 
some  cicatrices. 

The  different  colors  of  an  ecchymosis,  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  are 
due  to  the  hasmoglobin ;  at  first  soluble,  the  latter  is  gradually  changed 
into  colored  granules  named  hsmatoidin  or  melanin.  These  granules 
■act  towards  the  surrounding  living  elements  like  fine  colored  particles 
injected  into  the  connective  tissue.  They  cause  an  irritation  which 
determines  the  appearance  of  numerous  white  blood  cells,  which  finally 
absorb  and  carry  away  the  solid  granules. 

The  irritation  produced  by  the  colored  granules  which  come  from  the 
blood,  varies  in  intensity.  Sometimes  it  passes  away  unperceived,  again 
there  is  suppuration  and  an  abscess. 


Sect.  III.— (Edema. 

Histologically  oedema  is  essentially  characterized  by  an  effusion  of  al- 
buminous fluid,  which  takes  place  between  the  fibres  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  separates  them  from  one  another. 

When  oedematous  loose  connective  tissue  is  incised,  instead  of  a  dense 
felt-like  tissue,  there  is  seen  a  gelatinous,  transparent,  trembling  mass,  in 
the  midst  of  which  are  found  small  collections  of  adipose  tissue,  thin  white 
markings  and  red  trabeculse  which  correspond  to  the  vessels.  This 
appearance  results  from  the  retention  of  fluid  between  the  fibres  of 
the  connective  tissue,  as  water  is  retained  when  imbibed  by  a  piece  of 
cotton.  If  a  fragment  of  oedematous  connective  tissue  is  examined  with- 
out stretching,  the  fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres 
contract,  and  expel  the  fluid,  and  the  tissue  returns  to  the  normal  state. 
That  this  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  fibres,  may  be  proven  by  placing 
the  fragment  in  fluid,  when  it  is  found  that  the  tissue  does  not  again  be- 
come filled  with  the  liquid.  This  property  of  the  connective  tissue  fibres 
is  retained  for  a  long  time  notwithstanding  their  distension,  and  explains 
the  easy  and  continual  discharge  of  fluid  from  punctures  made  throuo-h 
the  skin  of  dropsical  patients.  The  fluid  which  flows  from  the  punctures 
is  transparent  and  albuminous  ;  it  neither  coagulates  spontaneously,  nor 
after  the  addition  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  indicates  that  it  does 
not  contain  fibrinogenic  substance,  and  therefore  it  may  be  separated 
from  inflammatory  fluid.  There  are  always  found  in  an  oedematous  fluid 
a  few  white  blood  cells. 

A  histological  examination  of  this  infiltrated  tissue  shows  the  fasciculi 
of  the  connective  tissue  separated  from  one  another.  In  the  spaces 
formed  by  this  separation,  there  is  found  a  fluid  which  contains  white 
blood  corpuscles  or  lymph  cells,  more  numerous  than  in  the  physiological 
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condition.  The  cells  applied  along  the  fasciculi,  the  fixed  cells  of  the 
tissue,  are  more  or  less  swollen,  contain  a  very  distinct  nucleus  and  re- 
fracting granules.  In  the  composition  of  these  granules  there  is  fat ; 
but  it  is  not  perfectly  formed,  since  chromic,  acetic,  and  picric  acids  have 
not  the  same  reaction  upon  them  as  is  obtained  upon  pure  fat  granules. 
These  reagents  diminish  their  diameters  and  increase  their  refraction. 
It  is  probable  that  these  granules  seen  in  the  cells  of  connective  tissue  are 
a  combination  of  fatty  principles  with  an  albuminoid  substance,  and  that  a 
separation  is  produced  by  the  acids. 

Sometimes  in  the  cells  of  oedematous  connective  tissue,  there  are  seen 
colored  granules,  bright  yellow,  very  small  and  often  angular,  formed 
possibly  from  the  coloring  substance  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
This  pigmentation  of  the  connective  tissue  fibres  and  the  elastic  fibres  does 
not  undergo  any  appreciable  change. 

The  bloodvessels  which  traverse  the  oedematous  parts  are  filled  with 
red  corpuscles,  the  proportion  of  white  blood  cells  is  increased.  In  some 
cases  the  red  corpuscles  are  so  nume- 
rous and  so  compressed  one  against 
the  other,  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  vessel  appearing  as  if 
injected  by  a  homogeneous  mass. 
The  vessels  are  very  readily  recog- 
nized, and  they  are  separated  by  the 
fiuid  as  are  the  fasciculi  of  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  adipose  cells,  in  oedema,  gen- 
erally undergo  a  change.  When 
oedema  is  artificially  produced  in  the 
dog,  there  is  seen  a  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  protoplasm  situated  be- 
tween the  membrane  of  the  vesicle 
and  the  central  drop  of  fat.  So  that 
the    adipose    cell,  instead  of  being 


Fig.  140. 


formed  of  a  single  refracting  mass, 


Adipose  cells  of  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  of  a  doj?.  Artificial  oedema,  produced  by 
ligature  of  inferior  cava  and  section  of  the 
sciatic,  a  Lymph  corpuscle  infiltrated  with 
fatty  granules,  e.  Globule  of  fat.  &.  Nucleus 
of  the  cell,  c  Protoplasm  infiltrated  with  fatty 
granules.    X  "^^* 


has  surrounding  the  central  drop  of 
fat  a  circle  of  granules. 

In  the  cachectic  oederaas  the  fat  contained  in  the  cells  has  undergone 
partial  absorption.  This  occurs,  for  example,  in  phthisis.  There  is  also 
sometimes  seen  a  breaking  up  of  the  fat  of  the  adipose  tissue  into  deli- 
cate little  drops.  This  change  of  the  fat  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
albuminous  fluid  within  the  adipose  cell,  and  is  analogous  to  an  artificial 
emulsion  of  fat  with  albumen.  The  nuclei  of  the  adipose  cells  are  always 
very  distinct. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  oedema  was  the  result  of  a  stasis  of  the 
blood.  The  physiological  theory  of  Lower  was  accepted  by  all  patho- 
logists. He  said  that  when  the  veins  are  obliterated,  the  blood  cannot 
pass  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  its  serous  portion  passes  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  as  through  a  filter.  However,  Hodgson  did  not 
see  oedema  result  in  man  if  a  vein  was  ligated.  The  theory  of  Lower  was 
abandoned  when  Bouillaud  showed  that  in  most  local  dropsies  there  is 
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an  obliteration  of  the  corresponding  veins.  Yet  clinically  it  is  seen  that 
there  are  dropsies  without  obliteration  of  the  veins,  and  again  a  vein 
may  be  obliterated  without  dropsy  occurring.  In  animals  the  simple 
ligation  of  a  vein  does  not  produce  dropsy,  since  the  collateral  circulation 
is  always  sufficient  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  blood  from  exceeding 
the  limit  of  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  But  if  upon  an  animal 
in  which  a  vein  has  been  ligated,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  divided,  the 
arteries  being  dilated,  a  greater  amount  of  blood  passes  into  them, 
and  the  pressure  becomes  sufficient  to  cause  the  transudation  of  serum. 

This  exaggerated  pressure  is  the  true  cause  of  dropsy  ;  if  the  pressure 
is  sufficient,  cedema  is  produced,  independent  of  obliteration  of  the 
veins.  Every  oedema,  except  perhaps  cachectic  oedema,  may  be  referred 
to  the  same  cause. 

The  obliteration  of  the  veins  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
dropsy,  since  it  increases  the  blood  pressure  in  the  corresponding  capil- 
laries ;  this  obliteration  produces  oedema  in  cases  where  there  is  at  the 
same  time  an  atomic  state  of  the  vascular  system. 

In  oedemas  which  are  very  rapidly  developed,  the  large  cells  of  the 
connective  tissue  are  infiltrated  with  a  greater  amount  of  fatty  granules 
than  are  the  cells  in  an  oedema  which  has  slowly  formed,  as  in  disease  of 
the  heart. 


Sect.  IV.— Inflammation  of  Connective  Tissue. 

When  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  has  been  divided  by  a  cutting 
instrument,  an  inflammation  is  produced  which  terminates  in  recovery,  and 
constitutes  the  process  necessary  for  the  recovery. 

An  open  wound  of  the  connective  tissue,  after  a  few  hours,  has  its  sur- 
face covered  with  a  thin  grayish  opalescent  layer,  plastic  lymph  of  J. 
Hunter.  J.  Hunter,  his  followers,  and  the  French  surgeons,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  maintained  that  this  plastic  lymph  is  derived  from  the 
vessels  by  exudation,  is  susceptible  of  organization,  and  of  the  formation 
of  the  different  tissues  met  with  in  cicatrices.  There  are  found  in  this 
gray  layer  filaments  of  fibrin,  white  corpuscles  or  pus  cells,  and  red  blood 
corpuscles.  Beneath  this  superficial  layer  the  fasciculi  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  the  blood  capillaries  are'  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
same  opalescent  substance,  so  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  membrane,  con- 
tinuous and  extremely  thin.  From  this  description  it  is  seen  that  at  the 
moment  when  this  so-called  lymph  becomes  solid,  it  contains  cellular 
elements.  At  the  present  time  these  facts  might  be  explained  by  the 
white  blood  corpuscles  passing  out  of  the  vessels,  and  the  coagulation  of 
the  fibrinogenic  substance  (Cohnheim).  Yet  this  explanation  is  not  suf- 
ficient, for  it  is  very  possible  that  the  lymph  contained  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  in  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue,  plays  some  part  in 
these  phenomena.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  white  or  lymph  cor- 
puscles are  found  free  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue. 
Again,  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  fibrin  are  far  from  being  per- 
fectly understood.  It  is  only  known  that  the  plasma  of  the  blood  ab- 
stracted from  the  vessels,  coming  in  contact  with  the  paraglobulin(Kuhne), 
and  other  substances  contained  in  the  histological  elements,  takes  the 
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form  of  fibrin.  What  is  difficult  to  understand  is,  why  the  blood  plasma, 
lymph,  and  serum  of  the  pericardium,  which  contain  the  fibrinogenic 
substance,  never  give  origin  to  fibrin  in  the  living  organism,  although 
these  fluids  are  in  contact  with  elements  containing  the  fibrino-plastic 
substance. 

The  phenomena  of  superficial  exudation,  which  at  first  are  slight,  soon 
become  exaggerated  and  suppurative  in  character.  The  connective  tissue 
sustains  great  modifications  ;  loses  several  millimetres  of  thickness,  also 
its  fascicular  appearance,  becoming  pulpy,  translucent,  and  has  the  nature 
of  embryonic  tissue. 

There  are  still  found  from  the  second  to  the  third  day  after  a  simple 
wound,  fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue  in  this  embryonic  layer. 
They  are  smaller,  less  distinctly  fibrillar ;  they  do  not  appear  enveloped 
by  a  special  layer  which  limits  them,  and  which  causes  them  to  swell 
irregularly  when  acted  upon  by  acetic  acid.  They  are  separated  by  round 
or  angular  cells,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus. 
In  most  cases  there  are  not  found,  in  this  layer  of  embryonic  tissue,  any 
large  flat  cells  of  the  connective  tissue. 

The  infiltration  of  connective  tissue  by  a  notable  quantity  of  round 
elements,  generally  extends  as  far  as  two  millimetres  to  one  centimetre 
from  the  solution  of  continuity ;  but  this  infiltration  can  only  be  recog- 
nized with  the  microscope.  In  this  peripheral  zone  there  is  very  mani- 
festly seen  a  swelling  of  the  flat  cells  of  the  connective  tissue,  a  division 
of  their  nuclei,  and  a  consequent  proliferation  of  these  cells. 

From  this  description  it  is  seen  that  the  abundant  production  of  new 
cellular  elements,  between  the  constituent  parts  of  the  connective  tissue, 
may  come  from  two  sources ;  the  passing  out  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue :  but  science 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  determine  the  influence  of  each  of  these  pro- 
cesses in  the  phenomena  of  the  reparation  of  wounds. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue,  comprised 
in  the  embryonic  layer,  have  lost  their  fibrillar  state  and  are  smaller. 
Later  no  trace  of  them  can  be  found.  The  granular  layer  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound,  or  pyogenic  membrane,  formed  only  by  the  cells  and 
capillaries  of  the  embryonic  membrane,  gives  origin  to  granulation  tissue. 


Sect,  v.— Purulent  Inflammation  of  the  Connective  Tissue,  or  Acute 

Phlegmon. 

The  name  purulent  inflammation,  or  acute  phlegmon,  is  chosen,  since 
in  rare  cases  where  the  disease  terminates  by  resolution,  there  is  never- 
theless a  great  number  of  pus  cells  in  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue. 
The  evolution  of  acute  phlegmon  is  very  rapid ;  redness,  increase  of  tem- 
perature, swelling,  oedema,  and  the  sharp  pain,  are  all  simultaneously 
manifested.  The  histological  changes  occurring  in  the  connective  tissue 
during  the  first  stage,  can  seldom  be  studied  in  man.  Phlegmon  artifi- 
cially produced  upon  animals,  is  probably  identical  with  that  occurring 
in  man,  and  may  be  satisfactorily  examined.  In  order  to  excite  an  acute 
phlegmon  in  a  dog,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inject  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
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silver  into  the  connective  tissue.  After  ten  or  twelve  hours  there  is 
oedematous  and  painful  swelling  of  the  region.  The  connective  tissue 
has  become  gelatinous,  the  vessels  are  dilated  and  filled  with  blood,  at 
first  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  between  this  tissue  and  that  of 
oedema.  But  the  fluid  does  not  flow  so  readily  as  in  oedema,  and  there 
is  a  notaable  diiference  betAveen  the  two  lesions.  Among  the  fasciculi 
of  the  connective  tissue  separated  from  each  other,  there  are  seen,  as  in 
oedema,  numerous  white  corpuscles  or  pus  cells,  but  there  also  exists  a 
fibrinous  reticulum,  which  is  never  seen  in  simple  oedema.     Moreover, 


Portion  of  a  perpeadic  lar  sect  on  tli  o  1  the  s  bmucous  connect  ve  t  s  e  of  the  1  um  n  a  case 
of  acute  dysentery  showing  the  appearance  of  connective  tissue  in  an  eaily  stage  of  suppuiative 
iuflammation.  X  ^SO-  The  lymph  spaces  are  dilated,  uud  lying  free  in  these  and  adhering  to 
their  walls  are  numerous  rounded  nucleated  cells  (altered  endothelium),  and  also  a  number  of  smaller 
granular  bodies  [lymphoid  elements).  The  granules  in  the  lower  portion  are  micrococcus  groups. 
From  a  photo-micrograph,  by  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical 
volume  of  the  jMedical  and  !?urgiciil  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

there  occurs  a  true  acute  inflammatory  oedema,  which  very  probably  is 
connected  with  the  same  cause  as  oedema,  from  the  circumstance  that 
there  results  a  paralysis  of  the  vessels,  and  greater  pressure  of  the  blood 
on  the  vascular  system.  The  blood  capillaries  are  dilated  and  filled  with 
blood,  causing  an  increase  of  temperature  of  the  part.    At  this  stage  the 
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fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue  do  not  present  any  appreciable  changes. 
The  large  flat  cells  swell,  become  spherical,  some  contain  two  nuclei ;  their 
protoplasm  is  very  granular,  and  even  granules  of  fat  may  be  distinguished. 

The  first  stage  of  phlegmon  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  nume- 
rous pus  cells  and  a  fibrinous  exudation.  The  pus  cells  increase  in  num- 
ber and  the  fibrin  becomes  more  abundant ;  this  material  extends  between 
the  fibres  and  consolidates  them  ;  the  inflammatory  tumor  becomes  firm, 
giving  a  sensation  of  resistance  to  the  fingers.  There  is  no  fluid  present 
■which  may  be  displaced  as  in  oedema,  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  fibrin 
filling  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue  that  the  limiting  of  the  phleg- 
mon should  be  attributed,  in  cases  where  the  course  has  been  slow. 

In  man,  this  first  stage  is  followed  either  hj  resolution,  induration,  ov 
suppuration.  When  resolution  is  produced,  it  is  probable  that  the  es- 
caped white  corpuscles  are  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  either  in  their 
normal  state  or  after  having  undergone  a  molecular  separation,  and  that 
the  fibrin  and  extravasated  red  blood  cells  experience  the  same  change. 

Induration  without  suppuration  has  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  indur- 
ation which  succeeds  the  opening  of  an  abscess ;  the  histological  changes 
are  probably  the  same  in  both  cases.  There  is  a  production  between  the 
fasciculi  of  the  connective  tis3ue  of  new  cellular  elements,  while  around 
them  there  exists  a  new  fundamental  substance,  transparent  and  of  soft 
con.sistencc.  Later,  the  cellular  elements  present  a  fatty  degeneration, 
and  the  new  tissue  is  absorbed. 

In  every  phlegmon  pus  cells  are  formed  in  the  meshes  of  the  con- 
nective tissue.  When  their  production  is  very  abundant,  the  connective 
tissue  fasciculi  are  separated  or  undergo  inflammatory  softening  and  ab- 
sorption, thus  forming  a  purulent  collection  or  an  abscess.  The  phleg- 
mon is  now  said  to  have  suppurated. 

The  pus  of  a  circumscribed  phlegmon  is  creamy,  homogeneous,  and 
does  not  contain  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue.  Examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, the  purulent  fluid  presents:  1st,  round  cells  exactly  resembling 
white  blood  corpuscles  containing  only  one  nucleus ;  2d,  cells  of  the  same 
diameter  possessing  several  small  nuclei ;  3d,  similar  cells  with  fatty  gran- 
ules varying  in  amount;  4th,laz"ge  cells  inclosing  fat  granules,  the  granu- 
lar corpuscles  of  Gluge;  5th,  red  blood  corpuscles  perfect  or  broken. 

The  sac  which  incloses  the  pus  is  anfractuous  and  lined  by  a  layer 
similar  to  that  which  is  formed  the  second  day  upon  the  surface  of  a 
wound.  Here  the  fasciculi  of  the  softened  connective  tissue  are  united 
together  by  a  layer  of  coagulated  fibrin,  in  which  are  seen  pus  cells. 

When  the  abscess  is  opened  by  the  surgeon,  the  pus  escapes,  the  walls 
■of  the  empty  sac  coming  together  are  united,  and  there  results  an  indu- 
ration which  persists  for  a  few  days.  Generally,  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  abscess  granulate  and  form  pus,  when  the  phenomena  are  those  of 
a  simple  wound. 

In  diffused  phlegmon,  the  inflammatory  changes  are  so  intense  that  the 
layers  of  connective  tissue  have  not  time  to  undergo  inflammatory  absorp- 
tion. They  die  and  act  upon  the  neighboring  parts  as  foreign  bodies. 
Properly  speaking,  a  diffused  phlegmon  is  a  true  necrosis  of  the  con- 
nective tissue,  and  is  very  similar  to  a  suppurative  osteo-myelitis. 

When  the  purulent  centres  are  opened,  there  are  found  mingled  with  the 
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pus  macerated  shreds  of  connective  tissue,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
abscess  float  gray  filamentous  masses. 

If  the  patient  dies  during  this  stage,  an  incision  made  through  the 
phlegmon  shows  the  whole  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  part  to  be  in- 
filtrated with  serum,  blood,  and  a  varying  amount  of  pus.  In  the  midst 
of  the  infiltrated  -region  there  are  seen  whitish,  opaque,  filamentous 
masses,  free  or  adherent,  formed  of  mortified  connective  tissue,  the 
whole  exhaling  an  odor  of  gangrene. 

A  histological  examination  of  this  gangrenous  connective  tissue  offers 
for  study  a  fibrillar  mass,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinctly  recognize 
the  fasciculi.  In  the  midst  of  the  separated  fibrils  there  are  seen  albu- 
minoid granules,  yellow  or  black  pigment,  fat  granules,  and  fat  drops, 
these  last  coming  probably  from  the  adipose  tissue.  The  shreds  of  connec- 
tive tissue  which  are  detached  and  float  in  the  pus  present  a  similar  struc- 
ture. The  effect  produced  by  maceration  in  the  pus  is  the  dissolving  of 
the  uniting  substance  of  the  fibrils  (^Kitt-substanz  of  the  Germans). 


Sect.  VI.— Chronic  Phlegmon. 

The  name  chronic  phlegmon  is  given  to  inflammations  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  long  duration,  characterized  by  a  lardaceous  induration 
usually  accompanied  by  suppuration.  It  is  not  a  primary  disease  of  the 
connective  tissue ;  it  accompanies  chronic  affections  of  the  bone  or  of  the 
vascular  system. 

Sometimes  the  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue  is  considerable  and 
simulates  a  tumor ;  but  the  tumefaction  is  never  clearly  circumscribed, 
it  blends  with  the  neighboring  healthy  parts,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  any  definite  limits  to  the  lesion.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  skin 
there  may  be  seen  either  ulcers,  fistular  openings,  or  papillary  hyper- 
trophies. 

Upon  making  an  incision  into  the  morbid  mass,  the  tissue  presents  a 
lardaceous  appearance,  and  a  serous  or  opaque  fluid  flows  from  it.  Care- 
fully examining  the  surface  of  the  section,  distinct  fibrous  portions  are 
recognized,  which  correspond  to  the  tendons  or  aponeuroses ;  parts  trans- 
lucent and  infiltrated  with  fluid,  as  in  oedema ;  irregular,  opaque,  and 
purulent  spots;  dilated  congested  vessels,  and  hemorrhagic  points. 

In  order  to  study  with  the  microscope  this  complex  tissue,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  several  methods.  The  elements  obtained  by  teasing  a 
fresh  piece  are  pus  cells,  granular  corpuscles,  and  cells  larger  than 
those  of  pus,  of  varied  shape,  round,  fusiform,  flat,  irregular,  similar  to 
those  seen  in  a  sarcoma.  Besides  these  cellular  elements,  there  are  seen 
fat  granules,  drops  of  fat,  and  fibres  of  connective  tissue. 

In  thin  sections  after  hardening  the  tissues,  there  are  found  fas- 
ciculi of  connective  tissue  running  in  different  directions  and  separated 
by  collections  of  cells.  Some  resembling  white  blood  corpuscles,  others 
larger  and  fusiform,  representing  the  fixed  cells  of  the  connective  tissue. 
In  these  sections  the  bloodvessels  present  embryonic  walls,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  mass  of  pus  cells.  At  times  small  spots  of  atro- 
phied adipose  cells,  with  a  multiplication  of  their  nuclei,  are  found;  they 
are  generally  separated  from  one  another  by  collections  of  embryonic  or 
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pus  cells.  Finally,  at  some  points  of  the  preparation,  cells  analogous  to 
those  of  a  sarcoma  predominate  and  form  collections  varying  in  size. 

It  is  seen  from  this  description  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference 
between  the  structure  of  this  morbid  mass  and  that  of  some  sarcomata; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  preparations  of  these  two  tissues 
selected  from  those  which  closely  resemble  each  other.  But  if  a  com- 
plete and  comparative  analysis  of  different  portions  of  these  neoplasms  is 
made,  differential  characters  are  soon  found.  A  sarcoma,  for  example, 
at  least  when.not  inflamed,  does  not  contain  purulent  spots  as  does  a  chronic 
phlegmon ;  again,  in  a  chronic  phlegmon,  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
tissue  persist  a  much  longer  time  than  in  a  diffused  sarcomatous  tumor. 

Since  a  chronic  phlegmon  is  occasioned  by  a  cause  which  may  generally 
be  determined,  such  as  a  white  swelling,  a  diseased  bone,  etc.,  while  the 
cause  of  the  development  of  a  sarcoma  is  unknown,  it  is  almost  always 
easy  to  make  the  diagnosis  by  considering  all  the  information  furnished 
both  clinically  and  pathologically. 

Another  very  important  differential  character  is  given  to  us  by  thera- 
peutical surgery.  When  the  anatomical  cause  of  chronic  phlegmon  is 
removed,  there  is  recovery.  When  in  a  surgical  operation,  an  amputa- 
tion for  example,  there  is  comprised  in  the  flap  some  of  the  indurated 
tissue  of  a  chronic  phlegmon,  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  regular,  while  if 
sarcomatous  parts  are  left  the  tumor  again  grows  with  renewed  activity. 


Sect.  VII,— Tumors  of  the  Connective  Tissue. 

All  tumors  without  any  exception  may  be  developed  in  the  connective 
tissue,  but  it  .does  not  follow  that  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  are 
the  only  source  of  these  neoplasms,  as  Virchow  has  maintained.  It 
has  been  previously  shown  that  almost  all  the  neoplasms  constituting 
tumors,  at  their  beginning  consist  of  an  embryonic  mass,  which  is  the 
origin  of  the  new  tissue.  The  method  of  formation  of  embryonic  tissue 
from  connective  tissue  is  the  same  in  a  simple  inflammation  and  in  the 
beginning  of  a  tumor.  The  cells  which  form  it  are  probably  the  white 
blood  corpuscles  escaped  from  the  vessels,  and  the  cells  of  the  connective 
tissue  multiplied  by  division. 

The  most  frequent  tumors  of  the  loose  connective  tissue  are  those  which 
have  their  analogues  in  the  varieties  of  this  tissue. 

The  epitheliomata  which  are  developed  in  the  connective  tissue  always 
have  their  origin  in  the  inter-papillary  epithelium,  or  in  the  embryonic 
tissue  in  contact  with  pre-existing  epithelial  masses.  All  other  tumors, 
the  osteomata,  chondromata,  etc.,  may  also  have  their  origin  in  the  loose 
connective  tissue. 

Serous  cysts  of  the  connective  tissue  are  always  lined  with  endothelial 
cells  similar  to  those  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  of  the  connective 
tissue.  Their  wall  is  formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue  placed 
one  upon  the  other  ;  between  the  fibres  there  are  found  flat  cells  arranged 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  development  of  these  cysts 
has  not  been  studied,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  the  same  as  that 
of  serous  bursae. 
17 
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There  have  been  seen  in  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  hydatids  with 
echinococoi.  The  mother  vesicule  is  then  surrounded  by  a  comj^ilete  con- 
nective tissue  membrane  containino;  numerous  vessels. 


Sect.  VIII,— Hemorrhages  of  the  Serous  Membranes. 

The  alterations  of  the  serous  membranes  are  here  studied,  on  account 
of  their  analogy  with  those  of  connective  tissue. 

Hemorrhages  of  the  serous  membranes  are  common,  such  as  meningeal 
hemorrhages,  peri-uterine  hsematoceles,  and  haematoceles  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  The  effused  blood  coagulates,  undergoes  the  metamorphoses 
observed  in  all  blood  extravasation,  and  occasions  an  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membrane.  This  inflammation  is  generally  slow,  and  does  not 
cause  suppuration.  It  produces  exudations  and  new  formations  in  the 
form  of  false  membranes  upon  the  surface,  or  bands  and  adhesions  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  of  the  serous  membrane.  The  retrograde  changes 
of  the  effused  blood  consist  in  the  disappearance  of  the  red  cells,  the 
elimination  of  the  haemoglobin,  the  formation  of  hsematin  granules  or 
crystals  of  heemotoidin,  the  breaking  up  of  fibrin,  etc. 

In  traumatic  hemorrhages  of  the  serous  membranes,  notably  in  the 
hemorrhages  of  the  peritoneum  following  a  wound  of  the  abdomen,  the 
hsematin  which  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  the  red  blood  cells  is  so 
abundant  that,  upon  opening  the  abdomen,  it  appears  as  if  soot  had  been 
spread  upon  the  great  omentum  and  intestines.  Upon  the  great  omen- 
tum the  black  matter  is  seen  in  the  form  of  very  deep  brown  opaque 
granules,  spherical  or  angular  in  shape.  They  are  located  in  the  white 
blood  corpuscles  which  form  collections  between  the  fibres  of  the  reticu- 
lum, in  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  fibres,  and  in  small  groups  of  cells 
that  surround  the  adipose  tissue,  which  they  partly  conceal.  Upon  the 
intestines  the  peritoneal  endothelium  is  also  infiltrated  with  black  gran- 
ules, and  has  the  appearance  of  the  epithelium  upon  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eye. 

The  absorption  of  the  heematin  granules  from  these  locations  is  eiFected 
probably  as  in  the  connective  tissue,  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  through 
the  intermediation  of  the  white  corpuscles. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  rat  in  which 
defibrinated  blood  has  been  injected,  are  the  following :  spherical  swell- 
ing and  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  serous  membrane  ;  the 
penetration  of  broken  or  entire  red  blood  cells  into  the  interior  of  these 
cells,  some  of  which  are  detached  and  float  free  in  the  cavity  ;  afterwards 
the  formation  of  pus  cells  and  a  fibrinous  exudation.  The  red  blood  cells 
undergo  changes,  first  studied  by  Rindfleisch,  similar  to  those  seen  in 
blood  when  heated  to  45°  C.  They  are  decomposed  into  spherical,  re- 
fracting, colored  granules,  easily  recognized,  and  their  different  stages 
of  disintegration  may  be  seen. 
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Sect.  IX.— Inflammation  of  Serous  Membranes. 

The  essential  changes  met  with  in  all  inflammations  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes are  exudations  and  multiplication  of  the  endothelial  cells.  The 
exudations  of  inflamed  serous  membranes  always  contain  fibrin.  This  is 
not  unexpected,  since  the  fluid  of  serous  cavitieS'  in  the  physiological 
state  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fibrinogenic  substance.  In  the 
acute  inflammations  of  serous  membranes,  the  fluid  in  the  cavity  becomes 
more  abundant  and  still  contains  a  larger  amount  of  fibrinogenic  sub- 
stance. 

The  fluid  obtained  by  puncturing  the  chest  during  an  inflammation  of 
the  pleura,  is  at  first  clear  and  fluid,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  few 
hours  it  becomes  a  gelatinous  mass.  This  change  was  first  observed  by 
Virchow,  who  concluded  that  the  fibrin  does  not  exist  already  formed 
in  the  exudation,  but  that  the  latter  only  contains  a  substance  susceptible 
of  becoming  fibrin  under  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the  air.  There- 
fore he  named  this  substance  fibrinogenic.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
action  of  the  air  is  not  the  only  cause  that  determines  the  coagulation 
of  fibrin  in  this  fluid.  The  addition  of  red  blood  cells  or  even  the  serum 
of  the  blood  after  it  has  coagulated,  will  immediately  occasion  the  appear- 
ance of  fibrin  in  the  exudation.  These  are  very  important  facts,  since  they 
explain  the  process  of  the  formation  of  fibrin  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  the  inflamed  serous  membrane  in  the  form  of  laminae,  while  the  distended 
cavity  contains  a  clear  fluid.  Yet  the  central  fluid  may  present  some 
fibrinous  flakes,  or  may  coagulate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout. 


Fi?.  142. 


Normal  endothelium  of  visceral  pericardium  of  a  toad,  silver  treated  and  liigli  power.    {Chapman.) 

If  the  fluid  exudated  is  abundant  and  clear  it  is  termed  serous,  although 
there  always  exists  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  a  layer  of  fibrin 
varying  in  thickness.  In  this  serous  fluid  there  are  found  suspended 
many  pus  cells  and  red  blood  disks.  When  concrete  fibrinous  layers 
exist  upon  the  surface  of  inflamed  serous  membranes,  and  the  exudation 
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does  not  contain  either  blood  or  pus  cells  appreciable  to  the  unaided  eye, 
the  exudation  is  termed  fibrinous;  when  the  exudation  contains  blood,  it  is 
named  hemorrhagic ;  and  purulent,  when  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  pus. 


Fig.  143. 


«  _^_  ^    - . 

Profile  view  of  normal  ondothehum  ot  peiicaidium  of  a  toad^  treated  with  gold  ;  the  eudothelium 
showinj^  at  the  uppei  edge  The  stellate  cells  helow  aie  coiinfectiv&  tisbue  corpuscles.  High  power. 
(Chapman). 

The  fibrinous  exudation  formed  upon  the  surface  of  serous  membranes 
varies  in  its  arrangement  and  microscopic  appearance.  When  recent 
the  surface  is  seen  to  be  reticulated,  having  very  small  meshes  with  slight 
depressions,  at  first  thin,  but  soon  thickened  by  the  deposit  of  new  layers. 


Fig.  144. 


5^ 


Profile  view  of  endothelia  of  pericardium  of  toad  twenty  foul  110111*5  inflamed. 
High  power.     (Chapman.) 


Gold  stained. 


Fig.  145. 


It  is  yellowish-gray,  semi-transparent,  gelatinous,  soft,  and  friable.  It 
can  be  detached  with  the  nail  in  the  form  of  shreds,  which  when  broken 
have  a  clear  fracture.  In  the  pericardium  the  fibrinous  exudation  has  a 
special  arrangement,  its  surface  has  been  compared 
to  a  cat's  tongue  ;  it  is  villous,  covered  with  granu- 
lations or  shreds ;  this  arrangement  is  produced 
by  the  agitation  of  the  fluid  caused  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart.  When  the  exudations  are 
chronic  they  become  smooth,  opaque,  and  are  formed 
of  layers  placed  one  upon  the  other,  which  may  be 
separated  by  dissection. 

In  order  to  study  microscopically  the  structure 
of  the  fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  changes  in  the 
subjacent  serous  membrane,  several  methods  should 
be  employed.  The  most  simple  consists  in  removing 
shreds  of  the  exudation,  and  examining  them  after 
spreading  upon  a  glass  slide.  When  very  thin 
there  is  seen  with  low  power  a  very  beautiful  retic- 
ulated arrangement ;  from  a  central  thick  point 
trabeculse  of  fibrin  radiate,  increasing  and  dividing  towards  the  periphery. 
When  the  exudation  is  thick  or  chronic,  this  reticulated  arrangement 
cannot  be.  distinguished.  By  tearing  with  needles  there  are  found  cells 
varying  much  in  shape  and  size.    Some  resemble  white  blood  corpuscles, 


Transformed  endothelia 
of  parietal  pericardium  of 
frog,  two  days  inflamed. 
Gold  treated.  High  power. 
{ Chapman.) 
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generally  containing  large,  oval,  very  distinct  nuclei,  with  one  or  more 
bright,  large  nucleoli,  similar  to  the  nuclei  formerly  considered  character- 
istic of  carcinoma.  Other  cells  which  contain  nuclei  are  flat,  resembling 
endothelial  cells  of  the  serous  membranes,  others  possess  long  prolonga- 
tions and  numerous  nuclei,  are  flat,  resembling  multinuclear  cells  of  bone 
marrow  (my^loplaxes,  giant  cells).  Langhans  has  pointed  out  these  last 
cells  around  tuberculous  granulations  of  serous  membranes ;  but  we  have 
found  them  in  all  the  fibrinous  inflammations  of  serous  membranes. 

Fig.  146. 


Transformed  endothelia  of  visceral  pericardium  of  toad,  six  days  inflamed.    Gold  treated. 
The  cells  are  irregularly  stellate.    High  power.    {Chapvian.) 


To  study  the  situation  of  these  cells  in  the  exudation,  the  relation  of 
the  exudation  with  the  subjacent  membrane,  and  the  changes  in  the  latter, 
vertical  sections  are  to  be  made  after  hardening.  They  show  upon 
the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane  a  layer  of  amorphous  or  granular 
fibrin,  limited  by  a  very  distinct  although  sinuous  contour.  Beneath  are 
seen  successive  layers  of  cells  previously  described,  and  fibrin  arranged 
difierently  according  to  the  case.  Usually  the  fibrin  forms  a  network, 
the  flattened  meshes  of  which  limit  elongated  alveoli  containing  the  cells. 

The  limit  of  the  serous  membrane  is  always  very  distinct,  the  exuda- 
tion is  simply  applied  to  its  surface,  and  is  separated  from  it,  at  intervals, 
by  collections  of  endothelial  cells,  forming  several  layers,  and  resembling 
the  cells  found  in  the  alveoli  of  the  exudation.  It  is  very  probable  that 
all  the  cells  come  from  the  proliferated  and  detached  endothelial  cells  of 
the  swollen  serous  membrane. 

At  present  we  can  logically  infer  that  the  endothelial  cells,  modified 
by  inflammation,  act  as  the  fibrino-plastic  substance,  and  determine  the 
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formation  of  fibrin  from  the  fibrinogenic  substance  of  the  primary  fluid 
exudation. 

The  superficial  elastic  layer  of  the  serous  membrane  is  in  most  cases 
unchanged.     Between  the  fasciculi  of  the  subjacent  connective  tissue 


Fis.  147. 


Transformed  endothelial  cells  of  parietal  pericardium  of  toad,  six  days  inflamed.  The  cells  are 
spindle-form  and  arranged  in  rows  to  form  more  or  less  compact  false  membranes.  Gold  treated. 
High  power.     (Ohapman.) 

there  are  seen  numerous  cells,  normal  in  character,  similar  to  white  blood 
corpuscles  or  lymph  cells.  Besides  these,  distinctly  limited  circular  ellip- 
tical or  cylindrical  spots  are  observed,  which  are  only  the  transverse  or 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  serous  membrane 
filled  with  lymph  cells.  Ernest  Wagner  recently,  in  studying  fibrinous 
pleuritis,  pointed  out  the  filling  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  with  fibrin,  and 
concluded  that  this  obstruction  of  the  vessels  interfered  with  the  absorption 
of  the  exudation ;  he  also  mentioned  the  existence  upon  the  surface  of 
serous  membranes  of  large  cells  with  many  nuclei,  which  are  found  also 
in  chronic  inflammations  (Rokitansky).  We  have  ourselves  observed 
the  lymphatics  filled  with  fibrin,  and  again,  in  pericarditis  and  fibrinous 
peritonitis  we  have  proven  the  existence  of  modified  epithelial  cells  in 
the  mass  of  the  exudation,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  by  an 
accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells. 

Hemorrhagic  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  are  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  a  varying  amount  of  blood  added  to  the  fluid  or  fibrinous 
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exudation.  Between  simple  fibrinous  inflammations  and  true  hemorrhagic 
inflammations  there  are  distinguished  many  intermediate  forms.  In  the 
most  simple  the  fibrinous  exudation  is  studded  with  ecchymotic  spots, 
especially  very  distinct  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  exudation,  at  the 
moment  of  separating  it.  At  other  times  the  fibrinous  membrane  is  red 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  and  the  serous  surface  of  the  exudation  is  at 
the  same  time  colored  by  the  blood.  These  hemorrhagic  inflammations 
are  very  frequently  connected  with  the  formation  of  new  vessels  which 
develop  upon  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane,  and  penetrate  as  flat- 
tened granulations  into  the  under  portion  of  the  exudation.  The  newly 
formed  vessels  have  an  embryonic  wall,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  em- 
bryonic tissue;  they  form  branches  which  radiate  from  a  central  vessel. 
Thus  in  hemorrhagic  meningitis  (pachymeningitis),  there  are  at  times 
found  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  small  nummular  red 
patches,  which  upon  very  careful  examination  present  fine  vascular  tufts 
and  small  ecchymoses.  These  small  patches,  rudiments  of  new  membranes, 
if  extensive,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  may  be  readily  detached.  A  ver- 
tical section  of  the  dura  mater  through  one  of  these  points  shows  the 
continuity  of  the  dural  vessels  with  those  of  the  new  membrane. 

In  hemorrhagic  inflammations  of  other  serous  membranes,  sometimes 
there  is  observed,  as  pointed  out  by  Rindfleisch,  in  the  middle  of  the 
exudation,  the  new  formation  of  vessels,  the  friable  embryonic  walls  of 
which  easily  torn  give  rise  to  hemorrhages.  But  in  cases  where  the 
exudation  is  infiltrated  with  blood,  although  vessels  are  recognized  in 
the  exudation  and  false  membrane,  it  is  diflScult  to  determine  if  the 
hemorrhage  proceeds  from  the  new  or  old  vessels.  When  the  process  is 
chronic,  the  false  membrane  is  composed  of  embryonic  tissue  and  vessels, 
with  layers  of  interposed  fibrin  of  considerable  thickness  and  is  bathed 
in  a  bloody  exudation. 

The  blood  effused  into  the  exudation  undergoes  the  usual  changes  ter- 
minating in  the  formation  of  granular  or  crystalline  hsematoidin.  When 
hemorrhagic  inflammations  result  in  suppuration  the  fluid  within  the 
serous  cavity  contains  pus,  which  examined  closely  with  the  unaided  eye 
presents  red  granules  consisting  of  large  crystals  of  htematoidin  isolated 
or  in  groups. 

Hemorrhagic  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  occur  particularly 
in  alcohol  drinkers,  and  in  the  inflammations  connected  with  tuberculosis 
and  cancer. 

J'urulent  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes  are  primary  or 
secondary  to  a  fibrinous  or  hemorrhagic  inflammation.  Thus,  in  some 
fibrinous  pleurites,  where  a  primary  paracentesis  thoracis  gives  a  sero- 
fibrinous fluid,  a  second  puncture  made  several  days  after  the  first  will 
give  pus.  Primary  purulent  inflammations,  however,  are  much  more 
common;  they  occur  in  puerperal  fever,  purulent  infection,  glanders, 
rheumatism,  etc.  Generally  in  this  aff"ection  the  organs  covered  by  a 
serous  membrane  contain  metastatic  abscesses  or  some  lesion  of  the 
blood  or  lymphatic  vessels,  which  will  be  considered  under  the  vascular 
system.  When  the  course  of  the  purulent  inflammation  is  very  rapid, 
the  serous  cavity  is  filled  with  a  recently  formed  pus,  and  there  is  no 
solid  exudation  upon  its  surface.     The  vessels  are  dilated,  their  walls 
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embryonic,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  serous  membrane  is  infiltrated 
with  pus  cells.  It  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  the  pus  cells  come  from 
the  blood  and  that  the  endothelium  of  the  serous  membrane  takes  but  little 
part  in  their  production.  In  man,  the  change  of  the  endothelia  cannot 
be  followed;  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  they  are  either  not  found  or 
are  seen  in  the  form  of  shreds  composed  of  granular  fatty  cells.  Usu- 
ally yellowish  flakes  varying  in  size  and  shape  are  found,  forming  a  fibrin- 
ous network,  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  pus  cells  generally  fatty 
and  granular. 

If  the  course  of  the  purulent  inflammation  is  less  rapid,  a  fibrinous 
exudation  is  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane,  the  structure 
of  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  flakes.  The  number 
of  pus  cells  is  here  so  great  that  they  completely  conceal  the  fibrinous 
network.  The  lymphatics  and  bloodvessels  of  the  serous  membrane  pre- 
sent at  this  time  the  same  changes  as  in  fibrinous  inflammation. 

If  the  purulent  inflammation  occurs  after  a  simple  fibrinous  inflamma- 
tion, at  the  autopsy  there  are  found  very  thick  false  membranes  infiltrated 
with  pus,  vascular  granulations  similar  to  those  described  under  hemor- 
rhagic inflammations.  Almost  always  red  blood-disks  or  pigmented  matter 
derived  from  them  are  present.  • 

The  pus  formed  in  serous  cavities  very  rapidly  undergoes  nutritive 
changes:  the  cells  are  filled  with  fatty  granules,  and  when  the  fluid  has 
been  partly  absorbed,  they  become  caseous.  This  caseous  pus  forms 
yellow  opaque  masses  having  the  consistence  of  putty ;  formerly  it  was 
considered  to  be  tuberculous.  When  the  pus  remains  in  a  fluid  state  in 
the  serous  cavity,  its  cellular  elements  are  destroyed,  at  least  in  great 
part.  There  are  formed,  as  in  the  caseous  centres,  crystals  of  the  fatty 
acids  and  cholesterin;  at  times  pigmented  granules  and  h^matoidin  crys- 
tals are  present. 

Solid  fibrino-purulent  exudations  undergo  the  same  changes  as  pus 
cells;  they  become  caseous,  shreds  are  detached  from  their  surfaces  and 
float  in  the  serous  cavity.  The  shreds  and  exudations,  yet  adherent,  are 
composed  of  a  granular  substance  produced  by  the  molecular  separation 
of  the  fibrin  and  of  collections  of  fat  granules,  of  crystals  of  fatty  acids, 
of  cholesterin,  and  of  blood  pigment. 

The  serous  membrane  at  this  time  is  considerably  thickened  and  vas- 
cular, or  it  resembles  cartilage.  It  consists  of  parallel  lamellae  of  con- 
nective tissue,  between  which  are  found  flat  cells  ;  this  indurated  tissue 
is  in  every  way  similar  to  flbromata  with  parallel  lamellae  and  flat  cells. 
This  new  tissue  is  very  liable  to  calcareous  infiltration,  which  forms  hard 
bone-like  plates,  varying  in  regularity  and  extent.  We  have  never  seen 
bone  corpuscles  in  these  bone-like  plates. 

A  thickening  of  the  pleura  is  especially  seen  around  masses  of  caseous 
pus.  Sometimes  the  change  is  limited  to  a  single  portion  of  the  serous 
membrane,  thus  forming  a  cyst  with  thick  walls  containing  caseous 
matter,  around  which  there  exists,  in  a  few  cases,  a  gelatinous  trans- 
parent material  studded  with  opaque  spots.  These  chronic  encysted 
pleurisies  have  an  analogous  arrangement  to  old  hydatid  cysts.  The  gela- 
tinous material  that  they  contain  is  nothing  more  than  fibrin. 
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Hyperplastic  or  adhesive  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  are  char- 
acterized by  a  growth  of  embryonic  tissue  traversed  by  bloodvessels, 
which  is  definitely  organized  and  gives  rise  to  thickenings  or  adhesions. 
Adhesions  occur  in  the  form  of  bands,  or  they  cause  a  complete  fusion 
of  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  serous  membrane,  frequently  occasioning 
the  obliteration  of  the  serous  cavity. 

The  adhesive  inflammations  occur  after  inflammations  which  present 
the  adhesive  character  from  the  beginning,  or  they  follow  fibrinous  or 
purulent  inflammations;  but  very  often  it  is  impossible  in  old  adhesions  to 
determine  their  origin.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  are  of  con- 
genital origin,  and  may  be  connected  with  malformations. 

In  a  few  autopsies  there  are  found  upon  the  surface  of  serous  mem- 
branes and  especially  the  pleura,  soft  vascular  growths,  composed  of  em- 
bryonic tissue  and  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  consist  entirely  of  cells  ; 
some,  according  to  Rindfleisch,  present  considerable  length.  These 
growths  as  they  develop  meet  with  similar  formations  from  the  opposite 
surface,  are  united,  become  fibrous,  and  so  form  bands,  very  variable  in 
form  and  extent.  Their  surface  is  now  covered  with 
flat  endothelial  cells  similar  to  those  upon  the  rest  of  ^'o-  -^^^• 

the  serous  cavity.  (Fig.  148.)  When  the  adhesion 
is  complete,  there  is  found  between  the  tv^o  serous 
surfaces  a  homogeneous  layer  of  fibrous  tissue 
which  blends  them  into  a  single  membrane. 

Thickening  of  a  serous  membrane,  or  hyperplastic 
inflammation  appears  to  have  the  same  origin,  but 
as  the  new  formation  is  limited  to  a  single  surface, 
the  growth  does  not  terminate  in  adhesion.  If  it  is 
very  slight,  it  is  termed  a  milky  spot,  on  account 
of  the  whitish  appearance,  due  to  a  fibrous  tissue  Endothelium  covering 
composed  of  superimposed  and  parallel  laminse.  If  the  fibrous  bridles  which 
the  new  formation  is  thicker,  it  constitutes  the  carti-    ''"'''  °pi'°""'=  ^'''""^^  °f 

,  ,.,  ,    ,  -11  -1      1         T       1  -n  ^-^Q  pleura  after  inflamma- 

lage-hke  plates  previously  described,     in  the  milky    ti„,..  gn^er  treated,  xaoo. 
and  chondroid  plates  the  bloodvessels  are  very  few 
or  entirely  wanting.     At  times  the  chondroid  plates  become  infiltrated 
with  calcareous  salts,  and  then  form  solid  "  carapaces,"  which  are  met 
with  in  the  pericardium,  pleura,  peritoneum,  tunica  vaginalis,  etc. 


Sect,  X,— Tumors  of  the  Serous  Membranes. 

Primary  tumors  of  the  serous  membranes  seldom  occur,  while  second- 
ary tumors,  through  extension  or  generalization,  are  frequent. 

Primary  tumors  of  serous  membranes  are  those  of  which  the  type  is 
found  in  connective  tissue:  fibromata,  lipomata,  myxomata,  .sarcomata, 
carcinomata,  and  tubercles. 

The  most  frequent  ^6?-0TOrt  of  serous  membranes  is  the  laminated  fibroma, 
or  corneous  fibroma.    (See  p.  92.) 

At  certain  parts  of  several  of  the  serous  cavities  there  are  seen  villous 
appendices  formed  of  adipose  tissue  and  vessels  covered  by  the  serous 
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membrane,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  Such  are  the  epiploic  appendices 
of  the  intestines,  the  folds  of  adipose  tissue  of  the  peritoneum,  the  villi 
of  the  pleura,  and  the  synovial  fringes.  These  cellulo-adipose  appendices 
are  subject  to  hypertrophies  and  constitute  the  dendritic  lipoiiuita,  the 
evolution  of  which  is  slow.  In  these  same  appendices  mucous  or  fibrous 
tissue  may  form,  constituting  pedunculated  myxomatous  or  fiiromatuus 
tumors. 

JNliliary  tuberculous  erujjtions  of  serous  membranes  are  common.  They 
are  primary  or  are  associated  with  a  generalization  of  miliary  tubercu- 
losis, or  are  developed  in  the  proximity  of  tuberculous  foci  of  organs 
covered  with  a  serous  membrane.  The  granulations  are  prominent,  len- 
ticular, whitish,  translucent,  non-vascular,  sometimes  opaque  at  their 
centre.  The  smallest  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  ;  if  they 
are  numerous,  they  join  at  their  borders  and  form  areas  varying  in  size, 
with  serrated  edges  and  uneven  surfaces.  The  neighboring  serous  mem- 
brane is  congested  and  ecchymotic  spots  are  seen  very  often  upon  the 
peritoneum,  either  red,  violet,  slate-color,  or  black.  They  are  generally 
upon  the  visceral  layer  of  the  serous  membrane,  but  are  also  found  upon 
the  parietal  layer. 

Tuberculous  granulations  of  serous  membranes  arc  very  superficial, 
appearing  at  times  as  if  placed  upon  the  serous  membrane.  They  may 
also  be  situated  in  the  membrane,  and  in  different  layers  of  it,  when 
it  acquires  considerable  thickness,  and  presents  the  structure  of  inter- 
stitial inflammation.  In  the  peritoneum,  and  especially  in  the  great 
omentum,  sometimes  the  layers  are  united  together,  and  the  destroyed 
trabeculse  replacedby  a  solid  mass  one  to  two  centimetres  thick,  formed 
of  tuberculous  granulations,  imbedded  in  a  soft  and  vascular  tissue.  To 
the  unaided  eye  this  new  formation  may  be  taken  for  a  cancer. 

The  evolution  of  tuberculosis  occasions  in  some  membranes  different 
varieties  of  inflammations,  fibrinous,  hemorrhagic,  purulent,  or  formative. 
Frequently,  when  the  tuberculous  eruption  is  recent,  the  entire  surface 
of  the  serous  membrane  is  covered  with  a  thin  and  transparent  fibrinous 
layer.  This  is  easily  detached  from  the  membrane,  and  often  the  tuber- 
culous granulations  are  separated  with  it.  The  surface  of  the  serous 
membrane,  at  the  points  where  the  granulations  have  been,  does  not 
appear  to  have  undergone  any  loss  of  substance,  when  the  false  mem- 
brane is  removed.  In  other  cases  the  fibrinous  exudation  being  very 
abundant,  the  tuberculous  granulations  are  not  at  once  observed,  so  also 
when  the  exuded  fluid  is  hemorrhagic  or  purulent  they  are  concealed, 
and  after  removing  the  exudation,  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane 
should  be  washed,  when  the  granulations  become  apparent. 

Chronic  tuberculous  inflammations  almost  always  cause  soft  vascular 
granulations,  varying  in  extent,  covered  by  an  exudation,  and  in  the 
tissue  of  which  tuberculous  granulations  are  developed.  This  granulation 
tissue  may  undergo  caseous  degeneration.  In  these  cases  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  serous  membrane  is  thickened,  soft,  changed  into  embryonic 
tissue  in  which  exist  numerous  tuberculous  granulations. 

In  tuberculosis  of  serous  membranes  there  are  also  formed  upon  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  membrane,  bands  or  filamentous  adhesions,  which 
may  be  invaded  by  tuberculous  granulations. 
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Tuberculous  granulations  of  serous  membranes,  at  their  beginning,  are 
formed  of  small  cellular  elements  crowded  one  against  the  other,  which 
are  gradually  continuous  with  the  cells  situated  upon  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  or  in  its  deeper  layer.  These  superficial  cells  are  similar 
to  those  previously  described  in  fibrinous  exudations.  They  are  round 
or  flat,  some  reach  several  millimetres  in  size,  and  are  filled  with  nuclei 
(giant  cells). 

When  the  tuberculous  eruption  is  abundant,  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  serous  membrane  is  changed  ;  between  its  fasciculi  there  are  found 
embryonic  cells  in  varying  numbers.  The  bloodvessels  are  dilated,  and 
the  lymphatic  vessels  filled  with  lymph  corpuscles. 

The  exudation  which  accompanies  tuberculous  granulations,  presents 
the  characters  that  have  been  studied  under  inflammation  proper. 

The  thickenings  and  granulations  developed  upon  the  surface  of  serous 
membranes  infiltrated  with  tuberculous  granulations,  are  composed  of 
embryonic  tissue  containing  capillaries  whose  walls  are  formed  of  swollen 
cells.  When  there  is  a  development  of  tubercles  in  these  granulations, 
the  vessels  corresponding  to  the  tubercles  present  the  modifications  which 
have  been  explained  at  page  116. 

The  development  of  tuberculous  granulations  upon  the  surface  of 
serous  membranes,  at  the  beginning  of  their  evolution,  is  not  always 
from  the  connective  tissue  of  these  membranes,  for  there  are  found,  beneath 
the  tubercles,  cells  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  endothelial  layer, 
and  again  the  lamina  of  connective  and  elastic  tissue  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane has  not  sufi'ered  any  loss  of  substance.  Do  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  granulation  come  from  the  endothelium  of  the  serous  membrane,  from 
the  white  blood  corpuscles,  or  from  both  of  these  sources  ?  At  present 
it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Yet  Rindfleisch  maintained,  at  a  time  when 
the  emigration  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles  was  unknown,  and  also  very 
recently,  that  the  proliferated  endothelial  cells  were  the  point  of  origin 
of  tubercle.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  cells  take  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  superficial  granulations,  but  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that 
they  alone  are  the  origin  of  them.  When  the  tuberculous  granulations 
are  developed  in  the  depth  of  the  connective  tissue  of  serous  membranes, 
or  in  the  granulation  tissue,  they  spring  from  embryonic  tissue,  which 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  proliferated  flat  cells  of  the  connective 
tissue  or  from  white  blood  corpuscles. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  serous  membranes  is  very  rare,  but  secondary 
carcinoma,  by  extension  or  generalization,  is  very  frequent.  Of  all  the 
primary  carcinomata  which  have  been  observed,  the  most  common  is  col- 
loid carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum,  either  upon  the  peritoneal  surface  of 
the  liver,  stomach,  or  in  the  great  omentum.  It  presents  the  form  of  gela- 
tinous plates  with  vascular  markings  and  of  ecchymotic  points.  It  is 
developed  from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  serous  membrane  or  the  sub- 
serous connective  tissue.  In  the  great  omentum  the  reticulum  is  trans- 
formed into  a  flat  mass,  having  none  of  the  structure  of  the  omentum,  but 
only  that  of  colloid  carcinoma. 

The  other  varieties  of  cai'cinomata  have  their  origin  in  the  organs  cov- 
ered by  serous  membranes ;  while  increasing  they  form  round  masses  which 
cause  inflammation  in  the  serous  membranes,  the  exudation  of  which  is 
almost  always  hemorrhagic. 
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When  there  exists  a  carcinomatous  mass  formed  upon  a  serous  mem- 
brane, there  are  generally  developed  around  it  smaller,  separate,  num- 
mular secondary  masses,  having  an  umbilicated  central  depression.  This 
depression  is  occasioned  by  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration  in  the  centre, 
and  by  an  active  development  at  the  periphery  of  the  nodule.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  which  pass  from  the  morbid  masses  frequently  form 
upon  the  serous  membrane  hard,  knotty,  whitish  cords,  separated  or 
arranged  in  a  reticulum,  while  small  granulations  are  developed  near  them. 
The  tissue  of  the  serous  membrane  around  these  degenerated  lymphatics 
and  granulations  is  always  very  vascular.  The  bloodvessels  are  dilated 
and  have  embryonic  walls. 

Cylindrical-ceUed  epithelioma  may  extend  to  the  serous  membranes,  but 
it  is  very  rare.  Frequently  an  epithelioma  of  this  nature  developed  in 
the  intestines,  stomach,  or  biliary  passages,  causes  secondary  formations 
of  considerable  size  in  the  liver,  without  the  serous  membrane  being 
involved. 

Sarcomata,  squamous  epitheliomafa,  and  chondromMa,  are  very  seldom 
met  with,  and  are  secondary  formations  in  serous  membranes  ;  the  osteoid 
tumors  are  propagated  more  frequently  to  serous  membranes. 
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CHAPTEE    y. 

CHANGES  OF  THE  MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology  of  Muscular  Tissue. 

Wb  have  divided  muscles  into  three  distinct  kinds :  1st.  Rapid  and 
voluntary  contracting  muscles  ;  2d.  Cardiac  muscles,  in  which  the  con- 
traction is  rapid  and  involuntary  ;  3d.  Slow  and  involuntary  contracting 
muscles. 

Voluntary  muscles  essentially  consist  of  striated  muscular  fasciculi 
described  on  page  31.  The  fasciculi  are  arranged  parallel  one  to  the 
other,  bound  together  by  extremely  thin  fibres  of  connective  tissue  so 
as  to  constitute  distinct  groups  known  as  secondary  fasciculi.  These 
secondary  fasciculi  are  not  surrounded  by  an  amorphous  continuous 
membrane  similar  to  the  sarcolemma,  which  surrounds  the  primary  fas- 
ciculus. 

Between  the  secondary  fasciculi  are  placed  the  arteries  and  veins. 
The  capillaries  penetrate  the  secondary  fasciculi  and  are  distributed  be- 
tween the  primary  fasciculi,  forming  elongated  rectangular  meshes  which 
envelop  in  their  netwoi-k  the  primary  fasciculi.  These  capillaries  are  al- 
ways situated  external  to  the  sarcolemma.  The  entire  muscle  is  ensheathed 
by  an  aponeurosis  formed  of  close  connective-tissue  lamellae,  which  can  be 
separated,  as  shown  by  injecting  a  fluid  into  the  muscle  beneath  the 
aponeurosis ;  the  fluid  will  pass  through  the  aponeurosis  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  muscle.  A  fluid  may,  therefore,  penetrate  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  a  muscle  between  the  primary  fasciculi,  the  connective- 
tissue  fibres  and  vessels.  Consequently,  a  muscle  possesses  a  vast  inter- 
stitial lacunar  system  belonging  to  the  connective  tissue,  and  which  is  in 
communication  with  the  lymphatic  system.  All  muscles  have  tendons  of 
insertion.  It  was  believed  for  a  long  time  that  the  primary  fasciculi  of 
the  muscle  were  directly  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  tendon. 
KoUiker,  however,  had  seen  that  when  the  muscular  fasciculi  came 
obliquely  upon  a  tendinous  surface  they  were  not  continuous  with  the 
tendinous  fibres:  but  he  persisted  in  believing  that  in  cases  where  the 
tendinous  fibres  have  the  same  direction  as  the  muscular  fasciculi  they 
were  continuous.  Weismann,  in  studying  the  muscular  insertions  by 
chemical  methods,  found  that  a  solution  of  potash  demonstrated  the  union 
of  the  muscular  fasciculi  with  the  tendon  by  means  of  an  organic  cement 
or  uniting  substance,  which  under  the  action  of  this  reagent  is  softened 
and  afterwards  completely  dissolved. 
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Sect.  II,— Nutritive  Lesions  of  Muscles. 

The  lesions  of  the  primary  fasciculi  of  muscles  consist  in  changes  of 
nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  or  in  a  division  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sar- 
colemma  and  of  the  protoplasm  which  surrounds  them.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  the  lesions  of  nutrition  are  accompanied  by  a  division  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma;  yet  these  two  phenomena  are  not  always  asso- 
ciated ;  there  may  be  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  with- 
out any  nutritive  change  in  the  muscular  fasciculi,  or,  vice  versa,  very 
advanced  modifications  may  occur  in  the  contractile  substance,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  nuclei. 

Atrophy  of  Muscular  Fasciculi. — Atrophy  of  muscular  fasciculi 
may  coincide  with  general  atrophy  of  the  muscle,  or  with  the  preservation 
and  even  increase  of  the  size  of  the  whole  muscle,  when  there  is  an 
increase  in  thickness  of  the  connective  and  adipose  tissue.  The  various 
tumors  of  muscles  always  cause  an  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fasciculi. 

The  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  entire  body  are  atrophied  in  emaciation. 
All  the  fasciculi  of  a  muscle  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time,  as  in  in- 
fantile paralysis,  or  only  a  few  are  attacked  by  the  atrophy,  as  occurs  in ' 
low  febrile  diseases.  It  is  not  certain  that  in  the  physiological  state  the 
muscular  fasciculi  of  man  are  not  renewed,  since  in  the  adult,  very  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  diameter  of  the  fasciculi  of  a  muscle  exist. 
Some  are  scarcely  the  one-hundredth  of  a  millimetre,  while  others  measure 
three,  seven  hundredths  of  a  millimetre,  and  even  more.  In  the  aged, 
this  difference  is  more  marked,  and  there  are  constantly  found  in  their 
muscles  fasciculi  containing  fatty  granules,  and  others  also  undergoing 
atrophy. 

The  atrophy  is  simple,  or  is  caused  by  some  of  the  nutritive  changes 
which  will  be  later  studied.  Usually  these  changes  at  the  beginning 
occasion  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fasciculi,  the  atrophy  occurring 
subsequently.  The  atrophied  muscular  fasciculi  are  very  variable  in 
size  and  shape.  Any  fasciculus  in  the  adult  not  exceeding  the  four- 
hundredth  of  a  millimetre  may  be  considered  atrophied.  When  the  fas- 
ciculi have  an  average  diameter  of  one-hundredth  of  a  millimetre,  the 
atrophy  is  considerable.  Finally,  the  sarcous  substance  may  have  com- 
pletely disappeared,  at  least  in  some  of  the  fasciculi ;  the  latter  are  rep- 
resented only  by  rectilinear  filaments  formed  by  the  sarcolemma,  empty 
and  shrunken.  In  an  extensive  and  uniform  atrophy  of  muscles  the 
striation  of  the  muscular  substance  may  be  manifestly  preserved  in  fas- 
ciculi measuring  only  the  three-thousandth  of  a  millimetre.  These  fas- 
ciculi possess  nuclei,  and  opposite  each  of  the  latter  the  fibre  presents  a 
slight  swelling.  This  variety  may  be  seen  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
in  infantile  muscular  paralysis  during  its  second  stage,  and  in  all  atrophies 
which  depend  upon  the  nervous  system. 

In  some  cases  of  club-foot  and  infantile  paralysis,  the  connective  tissue 
at  times  has  so  increased  that  it  moi"e  than  compensates  for  the  atrophy 
of  the  muscular  fasciculi,  so  that  the  muscle  truly  atrophied,  in  its  essen- 
tial elements,  is  considerably  larger  than   in  the  normal  state.     This 
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increase  in  size  is  especially  shown,  when  adipose  tissue  is  formed  in 
great  abvindance  between  the  atrophied  muscular  fibres. 

In  tumors  of  the  muscles  the  development  of  the  neoplasm  occurs  in 
irregular  masses  ;  the  muscular  fasciculi  have  undergone  atrophy  in  a 
part  of  their  course,  while  in  the  remainder  of  their  extent,  they  may 
have  preserved  their  primary  size.  It  thus  happens  that  the  muscular 
fasciculi  are  divided  into  irregular  segments  the  extremities  of  which 
are  rounded  or  tapering.  Generally  in  their  preserved  portion  the  mus- 
cular fibres  present  numerous  nuclei,  disseminated  in  a  granular  substance 
which  replaces  the  stri^  and  which  resembles  cells  with  many  nuclei. 

Hypertrophy  op  jNIuscles. — Histological  study  of  the  hypertrophies 
is  very  difficult.  When  a  muscle  increases  in  size  through  physiological 
or  pathological  exercise,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  this  hypertrophy  be 
due  to  a  new  formation  of  muscular  fasciculi,  or  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
old  fasciculi.  The  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fasciculi  vary 
very  much  in  size  in  the  same  muscle  in  the  normal  state. 

In  cases  where  the  hypertrophy  of  a  muscle  is  owing  to  the  formation 
of  new  muscular  elements,  the  phenomena  of  new  formation  can  be  very 
well  seen.  It  was  in  such  cases  that  Bardeleben  studied  the  origin  of 
new  muscular  fasciculi  from  cells  of  the  connective  tissue,  in  a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  intercostal  muscles  occasioned  by  a  prolonged  dyspnoea. 
A  new  formation  of  muscular  fasciculi  constantly  occurs  in  adults  suffer- 
ing with  an  acute  disease  ;  some  of  the  fasciculi  are  destroyed  by  nu- 
tritive changes.  The  physiological  restoration  of  muscles,  after  febrile 
emaciation,  is  due,  not  only  to  an  increase  in  size  of  the  shrunken,  yet 
unaltered  fasciculi,  but  also  to  a  formation  of  new  muscular  fasciculi 
which  are  developed  between  the  old.  These  phenomena  have  been 
studied  by  Zenker  in  several  febrile  diseases  (typhoid  fever,  scarlatina, 
etc.).     (See  b,  fig.  151.) 

The  same  year  Colberg  demonstrated  an  analogous  regeneration  of 
muscle  following  trichinosis.  It  is  always  from  the  cells  situated  outside 
of  the  fasciculi,  that  are  developed  the  new-formed  muscular  fibres.  The 
nuclei  of  these  cells  are  multiplied,  their  protaplasra  is  increased,  forming 
blunt  or  tapering  prolongations  ;  this  nucleated  mass  is  very  similar  to 
the  large  giant  cells  of  bone  marrow.  Neighboring  cells  unite  at  their 
extremities ;  the  substance  which  forms  them  is  transversely  striated, 
and  takes  all  the  characters  of  striated  muscular  substance. 

Increase  in  the  size  of  a  muscle  is  not  always  due  to  an  increase  in 
size  of  the  fasciculi,  or  to  their  new  formation  ;  it  may  result  from  the 
production  of  connective  tissue,  of  adipose  tissue,  or  even  to  an  abnormal 
development  of  blood  or  lymphatic  capillaries.  Hypertrophic  paralysis 
of  muscles  has  been  previously  mentioned;  congenital  hypei-trophy  of 
the  tongue  is  principally  due  to  a  considerable  thickening  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  organ  and  a  dilation  of  the  lymphatics. 

Cloudy  Swelling  oe  the  Muscular  Fasciculi. — This  is  very  often 
the  first  phase  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  this  alteration  the  muscular  fas- 
ciculus is  more  opaque  than  normal,  its  substance  contains  numerous  fire 
granules,  the  striation  is  not  distinct  or  it  has  completely  disappeared. 
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Fig.  149. 


1 


By  the  action  of  acetic  acid  the  fine  granules  in  the  fasciculus  disappear; 
the  fibre  becomes  transparent,  and  the  striation  is  less  distinct  than  in  a 
normal  fasciculus  treated  by  the  same  reagent.  Sometimes  the  acetic 
acid  in  causing  the  fine  granules  to  disappear, 
makes  visible  other  transparent  and  refracting  , 
granules,  of  a  fatty  nature  and  varying  in  num- 
ber. The  sarcolemma  is  as  transparent  as  cus- 
tomary ;  the  inclosed  nuclei  are  normal,  or 
present  signs  of  proliferation.  Whenever  this 
granular  condition  of  muscles  is  accompanied 
with  a  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarco- 
lemma, parenchymatous  inflammation  is  present. 
This  lesion  may  be  observed  in  inflammations 
of  muscles,  as  in  suppurative  intra-muscular 
phlegmon;  but  it  is  also  recognized  in  cases 
where  the  inflammatory  nature  is  doubtful,  as 
in  all  the  acute  general  low  diseases  (typhoid 
fever,  eruptive  fevers,  purulent  infection,  etc.). 
In  grave  fevers  this  cloudy  swelling  is  frequently 
accompanied  with  fatty  or  vitreous  transforma- 
tion. (Fig.  151.)  Unusual  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  preparation 
of  muscle  in  order  to  study  the  histological  changes  of  this  transformation. 


Muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
from  a  case  of  severe  typhoid 
fever.  Showing  the  cloudy 
swelJing  of  the  flhres  and  the 
loss  of  their  striatiou.  X  ^0^- 
(Green.) 


Fatty  Degeneration  of  Muscles. ■ — In  children  and  adults  there  are 
always  found  some  muscular  fasciculi,  which  contain  extremely  fine  fatty 


Acute  fatty  degeneration  of  heart  and  other  muscles,     a.  Heart.    &.  "Rectus  abdominis.     The  whole  of 
the  heart-tissue  was  afl'ected,  and  also  the  muscles  iu  other  parts  of  the  body,     y  400.     (Grreen.) 

granules,  visible  after  the  action  of  acetic  acid.     These  granules  are  very 
few,  and  a  careful  examination  is  necessary  to  discover  them.     But  in 
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old  age  the  number  of  granulo-fatty  fasciculi  is  more  considerable,  and 
the  fasciculi  containing  the  fatty  granules  are  larger,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  employ  acetic  acid  to  distinguish  them. 

There  always  exists  in  muscles  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  material  in  a 
state  of  soluble  combination,  the  base  of  which  is  probably  an  albuminoid 
substance  ;  it  is  not  then  visible  with  the  microscope.  Separated  fat  only 
is  seen  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  product ;  microscopic  examination  does 
not  then  reveal  the  amount  of  fatty  material  contained  in  the  muscle,  but 
only  that  which  is  seen  in  a  neutral  state.  A  chemical  analysis  of  a 
muscle  in  an  average  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  therefore,  does  not 
furnish  more  fat  than  comes  from  a  physiological  muscle  (Rindfleisch). 

Yet  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  fatty  granules  in  a  muscular  fas- 
ciculus, always  indicates  important  nutritive  trouble,  since  the  fat  in  this 
state  cannot  be  utilized  for  the  work  of  the  muscles  as  can  the  fat  in 
combination ;  it,  therefore,  interferes  with  the  function  of  this  tissue. 

Muscular  fasciculi,  which  have  undergone  a  fatty  degeneration,  are 
more  friable  than  normal,  and  require  more  care  in  preparing  them  for 
microscopic  examination.  The  fatty  granules  of  the  degenerated  muscular 
fasciculi  present  a  certain  regularity  in  their  arrangement,  being  placed 
in  longitudinal  series  in  the  primary  fasciculi.  They  render  prominent  by 
their  presence  the  longitudinal  striation,  while  the  transverse  striation  is 
very  much  less  distinct,  and  may  have  even  disappeared.  To  distinguish 
these  changes  it  requires  a  power  of  at  least  250  diameters. 

The  sarcolemma  retains  its  transparency.  The  nuclei  are  very  dis- 
tinct, and  the  protoplasm  surrounding  them  is  granular  and  fatty.  The 
degeneration  begins  in  the  protoplasm  immediately  around  the  nuclei. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  fasciculi  which  have  undergone  fatty  degen- 
eration may  again  return  to  their  physiological  state,  if  our  conclu- 
sions are  based  upon  what  occurs  in  frogs,  in  whom  during  winter  a  great 
many  of  the  fasciculi  are  fatty,  which  in  summer  return  to  their  normal 
condition.  In  man,  however,  frequently  the  fasciculi  which  have  expe- 
rienced this  change  are  destroyed  by  a  process  the  different  phases  of 
which  cannot  be  well  followed.  The  fatty  granules  become  more  and  more 
abundant,  the  fasciculus  becomes  opaque,  the  striation  cannot  be  distin- 
guished, and  at  the  end  of  the  process  the  sarcolemma  sheath  is  filled  by  a 
fatty  granular  mass  which  gradually  disappears,  leaving  only  the  shrunken 
sarcolemma.  It  is  chiefly  in  tumors  of  muscles,  and  in  callus  when  it 
invades  the  muscular  substance,  that  these  modifications  may  be  investi- 
gated in  detail  in  the  human  being. 

In  infantile  paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  the  muscular 
fasciculi  may  in  part  or  completely  disappear  from  the  effect  of  fatty 
degeneration.  Fatty  degeneration  is  also  met  with  in  fevers,  in  puru- 
lent infection;  it  is  very  decided  in  metastatic  inflammations  of  muscles, 
while  in  white  infarcti  consecutive  to  arterial  obliteration  by  an  embolus, 
we  have  found  the  muscular  fasciculi  free  from  fatty  degeneration.  In 
myositis  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  wounds,  at  times  some  of  the  fibres 
are  seen  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  but  only  in  the  midst  of  the 
embryonic  tissue  ;  in  the  surrounding  parts,  although  there  may  be  a 
notable  formation  of  new  cells  between  the  muscular  fibres,  the  fasciculi 
are  not  degenerated. 
IS 
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In  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  etc.,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscles  is  very  evident. 

PiGJiESTARY  DBGBNERATiOiSr. — There  are  found  physiologically  in  the 
cardiac  muscle,  but  only  pathologically  in  other  muscles,  round  or  angu- 
lar granules,  brown  in  color,  situated  under  the  sarcolemma,  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  muscle  fibre.  These  granules  probably  come  from  a 
transformation  of  the  coloring  material  of  the  muscle,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  blood,  and  which  may  be  designated  as  muscular  haemoglobin. 

This  transformation  of  muscular  hajmoglobin  into  pigment  happens 
when  the  muscle  dies  in  the  living  organism  (the  heart  being  of  course 
excepted),  for  example,  in  infarcti,  in  metastatic  abscesses.  A  foetus, 
which  has  remained  in  the  uterine  cavity  some  weeks  after  its  death,  also 
contains  pigmentary  granules  in  its  muscles. 

Vitreous  Degeneration. — We  have  described  this  alteration  on 
page  45,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  vitreous  degeneration^  which  seems 
to  us  preferable  to  waxy  given  by  Zenker,  who  first  discovered  this  lesion. 
This  change  of  the  muscles  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  modification 
of  the  muscular  fibre  produced  by  the  method  of  preparation.  The  vitreous 
metamorphosis  consists  in  a  transformation  of  the  muscular  substance ; 
the  latter  loses  its  striation  and  becomes  hyaline  and  transparent  as  glass. 
In  the  first  stage  the  muscular  fasciculi  are  increased  in  size,  they  retain 
their  cylindrical  regularity,  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  are  more  dis- 
tinct than  in  the  normal  state,  the  sarcolemma  itself  does  not  appear  to 
have  undergone  any  change.  The  nuclei  of  the  fibres  and  the  proto- 
plasm which  surrounds  them  entirely  escape  the  vitreous  change ;  they 
appear  upon  the  homogeneous  fasciculus  as  a  distinct  granular  mass. 
Carmine  colors  the  .vitreous  substance  quite  intensely.  Acetic  acid 
swells,  without  dissolving  it.  This  substance  is  very  much  more  brittle 
than  muscular  substance,  and  if  the  preparation  is  not  made  with  great 
care  numerous  and  irregular  fractures  are  caused.  When  a  small  cylinder 
becomes  separated  by  fracture,  it  is  isolated  from  the  neighboring  frag- 
ments, and  the  folded  sarcolemma  upon  its  surface  seems  to  be  shrunken. 

The  sarcolemma  by  compressing  the  broken  extremities  of  the  frag- 
ments, gives  them  the  form  of  a  cylinder  swollen  in  the  centre,  resem- 
bling a  small  cask.  When  the  preparation  has  been  made  with  great  care, 
the  vitreous  muscular  substance  retains  its  cylindrical  form. 

The  number  of  fasciculi  aifected  by  the  degeneration  is  always  limited. 
All  the  muscular  fasciculi  of  a  muscle  are  never  found  metamorphosed ; 
therefore  an  examination  should  include  a  group  of  fasciculi,  rather  than 
an  isolated  primary  fasciculus.  There  are  seen  homogeneous  and  tran- 
sparent fasciculi  presenting  at  their  edges  a  characteristic  appearance 
due  to  the  refraction  of  their  substance  ;  others  are  normal  or  fatty  de- 
generated. By  the  side  of  the  vitreous  muscular  fibres,  which  have  lost 
their  physiological  properties,  there  are  found  others  intact  and  able  to 
contract. 

The  changes  which  we  shall  now  discuss  are  most  marked  in  chronic 
vitreous  metamorphoses,  such  as  found  in  the  proximity  of  tumors,  or 
better  in  the  chronic  phlegmon  which  surrounds  the  osseous  fistular  open- 
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ings  following  caries,  necrosis,  or  white  swelling.  We  are  not  warranted 
in  affirming  that  the  peculiar  appearance  of  these  fasciculi  is  due  to  the 
method  of  preparation.  The  vitreous  substance,  under  the  influence  of 
the  movements  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  remain  healthy,  has  experi- 
enced a  true  breaking  up  into  fragments,  and  is  separated  into  blocks, 
which  in  their  arrangement  sometimes  resemble  the  stones  in  a  wall. 

At  the  termination  of  the  process,  the  fragments  become  gradually- 
smaller  and  form  granules,  each  one  of  which  still  possesses  the  optical 


¥m.  151. 


A  Tbe  principal  elements  found  in  the  wall  of  a  haemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  rectus  alidominus 
muscle,  in  a  case  of  variola,  twelfth  day  of  eruption.  X  ^^^-  "j  ^>  '-'i  ^t  Granulo-vitreons  fragments 
of  muscle  fibres,  e.  Atrophied  granular  muscle  fibre.  /.  Granular  corpuscles  and  leucocytes,  more 
or  lees  altered. 

B.  Alteration  of  muscles  in  a  caseous  focus  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hemorrhage  into  the  rectus 
ahdominus  in  a  case  of  phthisis.  Section  transverse  to  the  muscular  fibres.  «,.  Fibres  whose  striated 
contents  are  transformed  in  part  or  in  toto  into  vitreous  substance,  b.  Fibre  containing  muscular 
cells  in  process  of  development,  u.  Normal  fibres,  d.  Cellular  elements,  larger  and  more  abundant 
than  normal,  contained  in  the  inter-fascicular  connective  tissue.  X  300.  »-  The  latter  elements  {d) 
X  600,  not  different  from  similar  elements  belonging  to  the  muscle  fibres  themselves. 

In  this  connection,  see  also  Fig.  31. 

characters  of  the  vitreous  substance.  At  this  time  absorption  begins, 
the  sarcolemma  folds  upon  itself,  its  nuclei  become  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous, many  of  them  presenting  the  signs  of  multiplication  by  division. 
This  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  seems  to  be  a  phenom- 
enon consecutive  to  the  degeneration. 
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In  the  grave  fevers,  when  a  certain  number  of  the  muscular  fasciculi 
have  been  destroyed  by  this  alteration,  there  occurs  a  new  formation  of 
muscular  fibres,  and  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  muscle.  The  cells 
of  the  connective  tissue  adjacent  to  the  diseased  fasciculi  are  enlarged, 
their  nuclei  multiply  without  division  of  the  cells,  they  afterwards  become 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  fasciculi,  and  before  they  have  lost  the 
character  of  cells  in  order  to  become  primary  fasciculi,  they  present  a  very 
manifest  striation.  This  development  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
physiological  development  of  striated  muscle.  Muscles  attacked  by  this 
lesion  are  brittle  and  are  frequently  ruptured.  The  changes  occurring  in 
consequence  of  rupture  will  be  better  studied  under  hemorrhages  of 
muscle. 

The  cause  of  this  degeneration  is  local  or  general.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  localized  at  the  seat  of  the  affection  which  occasions  it,  as  a  tumor 
of  a  muscle,  an  abscess,  or  a  chronic  phlegmon.  When  the  disease 
supervenes  during  a  fever,  it  is  most  frequently  seen  to  attack  the  anterior 
muscles  of  the  thigh  and  abdomen  ;  yet  it  may  occur  in  any  locality. 
To  the  unaided  eye,  it  is  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  recognize 
this  lesion.  Zenker  has  pointed  out  a  special  color  analogous  to  fish  flesh  ; 
but  this  color  may  be  seen  in  muscles  which  do  not  present  the  degenera- 
tion, so  that  a  histological  examination  is  necessary  to  determine  it. 

Hemorehages  op  Muscles. — Simple  congestion  of  a  muscle  is  mani- 
fested by  distinct  signs  upon  the  cadaver  only  in  the  neighborhood  of 
inflammatory  foci,  of  hemorrhages  and  of  infarcti. 

By  the  old  French  and  Germans  authors,  hemorrhages  of  muscles  were 
designated  hemorrhagic  infarcti.  This  term  by  no  means  implies  the 
idea  of  a  primary  arterial  obliteration. 

Hemorrhages  in  the  muscles  may  be  caused  by  contusions,  wounds,  rup- 
ture of  muscles,  or  they  may  depend  upon  a  general  hemorrhagic  affec- 
tion, such  as  purpura,  scurvy,  hemorrhagic  fevers,  leucocythsemia,  etc. 

If  the  hemorrhage  is  recent,  it  forms  in  the  muscle  a  dark- red  mass, 
very  different  from  the  light-red  color  of  the  muscle.  This  mass,  the 
extent  and  shape  of  which  is  very  variable,  may  be  limited  or  difl'used. 
As  the  blood  coagulates,  the  muscle  at  this  point  becomes  more  consistent 
and  loses  its  elasticity.  The  muscular  fasciculi  contained  in  the  part 
have  not  undergone  any  alterations,  or  perhaps  they  have  become  granular. 

In  order  to  study  the  relative  relations  of  the  blood  and  the  muscle 
fibres  and  vessels,  thin  transverse  sections  are  to  be  made  and  colored 
with  carmine.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  muscular  fasciculi  are  separated 
by  collections  of  red  blood  disks.  In  these  collections  and  between  the 
fasciculi  the  blood  capillaries  and  vessels  of  larger  calibre  are  dilated 
and  filled  with  red  blood  disks.  The  blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels,  as 
well  as  in  the  interfascicular  spaces,  in  consequence  of  arrest  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

When  hemorrhage  follows  a  rupture  of  a  muscle,  the  blood  coagulates ; 
the  torn  fasciculi  of  the  muscle  project  into  this  coagulum,  and  the 
blood  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  penetrates  between  them.  The  mus- 
cular fasciculi  now  present  various  alterations  depending  more  or  less 
upon  the  cause  of  the  rupture  ;  sometimes  they  are  in  a  state  of  vitreous 
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degeneration,  or  fatty  metamorphosis  ;  the  muscular  fasciculi  at  the  point 
where  they  are  ruptured,  have  always  undergone  complete  fatty  degene- 
ration. This  is  frequently  seen  in  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen  dur- 
ing typhoid  fever.  In  rupture  of  the  muscles,  all  the  bloodvessels  in- 
cluded in  the  rupture  contain  a  clot,  in  which  if  the  lesion  is  recent  the 
red  blood  cells  are  well  preserved,  or  granular  if  the  lesion  is  old. 

The  blood  thus  effused  into  the  muscle  seems  to  be  absorbed  with  great 
facility.  The  muscular  movements  certainly  have  considerable  influence 
upon  the  intra-muscular  lymphatic  circulation,  and,  consequently,  upon 
the  transportation  of  materials  which  are  derived  from  the  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  extravasated  blood ;  but  as  yet  neither  upon  animals  or 
man  has  the  method  of  this  absorption  been  determined.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  effect  of  severe  contusions,  which  are  always  accom- 
panied with  considerable  intra-muscular  hemorrhages,  may  disappear  in 
a  few  days  without  leaving  any  trace.  The  changes  occurrin!^  in  the  blood 
do  not  differ  from  those  described  under  hemorrhages  of  the  connective 
tissue.  The  extravasated  blood  experiences  the  usual  metamorphoses ; 
at  first  it  coagulates,  then  decomposes ;  the  fibrin  undergoes  molecular 
changes,  it  becomes  soluble,  or  broken  up  into  very  fine  granules  which 
are  taken  up  by  the  circulation. 

The  production  of  muscular  hemorrhages  varies  according  to  their 
cause.  When  they  are  the  result  of  direct  injury,  such  as  muscular 
rupture,  fracture  of  bones,  contusions,  the  torn  vessels  permit  the  blood 
to  escape  until  by  its  coagulation  it  occludes  the  ruptured  vessels. 
Hemorrhages  may  also  be  due  to  obliteration  and  thrombosis  of  the 
veins,  when  the  arterial  pressure  transmitted  to  the  capillaries  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  their  rupture.  But  the  obliteration  of  arteries,  either 
by  thrombosis  or  embolism,  cannot  cause  intra-muscular  hemorrhage,  any 
more  than  can  ligation  of  an  artery. 

The  phenomena  of  muscular  hemorrhages  in  general  diseases,  such  as 
purpura  and  the  hemorrhagic  fevers,  are  not  yet  known. 

Embolic  Infarction  of  Muscles. — True  embolic  infarcti  of  muscles 
have  been  seldom  seen.  We  understand  by  this  term  the  alteration  con- 
secutive to  the  obliteration  of  a  muscular  arteriole  and  its  branches. 
This  lesion  differs  from  hemorrhagic  infarcti  by  the  absence  of  effused 
blood.  Metastatic  abscesses,  such  as  have  been  described  under  inflam- 
mations, should  not  be  confounded  with  embolic  infarcti  of  muscles.  We 
have  only  met  with  two  examples  of  this  lesion,  occurring  in  consequence 
of  emboli  from  endocarditis  and  endarteritis.  In  these  cases,  in  the  mus- 
cular substance,  were  found  whitish,  slightly  opaque,  cone-shaped  masses, 
which  were  in  very  distinct  contrast  to  the  red  and  translucent  muscle. 
Microscopic  examination  of  these  parts  showed  that  the  muscular  fas- 
ciculi had  very  plainly  preserved  their  striation  ;  they  contained  no  fatty 
granules,  but  inclosed  only  a  few  pigment  granules  derived  from  the 
muscular  hsemoglobin.  This  pigmentary  change  is  similar  to  that  occur- 
ring in  a  foetus  dying  before  its  expulsion.  The  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels will  be  studied  under  infarction  in  connection  with  the  vascular 
system. 
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Multiplication  of  the  Cellular  Elements  of  the  Sarcolejima. — 
This  is  present,  as  already  shown,  in  vitreous  metamorphosis  and  even 
in  granular  transformation,  but  it  also  occurs  sometimes  as  a  separate 
lesion.  In  the  inflammation  of  a  muscle  following  a  wound,  in  the  prox- 
imity of  tumors,  for  example  an  epithelioma  of  the  lip  or  tongue,  in  some 
forms  of  paralysis,  and  in  animals  after  the  division  of  a  nerve,  this  lesion 
is  seen.  When  a  nerve  is  divided  in  an  animal,  fifteen  days  or  three 
weeks  after  the  operation,  the  only  lesion  found  of  the  muscles  is  an 
increase  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  ;  they  become  larger,  divide, 
and  form  elongated  groups  (Vulpain).  In  these  groups  the  nuclei  are 
arranged  in  series  in  a  granular  protoplasm.  This  is  the  usual  method 
of  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  ;  the  nuclei  remain  in  a 
common  mass  of  protoplasm.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  do  we  see  the 
protoplasm  isolated  in  distinct  masses  around  each  nucleus,  as  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  vitreous  change.  In  epithelioma  the  multiplication  of  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  sarcolemma  is  often  very  marked ;  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  more  or  less  atrophy  of  the  fasciculi,  so  that  the 
nuclei  and  their  surrounding  protoplasm  are  very  distinct.  Because  of 
the  resemblance  of  these  elements  to  epithelial  cells,  some  writers  believe 
that  they  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  cells  of  the  epithelioma,  but 
we  have  never  seen  anything  which  could  justify  this  conjecture.  It  has 
not  been  positively  determined  that  the  proliferation  of  the  cellular  ele- 
ments of  the  sarcolemma  take  part  in  the  formation  of  pus  cells. 

Inflammation  of  Muscles  or  Myositis. — The  most  simple  and  most 
easily  studied  inflammation  of  muscles  is  that  following  wounds.  If  a 
muscle  is  divided  in  a  wound,  there  are  seen  upon  the  cut  surface  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue.  The  new  formation 
takes  place  in  the  midst  of  the  inter-fascicular  connective  tissue  ;  it  is 
effected  by  the  production  of  embryonic  tissue  and  the  growth  of  vessels. 
The  embryonic  cells  are  found  not  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound 
but  also  between  the  primary  fasciculi,  at  a  depth  varying  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  stage  of  the  process.  In 
contused  wounds,  as  also  in  gunshot  wounds,  the  extension  of  the  embry- 
onic tissue  into  the  muscle  reaches  several  centimetres  when  the  wound 
is  suppurating.  Upon  an  examination  of  a  transverse  section  of  an 
injured  muscle  twelve  days  after  the  accident,  there  is  seen  first  a  layer 
formed  of  embryonic  tissue,  in  which  dilated  capillaries  with  embryonic 
walls  form  loops.  Beneath  this  layer,  the  thickness  of  which  varies 
from  one  to  five  millimetres,  there  is  found  a  second  where  the  embryonic 
tissue  encloses  atrophied  primary  fasciculi,  which,  instead  of  all  having 
the  same  direction,  as  in  a  normal  muscle,  are  very  irregularly  arrano-ed  • 
their  size  varies  from  .01  to  .03  of  a  millimetre  ;  only  their  lono-itudinal 
striation  can  be  distinguished,  they  appear  to  be  constituted  of  fibrils 
separated  by  an  exudation.  The  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  multiplied  to 
excess,  form  groups  or  series  one  upon  the  surface,  the  other  in  the  centre 
of  the  fasciculus  ;  the  sarcolemma  seems  to  have  completely  disappeared. 
Around  these  fibrils,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  fasciculi,  the  embry- 
onic tissue  shows  the  beginning  of  organization,  and  presents  a  reticulum. 
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the  fibres  of  which,  at  many  points,  arc  mingled  with  the  muscular  fibrils, 
so  that  the  line  dividing  one  from  the  other  is  not  very  distinct. 

Passing  to  the  deeper  layers  of  this  tissue,  the  interfascicular  con- 
nective tissue  contains  fewer  cells,  and  the  atrophy  of  the  muscular 
fasciculi  is  not  so  marked.  The  fasciculi  show  only  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma,  which,  in  a  transverse  cut  of  the 
muscle,  forms  a  beautiful  circle  around  each  fasciculus.  There  are  also 
found  in  several  points  of  the  interfascicular  connective  tissue,  free 
spherical  cells  containing  brown  granules  of  hsematin.  This  shows  that 
there  have  been  hemorrhages  into  the  deep  layers  ;  their  resolution  takes 
place  according  to  the  process  explained  under  hemorrhages  of  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  changes  that  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  a  simple  case  are 
seen,  with  slight  variations,  in  all  inflammations  of  muscles.  Final  recov- 
ery takes  place  by  the  organization  of  the  embryonic  tissue  at  the 
surface  and  its  disappearance  between  the  fasciculi.  Yet  this  simple  and 
natural  course  may  be  complicated  by  accidents — hemorrhage  or  sup- 
puration. 

Suppuration  of  Muscles. — Suppuration  of  muscles  may  be  either 
diffused  or  limited.  Limited  suppurating  foci  may  be  met  with  in  the 
proximity  of  wounds,  or  they  may  be  connected  with  purulent  infection, 
etc. 

Metastatic  abscesses  from  purulent  infection  differ  entirely  from  white 
embolic  infarcti.  Their  size  varies  from  a  hemp  seed  to  that  of  the 
fist.  The  pus  contains  the  debris  of  connective  tissue  and  disintegrated 
muscular  fasciculi.  The  purulent  focus  is  surrounded  by  a  greenish 
brown  zone,  in  which  the  inter-fascicular  connective  tissue  is  found  infil- 
trated with  pus  cells  and  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  in  which  the  muscular 
fasciculi  contain  fatty  and  pigmentary  granules. 

In  diffused  inflammations,  which  are  very  often  seen  in  the  divided 
muscles  of  amputations  in  purulent  infection,  or  in  inflammation  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  the  purulent  infiltrations  occasion  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
primary  fasciculi,  and  finally  their  death. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  Muscles. — This  follows  as  a  secondary 
change  around  articulations  suffering  with  white  swelling  or  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis.  The  lesion  is  also  met  with  in  the  proximity  of  puru- 
lent fistular  openings  from  carious  or  necrosed  bone.  The  alterations 
of  the  interfascicular  connective  tissue  consist  in  an  hypertrophy  due 
to  an  exuberant  production  of  cells  and  an  exudation ;  the  cut  surface 
of  the  muscles,  instead  of  presenting,  to  the  unaided  eye,  the  character- 
istic fascicular  appearance,  when  cut  transversely  resembles  marble, 
fibrous  tissue  when  divided  longitudinally ;  the  muscle  has  lost  its  natural 
color,  it  is  whitish  or  light  red,  its  consistence  is  increased  and  its  elas- 
ticity is  partly  lost. 

The  changes  in  the  muscular  fasciculi  vary :  some  retain  their  stria- 
tion,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  are  more  numerous  than  normal ; 
others  have  undergone  cloudy  swelling  or  fatty  degeneration  ;  finally,  in 
a  few  cases,  most  of  the  muscular  fasciculi  present  the  lesions  of  vitreous 
degeneration. 
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Most  writers  still  class  with  chronic  inflammation,  the  fibrous  nodules 
and  osseous  formations  which  are  produced  by  the  repeated  contusions 
and  frictions  connected  with  many  occupations.  Rokitansky  first  de- 
scribed the  osseous  formations  in  the  biceps  of  soldiers  who  exercise 
with  the  musket  according  to  the  German  method,  and  in  the  adductors 
of  horsemen  who  remain  a  long  time  in  the  saddle. 

Rupture  of  Muscles. — Ruptures  caused  by  contused  wounds  are  not 
here  considered,  only  those  ruptures  connected  with  muscular  contrac- 
tions. If  the  muscle  is  healthy,  in  order  to  produce  a  rupture  it  requires 
considerable  effort ;  hut  if  it  is  diseased  the  accident  may  readily  occur. 
In  low  typhoid  fever  for  example,  where  the  muscles  are  degenerated,  the 
recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen  may  be  ruptured  by  the  effort  of  the  patient 
to  sit  up  in  bed.  It  is  especially  this  rupture  that  has  been  anatomically 
studied,  for  most  of  the  other  ruptures  are  followed  by  recovery  of  the 
the  patients. 

Rupture  of  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen  in  typhoid  fever  most 
frequently  occurs  without  the  physician  being  aware  of  it,  and  it  is  only 
at  the  autopsy  that  the  lesion  is  discovered.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  rup- 
ture is  very  iiTCgular,  the  space  between  the  two  fragments  is  occupied  by 
a  clot  of  blood,  generally  dark  red-brown,  with  opaque  whitish  striations. 
Where  the  muscle  is  cut  longitudinally,  there  are  found  at  the  point  of 
rupture  and  for  an  extent  of  one  or  more  centimetres,  a  brown  coloration 
and  stiffness.  The  blood  clot  is  formed  of  red  blood  corpuscles  contained 
in  a  fibrinous  reticulum,  and  it  undergoes  the  different  modifications  seen 
in  interstitial  hemorrhage. 

The  muscular  fibres,  at  the  point  of  division,  present  a  very  ad- 
vanced fatty  degeneration,  or  vitreous  metamorphosis.  Between  the 
muscular  fasciculi,  the  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  coagulated 
blood  and  the  bloodvessels  are  also  filled.  If  the  muscular  fasciculi  near 
the  rupture  are  compared  with  those  of  the  same  muscle  situated  further 
off,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  latter  very  few  of  the  fasciculi  are  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration,  although  many  of  them  may  have  undergone 
the  vitreous  metamorphosis.  While,  near  the  rupture  all  the  fasci- 
culi contain  a  great  quantity  of  fatty  granules,  and  the  striation  has  dis- 
appeared. It  is  then  very  probable  that  the  fatty  degeneration,  at  least 
for  most  of  the  fasciculi,  is  consecutive  to  the  rupture. 
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Sarcomata. — Primary  sarcomata  of  muscles  we  have  never  seen,  but 
tumors  of  this  nature  developed  by  continuity  are  very  frequent.  The 
most  common  of  all  is  the  fascicular  (spindle  celled)  sarcoma.  There  are 
also  seen  round  celled  or  encephaloid  sarcoma,  lipomatous  sarcoma  mu- 
cous sarcoma,  erectile  sarcoma,  and  melanotic  sarcoma.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  give  a  description  of  these  different  tumors,  which,  ivhen  developed  in 
muscles,  present  the  structure  already  described  in  the  chapter  upon  tumors 
in  general.  The  development  of  the  morbid  mass  is  always  by  the  forma- 
tion of  embryonic  tissue  in  the  interfascicular  connective  tissue  ;  this  em- 
bryonal tissue  compresses  the  primary  fasciculi  of  the  muscle,  causes  an 
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atrophy  simple  or  accompanied  by  a  fatty  degeneration.  The  latter  form 
of  atrophy  is  especially  met  with  where  the  development  of  sarcomatous 
tissue  is  very  rapid.  It  is  also  seen  in  exuberant  callus  which  invades 
the  muscles  and  which  during  a  certain  period  of  its  development  pre- 
sents the  structure  of  a  sarcoma. 

Fibromata. — Simple  fibromata  of  muscles  are  usually  the  result  of  a 
mechanical  irritation.  These  tumors  once  developed  cease  to  grow,  and 
cause  very  little  functional  trouble  of  the  muscle. 

Myxoviata  and  Lipomata  are  met  with  in  muscles  as  simple  or  com- 
bined tumors,  the  latter  named  lipomatous  myxomata.  They  are  found 
most  frequently  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  buccal  walls,  but 
are  liable  to  occur  in  the  other  muscles  of  the  body. 

Grummata  of  muscles,  although  they  seldom  occur,  are  very  well  known 
clinically,  but  have  not  yet  been  studied  histologically  ;  they  have  been 
found  in  the  cardiac  muscle. 

Carcinomata. — Carcinoma  of  muscles  is  secondary  by  extension  or  by 
metastasis ;  it  is  developed  in  the  interfascicular  connective  tissue  with  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  evolution  of  carcinoma,  while  the  primary  fas- 
ciculi undergo  simple  atrophy  with  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarco- 
lemma,  or  the  atrophy  is  associated  with  fatty  degeneration.  Encephaloid 
and  scirrhous  carcinomata  are  most  frequently  met  with,  but  the  other 
varieties  are  found.  The  extensions  of  a  scirrhus  of  the  mammary  glands 
to  the  pectoral  or  intercostal  muscles,  and  of  an  encephaloid  of  the  uterus 
to  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  are  to  be  particularly  remembered. 

Epitlieliomata. — Epithelioma  of  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle  occurs 
almost  constantly  in  an  epithelioma  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lips.  It  is  here  that  the  study  of  the  development  and  growth  of  an 
epithelioma  into  the  muscle  is  most  frequently  made.  Before  the  epi- 
thelial pegs  have  penetrated  among  the  primary  muscular  fasciculi,  there 
is  formed  in  the  interfascicular  connective  tissue  a  growth  of  embryonic 
tissue  which  separates  them  from  one  another.  A  few  of  the  fasciculi 
may  remain  in  bundles,  but  they  are  always  few  in  number.  There  are 
always  seen  in  them  a  hypertrophy  and  an  increase  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sar- 
colemma,  while  the  sarcous  substance  is  generally  atrophied  but  retains  its 
characteristic  striation.  It  is  in  the  embryonic  tissue  developed  between 
the  fasciculi  that  the  epithelial  pegs  advance  deeply  into  the  muscle.  The 
muscles  of  the  tongue  are  attacked  in  a  similar  manner  in  epithelioma  of 
this  organ ;  these  tumors  belong  to  the  lobular  epitheliomata.  A  tubular 
epithelioma  developed  primarily  in  the  antrum  or  nasal  fossse  may  also 
spread  to  the  muscles  of  the  face  either  in  a  diffused  or  circumscribed 
form.  Epitheliomata  by  extension  or  metastasis  may  invade  other  mus- 
cles of  the  economy,  notably  the  heart. 

JSncJiondromata  may  invade  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  as 
occurs  in  some  cases  of  enchondromata  of  the  parotid  gland  and  of  the 
hand. 

Osteomata  of  muscles  caused  by  mechanical  irritants  have  been  con- 
sidered on  page  133.  In  the  proximity  of  articulations  affected  with 
very  old  chronic  inflammations  there  is  at  times  seen  an  ossification  of 
the  tendons  which  extends  to  the  muscles,  forming  nodules  or  spiculse 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  muscular  mass. 
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Angiomata  of  muscles,  either  simple  or  cavernous,  are  not  very  rare  ; 
they  should  not  be  confounded  with  varices. 


Sect.  IV.— Parasites  of  the  Muscles. 

There  are  found  in  the  muscles  of  man  only  three  kinds  of  parasites,  the 
cysticerci,  the  echinococci,  and  the  trichinae. 

In  man  the  cysticercus  in  muscles  is  rare,  especially  in  France.  The 
parasite  does  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms  during  life,  and  it  is  only 
accidentally  discovered  at  the  autopsy.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  muscles  from  one  case.  The  cysticerci  were  within  whitish 
cysts  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  situated  between  the  muscular  fasciculi, 
and  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  membrane.  The  cysticerci  were  infiltrated 
with  calcareous  granules,  but  we  were  able  to  find  their  heads,  suckers, 
and  booklets. 

Very  few  observations  of  hydatid  cysts  of  muscles  have  been  so 
thoroughly  made  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  nature.  Histological 
examination  of  the  parasite  has  been  made  only  in  a  small  number  of 
cases ;  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  showed  that  they  were  formed  by  the  echi- 
nococci. 

TricJiince  (^TricMnce  spiralis),  discovered  by  Owen  in  the  muscles  (and 
by  Leidy  in  pork),  are  recognized  as  small  worms  coiled  up  and  contained 
in  cysts.  The  cyst  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  a  muscular  fasciculus,  or 
in  the  interfascicular  connective  tissue ;  it  is  oval  or  lemon-shaped.  These 
cysts  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  as  small  white  points.    They 

Fig.  152. 


Trichina  spiralis  coiled  up  and  encysted  in  a  muscular  fasciculus. 

have  two  envelopes,  one  formed  by  the  sarcolemma  or  connective  tissue 
the  other  belongs  to  the  animal.  In  one  cyst  there  exist  one  two  or 
three  of  the  animals,  coiled  upon  themselves.  The  worms  are  charac- 
terized by  a  transverse  striation,  a  mouth,  anus,  and  digestive  tube.  Cal- 
careous infiltration  is  met  with  when  they  are  old  and  obscures  the  cyst. 
The  trichina  itself  becomes  brittle  the  neighboring  muscular  fasciculi 
undergo  granular  metamorphosis.  The  irritation  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cyst  causes  a  vascular  new  formation  at  its  circumference. 
In  the  muscles,  the  trichinae  are  sexless;  but  being  swallowed  by  a 
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mammifera  and  reaching  the  digestive  tube,  they  become  free  and  sexual. 
The  males  are  1.6  millimetres  long,  the  females  3  millimetres ;  their 
anterior  extremity  terminating  in  a  mouth  and  containing  the  oesophagus, 
is  elongated  and  pointed;  their  posterior  extremity  is  blunt  and  rounded; 
the  sexual  organs  are  placed  in  the  middle  third  of  the  body  and  are 
simple;  the  testicles  are  in  the  posterior  third.  Copulation  takes  place 
in  the  intestinal  tube,  and  a  few  days  after,  the  female  produces  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young.  The  latter  perforate  the  intestinal  walls 
and  wander  throughout  the  whole  economy ;  finally,  they  lodge  in  the 
striated  muscles,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart.  At  the  insertion 
of  the  tendons,  the  trichinae  are  arrested  in  their  migrations.  They 
become  encysted  in  the  muscles  and  occasion  nutritive  changes  in  the 
fasciculi. 
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CHAPTEE   YI. 

BLOOD. 

The  office  of  the  blood  in  diseases  of  the  vessels  and  heart  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  lesions  of  these  organs 
ivithout  having  studied  the  liquid  which  fills  them. 

The  microscopic  alterations  of  the  blood  will  only  be  studied  in  this 
chapter. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology  of  the  Blood. 

The  morphological  elements  of  the  blood  in  the  normal  state  are  red 
and  white  corpuscles ;  there  are  also  found  elementary  granules  which 
float  in  the  serum,  and  when  the  bkod  coagulates,  a  reticulum  of  fibrin. 
Crystals  are  formed  either  spontaneously  or  artificially. 

The  red  corpuscles  of  man  are  disks  slightly  depressed  in  their  centre 
upon  both  surfaces;  when  seen  in  profile,  they  have  the  form  of  a  bi- 
concave lens  ;  seen  upon  the  surface,  their  centre  is  dark  and  the  border 
bright,  according  to  the  position  of  the  objective.  When  the  objective 
is  nearer  than  the  point  of  distinct  vision,  the  centre  is  dark ;  when  it  is 
beyond  the  point  of  distinct  vision,  it  is  bright.^  These  details  are  given 
that  the  depressed  centre  may  not  be  taken  for  a  nucleus. 

The  higher  the  magnifying  power  employed  in  examining  red  cor- 
puscles, the  less  they  appear  to  be  colored.  Thus,  with  a  power  of  800 
diameters,  they  have  only  a  very  slight  yellow  tint ;  in  profile,  they  are 
more  colored  than  when  seen  upon  the  surface.  The  red  corpuscles  are 
not  of  uniform  diameter,  yet  they  vary  very  little ;  their  average  diam- 
eter is  .007  mm.  Besides  the  disk-shaped  corpuscles,  there  are  often 
found  spherical  red  corpuscles  having  only  .005  mm. ;  their  tint  is  darker, 
which  is  due  simply  to  their  shape. 

[There  are  besides  the  spherical  red  corpuscles  of  .00.5  mm.  in  diam- 
eter, especially  in  the  blood  of  the  venas  portse,  variable  numbers  of 
very  minute  spherical  granules,  whose  constitution  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  larger  red  corpuscles.  The  size  of  these  small  spherical 
bodies  varies  between  a  minute  dot  scarcely  visible  under  a  magnifying 
power  of  300  diameters,  and  .005  mm.  Some  authors  believe  that  they 
come  from  the  breaking  up  and  division  of  the  red  blood  disks  in  the 
spleen ;  that  during  the  passage  of  the  splenic  blood  through  the  liver  a 
part  of  the  proper  function  of  the  latter  is  to  complete  their  destruction  ; 
and  that  their  presence  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  general  circulation 
is  an  indication  either  of  a  disease  of  the  spleen  or  of  the  liver,  or  per- 
haps of  both  these  hjBmopoieiic  organs. 

Of  late  years  several  authors  have  testified  to  the  existence  in  the 
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normal  red  blood  corpuscles  of  a  certain  amount  of  contractile  power,  and 
one  or  two  have  even  affirmed  the  presence  of  a  genuine  nucleus  within 
the  ordinary  biconcave  red  blood  disk  of  man. 

It  now  seems  to  be  established  that  instead  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle 
being  composed  of  a  homogeneous,  structureless  mass,  as  was  formerly 
taught,  it  is  constituted  by  a  delicate  reti- 
culum which  pervades  the  entire  mass  of 
the  corpuscle,  and  which  holds  in  its  minute 
meshes  the  homogeneous  fluid  which  con- 
tains the  coloring  and  other  matters  of  these 
corpuscles.  This  reticulated  structure  is 
typically  represented  in  fig.  153,  h.  Al- 
though the  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of 

the  reticulated  appearance  of  a  nucleate'd  

ellipsoid  red  bloodcorpuscle  of  a  batrachian,       a.  -Whue  tiood  corpuscles,  showing 

yet,  excepting    the    nucleus,  the    SamS    COll-      an  Intra-ceUular  and  an  intra-nuclear 

dition  has  been  frequently  recognized   in    '"""'i"--  \  Eiiip.ioai  colored  biood 

,-,.-  -      *■  "J  ~  eorpuscles,  showing  similar  reticiila. 

the  blood  ot  man.  J  High  power.   (Kum.) 

At  the  margin  of  the  drop  of  blood  under 
the  thin  glass  cover,  where  it  has  dried  by  contact  with  the  air,  the  red 
corpuscles  show  notches,  the  extent  and  number  of  which  vary  and  in- 
crease proportionally  as  the  drying  progresses.  When  this  change  is 
much  advanced,  the  red  corpuscle  becomes  spherical,  appears  crenated 
or  covered  with  spines ;  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  red  blood  corpuscle 
of  the  cadaver  is  often  found.  When  the  drying  is  complete,  the  red  cor- 
puscles form  a  cracked  mass. 

Water  acts  upon  the  red  corpuscles  by  removing  their  coloring  matter 
and  causing  them  to  become  spherical;  their  diameter  is  reduced  to  .005 
mm.,  and  they  become  so  transparejit  that  the  field  under  the  microscope 
must  be  shaded,  or  they  must  be  treated  with  iodine  in  order  to  render 
them  visible. 

The  col  iring  material  of  the  blood  dissolved  in  the  serum  is  named 
haemoglobin;  it  is  soluble  in  large  quantities  of  water  without  being 
decomposed.  The  spectroscope  detects  it  in  very  weak  solutions;  in 
concentrated  solutions  it  crystallizes.  Crystals  of  hsemoglobin  are  ob- 
tained by  several  methods,  all  having  for  their  end  the  destruction  of  the 
corpuscles  and  the  liberation  of  the  haemoglobin  without  the  aid  of  water. 
The  crystals  are  of  a  beautiful  red  color  when  looked  at  en  masse ;  their 
form  varies  in  different  animals,  in  man  it  is  that  of  rhomboidal  plates. 

By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  on  haemoglobin,  there  is  formed  a 
new  substance  named  haematin,  not  crystallizable,  but  precipitated  as 
darkish  granules.  This  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  crys- 
tallizable salt  known  as  haemin,  but  it  is  really  hydrochlorate  of  haematin. 

Haematin  is  of  pathological  importance,  since  it  is  formed  from  blood 
extravasated  into  the  tissues.  Its  formation  is  slow.  The  varied  colora- 
tions of  ecchymoses,  as  has  been  shown,  are  due  to  the  slow  transformation 
of  haemoglobin  and  haeraatin.  This  change  is  much  more  rapid  if  the 
blood  passes  into  the  digestive  tract,  especially  into  the  stomach,  where, 
by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  haemoglobin  becomes  haematin  with 
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great  rapidity ;  this  is  the  reason  of  the  color  of  black  or  melanotic  vomit, 
and  the  brown  color  of  ecchymoses  of  the  stomach. 

AVhen  the  blood  remains  among  the  tissues,  there  is  found  besides  the 
hiematin  another  substance,  which  has  not  been  produced  artificially  and 
the  composition  of  which  is  not  known ;  it  is  named  hDematoidin.  It  occurs 
as  granules  or  rhombic  crystals  of  a  beautiful  orange-red,  so  intense  that 
it  remains  brilliant  under  very  high  powers.  It  is  particularly  in  encysted 
hemorrhages,  notably  those  of  the  brain,  that  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  these  crystals  are  met  with. 

The  white  corpuscles  are  seen  as  spherical  bodies  or  have  an  irregular 
contour ;  they  are  granular,  and  under  the  microscope  have  a  gray  tint. 

Prolongations  of  various  shapes  are  sometimes  seen  at  their  borders. 
In  the  frog  and  other  cold-blooded  animals,  these  prolongations  are  very 
distinct  at  the  moment  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vessels  and  submitted 
to  examination,  but  become  more  and  more  prominent  as  the  observation 
is  continued;  they  change  their  shape,  form  secondary  prolongations,  and 
again  return  to  their  original  form,  thus  presenting  the  amoeboid  move- 
ments. The  white  corpuscles  possess  the  property  of  seizing  the  bodies 
which  are  near  them  and  causing  them  to  penetrate  into  their  interior 
(Recklinghausen).  This  phenomenon  can  be  directly  observed  under  the 
microscope  by  mixing  with  a  drop  of  frog's  blood  a  small  amount  of  gran- 
ular carmine  or  vermilion.  The  absorption  of  solid  particles  may  also  be 
studied  in  the  organism  by  injecting  into  the  vascular  system  of  a  frog 
or  a  warm-blooded  animal  fine  particles  suspended  in  a  fluid,  and  examin- 
ing the  blood  of  the  animals  a  few  minutes  after  the  injection.  The  white 
corpuscles  are  then  seen  to  have  in  their  interior  grains  of  the  injected  sub- 
stance. The  red  corpuscles  never  contain  any  of  the  injected  particles. 
The  power  that  the  white  corpuscles  have  of  absorbing  solid  particles 
when  removed  from  the  organism,  shows  that  they  still  live,  although  the 
conditions  of  their  existence  seem  changed.  These  vital  manifestations 
may  be  prolonged  for  a  long  time  if  the  blood  is  protected  in  a  suitable 
medium. 

[Besides  the  above-mentioned  white  corpuscles  found  in  the  blood,  there 
are  occasionally  seen  other  colorless  elements.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  larger,  more  granular,  and  less  mobile  colorless  cells,  met  with. 
In  the  frog,  especially  during  the  spring,  a  few  large  ellipsoid,  slightly 
granular  uni-  or  bi-nucleated  colorless  cells  are  found.  Elements  very 
similar  to  the  latter  are  found  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  veins  of  mam- 
mals in  health,  and  in  the  general  circulation  in  some  pathological  states.] 

The  white  corpuscles  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  red.  In  a 
healthy  man  there  is  one  white  to  three  or  four  hundred  red.  The 
numeration  is  difficult ;  therefore,  to  estimate  the  physiological  as  well 
as  the  pathological  proportion,  it  is  well  to  have  some  rapid  method. 
By  the  action  of  water  the  white  corpuscles  become  spherical,  trans- 
parent, and  in  their  interior  appear  one  or  more  nuclei.  If  the  action 
of  water  is  prolonged  the  cell  is  dissolved,  the  nuclei  only  remainino-. 

Fibrin  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood.  The  theory  of  Schmidt 
which  prevails  at  the  present  time  is  accepted,  although  not  yet  per- 
fectly demonstrated.  This  author  admits  that  there  is  in  the  blood, 
besides   albumen,  two   other   albuminoid  substances — fibrinogenic    and 
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fibrinoplastic  ;  and  that  a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  fibrinoplastic 
substance  is  sufficient  to  change  into  fibrin  a  large  amount  of  the  fibrino- 
genic  substance.  The  fibrinoplastic  substance  is  found  in  the  red  blood 
corpuscles,  and  the  fibrinogenic  exists  in  the  plasma.  These  two  sub- 
stances have  been  extracted  from  the  blood,  but  it  is  not  known  if  by 
mixing  them  fibrin  will  be  produced.  It  is  positively  known,  however, 
that  red  blood  corpuscles  added  to  certain  exuded  fluids — that  of  pleuritis, 
for  example — cause  the  formation  of  fibrin.  Blood  collected  in  a  vessel 
in  a  few  moments  forms  a  mass  or  clot,  which  at  first  accurately  repre- 
sents the  volume  of  blood  drawn,  without  any  change  in  its  appearance. 
But  in  a  few  hours  the  clot  is  contracted,  and  surrounded  by  a  lemon- 
colored  or  slightly  red  serum.  When  the  formation  of  the  clot  is  slow, 
as  in  inflammatory  diseases,  the  red  corpuscles,  being  denser  than  the 
other  constituents  of  the  blood,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
superficial  part  of  the  coagulum  is  colorless.  The  colorless  portion  of  the 
clot  presents  reticulated  striae  and  whitish  spots. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  clot  demonstrates  that  the  coagulation 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  cylindrical  fibres  and  granular  laminse  anasto- 
mosing one  with  the  other,  constituting  a  network,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  are  red  blood  corpuscles  and  serum.  The  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  clot  is  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  fibrinous  reticulum,  which 
retains  the  red  globules,  but  permits  the  escape  of  the  fluid  portions. 
In  order  to  recognize  the  fibrinous  reticulum,  which  is  concealed  by  the 
red  blood  corpuscles,  the  clot  should  be  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  thin 
sections  made,  which,  after  macerating  in  water,  should  be  pencilled.  The 
water  dissolves  the  red  corpuscles  without  acting  upon  the  fibrin ;  the 
latter  is  seen  as  an  irregular  anastomosing  reticulum. 

In  the  colorless  portions  of  slowly  formed  clots  the  fibrinous  reticulum 
is  more  distinct  and  regular.  The  small  whitish  spots  found  in  the  color- 
less portion  immediately  above  the  layer  formed  by  the  red  corpuscles 
consist  of  collections  of  white  globules  contained  in  a  fibrinous  reticulum. 


Sect,  II.— Pathological  Histology  of  the  Blood. 

The  alterations  of  the  blood  in  disease  are  numerous ;  they  are  almost 
all  recognized  by  chemical  analysis,  but  a  few  are  distinguished  by  the 
microscope;  the  latter  only  will  be  here  considered.  They  consist  in 
variations  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles,  in  the  presence  of  bodies 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  blood  in  the  normal  state,  and  finally  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  heart  and  vessels. 

Changes  in  the  number  of  Corpuscles. — The  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
may  be  diminished  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  serum,  the  red  and 
white  remaining  in  the  same  relation,  constituting  hydroemia.  If  this 
change  is  very  decided  it  can  be  recognized  by  the  unaided  eye  in  a  drop 
of  blood  placed  upon  a  glass  slide.  Examined  microscopically  the  small 
number  of  corpuscles  contained  in  the  blood  is  very  evident ;  but  the 
elements  preserve  their  natural  shape. 

The  name  leucocytosis  (Virchow)  is  given  to  a  transient  and  slight 
increase  in  number  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles.     This  state  is  met  with 
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in  acute  and  inflammatory  diseases,  pneumonia,  phlegmon,  erysipelas, 
smallpox,  and  the  other  eruptive  diseases,  etc.  Instead  of  three  or  four 
white  corpuscles  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  five,  six,  or  twenty  are 
seen. 

Leucocythcemia  (Bennet),  or  leukaemia  (Virchow),  is  a  disease  char- 
acterized by  a  persistent  and  growing  increase  of  the  number  of  white 
blood  corpuscles.  Towards  the  end  of  the  disease  the  white  corpuscles 
are  as  numerous  or  even  more  numerous  than  the  red  ;  the  blood  is  pale, 
without  having  the  watery  appearance  seen  in  hydrsemia.  When  a  prep- 
aration is  examined  without  the  addition  of  water,  the  white  corpuscles 
are  seen  as  granular  bodies  varying  in  size  from  .007  mm.  to  .012  mm.; 
after  the  addition  of  water,  these  corpuscles  swell,  become  more  trans- 
parent, and  in  some  a  single  spherical  nucleus  is  distinguished,  in  others 
two  or  more  nuclei  are  seen.  Virchow  has  described  two  forms  of  leucocy- 
thsemia,  one,  in  which  white  corpuscles  containing  several  nuclei  predomi- 
nate ;  the  other,  in  which  uni-nucleated  corpuscles  are  more  numerous. 
He  recognizes  a  leucocythaemia  connected  with  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen, 
and  another  with  the  lymphatic  glands.  This  distinction  cannot  be  main- 
tained, for  if  the  blood  of  a  leucocythsemic  patient  is  examined  several  days 
in  succession,  it  is  found  that  sometimes  the  corpuscles  containing  several 
nuclei  predominate,  and  again  those  with  a  single  nucleus  are  in  excess. 
Besides,  this  distinction  of  Virchow  which  is  founded  upon  the  analogy 
of  the  white  corpuscles  with  the  cells  of  the  spleen  in  one  case,  and  with  the 
cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  other,  is  not  admissible  at  the  present 
time  on  other  grounds.  It  is  known  that  theglands  or  new  lymphoid  organs 
contain,  in  leucocyth^mia,  elements  larger  than  those  of  the  splenic  paren- 
chyma. Again,  in  leucocythsemic  patients,  the  changes  of  the  spleen, 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  of  other  lymphoid  organs  most  frequently 
occur  at  the  same  time.  There  are  often  formed,  in  patients  suffering 
with  this  disease,  new  lymphoid  organs  (see  Lymphadenomata,  p.  141). 

A  few  writers  have  described  in  leucocythgemia,  besides  the  ordinary 
white  corpuscle,  red  corpuscles  containing  a  nucleus,  and  which  they 
consider  as  intermediate  elements  between  the  white  and  red  corpuscles. 
AVe  have  searched  for  these  intermediate  corpuscles  in  several  leucocy- 
thaemic  patients  without  ever  finding  them.  Many  of  the  white  corpus- 
cles, especially  the  largest,  contain  very  small,  amber-colored,  spherical 
granules,  grouped  around  the  nuclei.  This  can  be  explained  by  the 
destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  particles  of  which  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  white  corpuscles. 

Melancemia. — This  name  signifies  the  presence  of  particles  of  pigment 
in  the  blood ;  this  change  is  seen  when  the  spleen  has  experienced  fre- 
quent attacks  of  congestion,  especially  in  malarial  poisonino-.  In  the 
cases  that  we  have  observed,  the  pigmentary  particles  existing  in  the 
blood,  were  round  or  angular,  deep  black,  varying  in  diameter  from  ex- 
treme smallness  to  .008  mm.  or  .009  mm. ;  they  were  all  contained  in  the 
white  corpuscles,  or  enveloped  in  a  colorless  granular  zone,  which  very 
probably  represents  the  protoplasm  of  a  white  corpuscle. 

At  the  autopsy  of  persons  dying  during  the  presence  of  this  lesion, 
most  of  the  organs,  especially  the  spleen  and  liver,  are  found  of  a  crayish- 
slate  color.     Examining  thin  sactions  from  these    organs,  pigmentary 
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granules  are  found  in  the  white  corpuscles  contained  in  the  vessels,  in 
the  cells  of  the  vessels,  in  the  cells  of  the  peri-vascular  connective  tissue, 
and  in  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma.  The  splenic  lymphatic  glands  are 
also  pigmented. 

Pathological  pigments  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  inert  granular  matter 
contained  in  the  blood,  vermilion  for  example.  If  vermilion,  in  minute 
particles  suspended  in  water,  is  injected  into  the  blood  of  an  animal,  the 
granules  are  taken  up  by  the  white  corpuscles  and  carried  by  them  into 
the  different  organs  ;  they  pass  through  the  vascular  walls,  and  are 
finally  fixed  in  the  elements  which  are  the  seat  of  pathological  pigmenta- 
tion. It  is  probably  correct  to  consider  that  melanseraia  consists  of  a 
pigmentary  change  of  the  blood  in  the  spleen,  and  a  carrying  off  of  the 
pigment  in  the  blood  by  the  white  corpuscles. 

The  pigmented  corpuscles  are  generally  larger  than  the  non-pigmented, 
and  are  liable  to  accumulate  in  some  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  obstruct 
the  circulation.  This  does  not  cause  true  embolism,  as  maintained  by 
Frerichs  and  Virchow,  but  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  that  of  stasis  of 
the  white  corpuscles  in  leucocytha^mia  (see  p.  143). 

[^Pa7-asites. — According  to  the  investigations  of  many  histologists  there 
exist  in  the  blood  of  persons  affected  with  some  diseases  (the  infectious 
in  particular)  various  forms  of  minute  organisms  which  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  germs  of  contagion,  or  in  some  way  to  be  more  or  less 
directly  the  cause  of  disease.     These  are  micrococci,  bacteria,  filaria,  etc.] 
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CHAPTER    YII. 

THE  HEAPa'. 

The  anatomical  changes  of  the  three  constitnent  parts  of  the  heart, 
will  be  successively  described  ;  the  pericardium,  the  myocardium,  and  the 
endocardium. 

Sect.  I.— Pericardium. 

Hemoekhages. — Hemorrhages  of  the  pericardium  are  of  two  kinds : 
1st.  Ecchymoses  of  the  membrane  ;  2d.  Hemorrhages  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pericardium. 

Ecchymoses  are  more  frequent  upon  the  visceral  than  upon  the  parietal 
layer.  When  recent,  they  are  seen  as  lenticular  spots  of  a  uniform  red 
tint ;  sometimes  they  are  confluent,  forming  spots  varying  in  extent,  with 
sinuous  margins.  These  ecchymoses  are  not  accompanied  by  any  inflam- 
matory phenomena.  They  occur  in  asphyxia,  leucocythaemia,  scurvy, 
etc.,  or  they  complicate  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  pericardium,  when 
their  description  belongs  to  hemorrhagic  pericarditis. 

Jleniorrhages  into  the  pericardial  sac  are  consecutive  to  inflammation 
or  to  a  rupture  of  the  heart  or  a  large  vessel  covered  by  the  visceral 
layer,  for  example,  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  aorta. 

Dropsy  of  the  Pericardium — Hydro-pericardium. — The  quantity  of 
fluid  found  in  the  pericardium  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  always  ex- 
ceeds thirty  grammes.  When  the  fluid  is  very  much  more  abundant,  as 
is  seen  especially  in  cases  of  general  dropsy,  there  is  said  to  be  dropsy  of 
the  pericardium.  In  the  fluid  there  exist  epithelial  cells,  separate  or  in 
shreds,  which  usually  contain  fatty  granules.  Very  frequently  during 
summer  there  are  also  seen,  in  the  pericardial  fluid,  articulated  and  mo- 
tionless bacteria  of  unusual  size. 

Gases  are  sometimes  found  in  the  pericardium  of  subjects  which  have 
commenced  to  undergo  putrefaction,  but  it  should  not  necessarily  be  con- 
cluded that  these  gases  have  existed  during  life.  The  existence  of  a 
special  pneumotosis  should  therefore  be  rejected. 

Inflammation  of  the  Pericardium.  Pericarditis. — Fibrinous 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  differs  from  fibrinous  inflammation  of 
other  serous  membranes  only  by  the  appearance  to  the  unaided  eye  of 
the  solid  exudation.  Generally  it  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  peri- 
cardium, but  may  be  limited,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  heart  where 
the  aorta  and  large  vessels  have  their  origin.     The  exudation  is  found 
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upon  both  visceral  and  parietal  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  in  a  layer 
which  always  presents  upon  its  surface  papillary  prominences.  These 
prominences  are  not  true  papillae,  as  the  connective  tissue  and  vessels  of 
the  serous  membrane  do  not  form  any  part  of  their  structure ;  this  is  dem- 
onstrated by  detaching  the  false  membrane,  which  is  perfectly  smooth 
at  its  union  with  the  pericardium.  The  false  membranous  solid  exudation 
consists  only  of  fibrin,  cells  from  the  endothelium  and  pus  corpuscles.  The 
papillary  prolongations  of  the  free  surface  are  flattened  or  elongated  and 
much  varied  in  shape.  They  are  seen  even  when  the  layer  of  fibrin  is  ex- 
tremely thin.  Their  formation  is  due  to  the  movements  of  the  heart  in 
the  pericardium  at  the  time  the  fibrin  coagulates.  Fibrinous  pericarditis 
occurs  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  scarlatina,  smallpox, 
Bright's  disease,  etc. 

Hemorrhagic  pericarditis  is  met  with  in  tuberculosis,  cancer  of  the 
lung,  and  in  cachectic  disease  ;  it  differs  from  the  preceding  lesion,  only 
by  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  of  red  blood  cells  or  the  products  of 
their  decomposition  (hjematin,  hsematoidin)  in  the  fluid  and  solid  portions 
of  the  exudation.  In  this  disease  the  demarcation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane and  exudation  is  not  so  distinct  as  in  simple  pericarditis ;  the  dilated 
vessels,  with  embryonic  walls,  of  the  serous  membrane  penetrate  into  the 
fibrinous  exudation  as  loops  ;  they  are  seen  surrounded  by  embi-yonic 
cells,  and  from  them  hemorrhages  escape  into  the  exudation  as  ecchy- 
moses. 

In  tuberculous  pericarditis  hemorrhages  are  more  frequent.  The  tu- 
berculous granulations  may  be  in  the  pericardium,  or  in  the  vascular  part 
of  the  exudation.  When  the  pericardium  and  exudation  are  infiltrated 
with  numerous  tubercles,  caseous  transformation  of  the  .exudation  may 
occur  ;  the  altered  exudat  may  then  be  partly  separated,  and  form  irregu- 
lar gray  or  ochre-colored  masses,  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 
By  microscopic  examination  there  are  found  fatty  granules,  granules  of 
hsematin,  or  crystals  of  hsematoidin,  if  the  disease  is  chronic,  there  are 
also  calcareous  granules. 

Purulent  pericarditis  does  not  occur  so  often  as  the  preceding  afi"ec- 
tions;  it  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus, 
which  causes  the  fluid  to  have  a  creamy  appearance,  and  the  false  mem- 
brane is  rendered  opaque.  The  purulent  exudation  may  undergo  a  caseous 
and  calcareous  change  as  with  the  hemorrhagic  exudation. 

Adhesions  of  the  pericardium  following  inflammations  are  not  very 
common,  especially  if  compared  with  those  of  the  pleura.  Incomplete 
adhesions  are  eff'ected  by  laminae  or  filaments  of  vascular  connective  tissue, 
generally  situated  at  the  base  of  the  heart  between  the  visceral  and  pari- 
etal layer  opposite  the  aorta  and  vessels ;  they  are  also  seen  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart. 

Complete  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  obliterating  the  cavity  may  result 
from  a  recognized  pericarditis,  or  it  may  be  found  at  the  autopsy  without 
having  given  any  symptom  of  its  formation  during  life. 

The  prominent  patches  formed  of  laminated  connective  tissue,  which 
are  seen  upon  the  visceral  layer,  may  be  considered  as  lesions  consecutive 
to  pericarditis.  As  has  been  explained  on  page  93,  this  tissue,  in  the 
pericardium  as  in  other  organs,  may  undergo  calcareous  infiltration,  thus 
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forming  calcareous  plates  which  vary  in  extent  and  sometimes  send  pro- 
longations into  the  cardiac-  muscle.  Usually  the  calcareous  plate  is  not 
denuded  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  but  is  covered  by  a  thin 
layer  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Milky  patches  have  been  considered  by  most  writers  as  having  an 
inflammatory  origin:  they  are  smooth,  opaque,  and  of  pearly  aspect,  gener- 
ally forming  a  slight  elevation  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  ;  their 
seat  is  particularly  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ventricle,  they  are 
very  variable  in  size  and  possess  irregular  sinuous  margins  ;  they  are 
very  frequent  (45  in  150  autopsies,  Bizot)  and  consist  of  laminated  con- 
nective tissue  with  elastic  fibres. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  pericardium  is  very  rare.  The  secondary 
form  is  however  quite  frequent.  It  grows  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium, causing  a  pericarditis,  generally  hemorrhagic. 


Sect,  II.— Myocardium. 

Atrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  in  general  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  economy,  in  cachectic  diseases  of  long  duration,  in  phthisis, 
at  the  termination  of  typhoid  fever,  etc.     The  form  of  the  heart  is  not 

Fig.  154. 


Patty  iufllti-ation  of  heart.  A  section  from  the  more  external  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  showing  the  growth  of  fat  between  the  mnscular  fibres.  The  fibres  are  in  some  places  atrophied 
and  commencing  to  undergo  fatty  metamorphosis.    X  200.    (Green.) 


changed  when  the  atrophy  is  general.  The  coronary  arteries,  which  do 
not  take  part  in  the  atrophy,  are  tortuous  and  prominent;  at  some  parts 
of  their  course  the  visceral  pericardium  is  seen  as  a  membrane  connect- 
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ing  the  vessels  to  the  heart.  The  atrophy  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause 
wrinkling  of  the  pericardium.  Some  authors  believe  that  they  have 
seen  in  atrophy  a  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  muscular  fibres.  But  this 
is  very  difficult  to  appreciate  on  account  of  the  great  variation  of  their 
diameters. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart  may  exist  with  an  abundant  formation  of  adipose 
tissue  beneath  the  visceral  pericardium,  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
cardiac  muscle  is  atrophied,  the  heart  at  first  sight  presents  its  normal 
size;  but  if  the  organ  is  cut  into,  the  adipose  tissue  under  the  peri- 
cardium is  found  to  be  considerably  thickened.  Irregular  prolongations 
of  this  tissue  extend  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  This 
lesion  resembles  fatty  infiltration  of  voluntary  muscle.     (Fig.  154.) 

Hypertrophy. — Hypertrophy  is  connected  with  exaggerated  work  oi 
the  heart  in  diseases  of  the  orifices  or  vessels  ;  the  object  of  the  work  is 
to  overcome  an  obstacle  to  the  course  of  the  blood.  Therefore,  most 
often  only  a  single  ventricle  is  affected,  for  example  the  left  ventricle  in 
changes  of  the  aortic  orifice.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  atrophy 
of  the  kidney  has  been  referred  by  Traube  to  an  analogous  cause.  This 
coincidence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  heart,  and  of  atrophy  of  the  kid- 
ney is  an  incontestable  fact,  but  in  the  explanation  given  by  Traube,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  inconvenience  to  the  circulation  in  so 
few  vessels  can  cause  such  an  enormous  increase  of  work  in  the  heart. 

Hypertrophy  is  general  or  partial.  The  shape  of  the  heart  is  not 
notably  changed  in  general  hypertrophy.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  not  so  pointed  as  normal,  it  is  en- 
larged ;  it  is  formed  by  the  extremity  of  both  ventricles  which  are  upon 
the  same  level.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  apex  is  formed 
by  the  left  only.  In  hypertrophies  of  the  heart  there  is  always  seen  a 
thickening  of  the  endocardium.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  hypertrophied 
parts  either  do  not  present  lesions  of  nutrition,  or  they  have  undergone 
fatty  pigmentary  degeneration. 

It  is  not  yet  known  if  the  hypertrophy  is  due  entirely  to  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  or  to  a  new  formation  of 
these  fibres.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  the  phenomena  of  develop- 
ment of  new  muscular  fibres  have  never  been  observed,  so  that  the  first 
hypothesis  is  the  more  probable. 

Fatty  Degeneration. — The  heart  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  fatty 
degeneration  than  any  other  muscle  of  the  organism.  When  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body  are  submitted  to  the  same  influences  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fatty  degeneration,  the  heart  alone  may  be  attacked.  In  a  foetus 
dying  in  the  uterus  and  retained  for  more  than  a  week,  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  not  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  but  the  fibres  of  the  heart 
are;  there  are,  however,  important  changes  produced  in  the  voluntary 
muscles — the  coloring  matter  is  separated  in  the  form  of  black  granules, 
which  are  located  beneath  the  sarcolemma  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
primary  fasciculus. 

Fatty  degeneration  may  occur  in  a  hypertrophied  or  atrophied  heart. 
It  is  seen  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  in  grave  diseases,  such 
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Fig.  155. 


Fatty  degeneration  of 
muscular  fibre.*  of  heart. 
fi.  Earlier  stage,  h.  More 
advanced.  X '100.{6'reeK.) 


as  typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  leucocythaemia,  etc.,  in  endocarditis  and  peri- 
carditis. The  degeneration  may  involve  the  whole  of  the  myocardium 
or  only  a  part.  To  the  unaided  eye,  the  changed 
portions  appear  gray  or  yellow,  and  by  their  opacity 
are  distinguished  from  the  healthy  parts,  which  are 
slightly  translucent  and  of  a  more  decided  red  tint. 
But  it  is  not  possible  always  to  recognize  fatty 
degeneration  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
(Fig.  155.) 

The  muscular  fasciculi  present  very  varied  degrees 
of  fatty  degeneration.  At  times  there  are  found 
only  fine  granules  scattered  over  all  the  fasciculi, 
but  not  masking  the  striation  completely ;  again,  the 
fatty  degeneration  may  be  so  far  advanced  that  the 
fasciculi  of  the  heart  resemble  cylinders  which  are  formed  entirely  of 
fatty  granules. 

PiGMENTAKY  Degeneeatiox. — In  the  normal  state,  with  the  adult  and 
old  persons,  the  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  heart  at  times  present  around 
the  nucleus,  spherical  yellow  or  brown  granules,  the  nature  of  which  is 
still  undetermined.  Their  color  has  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  formed 
of  a  pigmentary  substance  derived  from  haemoglobin. 

In  chronic  diseases  resulting  in  emaciation,  and  in  senile  weakness, 
the  atrophied  heart  presents  a  brown  color,  and  its  muscular  fasciculi 
contain  a  greater  quantity  of  these  granules  than  in  the  normal  condition ; 
the  piesence  of  these  granules  accounts  for  the  brown  color.  (Fig.  156.) 
In  melanosis,  there  is  found  a  pigmentary  infiltra- 
tion of  the  heart  which  differs  from  the  preceding  by 
the  black  color  of  the  granules,  by  their  seat  in  the 
connective  tissue  and  in  the  muscular  tissue  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  localization  of  the  degenera- 
tion in  small  circumscribed  points  or  spots. 

Congestion,  Hemoeehage,  and  Inflammation 
OF  the  Myocaedium. —  Congestion  of  the  myocar- 
dium may  exist  during  life,  but  it  has  not  been  posi- 
tively demonstrated  after  death.  Hemorrhages,  on 
the  contrary,  leave  evident  traces  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly preceded  by  congestion.  The  hemorrhages 
are  generally  seen  as  small  ecchymotic  spots,  usu- 
ally seated  upon  the  internal  or  external  surface  of 
the  heart.  Ecchymases  occur  most  frequently  in 
all  diseases  which  terminate  by  asphyxia  (diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart, 
in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  etc.,  in  leucocythaemia,  in  purulent 
infection,  and  puerperal  fever).  The  blood  escaping  between  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  heart  soon  coagulates,  so  that  the  small  hemorrhao'ic 
mass  forms  a  hard,  red  or  brown  nodule,  of  greater  consistence  than 
the  neighboring  parts  ;  the  muscular  fasciculi  included  in  this  mass  have 
experienced  fatty  degeneration. 

There  are  sometimes  accidentally  found  at  autopsies  blackish  spots  in 


Fi?.  156. 


Pigmentary  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Show- 
ing the  granules  of  pig- 
ment and  the  atrophy  of 
the  fibres.  Thelatterhave 
in  some  parts  undergone 
slight  fatty  metamorpho- 
sis.   X-KiO.    (Green.) 
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the  myocardium,  which  very  probably  come  from  old  hemorrhages,  since 
in  these  points  the  interfascicular  connective  tissue  contains  cells  infil- 
trated with  pigmentary  granules,  and  the  neighboring  muscular  fasciculi 
are  also  pigmented. 

Large  hemorrhages  of  the  heart  occur  in  ruptures  of  the  myocardium 
either  primary  or  consecutive  to  fatty  degeneration  or  to  aneurisms.  A 
rupture  due  to  fatty  degeneration  is  single  or  multiple  and  always  occurs 
from  within  outwards  ;  it  is  irregular,  and  if  death  is  not  instantaneous, 
the  blood  infiltrates  the  muscular  tissue  in  a  diffused  manner.  If  the 
rupture  does  not  extend  as  far  as  the  pericardium  an  aneurism  is  formed ; 
but  most  frequently  the  rupture  breaks  through  the  pericardium  and  fills 
the  sac  with  partly  coagulated  black  blood.  The  fatty  degeneration  is 
always  more  decided  in  the  proximity  of  the  hemorrhagic  focus. 

Aneurisms  of  the  heart  are  found  especially  in  the  interventricular 
septum  and  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  aneurisms  of  the 
septum  and  base  of  the  heart  are  generally  the  result  of  the  extension 
of  a  valvular  aneurism,  the  origin  and  structure  of  which  will  be  later 
studied.  Those  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  occur  most  frequently, 
are  probably  consecutive  to  a  fatty  degeneration  or  an  inflammation  com- 
bined with  endocarditis  and  myocarditis ;  but  all  the  changes  of  an  aneu- 
rism occurring  in  this  locality  cannot  be  followed,  as  in  the  aorta,  and  it 
is  only  through  reasoning  by  analogy  that  the  method  of  their  formation 
can  be  understood. 

At  the  apex  of  the  heart,  the  aneurism  is  seen  as  a  sac  varying  very 
much  in  size,  from  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  the  heart  itself.  When  the  size 
of  the  sac  is  very  small,  it  is  included,  as  it  were,  in  the  walls  of  the 
organ,  and  can  only  be  recognized  by  opening  the  heart  and  examining 
its  internal  surface. 

The  communication  between  the  ventricle  and  the  cavity  of  the  aneu- 
rism is  by  a  funnel-shaped  aperture,  or  by  an  orifice  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 
The  wall  of  the  aneurism  is  firm  and  rigid,  so  that  the  aneurismal  sac  is 
not  emptied  at  the  time  of  the  ventricular  systole.  Yet  the  stasis  of  the 
blood  is  not  sufficient  to  form  laminated  clots,  as  takes  place  in  aneurisms 
of  the  aorta.  At  the  autopsy,  there  are  very  often  found  in  the  sac, 
recent  fibrinous  clots.  Where  the  aneurismal  sac  is  anfractuous,  there 
are  seen  dense  fibrinous  clots  adherent  to  the  wall. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  sac  is  usually  smooth;  sometimes  it  is 
irregular  and  anfractuous. 

A  histological  examination  of  the  wall  of  the  aneurism  shows  layers 
of  flat  cells,  which  seen  in  profile  appear  thin  and  fusiform,  owing  to 
their  centre  being  swollen  by  the  nucleus. ,  These  cells  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  connective-tissue  fasciculi  and  bloodvessels.  The 
entire  wall  of  the  aneurism  may  consist  of  this  tissue,  but  frequently 
only  the  internal  surface  of  the  sac  is  of  this  structure,  and  there  are 
found  in  the  external  part  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  grouped  in  small 
fasciculi  or  isolated  among  the  layers  of  flat  cells.  By  examining  a  fresh 
piece  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  it  is  possible  by  dissection  to  obtain  the  flat 
cells.  They  accurately  resemble  the  cells  of  perfectly  formed  connective 
tissue.  Isolated  and  floating  in  a  fluid,  they  present  surfaces  and  borders 
and  folds  which  indicate   that  they  are  fiat  cells  of  extreme   thinness. 
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Their  contour  is  sinuous  and  sometimes  shows  prolongations,  which  are  flat 
like  the  body  of  the  cell.  The  form  of  these  cells  and  their  arrangement 
in  layers  parallel  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  aneurism,  are  due  to  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  blood  perpendicularly  to  the  wall.  The  same 
cells  and  tissue  are  found  in  aneurisms  of  the  arteries.  The  aneurisms 
produced  by  an  extension  of  valvular  aneurisms  are  generally  diffused, 
or  the  sac  is  very  anfractuous  and  occupied  with  irregularly  arranged 
clots.  These  aneurisms,  located  most  frequently  in  the  interventricular 
septum,  cause  its  destruction  and  a  communication  of  the  two  ventricles. 
The  tissues  are  torn  or  separated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  shreds  are 
forced  into  the  right  ventricle,  by  the  blood  passing  from  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  right,  the  pressure  being  stronger  in  the  former.  The 
muscular  fibres  at  the  margins  of  these  aneurisms,  which  are  generally 
acute  in  their  course,  are  torn  and  are  fatty  degenerated. 

Inflammation  of  the  myocardium  is  not  believed  by  us  to  be  peculiarly 
characterized  by  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart, 
for  this  degeneration  may  exist  in  a  number  of  affections  of  the  heart  or  of 
general  diseases  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  inflammation.  On 
the  other  hand,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  not  seen  in 
cases  of  well-marked  myocarditis  characterized  by  a  growth  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  myocardium. 

The  muscular  fibres  become  fatty  in  myocarditis  only  when  they  are 
compressed  by  exudations  and  pus  cells;  for  example,  in  abscess  of  the 
heart.  The  fatty  degeneration  does  not  differ  then  from  that  seen  in  car- 
diac hemorrhages.  This  inclines  us  to  deny  the  parenchymatous  myo- 
carditis of  Virchow,  which  is  characterized  by  a  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  muscles  of  the  heart. 

Fig.  157. 
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Acute  myocarditis.  From  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  a.  A  tliiu  section  of  the  left  ventricle 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  showing  the  granular  and  swollen  condition  of  tlie 
fibres,  and  the  prominence  of  their  nuclei.  6.  A  transverse  section,  showing  the  cellular  infiltration 
of  the  intermuscular  tissue.     X  200.     {Green.') 

Myocarditis  occurs  as  an  extension  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  or 
as  a  manifestation  of  purulent  infection,  when  it  is  characterized  by  intra- 
muscular abscesses. 
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\_Fibroid  Induration  of  the  Heart.^ — This  comparatively  rare  condi: 
tion  is  probably  in  most  cases  a  result  of  myocarditis.  The  chancfe  is 
characterized  by  the  development  of  a  fibrillated  tissue  between  the  mus- 
cular elements.  The  process  commences  in  the  intermuscular  septa 
around  the  bloodvessels.  (Fig.  158.)  These  become  infiltrated  with 
cells,  which  tend  to  become  developed  into  a  fibrillated  structure.  The 
growth  of  new  tissue  gradually  extends  between  the  bundles  of  muscular 
fibres,  so  that  ultimately  each  fibre  may  be  surrounded  by  a  tract  of 
dense  fibroid  tissue.   (Fig.  159.)     The  muscular  fibres  themselves,  owing 


Fig.  158. 

Filiroid  induration  of  the  heart.  A  thin 
section  from  the  waU  of  the  left  ventricle 
showioL,^  the  small-ceUed  growth  in  the  in- 
termuscular septa  around  the  bloodvessels 
a,  a,  vessels.     X^OO.     {Green.) 


Fig.  159. 


Fibroid  induration  of  the  heart.  A  section  from  the 
left  vefttvicle  of  the  same  heart  a.s  fig.  l.OS,  showing  a 
more  advanced  stage.  The  fibroid  ti.ssue  surrounds 
the  indivlLlual  muscular  fibres,  which  are  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration.    X  200.     {Green.) 


to  the  resulting  interference  with  their  nutritive  supply,  atrophy,  undergo 
fatty  degeneration,  and  are  gradually  replaced  by  the  fibroid  growth. 
Very  frequently  the  cellular  nature  of  the  growth  is  not  seen,  the  new 
tissue  being  simply  fibroid. 

This  fibroid  induration  of  the  heart  appears  in  most  cases  to  be  induced 
by  inflammatory  processes  commencing  in  the  peri-  or  endocardium. 
When  secondary  to  pericarditis  the  change  is  usually  most  advanced  in 
the  more  external  portions  of  the  cardiac  walls,  and  it  commonly  affects 
both  the  right  and  left  ventricles.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  endo- 
carditis is  the  precursor  of  the  indurative  process,  the  change  is  more 
marked  in  the  internal  muscular  layers,  and  inasmuch  as  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  endocardium  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  left  cardiac 
cavities,  the  left  ventricle  is  principally  involved.  In  other  cases  the 
fibroid  growth  appears  to  be  the  result  of  syphilis. 

This  lesion  is  by  no  means  uniformly  distributed  through  the  cardiac 
muscle.  It  should  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammatory 
process,  which  might  be  termed  chronic  myocarditis.  It  interferes  ma- 
terially with  the  movements  of  the  organ  ;  it  therefore  is  one  of  the  most 
grave  of  cardiac  diseases.] 

Abscesses  of  the  heart  occur  but  seldom ;  they  vary  much  in  size, 
from  a  pin-head  to  a  hazel-nut.  The  pus  is  found  between  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart,  or  is  enveloped  in  a  zone  of  embryonic  tissue.     In 


1  Abstracted  from  Green. 
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the  former,  the  muscular  substance  in  the  proximity  of  the  abscess  is  of 
a  slate  color ;  the  pus  forming  the  abscess  contains  debris  of  muscular 
fasciculi,  if  the  suppurative  inflammation  is  recent.  In  the  slate-colored 
zone  surrounding  the  small  non-cysted  abscesses  are  found  fatty  and  pig- 
mentary granules  in  the  muscular  fasciculi  which  are  separated  by  blood 
corpuscles,  pus  cells,  and  brown  granules. 

There  are  sometimes  found  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  caseous 
encysted  masses,  which  Foerster  considers  as  the  result  of  an  old  meta- 
morphosed abscess.  There  are  a  few  records  of  anfractuous  cavities 
excavated  in  the  cardiac  muscle  and  opening  into  the  left  ventricle  ; 
these  have  been  considered  as  abscesses,  which  have  opened  and  dis- 
charged their  contents  into  the  circulation  ;  such  cases  should  be  inter- 
preted as  aneurisms  following  endocarditis. 

Tumors  op  the  Myocardium. — Gumniata  have  been  described  in  the 
heart  (Ricord,  Virchow)  as  also  secondary  nodules  of  carcinoma  and 
epithelioma  (Paget,  Lionville).  Recklinghausen  has  published  a  case 
of  striated  myoma  in  the  heart  of  a  new-born  child.  Thirty  cases  of 
hydatid  cysts  of  the  heart,  due  always  to  echinococci,  have  been  re- 
ported. These  cysts  may  form  a  prominence  in  one  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  may  rupture,  or  even  become  free  without  rupturing. 


Sect,  III,— Endocarditis. 

Normal  Histology. — The  endocardium  lining  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  the  heart  presents  for  consideration  three  layers  :  1st,  the  endo- 
thelium forming  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells  ;  2d,  a  layer  formed  by 
flattened  cells  separated  by  a  laminated  fundamental  substance;  3d,  a 
layer  formed  by  elastic  tissue  and  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue. 

1st.  The  first  of  these  layers  disappears  twenty-foar  hours  after  death. 

2d.  The  layer  of  flattened  cells  is  very  thin  upon  the  ventricles  and 
both  surfaces  of  the  arterial  and  auriculo-ventricular  valves ;  it  is  thicker 
upon  the  auricles,  and  more  so  upon  the  left  than  the  right.  The  flattened 
cells  are  thin,  and  generally  possess  prolongations  which  vary  in  number ; 
they  contain  a  lenticular  nucleus,  a  little  swollen  at  the  centre ;  they  are 
arranged  parallel  one  to  the  other,  and  are  flattened  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  endocardium. 

The  laminated  fundamental  substance  which  separates  the  cells  is  not 
reduced  to  fibrils  by  macerating  in  baryta-water,  as  is  the  case  with 
ordinary  connective  tissue  ;  it  seems  but  slightly  fibrillated  and  almost 
hyaline.  This  layer,  like  the  endothelial  layer,  is  continued  without 
interruption  upon  the  superior  and  inferior  surfaces  of  the  valves. 

3d.  The  connective  and  elastic  tissue  layer  of  the  endocardium  varies 
the  most,  according  to  the  diff'erent  regions  of  the  heart,  and  so  con- 
siderably that,  for  example  in  the  apex  of  the  left  auricle,  where  it  is 
most  developed,  it  is  about  ten  times  thicker  than  upon  the  ventricles. 
This  layer  is  directly  continuous  with  the  layer  of  flattened  cells  on 
the  one  side,  and  with  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  muscular 
fasciculi  on  the  other.     Figure  160  represents  at  the  left,  a  section  of  the 
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ventricular  endocardium,  showing  the  flattened  cells,  a;  the  fibro-elastic 
layer,  b  ;  and  the  connective  tissue  which  serves  as  a  means  of  union 
to  the  muscular  fibres,  c.  It  consists  of  cells  and  elastic  fibres ;  the 
latter  are  very  fine,  and  are  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  surface  in 
the  endocardium  of  the  auricles ;  they  are  very  close  together  and  very 
numerous.  It  is  these  fibres  which  give  the  opaque,  grayish-yellow 
color  to  the  surface  of  the  left  auricle  in  the  normal  condition."  In  the 
layer  which  these  fibres  form  in  the  ventricular  endocardium  they  are 
not  so  close  as  in  the  auricles. 


Fij?.  160. 


The  figure  to  the  left  represents  a  section  of  the  ventricular  endocardium  :  at  the  extreme  left  is  the 
innei-  layer,  with  flattened  cells  ;  b,  fibro-elastic  layer  ;  e,  transverse  section  of  muscle  fibres.     X  l-^O- 

B.  Section  of  an  aortic  valve;  d,  layer  of  flat  cells  of  the  upper  face  of  the  valve  ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  same  layer  of  the  lower  or  ventricular  face  of  the  valve  :  c,  e,  fibro-elastic  layer  of  the  por- 
tiouof  the  valve  divided  from  the  aorta  :  /, /',  fibro-elastic  layer  of  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  valve. 
X150. 

G  represents  a  section  of  the  whole  of  a  valve  and  its  insertion  at  the  fibrous  ring  of  the  aorta :  n, 
base  of  this  ring;  m,  fibro-elastic  portion  derived  from  the  aorta;  ^,  fibro-elastic  portion  derived  from 
the  ventricular  endocardium  ;  o,  elastic  fibres.    X-'-^* 

The  fibro-elastic  tissue  of  the  valves  is  arranged  in  the  following 
manner  :  Upon  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  the  fibro-elastic  layer  of 
the  auricles  is  continued  somewhat  thinner  upon  the  superior  surface  of 
the  valve.  The  fibro-elastic  layer  of  the  ventricular  endocardium  is  con- 
tinued upon  their  inferior  surface  ;  it  is  very  much  thinner  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  it  is  from  it,  at  the  free  border  of  the  valve,  that  the  tendons 
proceed,  enlarging  to  their  origin  from  the  papillary  muscles.  The  two 
elastic  layers  at  the  centre  of  the  valve  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  very  thin  layer  «f  connective  tissue.  In  a  transverse  section  of  the 
valve  we  distinguish,  at  its  periphery  upon  the  superior  and  inferior  sur- 
faces, the  layer  of  endothelium  and  flattened  cells;  then  the  two  layers, 
superior  and  inferior,  of  fibro-elastic  tissue,  the  superior  being  thickest; 
and,  lastly,  at  the  centre  a  thin  lamina  of  connective  tissue.  It  is  always 
the  superior  or  auricular  surface  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve  which 
is  first  and  to  the  greatest  extent  altered  in  valvular  endocarditis. 

The  arterial  valves  are  formed  by  the  ventricular  endocardium  upon  one 
side  and  the  internal  membrane  of  the  artery  upon  the  other  (fig.  160,  B 
and  C).     Beneath  the  endothelium  exists  the  layer  of  flattened  cells  (-S, 
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d,d'),  which  is  everywhere  continuous,  and  is  reflected  at  the  free  border 
of  the  valves  ;  this  layer  is  thicker  upon  the  ventricular  surface,  d' ,  than 
upon  the  arterial  surface,  d.  The  fibro-elastic  tissue  of  both  laminae  is 
very  thick  at  the  origin  of  the  valve  (  C,  «)  ;  it  foruis  the  support  for  the 
valve,  but  very  unequally — according  as  we  consider  the  part  which 
comes  from  the  fibro-elastic  tissue  of  the  ventricular  endocardium  or 
from  the-  internal  membrane  of  the  artery  ;  it  constitutes  four-fifths  of 
the  thickness  of  the  valve.  The  fibro-elastic  tissue  is  arranged  so  that, 
beneath  the  layer  of  flattened  cells,  there  is  found  a  very  thin  layer  of 
connective  tissue  upon  the  inferior  or  ventricular  surface,  and  a  thick 
layer  upon  the  superior  or  arterial  sarface  of  the  valve  (fig.  160,  B,  e); 
beneath  these  layers  exist  two  layers  of  fibro-elastic  tissue,  separated 
by  a  thin  lamina  of  connective  tissue. 

Valvular  endocarditis  is  most  frequently  localized  upon  the  internal 
surface,  near  the  free  border  of  the  arterial  valves,  in  the  layer  of  flat- 
tened cells,  which  is  here  thicker  than  upon  the  external  surface  (i?,  cZ'). 

ExDOCARDiTr^. — Acute  endocarditis  occurs  in  articular  rheumatism, 
in  puerperal  fever,  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  etc. 

Of  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  the  left  ventricle  is  the  one  in  which 
the  lesion  is  most  frequently  met  with,  especially  on  the  aortic  and  mitral 
valves,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  upon  the  auricular  surface  of  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves,  and  ventricular  surface  of  the  aortic  valves,  that  the 
lesion  first  appears.  The  older  pathological  anatomists  accorded  an  exag- 
gerated importance  to  redness  ;  but,  except  when  it  presents  itself  as  a 
vascular  arborization,  the  redness  indicates  simply  an  imbibition.  This 
redness  is  seen  both  upon  the  endocardium  and  the  internal  membrane  of 
the  vessels  ;  it  is  due  to  the  impregnation  of  the  membrane  by  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  coming  from  the  red  corpuscles,  which  have  been 
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Infltimrnatioa  of  aortic  valves.  The  earlier 
stage  of  the  process.  Showing  the  situation 
of  the  iaflaminatory  graaulatloas.     {Green.) 


Inflammation  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  earlier 
stage  of  the  process.  Valve  seen  from  the  anricu- 
lar  surface.  Showing  the  situation  of  the  inflam- 
matory granulations.    {Green.) 


destroyed  either  by  an  infectious  disease  or  by  a  rapid  decomposition  of 
the  cadaver.  Endocarditis  is  essentially  characterized  by  vegetations, 
erosions,  and  ulceration  of  the  endocardium,  sometimes  causing  perfora- 
tions and  lacerations  of  the  valves. 

Vegetations,  which  constitute  the  essential  phenomenon  of  endocarditis, 
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are  at  times  extremely  small  and  numerous,  so  that  the  membrane,  to  a 
varying  extent,  has  a  roughened  appearance.  These  small  vegetations 
may  be  uniformly  scattered  over  a  large  surface  of  the  auricle  and  left 
ventricle.     They  are  seen  in  this  state  at  the  beginning  of  endocarditis  ; 


Fig.  163. 


Fiff.  1C4. 


Endocarditis  due  to  friction.  The 
druwiug  reprosents  a  long  vegetation 
on  one  of  the  segments  of  the  aortic 
valve,  which  by  rubbing  on  the  endo- 
cardium below  has  produced  numerous 
inflammatory  granulations  (A). 


Acute  endocarditis,  A  granulation  from  the  mitral 
valve,  showing  a  fibrinous  coagulum  upon  the  surface  of 
the  granulation.    X  10.     {Rindjltisch.) 

but  if  the  disease,  no  matter  how  mild, 
has  continued,  the  vegetations  are  con- 
siderably larger,  and  may  become  as  large 
as  a  pea.  Their  form  varies  very  much ;  it 
is  conical,  nummular,  or  resembles  a  rasp- 
berry. Some  of  the  groups  of  vegetations 
are  very  irregular,  at  times  arranged  on 


the  borders  of  the  aortic  valves  or  on  the 
border  of  the  auricular  surface  of  the  mi- 
tral valve,  near  the  insertion  of  the  tendons,  resembling  very  irregular 
wreaths ;  their  seat  is  determined  by  the  limit  of  the  vascular  network 
of  the  border  of  the  valves.  Upon  the  aortic  valves,  they  are  not  seated 
upon  the  edge  of  the  valves,  but  a  little  distance  from  the  border.  It  is 
chiefly  in  an  endocarditis  of  rapid  course,  as  in  puerperal  fever,  or  very 
severe  acute  articular  rheumatism,  that  this  arrangement  is  observed.  The 
largest  vegetations  are  seated  only  upon  the  valves  or  upon  the  fibrous 
zone  of  the  cardiac  orifices. 

If  the  course  of  the  endocarditis  is  irregular  and  slow,  the  vegetations 
are  very  unequal  in  size.  In  chronic  forms,  the  vegetations  are  not  so 
prominent — they  rest  upon  an  indurated  base,  are  harder,  cartilaginous, 
and  often  opaque  ;  while,  in  the  acute  forms,  the  recently  formed  vege- 
tations are  soft,  friable,  and  semi-transparent.  The  translucency  and 
friability  of  recent  vegetations  caused  them  for  a  long  time  to  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  only  of  fibrin ;  yet  their  attachment  to  the  wall 
should  have  banished  this  hypothesis.  When  they  are  removed  with  the 
fingers,  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  not  seen,  but  there  is  a  tear,  which 
very  distinctly  demonstrates  that  the  vegetation  is  part  of  the  membrane. 

A  microscopic  examination  shows  this  relation  most  satisfactorily. 
Sections  from  acute  endocarditis  exhibit  vegetations  formed  entirely  of 
embryonic  cells  separated  by  a  very  scanty  amount  of  amorphous  sub- 
stance ;  this  tissue  is  continued  into  the  endocardium  beneath,  and  forms 
a  zone  varying  in  extent  around  the  vegetation.  This  zone  of  prolifera- 
tion should  be  carefully  studied,  in  order  to  understand  the  formation  of 
vegetations  on  the  endocardium.  It  is  seen  that  it  is  not  distinctly 
limited,  but  that  there  is  a  progressive  multiplication  of  new  cells,  as  one 
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advances  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre.  The  new  formation 
tal?es  place  in  the  layer  of  flattened  cells,  the  flat  cells  also  assisting,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  demonstrated  that  a  few  cellular  elements  do  not  come 
from  another  source,  for  example,  the  white  blood  corpuscles. 

The  vegetations  are  covered  by  a  thin  hyaline  layer  formed  of  fibrin. 

In  ehronic  endocarditis  the  vegetations  have  a  diiferent  structure;  the 
cellular  elements,  instead  of  being  round,  are  elongated  or  flattened, 
separated  by  an  intercellular  fibrillar  substance,  always  very  abundant, 
which  gives  them  their  cartilaginous  consistence.  The  indurated  plates 
upon  which  they  are  implanted  present  an  analogous  structure  ;  in  a 
word,  these  vegetations  and  their  base  recall  the  structure  of  the  in- 
ternal layer  of  the  endocardium.  According  to  what  is  known  of  the 
cause  of  all  inflammatory  products,  it  may  be  afiirmed,  that  all  indurated 
and  prominent  plates  have  at  first  been  soft  vegetations  which  have  ulti- 
mately undergone  a  fibrous  organization. 

In  the  tendons  of  the  mitral  valve  there  are  seen  the  phenomena  of 
acute  and  chronic  endocarditis.  In  the  former,  the  tendons  soften,  become 
friable,  and  may  rupture.  In  chronic  endocarditis  hypertrophied  chordae 
tendinese  are  frequently  met  with  ;  they  are  diminished  in  length,  rigid,  of 
cartilaginous  consistence,  and  smooth  upon  their  surface. 

The  soft  vegetations  of  endocarditis,  instead  of  undergoing  changes 
which  render  them  fibrous,  may,  from  the  constant  passing  of  the  blood 
over  their  surface,  be  torn  into  fragments,  and  they  then  are  seen  as 
shreds.  The  cause  of  the  friable  nature  of  these  new  formations  is  owing 
to  the  great  abundance  of  cellular  elements  produced  by  the  very  acute 
inflammatory  process.  It  also  at  times  occurs  that  the  increased  forma- 
tion of  cellular  elements  results  in  a  fatty  metamorphosis,  on  account  of 
insufiicient  nutrition  ;  so  that  all  the  growing  tissue  becomes  a  granular 
mass  ;  there  then  remains  an  anfractuous  ulcerated  surface,  formed  of  a 
tissue  in  which  are  found  granular  fatty  cells,  free  fat  granules,  and 
blood  pigment.  The  portions  torn,  softened,  and  separated  by  the  circu- 
lating blood,  are  extremely  small,  and  may,  be  carried  into  the  capillaries, 
or  their  size  is  such  that  they  are  arrested  in  the  arterioles,  producing 
septica3mia  and  embolism.  This  entire  morbid  process  has  received  the 
name  of  ulcerous  endocarditis,  but  it  does  not  constitute  a  distinct  variety 
from  other  acute  forms  of  endocarditis. 

Valvular  Aneurisms. — The  lesion  described  as  valvular  aneurism 
(Thurnam,  Foerster,  Pelvet),  is  a  consequence  of  acute  endocarditis 
affecting  the  valves.  The  multiplication  of  the  cells,  their  embryonic 
state,  the  softening  of  the  intercellular  substance,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  elastic  fibres,  phenomena  connected  with  endocarditis,  cause  the 
valve  to  lose  its  power  of  resistance,  and  it  is  not  able  to  support  the 
blood  pressure.  When,  from  the  action  of  acute  endocarditis,  the  soften- 
ing rapidly  extends  to  all  the  layers  of  the  valve,  the  latter  is  at  first 
distended,  but  is  soon  ruptured.  When,  however,  the  action  of  the  in- 
flammation is  slower,  the  valve  having  lost  part  of  its  resistin>:r  power, 
slowly  dilates  without  being  ruptured. 

Valvular  aneurism  has  so  far  been  observed  only  in  the  left  heart, 
upon  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves.  In  the  aortic  valves,  the  orifice  of 
the  aneurism  is  always  upon  the  superior  or  arterial  surfaces :  in  the 
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mitral  valve,  the  opening  of  the  orifice  is  always  upon  the  inferior  or 
ventricular  surface.  This  arrangement  is  owing  to  the  blood  pressure, 
which  is  exerted  when  the  valves  are  closed  from  below  upwards  in  the 
ventricle  at  the  moment  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  from  above 
downwards  upon  the  aortic  valves  at  the  moment  of  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricle. 

Two  forms  of  these  aneurisms  are  met  with  :  1st.  A  valve  softened  by 
the  inflammatory  process,  may  be  distended  throughout,  and  remain  in 
this  condition  when  the  inflammation  ceases,  the  tissues  again  regaining 
their  primary  firmness  ;  2d.  The  endocarditis  continuing  in  the  acute 
state,  one  or  more  valves  present  upon  a  part  of  their  surface  soft  aneu- 
rismal  sacs,  round  or  funnel  shaped,  or  they  show  ragged  tears.  These 
lesions  may  exist  at  the  same  time  upon  two  neighboring  valves.  An 
irregular  tearing  of  a  valve  is  very  often  seen,  the  shreds  of  which  project 
from  the  ventricular  side  on  the  aortic  mitral  valve.  These  shreds  are 
ragged,  grayish,  and  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin. 

A  histological  examination  of  the  shreds  shows  them  to  consist  of 
nuclei  and  round  cells  in  a  mass  of  granular  substance  ;  there  is  neither 
connective  fibrillar  substance  nor  elastic  fibres.  This  same  tissue,  how- 
ever, is  always  seen  in  the  walls  of  recent  aneurismal  sacs,  whether  they 
are  intact  or  torn. 

Spherical  or  funnel-shaped  valvular  aneurisms  without  any  tear  are 
rare.  Frequently,  if  the  sac  has  noc  been  ruptured  into  a  great  number 
ot  pieces  by  the  blood  pressure,  it  is  torn  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
We  have  seen,  for  example,  a  funnel-shaped  aneurism  of  the  aortic  valve 
presenting  a  single  perforation  at  its  extremity. 

Acute  endocarditis,  by  the  vegetations  and  thickening  of  the  endo- 
cardium upon  the  orifices,  is  a  cause  of  narrowing  (stenosis),  and  by  the 
rupture  of  the  valvular  aneurism,  it  may  occasion  insufficiency.  These 
lesions,  however,  are  more  often  produced  by  chronic  endocarditis. 

A  series  of  lesions  of  the  heart,  occurring  especially  at  the  orifices, 
are  connected  with  clironic  endocarditis ;  some  have  for  a  cause  acute 
endocarditis,  which  has  passed  into  the  chronic  state  ;  the  others  are  de- 
veloped slowly,  and  are  seen  in  alcohol  drinkers,  old  persons,  in  lead 
poisoning,  etc. 

Chronic  endocarditis  is  essentially  characterized  by  cartilage-like, 
translucent,  or  opaque  thickenings.  In  many  instances  the  indurations 
contain  calcareous  salts  and  become  like  bone.  These  lesions  are  espe- 
cially seen  in  the  fibrous  zone  of  the  orifices,  and  in  the  chordae  tendineae, 
and  valves  ;  they  are  very  analogous  to  the  alterations  occurring  in  end- 
arteritis deformans,  and  it  is  probable  that  upon  the  endocardium  as  in 
the  arteries,  primary  atheroma  exerts  some  influence. 

The  lesions  of  the  valves,  in  chronic  endocarditis,  have  the  form  of 
globular  or  wart-like  vegetations,  seated  generally  upon  the  ventricular 
surface  of  the  aortic  valves  and  upon  the  auricular  surface  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves.  The  chordae  tendineae  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  are  increased  in  size,  indurated,  and  shortened  ;  the  fibrous  zone 
limiting  the  orifices  is  hypertrophied  and  indurated.  When  the  heart  is 
dilated  by  blood  pressure,  the  fibrous  rings  of  the  orifices  frequently  ex- 
perience a  similar  dilatation  ;  or  they  may  present  a  notable  narrowing. 
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The  valves  themselves  may  be  three  or  four  times  thicker  than  normal. 
Their  tissue  has  become  rigid,  their  borders  form  irregular  swellings,  and 
they  are  also  thickened  at  their  insertion,  where  they  are  connected  to 
the  fibrous  zone,  which  presents  an  analogous  induration.  As  a  result, 
the  general  form  of  the  orifice  is  greatly  modified.  There  may  exist  at 
the  same  time  insufficiency  and  stenosis  of  the  orifices,  insufficiency  from 
rigidity  of  the  valves,  stenosis  from  the  new  formations  growing  upon 
their  borders  ;  it  is  very  rare  to  find  stenosis  without  insufficiency. 

Perpendicular  sections  of  the  indurated  tissue  show  considerable  changes 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  normal  endocardium.  Instead  of  finding  the 
successive  layers  which  have  been  described  and  which  are  so  character- 
istic for  each  part  of  the  valves  and  orifices,  there  are  seen  only  irregular 
layers  of  flat  cells  separated  by  a  fibrous  substance  and  irregularly  dis- 
tributed elastic  fibres.  Sometimes  the  cellular  new  formations  which 
have  caused  the  irregularity  of  structure  become  the  starting  point  of  a 
new  organization  tending  to  reproduce  the  primary  tissue,  but  never  per- 
fectly succeed.  The  origin  of  these  new  formations  is  always  the  layer 
of  flattened  cells  situated  under  the  endothelium. 

There  are  always  found  in  this  imperfect  fibrous  tissue  small  points  of 
fatty  degeneration.  These  points,  uniting  together,  may  form  athero- 
matous foci  filled  with  granular  detritus ;  these  atheromatous  points  may 
be  stationary  or  they  have  a  tendency  to  open  upon  the  surface. 

The  formation  of  calcareous  granules  and  plates  is  very  often  seen  in 
the  indurated  tissues  of  chronic  endocarditis. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  if  the  indurated  tissue,  developed  in  the 
endocardium  and  valves,  undergoes  cicatricial  contraction.  The  great 
narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice,  for  example,  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
process  of  this  nature,  but  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  process  from  his- 
tological observation. 

Tub  Formation  of  Blood  Clots  in  the  Heart. — Frequently  at  the 
autopsy  the  left  ventricle  is  found  contracted  and  empty  of  blood,  except 
it  be  a  few  filamentous  clots  between  the  columnse  carneae  of  the  mitral 
valve ;  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  person  dies  of  syncope,  that  the 
ventricle  arrested  in  diastole  at  the  moment  of  death  contains  blood  and 
clots. 

The  right  ventricle  is  frequently  distended,  and  filled  with  coagulated 
blood,  chiefly  owing  to  the  agony  generally  being  accompanied  by 
asphyxia  and  hinderance  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  which  prevents 
the  right  ventricle  from  emptying  itself.  The  auricles,  on  account  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  contractions,  are  always  filled  with  blood  durino-  life 
and  occasionally  after  death. 

When  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  the  blood  contained  in  its  cavities  is 
slowly  coagulated — much  more  slowly  than  if  it  is  exposed  in  a  vessel. 
This  has  been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Briicke,  who  remarked 
that  blood  from  the  cavities  of  a  heart  removed  from  the  body  of  an  animal 
coagulated  only  after  several  hours,  a  phenomenon  which  he  attributes  to 
the  influence  of  the  endothelium  of  the  endocardium.  It  is  now  known 
that  when  blood  coagulates  slowly  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  the 
heaviest  part,  settle  to  the  dependent  portion,  while  the  superficial  portion 
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destitute  of  corpuscles  coagulates  into  a  colorless  fibrinous  mass.  The 
clot  is  then  formed  of  two  layers,  one  superficial,  light  in  color,  consisting 
of  fibrin  inclosing  serum  (buify  coat),  the  other  deeper,  colored  red  by 
the  corpuscles.  Coagulation  takes  place  in  this  manner  in  the  heart  when 
there  is  a  notable  quantity  of  blood  in  its  cavities,  and  the  subject  has 
remained  in  the  same  position  some  hours  previous  to  the  autopsy,  upon 
the  back  for  example,  as  is  usual.  All  large  clots  of  the  heart  are  then 
colorless  upon  their  superior  portion,  while  they  are  cruoric  upon  their 
inferior  surface. 

These  clots  are  considered  by  most  physicians  to  be  formed  during  the 
agony  ;  on  account  of  their  decoloration,  they  have  accorded  to  them  a 
vital  origin,  and  have  named  them  active  clots.  What  we  have  said  in 
reference  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  clots  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  this  interpretation  is  erroneous,  and  it  is  useless  longer  to 
insist  upon  it. 

Some  clots  merit  the  name  of  active  clots,  if  by  this  word  it  is  under- 
stood those  which  are  formed  during  life;  they  are  the  fibrinous  coagu- 
lations developed  in,  thin  layers  upon  the  surface  of  the  denuded  endo- 
cardium in  endocarditis,  or  upon  vegetations  of  the  orifices,  or  upon  the 
torn  valves.  These  clots  are  white  or  yellow ;  they  contain  no  red  blood 
corpuscles,  only  layers  of  granular  fibrin  and  white  corpuscles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  A.  Schmidt,  which  is  generally  accepted,  their 
formation  results  from  the  condensation  of  the  fibrinogenic  substance  of 
the  blood  in  contact  only  with  the  inflamed  wall.  The  slow  coagulation 
for  this  reason  does  not  include  the  red  elements. 

Other  larger  clots  are  formed  by  a  slowing  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  occurs  in  asystole,  especially  that  produced  by  an  impediment 
to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  in  hypertrophies  of  the  heart  with 
dilatation. 

These  clots  vary  in  size  and  form  ;  they  generally  cover  the  columnse 
carnese,  are  adherent  to  the  wall,  and  are  uniformly  yellow.  If  they  are 
not  very  old,  they  may  be  separated  into  lamellae  by  tearing,  and  their 
central  part  does  not  differ  in  consistence  from  the  superficial  layers.  If 
they  are  older,  their  superficial  part  is  more  consistent,  while  their  centre 
is  soft,  and  forms  a  granular  mass.  When  the  changes  of  the  blood  have 
been  great,  as  in  hemorrhagic  smallpox,  puerperal  fever,  poisoning  by 
phosphorus,  etc.,  heart  clots  formed  after  death  are  soft,  friable,  and  do 
not  contain  distinct  layers,  while  in  leucocythsemia  the  clots  are  but  little 
colored,  and  there  exists  besides  a  fluid  which  sometimes  has  the  appear- 
ance and  consistence  of  pus,  as  Virchow  has  observed.  This  is  due  to 
the  enormous  quantity  of  white  corpuscles  contained  in  the  fluid. 
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LESIONS  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology  of  the  Arteries. 

The  arteries  present  for  examination  an  internal,  middle,  and  external 
coat. 

The  internal  coat  of  large  arteries  consists  of  two  parts :  1st,  the  endo- 
thelial layer;  2d,  a  thin  layer  lying  upon  the  middle  coat. 

The  endothelial  layer  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  sil- 


Fig.  165. 


Fig.  166. 
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Finest  vessels  on  the   a.terial  side.     1.    Smallest  „.  An   arteriole,     b.   A  veinu'e  from  t'le 

arteriole.    2.  Transition  vessel.    3.  Coarser  cai.iUaries.  mesentery  of  a  child.     (Gray., 

tt.  Strnctureless  membrane  still  wirh  some  nuclei  re- 
presentation of  the  tunica  adventitia.  b.  Nuclei  of  the 
muscular  fibre  cells,  t.  Nuclei  within  the  small 
arteriole  appertainiui,'  to  an  endnth-^lium.  d.  Nuclei 
in  the  transition  vessels.  From  human  brain,  y -^00. 
(Gray). 

ver.  The  polygonal  very  flat  endothelial  cells  are  then  limited  by  a  line 
black  with  transmitted  light ;  they  all  contain  a  flat  nucleus,  round  or 
elongated. 
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The  suh-endqthelial  layer  is  formed  of  flat  cells  irregularly  stellate, 
containing  flat  nuclei,  and  of  a  fibrillar  substance  running  longitudinally  ; 
it  does  not  contain  vessels.  In  the  small  arteries  this  layer  is  so  thin 
that  it  is  only  recognized  by  the  longitudinal  striation,  and  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells  separated  from  one  another,  and  which 
can  only  be  distinctly  recognized  after  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  middle  coat  of  the  large  and  medium  size  arteries  consists  of  elastic 
laminae  and  fibres  forming  by  their  anastomoses  a  continuous  system  in 
which  are  found  smooth  muscular  fibres  passing  in  a  transverse  direction. 

Next  to  the  internal  coat,  the  middle  coat  is  limited  by  a  thicker  elastic 
lamina  and  also  more  refracting  than  the  others ;  in  transverse  sections  it 
has  a  festooned  appearance.  The  recognition  of  this  lamina  is  very  im- 
portant in  pathological  investigations;  we  have  named  it  the  internal 
elastic  lamina  of  the  middle  coat.  [Most  authors  regard  this  elastic 
lamina  as  the  external  layer  of  the  tunica  intima,  recognizing  three  layers 
of  this  coat.]  In  the  external  coat  elastic  fibres  mingle  with  the  fasciculi 
of  the  connective  tissue  in  every  direction,  to  form  the  framework  of  the 
tunica  adventitia. 

The  external  coat  is  traversed  by  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  (vasa 
vasorum)  and,  by  lymphatics  whose  lumina  appear  as  clefts  when  cut 
transversely.  Small  nerve  trunks  and  isolated  nerve  fibres  are  also  seen 
in  this  coat.  The  small  arteries  possess  a  middle  coat  formed  by  smooth 
muscular  cells  arranged  transversely,  constituting  a  continuous  membrane. 
The  tunica  adventitia  of  these  arteries  consists  of  very  fine  fasciculi  of 
connective  tissue  having  a  general  longitudinal  direction. 


Sect.  II.— Pathological  Histology  of  the  Arteries. 

Arteritis. — The  inflammation  of  arteries  presents  for  consideration 
many  varieties  when  examined  from  a  pathological  point  of  view.  The 
inflammation  may  be  considered  in  reference  to  its  location  in  large,  me- 
dium, or  small  arteries,  and  in  the  external,  middle,  or  internal  coats ; 
atheromatous  and  calcareous  tumefaction  also  enters  into  the  history  of 
arteritis ;  finally,  spontaneous  aneurisms  and  the  obliteration  of  arteries 
by  a  clot  followed  by  organization  belong  to  arteritis. 

\st.  Acute  Arteritis. — Acute  endarteritis  or  acute  inflammation  of 
the  internal  coat  of  the  aorta,  has  been  seen  by  us  several  times  as  an  iso- 
lated lesion.  To  the  unaided  eye,  it  is  characterized  by  a  swelling  of  the 
internal  coat  in  the  form  of  prominent  patches  more  or  less  extended^  with 
a  contour  somewhat  regular  and  generally  circular.  The  smaller  ones  are 
regularly  round,  and  present  a  sharply  raised  surface ;  others,  larger,  more 
irregular  in  their  contour,  are  evidently  formed  by  the  confluence  of  sevcrkl 
small  round  patches,  and  exhibit  prominences  and  depressions  upon  their 
surface.  Their  color  is  light  red,  transparent,  or  opalescent ;  their  consist- 
ence is  elastic  and  soft  as  jelly ;  they  have  been  named  gelatinous  patches 
of  the  aorta ;  their  surface  is  very  seldom  ulcerated.  These  patches  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  analogous  change  in  the  neighbor- 
ing internal  coat,  so  that  this  membrane  appears  saturated  with  fluid 
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translucent,  light  red,  or  colorless.  In  some  cases  where  the  endarte- 
ritis was  very  intense,  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  paleness  of  the 
internal  coat,  and,  again,  we  have  frequently  met  with  an  intense  redness 
of  the  vessels  and  endocardium,  due  solely  to  imbibition,  without  any 
histological  trace  of  endarteritis  or  endocarditis ;  it  is  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  allow  an  artery  to  macerate  in  water  colored  by  blood,  in  order 
that  its  primarily  pale  surface  may  become  red  by  imbibition. 

There  is  frequently  seen  in  endarteritis  a  roughened  appearance  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  artery,  due  to  an  irregular  tumefaction  of  the 
internal  coat,  and  not  to  a  falling  off  of  the  endothelium,  as  has  been 
supposed.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  this  endothelium  is  normally 
destroyed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  This  is  no  less  true 
also  of  pathological  conditions,  both  upon  the  smooth  surfaces  as  well  as 
upon  those  which  are  roughened. 

A  vertical  section  of  these  patches  is  seen  to  have  a  color  and  semi- 
translucency  similar  to  that  of  the  surface,  and  to  the  unaided  eye 
their  separation  from  the  middle  coat  is  distinctly  recognized. 

The  elements  constituting  these  patches  can  be  separated  without  diffi- 
culty, by  dissection  with  needles.  Large  shreds  of  the  internal  coat  may 
also  be  stripped  off;  this  coat  is  transparent  or  slightly  striated,  and  is 
easily  separated  into  thin  laminae,  a  demonstration  that  the  cells  of  the 
coat  are  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel. 

The  elements  forming  the  patches  are  round  or  irregularly  spherical 
cells  having  an  average  diameter  of  .01  mm.,  and  in  which  a  nucleus  is 
seen  upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  These  elements  have  all  the  chai-ac- 
ters  of  embryonic  cells.  Large  flattened  cells  with  several  prolongations 
containing  at  times  two  nuclei,  are  also  observed  ;  they  exist  normally  in 
the  internal  coat.  Examination  of  the  tissue  by  dissociation  shows 
round  cells,  which  are  not  free  nuclei,  as  has  been  believed. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections,  the  patches  appear  as  a 
thickening  of  the  internal  coat.  With  low  magnifying  power,  the  great 
thickness  of  these  patches  can  be  appreciated  by  comparison  with  the 
normal  portion  of  the  internal  coat  and  with  the  middle  coat ;  for  they 
may  be  a  hundred  times  thicker  than  the  internal  normal  coat,  and 
two  or  three  times  thicker  than  the  middle  coat.  With  a  power  of  one 
hundred  diameters,  which  permits  the  whole  of  the  preparation  to  be 
seen,  the  cellular  elements  are  found  to  be  very  numerous,  arranged 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  patch,  and  diminishing  in  numbers 
as  the  middle  coat  is  approached,  offering  a  very  striking  analogy  to  the 
phenomenon  which  takes  place  in  inflamed  diarthrodial  cartilages,  where 
the  cells  at  the  surface  are  also  the  first  to  proliferate. 

This  circumstance  of  the  multiplication  of  the  elements  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  internal  coat  is  peculiar  to  acute  endarteritis,  and  separates 
it  from  endarteritis  with  a  tendency  to  atheroma  tvhere  the  proliferation 
occurs,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  deepest  layer  of  the  internal  coat.  The 
same  distinction  may  be  made  in  endocarditis. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  patch,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  internal 
coat,  the  changes  in  this  coat  may  be  observed  and  the  process  of  form- 
ation and  growth  followed.  Even  in  the  tumefied  portions  there  is  seen 
upon  the  surface  of  the  internal  coat  a  great  number  of  round  cellular 
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elements,  while  deeper  the  flatteBed  cells  with  their  lenticular  nuclei  are 
still  found.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  patch  the  elements  are  very  near 
together,  and  seem  to  touch.  The  nuclei  are  biscuit-  or  wallet-shaped — 
a  precursor  of  the  division  which  is  to  occur — and  series  of  two  to  five 
nuclei  in  contact  one  with  the  other  are  seen.  Towards  the  deep  layers 
the  ground  substance  is  more  abundant,  and  the  groups  of  cellular  ele- 
ments are  more  separated  from  one  another. 

In  acute  endarteritis,  where  the  new  elements  are  found  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  internal  membrane,  in  order  to  explain  their  formation,  the 
theory  of  Cohnheim,  according  to  which  the  white  corpuscles  emigrating 
out  of  the  vessels  constitute  the  products  of  inflammation,  does  not  readily 
apply.  A  careful  study  of  these  elements  distinctly  demonstrates  that 
they  come  from  a  division  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue. 

The  gelatinous  patches  of  the  arteries  at  times  present  superficial  and 
fungoid  ulcerations,  which  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  adherent  fibrin; 
this  occurs  more  frequently  in  valvular  endocarditis  than  in  endarteritis. 
The  semi-transparent,  soft,  fibrinous  layer  is  often  uniformly  red  in  color, 
and  striated,  or  it  is  so  in  patches.  It  cannot  be  determined  without  mi- 
croscopic examination  whether  the  structure  is  fibrin  or  the  modified 
internal  membrane.  The  parts  composing  the  transparent  layer,  when 
studied  by  dissociation,  are  seen  to  be  numerous  round,  small,  nucleated 
cells;  by  their  shape  alone,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  these 
embryonic  elements  come  from  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  internal 
membrane  or  from  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  But  if  sections  are 
made,  it  is  seen  that  they  consist  of  fibrin  inclosing  cellular  elements.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  fibrinogeuic  substance  of  the  blood  is  transformed 
into  fibrin  by  the  action  of  the  fibrinoplastic  substance  of  the  inflamed 
parts,  and  that  this  fibrin  incloses  either  the  white  blood  corpuscles  or 
the  proliferated  and  free  elements  of  the  diseased  surface. 

In  every  case  of  acute  endarteritis  there  exists  a  considerable  thick- 
ening of  the  external  coat,  a  periarteritis,  corresponding  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  diseased  part.  Its  tissue  becomes  homogeneous,  gelatinous, 
light  red  or  amber  color.  Microscopic  examination  of  sections  shows 
considerable  thickening  and  a  new  formation  of  cells  between  the  fasci- 
culi of  the  connective-tissue  fibre's. 

The  middle  coat  does  not  generally  present  any  alterations  in  acute 
endarteritis.  Between  the  most  acute  endarteritis  and  that  which  ulti- 
mately becomes  a  chronic  endarteritis,  every  intermediate  stage  is  found ; 
all  the  phases  of  the  lesion  may  be  seen  in  the  same  section  of  an 
artery. 

Acute  periarteritis  characterized  by  a  purulent  infiltration  of  the  ex- 
ternal coat,  occurs  in  phlegmon.  The  inflammation  is  most  frequently 
limited  to  this  membrane,  or  it  occasions  only  a  slight  lesion  of  the  in- 
ternal coat.  In  this  case  the  middle  coat,  which  is  not  modified,  is  suffi- 
ciently resisting  so  that  there  does  not  result  any  serious  interference 
with  the  local  circulation,  and  the  artery  performs  its  functions. 

In  arteries  of  medium  size  and  smaller,  spontaneous  acute  endarteritis 
seldom  occurs ;  but  in  granulation  tissue  of  wounds,  arteritis  is  common, 
for  example,  in  the  fungoid  tissue  of  paronychia,  and  in  chronic  ulcers. 
By  making  a  section  of  these  tissues,  a  small  artery  is  seen  as  a  red  point 
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surrounded  by  a  translucent  and  thick  circular  zone.  If  there  is  an 
attempt  at  dissecting  out  the  artery,  it  will  be  found  very  diiBcult  to  fol- 
low, on  account  of  the  external  coat  being  infiltrated  with  fluid  and  in- 
flammatory elements,  and  blended  with  the  neighboring  connective  tissue, 
forming  with  it  a  lardaceous  mass.  The  dissection  is  also  rendered  diffi- 
cult, because  of  the  friability  of  the  vessels,  and  the  slightest  traction  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  rupture.  It  is  especially  these  arteries  which  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  neighboring  nerves,  on  account  of  their 
naked-eye  resemblance  to  a  solid  cord. 

Histological  examination  of  the  diseased  vessel  and  its  surrounding 
tissue  shows  vegetations  of  the  internal  coat,  that  is,  of  all  the  tisue  inclosed 
between  the  internal  surface  of  the  vessel  and  the  first  elastic  lamina  of 
the  middle  coat.  These  growths  consist  of  round  or  flattened  cells  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  small  amount  of  intercellular  substance.  Ves- 
sels coming  from  the  tunica  adventitia  may  penetrate  into  this  tissue  and 
form  loops.  This  vascularization  is  seen  very  often  when  the  middle 
coat  is  transformed  into  connective  tissue.  The  external  coat  formed  of 
fasciculi  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  is  subject  to  phlegmonous 
lesions,  that  is,  there  is  a  formation  of  embryonic  cells  between  its  fibres 
and  an  absorption  more  or  less  complete  of  the  elastic  fibres. 

The  middle  coat  in  this  form  of  arteritis  does  not  remain  inactive  ; 
proliferating  elongated  cells  of  smooth  muscle  are  seen,  while  the  elastic 
fibres  are  broken  down  and  absorbed.  Finally,  the  different  arterial  coats 
are  blended  together  in  areas  varying  in  extent. 

Under  the  influence  of  inflammation  the  several  tissues  which  constitute 
the  arterial  wall  tend  to  assume  a  structure  like  that  of  the  inflamed  inter- 
nal coat. 

Where  the  growth  of  the  internal  coat  is  suflScient  to  hinder  or 
arrest  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  there  is  a  coagulation  of  it  constituting 
one  of  the  forms  of  arterial  thrombosis. 

2d.  Chronic  Arteritis,  Fatty  and  Calcareous  Degeneration  and 
Atheroma — The  lesions  of  chronic  arteritis  are  analogous  to  the  pre- 
ceding, except  that  they  are  complicated  by  fatty  degeneration,  atheroma, 
and  calcareous  transformation.  Atheroma  and  calcareous  infiltration 
are  always  accompanied  by  arteritis ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  fatty 
degeneration  which  may  occur  separately,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  causes  of  arteritis. 

Primary  fatty  degeneration  of  arteries  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  aorta, 
immediately  above  the  aortic  valves,  where  in  almost  all  adults  there  are 
found  white,  opaque,  striated  patches  forming  a  scarcely  perceptible  ele- 
vation. These  patches  may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of  fatty 
degeneration  which,  with  atheromatous  and  calcareous  patches,  in  some 
aged  persons  extends  over  considerable  space.  The  white  or  yellowish 
patches  should  be  studied  principally  by  longitudinal  sections,  or  by  de- 
taching shreds  of  the  intei-nal  coat.  In  these  shreds  are  seen  small  col- 
lections of  granules  and  small  oil  drops,  frequently  having  the  shape 
of  the  flat  ramifying  cells  of  the  internal  coat.     (Fig.  167.) 

In  transverse  sections  it  is  found  that  the  fatty  degeneration  is  not 
limited  to  the  internal  coat.  The  neighboring  layers  of  the  middle  coat 
are  attacked  with  the  same  fatty  degeneration. 
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Fatty  degeaoration  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
aorta.  Minute  yellowish  white  patches  scattered 
over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel.  A  very 
thin  layer  peeled  off,  showing  the  groups  of  fat 
molecules,  and  the  distribution  of  fat  in  the  in- 
lima.    X  200.     (Green.) 


In  the  internal  coat  the  fat  granules  form  flattened  or  fusiform  layers  in 
which  remains  of  nuclei  are  sometimes  distinguished;  they  are  recog- 
nized by  staining  red  with  carmine, 

while    the    fat    granules    are    not  Fig-  167. 

colored.  Most  of  the  spots  do  not 
contain  nuclei,  they  having  disap- 
peared by  atrophy. 

In  the  middle  coat,  the  fatty  gran- 
ules are  arranged  between  the  fibres 
and  elastic  laminae,  and  when  they 
are  very  abundant  the  muscular  ele- 
ments cannot  be  distinguished.  At 
the  margins  of  the  fatty  degenerated 
patches  the  muscular  cells,  which 
can  be  still  recognized,  are  infil- 
trated with  granules. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  this  lesion  occasions  the  atrophy  of  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  tissue  invaded ;  there  is  a  fatty  necrobiosis  in  the  full  acceptation  of 
the  word. 

Chronic  Arteritis. — When  a  part  of  the  arterial  coats  has  undergone 
the  change  that  we  have  described,  the  necrosed  portions  determine 
around  them  a  slow  irritation,  producing  in  this  manner  a  chronic  endar- 
teritis, but  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  chronic  endarteritis ;  it  may  appear 
from  the  first  or  follow  an  acute  rheumatism,  puerperal  fever,  alcoholic 
endarteritis,  etc.  The  lesions  of  chronic  endarteritis,  whatever  may  be 
its  origin,  are  always  complicated  by  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  arterial 
coats;  they  terminate  in  the  formation  of  atheromatous  foci  and  calcareous 
plates.  It  is  important  to  make  as  complete  analysis  as  possible  of  all 
these  phenomena  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  they  follow  a  fatty  degene- 
ration which  occasions  arteritis  or  succeeds  it. 

In  acute  arteritis  which  is  not  very  intense,  the  gelatinous  patches 
themselves  inclose  ramified  cells  containing  fatty  granules.  This  fatty 
metamorphosis  continues  when  the  inflammation  loses  its  first  intensity ; 
most  all  the  cellular  elements  of  the  patch  are  generally  filled  with  fat, 
and  instead  of  being  semi-translucent  the  patch  becomes  yellow  and 
opaque.  The  fatty  degeneration  continuing,  the  groups  of  granules 
which  at  first  had  the  form  of  the  cells  are  fused  together,  and  there 
results  a  small  patch,  visible  only  with  the  microscope  ;  later  it  enlarges, 
and  becomes  evident  to  the  unaided  eye  as  a  characteristic  atheromatous 
focus. 

This  atheromatous  focus  is  situated  in  the  thickened  internal  coat ;  it 
is  large,  superficial,  and  its  borders  are  irregular.  When  it  remains 
intact  it  is  separated  from  the  current  of  blood  by  a  thin,  cartilage-like 
pellicle  which  is  formed  by  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  internal 
coat.  The  pellicle  is  tense  yet  movable  ;  at  its  periphery  there  is  fre- 
(^uently  seen  a  swelling  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  internal  coat  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  slightly  depressed  centre  of  the  atheromatous  focus 
has  been  compared  to  an  umbilicated  pustule  of  smallpox. 
When  an  incision  is  made  through  the  centre  of  the  atheromatous  patch, 
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the  knife,  after  being  arrested  by  the  hardness  of  the  internal  layer, 
opens  a  focus  from  which  escapes  a  thick  whitish  pulp  ;  examined  with 
the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  numerous  cholesterin  crystals, 
free  fat  granules,  compound  granular  corpuscles,  and  crystals  of  fatty 
acids. 

The  atheromatous  foci  sometimes  open,  during  life,  into  the  artery  in 
consequence  of  the  thinness  of  its  coats  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
mechanical  force  of  the  circulation ;  the  opening  may  be  either  a  small 
slit  or  have  a  stellate  shape.  The  atheromatous  pulp  then  passes  out  into 
the  circulation,  and  the  blood  enters  into  the  cavity.  The  contents  and 
edges  of  the  atheromatous  focus  are  now  colored  yellow,  brown,  or  black, 
from  the  transformation  of  the  hsemoglobin. 

Such  ruptures  of  foci  may  be  the  beginning  of  aneurismal  dilatations, 
which  will  be  considered  later.  In  sections  passing  vertically  through  the 
atheromatous  focus  and  its  borders,  it  is  found  that  the  bottom  is  formed 
by  the  innermost  layers  of  the  internal  coat,  which  present  the  modifica- 
tions of  endarteritis  with  fatty  degeneration.  The  most  superficial 
layers  of  the  middle  coat  show  the  modifications  of  primary  fatty  de- 
generation. 

At  the  edges  of  the  atheromatous  point  the  swollen  portions  present 
microscopic  atheromatous  foci  lodged  in  a  refracting  slightly  fibrillar 
substance ;  further  from  the  atheromatous  focus  there  are  found  nuclei 
colored  red  by  carmine,  and  surrounded  by  fatty  granules.  The  funda- 
mental substance  is  made  up  of  a  fibrillation  very  much  like  that  seen  in 
the  centre  of  the  costal  cartilage ;  and  again,  the  fibrillar  mass  limits 
small  cavities  which  contain  cellular  elements  recalling  the  cells  of  carti- 
lage, except  that  they  possess  no  capsule.  It  is  a  kind  of  chondroid,  but 
not  cartilaginous,  transformation  of  the  internal  coat.  If  the  athero- 
matous evolution  occurs  slowly,  while  the  cells  experience  the  fatty 
metamorphosis,  the  fibrillar  fundamental  substance  is  infiltrated  with 
calcareous  granules.  These  granules  at  first  discrete,  are  later  united 
together,  so  that  they  form  imbriated,  semi-transparent,  friable,  slightly 
elastic  plates. 

The  calcareous  plates  are  seldom  completely  exposed  at  the  surface  of 
the  vessel ;  generally  they  are  covered  by  a  lamella  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  internal  coat.  These  hard  laminae  are  at  times  extremely  thin,  and 
are  destroyed  by  the  movements  of  the  circulation  ;  or  they  are  thickened 
at  the  edge,  and  the  thin  layer  of  tissue  which  covers  them  is  ruptured, 
forming  irregular  slits  through  which  the  blood  enters  and  occasions  a 
deposit  of  black  pigment. 

Since  the  calcareous  plates  are  transparent,  friable,  and  but  little 
elastic,  by  the  unaided  eye  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  osseous 
tissue,  which  is  resistant,  opaque,  and  quite  elastic.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  structure  of  osseous  tissue  is  never  seen;  irregular  masses 
with  clefts  and  dark  stri^  are  found  in  a  very  transparent  substance, 
which  does  not  present  either  the  lamellar  arrangement  or  vessels  of  bone. 
The  clefts  and  strige  have  no  analogy  with  bone  corpuscles. 

There  are  frequently  found  in  persons  advanced  in  age  all  the  preceding- 
lesions  united,  and  accompanied  with  the  dilatation  of  the  vessel ;  the 
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name  arteritis  deformans,  has  been  given  to  this  complex  pathological 
condition. 

When  the  aorta  is  removed  and  opened,  its  increase  in  size,  the  irreg- 
ularity of  its  diameter,  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  and  the  variety  of 
the  lesions  that  are  discovered  by  careful  examination,  are  very  striking. 
The  lesions  are  generally  more  decided  and  older  at  the  origin  of  the 
aorta,  than  in  the  remainder  of  its  length,  and  they  are  continued  as  far 
as  its  main  divisions ;  it  appears  that  tlie  change  had  its  origin  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  aorta  and  progressively  invaded  it.  Above  the  aortic  valves, 
usually  indurated,  there  are  found  calcareous  plates,  separated  by  clefts 
or  imbricated  one  upon  the  other,  sometimes  limited  at  their  periphery 
by  a  swelling  due  to  an  endarteritis.  These  calcareous  plates  very  often 
extend  to  the  coronary  arteries,  to  the  innominate,  to  the  carotids,  and 
to  the  subclavian,  invading  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  origin 
of  these  arteries  from  the  aorta  almost  always  presents  a  nearly  perfect 
bone-like  ring.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  the  portion  the  most  dilated ; 
it  frequently  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  funnel.  In  the  thoracic 
aorta  there  are  found  calcareous  plates,  open  atheromatous  foci,  athero- 
matous pustules,  translucid  or  somewhat  opaque  cartilage-like  plates.  The 
shape  and  thickness  of  the  cartilage-like  plates  vary.  The  excrescences 
which  they  cause  are  nummular  or  vegetating  ;  they  may  be  covered  with 
layers  of  fibrin  which  project  in  the  direction  of  the  blood  current. 

When  there  exist  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta  thin,  calcareous 
vitreous  plates,  formed  in  the  rigid  and  hypertrophied  internal  coat,  or 
extending  over  the  atheromatous  foci,  they  often  break,  forming  very 
narrow  slits  into  which  the  blood  infiltrates.  This  blood  undergoes  the 
usual  pigmentary  metamorphoses,  and  occasions  black  or  melanotic 
patches  varying  in  size,  giving  the  diseased  part  a  peculiar  appearance. 

The  preceding  description  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the  aorta,  but 
the  same  lesions  are  seen  in  the  medium  and  small-sized  arteries,  where 
the  calcareous  transformation  is  found  frequently  in  old  persons,  in  the 
arteries  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  in  the  coronary  arteries,  etc. ; 
it  occurs  in  the  hypertrophied  internal  coat  at  first  by  a  chronic 
endarteritis.  This  endarteritis  is  histologically  characterized  by  a 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  internal  coat,  and  by  the  formation  of 
a  slightly  fibrillar,  resisting,  intercellular  substance,  which  soon  gives  to 
the  membrane  a  cartilaginous  consistence.  This  chondroid  tissue  may 
develop  regularly  in  the  internal  tissue  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  or  its  development  is  greater  at  some  points 
than  others,  constituting  prominent  plates  or  projections  into  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel.  In  consequence  of  this  lesion,  the  blood  is  arrested  or 
sufiiciently  retarded  so  that  coagulation  takes  place. 

These  arterial  coagula  or  thrombi  cause  gangrene  in  the  extremities, 
softening  in  the  brain,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  when  they 
occupy  one  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

Every  endarteritis  of  long  duration  is  accompanied  with  a  thickening 
of  the  external  coat,  with  the  production  of  numerous  cells  between  the 
fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue — a  chronic  peri-arteritis. 

In  the  dilatations  of  the  aorta  accompanying  arteritis  deformans,  there 
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is  a  constant  disappearance  of  the  middle  coat  at  some  points,  when  the 
hypertrophied  internal  coat  is  united  to  the  external  coat. 

The  portions  of  the  destroyed  middle  coat  ai-e  replaced  by  connective 
tissue  from  the  proliferating  external  and  internal  coats.  Figure  168, 
from  a  section  of  the  aorta,  shows  an  interruption  of  this  nature  of  the 
middle  coat ;  it  is  seen  as  a  bridge  of  connective  tissue  placed  between 
the  internal  and  external  coats. 


Fig.  168. 


d— 


Section  of  the  aorta,  at  a  point  where  ihe  middle  layer  is  interrupted  by  enibiyonal  connective  tissue, 
r,.  Internal  metnbrane.  h.  External  membrane,  c.  Middle  coat.  d.  Vessel  in  the  midst  of  the  ein- 
bryoual  tissue  which  unites  the  external  and  internal  coats.     X  ^^0. 

Vessels  may  penetrate  the  band  of  connective  tissue,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  which  explains  how  the  internal  coat  may  become  vascular. 
The  destruction  of  the  middle  coat  is  the  only  cause  of  spontaneous 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta. 

In  the  disappearance  of  the  middle  coat,  the  destruction  of  the  elastic 
fibres  is  preceded  by  a  decomposition  of  its  elements  into  small  refract- 
ing granules.  The  external  coat  is  so  modified  in  its  structure  as  to 
have  the  histological  characters  of  the  altered  internal  coat.  It  is 
formed  of  flat  cells  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  and  separated 
by  a  slightly  fibrillar  fundamental  substance.  This  alteration  mav  be 
attributed  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  blood  upon  the  irritated  "con- 
nective tissue  of  the  external  coat,  when  unprotected  by  the  elastic  and 
resisting  elements  of  the  middle  coat.  These  very  interesting  phenomena 
are  seen  in  the  development  of  every  spontaneous  aneurism. 

3d.  Aneurisms. — Authors  have  divided  aneurisms,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  sac,  into  cylindrical^  fuiiform,  sacciform,  crater-like,  or 
cup-shaped.  They  have  also  been  classified,  according  to  the  structure  of 
the  wall  of  the  sac,  into  true  aneurism,  formed  by  the  dilation  of  the 
three  coats  of  the  artery  ;  mixed  external  aneurism,  formed  by  the 
external  coat,  the  other  two  coats  being  torn;  and  mixed  internal 
aneurism,  in  which  the  sac  consists  of  only  the  internal  coat,  forming 
a  hernia  between  the  two  torn  or  separated  external  coats.  False 
aneurisms  are  those  in  which  the  sac  is  composed  only  of  the  neio'hbor- 
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in,g  tissues  of  the  vessel,  after  the  destruction  of  its  walls ;  and,  finally, 
disKecting  aneurisms  are  those  in  which,  the  internal  and  middle  coats 
beincr  torn,  the  blood  infiltrates  between  them  and  separates  them  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

Authors  who  have  adopted  this  classification  have  relied  upon  anatom- 
ical principles,  the  majority  of  which  are  false,  as  we  have  demonstrated 
in  a  former  work.  Their  error  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  considered 
the  formation  of  aneurisms  as  the  result  of  a  simple  mechanical  action 
exerted  upon  a  healthy  artery. 

Spontaneous  aneurisms  are  always  developed  in  arteries  which  have 
been  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  inflammatory  lesions. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  formation  of  the  most  simple  aneurism — dila- 
tation of  the  aorta  in  arteritis  deformans — the  internal  and  external  coats 
are  greatly  chanj^ed  and  hypertrophied,  while  the  middle  coat  has  par- 
tially disappeared.  Therefore  this  aneurism  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
true  aneurism,  since  the  middle  coat  is  at  places  absent ;  and  it  is  not  a 
mixed  external  or  mixed  internal  aneurism,  since  both  the  external  and 
internal  coats  are  at  the  same  time  modified  in  their  structure  and  are  dis- 
tended. It  is  the  same  with  every  other  form  of  spontaneous  aneurism, 
so  that  the  anatomical  classification  of  authors  should  be  rejected. 

All  spontaneous  aneurisms  are  believed  by  us  to  be  the  same  histologi- 
cally, that  is,  their  sac  is  formed  by  the  internal  and  external  coats, 
modified  by  inflammation  and  dilated  by  the  blood  pressure,  the  middle 
coat  having  disappeared  completely  or  in  part. 

Fusiform  aneurisms  are  produced  by  a  circumscribed  dilatation  of  an 
artery,  in  which  a  limited  portion  is  distended  in  a  uniform  manner. 
The  arteritis  has  extended  regularly  over  the  entire  surface  of  a  portion 
of  the  vessel. 

If  the  arteritis  is  located  only  upon  one  side  of  the  artery,  or  there 
attains  its  greatest  intensity,  it  destroys  the  middle  coat,  and  the  dilata- 
tion occurs  solely  at  this  point,  forming  a  sacciform  aneurism. 

Finally,  small  aneurisms  communicating  with  the  artery  by  a  sharp 
edge — the  sac  of  which  is  regularly  hemispherical  in  shape',  most  fre- 
quently situated  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  and  which  appear  to  be  formed 
by  an  opened  and  distended  atheromatous  focus — rare  named  cystogenic 
or  cup-shaped. 

Dissecting  aneurisms,  described  first  by  Laennec,  owe  their  formation 
to  a  rapid  dilatation  during  an  endarteritis.  Laennec  supposed  that, 
after  the  rupture  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  the  blood  escaped 
between  them,  dissecting  the  external  coat.  But  Peacock  has  demon- 
strated that  the  blood  is  difi'used  either  between  the  hypertrophied 
internal  coat  and  middle  coat,  or  between  the  laminae  of  the  middle  coat. 
Physiologically,  the  external  coat  is  formed  of  fasciculi  of  connective 
tissue  which  slide  one  upon  the  other,  and  is  incapable  of  retaining  the 
blood  under  the  arterial  pressure.  Several  investigators,  Ball  and 
Duguet  among  others,  have  verified  the  views  of  this  English  author. 
Every  circumscribed,  sacciform,  fusiform,  or  cup-shaped  aneurism  pre- 
sents for  consideration  the  membrane  or  wall  which  surrounds  the  sac, 
and  the  stratified  clots  which  line  the  internal  surface. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  opened,  there  are  found  fluid  blood,  soft 
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cruoric  clots  of  recent  formation,  and  laminae  of  elastic,  grayish,  or  trans- 
lucent fibrin,  presenting  grayish  opaque  striae,  and  separated  into  lamel- 
lae. The  last  of  these  laminae  can  be  detached  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  sac. 

Frequently  it  occurs,  especially  in  the  large  aneurisms  of  the  aorta, 
that  in  the  most  external  laminae,  namely  in  those  which  are  in  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  aneurism,  the  fibrin  has  undergone  a  granular 
degeneration.  These  laminae  at  first  become  opaque,  afterwards  break 
down  into  detritus ;  here  anfractuous  cavities  filled  with  an  atheromatous 
pulp  are  formed  in  the  fibrin. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stratified  laminae  in  the  interior  of  the  sac 
varies.  In  the  most  simple  cases,  particularly  in  cup-shaped  aneurisms, 
the  layers  of  fibrin  form  lamellae  placed  one  upon  the  other,  the  most 
external  of  which  line  only  the  bottom  of  the  sac  ;  those  forming  after- 
wards are  larger,  only  the  most  internal  reach  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
These  lamelhie  consequently  vary  in  extent,  the  smallest  being  the  most 
external  and  the  largest  the  most  internal.  This  arrangement  marks 
the  progressive  growth  of  the  aneurism ;  the  oldest  deposits,  that  is,  the 
most  external,  were  formed  when  the  sac  was  small;  the  successive  layers 
are  more  and  more  extensive  in  propoi'tion  as  the  sac  increases  in  size. 

In  the  large  aneurisms,  the  order  of  the  stratified  clots  is  not  so  sim- 
ple ;  the  changes  are  seen  to  be  much  more  abrupt  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding. 

The  laminae  of  fibrin  are  much  more  resisting  and  thinner  the  more 
external  they  are.  In  thin  sections,  recently  coagulated  fibrils  of  fibrin 
are  not  found,  but  irregular  laminae,  between  which  small  collections  of 
fatty  granules  and  blood  pigment  are  seen  ;  it  is  these  collections  which 
form  the  opaque  striae.  Lacunae  resembling  canaliculi  are  also  observed. 
In  these  clots,  a  true  organization  in  the  sense  of  a  tissue  is  not  seen : 
neither  living  cells  nor  vessels  are  observed ;  but  after  the  action  of  car- 
mine and  acetic  acid,  bodies  colored  red  are  noticed,  being  the  remains 
of  white  blood  cells  confined  in  the  coagulated  fibrin.  In  the  atheroma- 
tous pulp,  which  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  laminae  in  contact  with 
the  wall  of  the  sac,  there  exist  albuminous  and  fatty  granules,  crystals 
of  cholesterin,  and  caseous  white  corpuscles. 

In  thin  sections,  the  membrane  of  the  aneurismal  sac  appears  in  some 
preparations  formed  by  a  single  tissue,  the  structure  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  internal  coat  of  arteries  modified  by  inflammation. 
At  some  points,  the  middle  coat  is  very  thin,  and  the  external  coat 
has  become  like  the  internal;  in  other  preparations,  there  are  found 
only  some  irregular  pieces  of  the  middle  coat,  enveloped  in  the  tissue 
of  the  aneurismal  sac,  which  has  taken  the  characters  of  the  internal 
inflamed  coat.  When  the  different  regions  of  the  same  aneurismal  sac 
are  studied  carefully,  the  middle  coat  is  found  to  have  entirely  disap- 
peared around  the  middle  of  a  fusiform  aneurism  and  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sacciform  aneurism ;  irregular  shreds  of  this  coat  are  met  with  as  the 
non-dilated  portion  of  the  artery  is  approached,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  the  middle  coat  is  thin  but  continuous,  or  is  inter- 
rupted only  by  small  foci  of  vascular  connective  tissue  interposed  be- 
tween the  external  and  internal  coats.     The  new-formed  tissue,  which. 
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partially  or  entirely,  coBStitutes  the  sac  of  aneurisms,  consists  of  layers 
of  flat  cells  separated  by  a  slightly  fibrillar  substance ;  it  undergoes  the 
same  alterations  as  the  tissue  of  chronic  endarteritis,  namely,  fatty  de- 
generation, atheroma,  and  calcification.  Old  aneurismal  sacs  are  at 
times  formed  by  a  solid,  inextensible,  calcareous  shell. 

From  what  has  been  previously  said  of  chronic  endarteritis,  and  of 
the  structure  of  the  aneurismal  sacs,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  the 
development  and  growth  of  aneurisms.  Of  the  different  coats  of  the 
arteries  the  middle  one  only,  by  its  elastic  and  contractile  elements,  is 
able  effectually  to  resist  the  blood  pressure.  When,  from  the  combined 
eifects  of  endarteritis  and  periarteritis,  the  middle  coat  has  disappeared 
in  consequence  of  the  fatty  degeneration  of  its  muscular  fibres,  and  from 
the  granular  breaking  down  of  its  elastic  fibres,  the  resistance  of  the 
vessel  becomes  insufficient  and  it  is  distended.  This  dilatation  does  not 
arrest  the  formation  of  morbid  tissue ;  neither  is  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  sac  in  inverse  relation  to  its  extent.  Sometimes  the  wall 
of  the  sac,  at  least  in  points,  is  much  thicker  than  all  the  united  coats  of 
the  primary  vessel. 

The  wall  of  the  aneurismal  sac  may,  however,  become  thin  and  break. 
This  raptare  is  followed  by  an  escape  of  blood  into  the  neighboring  tis- 
sues.    The  lesion  has  been  named  a  false  consecutive  aneurism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  anatomical  history  of  aneu- 
risms consists  in  the  changes  occurring  in  the  surrounding  parts  by  the 
extension  of  the  sac.  In  aneurisms,  especially  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
where  the  bones  cannot  be  pushed  aside  or  separated,  the  latter  undergo 
a  very  singular  loss  of  substance,  which  the  older  anatomists  explained 
by  mechanical  wearing  away.  When  the  aneurismal  sac  extends  and 
comes  in  contact  with  the  sternum,  ribs,  clavicle,  or  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, excavations  or  a  loss  of  substance  limited  by  a  red  vascular 
surface  result.  Sections  of  these  bones,  to  the  unaided  eye,  show  the 
characteristic  lesions  of  osteitis :  enlargement  of  the  vascular  or  medul- 
lary spaces,  and  the  formation  of  embryonic  marrow,  are  recognized  by 
microscopic  examination.  The  osseous  lamellae  are  irregularly  eroded ; 
and  the  marrow  formed  of  young  cells  does  not  contain  adipose  vesi- 
cles. It  is,  therefore,  not  a  mechanical  wasting  away,  but  a  vital 
process,  through  which  the  bone  disappears.  The  mechanical  action 
occasions  an  irritation,  and  it  is  this  that  causes  the  absorption  of  the 
bone. 

The  irritation  excited  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  sac  causes 
the  neighboring  organs  to  unite  to  it,  giving  rise  to  inflammatory  com- 
plications. Inflammation  of  the  organ  at  the  point  of  adhesion  is  added 
to  that  of  the  wall  of  the  sac ;  softening  of  the  tissue,  and  a  perfora- 
tion are  produced.  In  this  manner  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta 
may  open  into  the  pleura,  pericardium,  trachea,  oesophagus,  superior 
vena  cava,  pulmonary  artery,  right  auricle,  or  ventricles.  Adhesive  in- 
flammations of  the  neighboring  organs  at  times  may  extend  to  more 
distant  parts ;  thus,  a  phlegmon  of  the  mediastinum,  catarrhal  and  ca- 
seous pneumonia  may  occur  in  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  phleg- 
mon of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  arise  in  aneurisms  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 
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Arterio-venous  aneurism  consists  essentially  in  the  accidental  and 
direct  communication  of  an  artery  with  a  vein,  characterized  particularly 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  vein  and  usually  by  the  presence  of  an  interme- 
diate sac.  To  the  unaided  eye,  the  vein  gradually  takes  the  characters 
of  an  artery. 

Fig.  169. 


Portion  of  a  tranBverse  eecHonof  the  fonioral  artery  of  a  dog  24  hoars  after  ligature.  Higli  power. 
Section  passed  just  above  thp  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  blood-clot  which  has  fallen  out  while  hand- 
ling, and  which  has  not  been  drawn,  a.  Adventitia  ;  not  much  cell  increase  at  this  level,  in. 
Mpdia  not  perceptibly  altered.  «.  Elastic  folds  of  intima,  unaltered,  p.  Thiclc  layer  of  colorless 
cells  closely  adhering  to  each  other  and  to  the  elastic  layer  of  the  intima.  Teasing  showed  these 
cells  to  be  in  the  main  endothelioid  in  character.    (^Shakespeare.) 


Arterial  Obliterations. — The  most  simple  obliterations  of  arteries 
are  those  produced  in  consequence  of  wounds,  by  a  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  small  arteries,  or  by  the  surgeon  (ligature,  torsion,  acupres- 
sure, cauterization). 

Obliteration  of  Arteries  hy  the  Ligature. — The  phenomena  following 
the  ligature  of  an  artery  are  very  easily  observed  in  animals.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  tying  the  carotid  or  femoral  artery  of  a  dog,  there  is 
formed  a  clot  in  the  central  end  as  far  as  the  first  collateral  branch.  At 
this  time  the  endothelium  of  the  internal  membrane  presents  important 
modifications :  the  cells  are  swollen  and  granular,  containing  a  spherical 
nucleus  and  frequently  several  nuclei.  The  following  days  a  thickening 
of  the  internal  coat  is  seen,  especially  in  the  proximity  of  the  ligature, 
that  is,  all  that  portion  of  the  artery  comprised  between  the  clot  and  the 
first  elastic  lamina  or  internal  elastic  lamina.  The  latter,  which  in  trans- 
verse cuts  is  seen  as  a  clear,  refracting,  and  festooned  band,  is  a  very 
important  point,  indicating  the  internal  boundary  of  the  middle  coat. 
The  thickening  of  the  internal  coat  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  cells 
entangled  in  a  complex  manner;  they  appear  fusiform,  but  are  in  reality 
flattened  cells.  These  cells  exactly  resemble  endothelia,  or  cells  of  the 
connective  tissue  swollen  by  inflammation.  They  do  not  diifer  from  the 
cells  found  in  acute  endarteritis.  On  the  eighth  day  the  internal  coat 
puts  forth  low  elevations,  nipple-like  in  form,  which  are  particularly  well 
marked  at  the  point  of  ligation,  and  are  seen  very  distinctly  in  transverse 
sections  ;  in  longitudinal  sections  from  the  level  of  the  upper  point  of  the 
coagulum  to  the  place  of  ligature,  there  is  seen  a  gradual  thickening  of 
the  internal  coat.  By  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  day,  the  nipple-like 
elevations  originating  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ligature  have  increased 
in  height  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  ligature,  and  penetrated  into  the  blood 
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clot ;  in  sections  they  appear  as  complete  circles  separated  by  the  blood. 
These    circles,  representing    transverse  sections    of  the   elevations,  are 

Fig.  170. 


A  longritudinal  section  of  thrombus  in 
the  femoral  artery  of  a  dog,  48  hours 
after  ligature.  Low  power,  a.  Adven- 
titia.  m.  Media,  p.  Plastic  clot.  e.  Intima., 
d.  Blood  clot,  the  three  lower  portions 
laminated.  /.  Apex  of  blood  clot.  y. 
.Band  of  fibrin,  uniting  the  blood  clot  to 
the  vessel  walls  rather  tightly  on  one 
side,  loosely  on  the  othei".  b.  Small  col- 
lateral branch.     i^Shakf.speare.) 


Portion  of  transverse  section  passing  through  the 
plastic  portion  of  a  clot  in  the  femural  artery  of  a  dog. 
Preparation  48  hours  after  ligature.  Highpiwer.  c. 
Cellular  tissue,  showing  cell  increase,  a.  Adventitia, 
also  showing  increase  of  cell  elements,  but  not  inark- 
elly.  m.  Media,  in  its  inner  layer  thcfi'e  was  con- 
siderable cell  proliferation,  not  shown  in  the  cut.  e. 
Folds  of  elastic  layer  of  intiraa  still  very  distinct  and 
highly  refractive,  yet  showing  a  tinge  of  carmine  which 
cannot  be  so  distinctly  seen  in  younger  preparations. 
4.  Elastic  bands  from  the  lacerated  intima,  not  so  highly 
retractive  or  so  free  from  carmine  staining  as  the  pre- 
ceding, p.  The  cellular  elements  of  the  p»lastic  clot, 
wliich,  when  separated  by  needles,  correspond  in  out. 
line  and  character  with  swollen  aud  proliferating  en- 
do  thelia.    {Skakes2>eare.) 

formed  of  cells  separated  by  an  intercellular  substance,  and  contain 
very  distinct  capillary  vessels  filled  with  blood ;  the  vessels  run  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  elevation.  In  longitudinal  sections  it  is  found  that, 
at  the  place  of  implantation  of  these  elevations,  the  middle  coat  of 
the  artery  has  disappeared,  so  that  they  appear  to  spring  from  the  ex- 
ternal coat;  their  vessels  come  from  an  extension  of  the  vasa  vasorum. 
The  several  elevations  may  unite  one  with  the  other,  and  there  then 
remains  no  trace  of  the  clot,  or  there  is  found  between  them  clefts  filled 
with  decolored  red  blood  corpuscles,  granules,  and  a  few  white  corpascles. 
It  is  very  probable  that  such  preparations  suggested  to  0.  Weber  the 
idea  of  the  organization  of  the  clot  following  the  obliteration  of  arteries. 
This  hypothesis,  the  fallacy  of  which  we  have  demonstrated,  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  presence  of  the  above  simple  experimental  analysis. 
However,  when  we  examine  the  figures  given  by  0.  Weber,  and  by 
those  who  adopt  his  views,  it  is  seen  that  the  so-called  organized  clot 
extends  as  far  as  the  internal  elastic  lamina,  so  that  the  internal  coat 
and  its  endothelium  have  completely  disappeared  or  are  confounded 
with  the  clot.  But  it  has  been  seen  that  at  no  period  of  the  arterial 
obliteration  is  there  any  fusion  between  the  internal  proliferated  coat 
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and  the  coagulated  blood.     Neither  can  we  agree  with  Bubnoff,  who 
has  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  the  clots  are  truly  organized,  but  by 


FiK.  172. 


Apex  of  the  thrombus  represented  at 
/,  in  figure  170.  X  200.  d.  Top  of  third 
liiminated  portion  of  the  thrombus  (d, 
fig.  170).  /.  Lowei-  sU-atum  of  the  homo- 
geneous clot  constituting  the  apex.  /'. 
Middle  stratum.  / ".  Upper  stratum. 
The  white  corpuscles  are  seeu  evenly- 
scattered  amoog  the  red  disks,  and  a  few 
endothelial  cells  are  iatermin^led  with 
the  other  elements.     (Shakespeare.) 


Fig,  173. 


Highly  magnified  view  of  a  portion  of  a  transverse 
section  of  a  thrombosed  femoral  artery  of  a  dog,  94 
hours  after  ligature.  The  section  passed  through  the 
middle  of  the  plastic  clot.  An  attempt  to  loosen  the 
thrombus  from  its  attachment  to  the  arterial  wall  had 
been  sucees.sfully  made,  thus  performing  without  the 
aid  of  needles  a  dissociation  of  the  cells  which  were 
next  the  intima.  a.  Adventitia.  m.  Media,  e.  Elastic 
folds  of  intima  perfectly  defined,  and  showing  as  yet 
not  much,  if  any,  tendency  toward  breaking  down. 
p.  Ova]- and  lozeoge-shape  cells  of  the  plastic  por- 
tion of  the  thrombus— their  outlines,  processes,  aod 
nuclei  being  well  seen.     {Shakespeare.) 


a  process  different  from  that  advanced  by  0.  Weber.     He  supposes  that 
the  white  corpuscles ,  which  appear  in  great  numbers  in  the  external  coat 


Portion  of  transverse  section  of  the  femoral  artery  of  a  dog,  S  days  after  ligature.  High  power. 
a.  Adventitia.  m.  Media,  e.  Elastic  layer  of  Intima  still  sharply  defined,  p.  Granulations  spring- 
ing ffom  the  mass  of  cells  developed  from  the  cellular  elements  of  the  intima  ;  they  consist  of  spindle 
cells,  the  direction  of  whose  long  axis  in  the  main  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  granulation. 
The  surface  oC  the  granulation  is  covered  with  cue  or  two  layers  of  epithelioid  cells  ;  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  a  capillary  loop  occupying  the  axils  of  the  granulation,  nor  the  least  trace  of  a  vessel  to  be 
seeu  anywhere  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  media  preparing  to  send  a  vascular  loop  through  the  elastic 
layer  of  the  intima.   The  blood  was  supplied  from  the  open  artery  above  the  thrombus.  (Shakespeare.) 

after  ligation,  pass  through  the  middle  and  internal  coats  in  order  to 
enter  into  the  blood  clot  and  assist  in  its  organization.  The  experi- 
ments of  Bubnoff  were  made  upon  the  veins  with  a  double  ligature  ;  ver- 
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milion  was  spread  upon  the  wound.  After  a  few  days,  white  corpuscles 
containing  vermilion  had  passed  through  the  walls  of  the  vessel  as  far  as 
the  clot.  This  fact  is  unquestionable  as  regards  a  double  ligature  of  the 
veins.  We  have  repeated  this  experiment  with  success ;  but  never  in 
the  single  ligature  of  arteries  and  veins,  when  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
has  been  covered  with  vermilion,  have  we  seen  the  corpuscles  containing 
vermilion  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessel.  Durante  again 
very  carefully  performed  these  experiments,  and  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion.  He  admits  that,  in  the  double  ligature  of  veins,  there  is  a 
necrosis  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  that  the  white  corpuscles  then 
pass  through  as  they  would  penetrate  an  inert  membrane,  the  elements 
of  which  are  separated  by  the  mortification.  We  fully  accept  his  views. 
We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  definite  obliteration  of  arteries  in  con- 
sequence of  a  ligature  is  due  to  a  new  formation,  the  origin  of  which  is 
an  arteritis,  consecutive  to  the  traumatic  lesion.  The  blood  clot  disap- 
pears by  a  series  of  retrograde  changes  similar  to  those  experienced  by 
the  blood  when  it  has  escaped  into  the  tissues  outside  of  the  vessels. 


Fig.  175. 


V-  -  f--',; 


Longitudinal  section  of  femoral  artery  of  a  dog,  2a  days  after  ligature.  The  tlood  or  fibrinous  clot 
(d)  has  been  uplifted  from  its  primitive  position.  Low  power,  a.  Adventitia.  m.  Media,  e.  Elastic 
layer  of  intima  at  side  of  the  artery  where  this  layer  appears  unbroken  and  unchanged.  I.  Thickened 
cellular  portion  of  intima  on  a  level  with  blood  clot.  u.  Varices  in  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  end  of  the 
artery  where  the  ligature  was  applied.  T.  Large  vascular  trunk  which  establishes  the  anastomosis 
of  external  vessels  with  those  within  the  organized  clot.  p.  Thoroughly  vascularized  plastic  clot, 
now  showing  commencing  cavernous  transformation.  The  fibrinous  or  blood  clot  (d,  d')  still  shows 
a  serpentine  lamellation,  and  exhibits  no  sign  of  approaching  organization.    {Shakespeare.) 

[The  observations  of  one  of  us^  confirm  in  many  respects  the  foregoing 
views  of  the  intimate  nature  of  reparatory  inflammation  in  arteries  after 
ligature,  yet  in  some  important  points  they  not  only  diverge  from  the 
statements  of  Cornil  and  Ranvier,  but  also  are  in  conflict  with  the  writings 
of  nearly  every  other  author.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  briefly  relate 
them  here. 

'  Toner  Lectures.  Lecture  VII.    Reparatory  Inflammation  in  Arteries  after  Ligature, 
Acupressure,  and   Torsion.     By  E.  0.  Shakespeare,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  1878. 
21 
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When  a  single  ligature  in  the  continuity  of  an  artery  of  a  dog  is  ap- 
plied in  the  ordinary  way,  the  following  phenomena  arise. 

Soon  after  the  blood  included  between  the  ligature  and  the  first  col- 
lateral branch  above  is  placed  aside  from  the  circulation,  a  fibrinous 
coagulum  begins  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  arterial  cup.  This  coagulum 
is  not  homogeneous,  as  Rindfleisch,  Billroth,  and  others  have  declared  ; 
neither  does  it  at  once  fill  the  calibre  of  the  occluded  vessel  up  to  the 
first  collateral  branch.  The  fibrinous  clot  is  built  up  little  by  little  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  by  the  superposition  of  successive  portions  (c?,  fig. 
170).  It  may  require  hours  and  even  days  for  the  formation  of  the 
entire  fibrinous  clot,  and  its  apex  may  never  reach  as  high  as  the  level  of 
the  first  collateral  branch.  The  general  outline  of  this  blood  clot  is  that 
of  a  cone  or  a  spindle  blunted  at  the  end  near  the  ligature.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  separate  portions  of  the  blood  clot,  which  have  been  de- 
posited at  intervals,  is  not  homogeneous,  but  it  presents  unmistakable 
evidences  of  lamination  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  separate  portions  appear 
to  be  composed  by  coils  of  a  cylinder  consisting  of  coagulated  blood — the 
coils  arranged  very  much  like  those  of  a  rope  or  distilling  pipe.  This 
curious  order  of  deposition  of  the  successive  portions  of  a  blood  clot  was 
watched,  during  life,  in  a  small  arteriole  of  the  tongue  of  a  frog.  By 
this  observation  it  was  learned  that  the  serpentine  stratification  of  the  clot 
above  alluded  to  was  not  an  optical  illusion,  but  a  genuine  fact.  Some, 
not  all,  of  the  completed  blood  clots  were  capped  by  a  stratum  of  homo- 
geneous clot.  In  this  stratum  of  homogeneous  blood  clot  are  to  be  seen, 
scattered  among  the  red  and  white  blood  corpuscle,  a  variable  number  of 
swollen  granular  uni-  and  polynuoleated  endothelial  cells  (see  fig.  172). 
Here  we  may  remark  that  by  a  homogeneous  clot  is  meant  one  in  which 
the  fibrinous  reticulum  incloses  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles  scattered 
evenly  throughout  the  entire  extent. 

Rindfleisch  states  that  the  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  a 
ligated  artery  for  microscopic  study,  is  by  making  thin  sections  trans- 
verse to  the  axis  of  the  vessel.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  prefer,  in 
the  main,  sections  longitudinal  to  the  axis  of  the  artery,  although  in 
every  case  transverse  sections  should  also  be  examined.  It  is  perhaps 
from  exclusive  examinations  of  one  or  two  cross  sections  which  passed 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  blood  clot,  that  Rindfleisch  has  formed  his 
erroneous  conclusions  concerning  the  structure  and  the  formation  of  the 
arterial  thrombus  after  ligature.  Otherwise  it  is  difiicult  to  understand 
how  such  an  experienced  microscopist  could  so  completely  fail  to  recognize 
the  varied  constitution  of  the  arterial  plug,  which  in  fifty  or  sixty  ob- 
servations we  found  to  be  nearly  constant.  (Only  in  one  or  two  instances 
was  the  clot  homogeneous,  and  in  these  cases,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
some  days,  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  reparatory  process 
at  work.)  Leaving  for  a  moment  this  curiously  constructed  blood  coagu- 
lum, which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  term  the  fibrinous  clot,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  other  objects. 

So  soon  as  the  ligature  is  tied  and  the  liquor  sanguinis  in  the  ligated 
vessel  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  stasis,  the  elements  of  the  tunica  intima 
begin  to  increase  in  number.  The  lining  endothelium  and  the  subjacent 
cellular  elements  very  soon  present  the  appearances  of  an  acute  endar- 
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teritis  (p,  fig.  169).  Both  the  endothelia  and  the  other  cells  of  the  inner 
coat  rapidly  multiply.  This  inflammatory  condition  is  most  marked  in  the 
neighhorhood  of  the  ligature  and  shows  itself  by  a  greatly  increased 
thickness  of  the  inner  tunic  [p,  fig.  170)  The  evidences  of  this  acute  end- 
arteritis gradually  grow  less  and  less  marked  as  the  first  collateral  branch 
is  approached.  The  irritation  seldom  passes  beyond  this  point.  The 
butt  or  base  of  the  fibrinous  clot  is  more  or  less  closely  attached  to  the 
mass  of  colorless  elements  forming  the  swollen  and  inflamed  tunica 
intima,  by  means  of  filaments  of  fibrin.  Similar  fibrinous  filaments  also 
usually  attach  the  blood  clot  to  the  inflamed  tunica  intima  at  one  side 
(see  fig.  170);  sometimes  the  fibrinous  clot  is  firmly  attached  on  all  sides. 

The  swollen  and  inflamed  tunica  intima  might  be  considered  as  a  cup, 
within  which  the  blood  clot  is  placed,  and  to  which  the  latter  is  attached 
at  the  bottom  and  sometimes  also  at  the  sides.  The  walls  of  this  cup  are 
thinnest  at  the  top  and  thickest  at  the  bottom.  This  cup  we  have  termed 
the  plastic  clot  (p,  fig.  170).  Dissociation  with  needles  and  subsequent 
staining  with  carmine  show  that  the  mass  of  the  plastic  clot  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  large,  granular,  uni-  or  multinucleated  membraneless 
cells  of  various  forms,  mainly  due  to  reciprocal  pressure.  They  are 
usually  fiattened  and  more  or  less  endothelial  in  appearance  (see  fig. 
178).  Among  these  large  granular  endothelioid  elements  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  lymphoid  cells  and  a  few  red  blood  corpuscles. 
These  elements  are  held  together  more  or  less  firmly  by  an  intercellular 
substance,  which  is  sometimes  structureless,  sometimes  granular,  and  occa^ 
sionally  slightly  fibrillar  (fig  171). 

In  a  few  days  the  walls  of  this  mass  forming  the  plastic  clot  begin  to 
bud  and  put  forth  granulations,  which  soon  fill  the  spaces  originally 
left  between  the  blood  clot  and  the  walls  of  the  cup  in  which  it  is  lodged. 
A  little  later  still,  these  granulations  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  must  have  room.  The  space  required  for  their  growth  is  fur- 
nished at  the  expense  of  the  blood  clot.  If  the  latter  is  only  feebly 
attached  at  the  sides,  the  lateral  filaments  of  fibrin  which  form  the 
attachments  are  torn  loose,  and  the  blood  coagulum  is  uplifted  bodily  and 
pushed  before  the  growing  plastic  formation. 

In  this  case,  but  little  alteration  is  seen  in  the  fibrinous  clot  for  a  long 
time.  Even  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  day?  there  is  no  sign  of  organi- 
zation. (See  fig.  175.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fibrinous  clot  be  firmly 
bound  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  the  granulations  from  the  tunica  intima 
invade  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  blood  clot.  The  latter  gradually 
softens  and  wears  away  through  the  pressure  and  absorbent  power  of  the 
enlarging  granulations,  and  after  twenty  or  twenty-five  days  there  is 
often  no  trace  of  its  presence  except  some  accumulations  of  pigment  and 
fatty  granules  between  and  upon  the  granulations.  These  granulations 
have  much  the  same  structure  as  those  upon  the  surface  of  ordinary 
granulation  tissue.  They  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells, 
such  as  lines  the  surface  of  arteries.  Their  base  is  upon  the  elastic 
lamina  of  the  tunica  intima  which,  up  to  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth 
day,  is  still  perfectly  distinct,  forming  a  sharp  boundary  between  the  mid- 
dle coat  of  the  artery  and  the  proliferation  of  the  inner  tunic,  (e.  Fig. 
174.)     There  is  usually  no  indication  of  its  perforation  by  a  capillary 
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by  a  capillary  vessel, 
meet  and  form  a  union. 

Fig.  176. 


loop  from  the  vasa  vasorum,  as  has  been  claimed  by  Cornil  and  Ranvier 
and  other  investigators.  Neither  is  the  axis  of  the  granulation  occupied 
Granulations  growing  in  opposite  directions  may 
In  this  manner  a  cavernous  tissue  is  formed,  in 
the  spaces  of  which,  up  to  the  eighth  or 
tenth  day,  flows  the  arterial  blood  from 
the  open  lumen  of  the  vessel  above  the 
thrombus.  After  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day,  varices  of  capillaries  begin  to  form 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plastic  clot;  they 
receive  their  blood  from  the  cavernous 
spaces  above  mentioned.  At  the  same 
time,  capillary  varices  form  in  the  em- 
bryonal tissue  of  the  outer  coats  of 
the  vessel  in  the  neighborhood  and  at 
the  location  of  the  ligature ;  they  re- 
ceive their  blood  from  the  vasa  vasorum. 
In  a  few  more  days,  the  two  systems  of 
capillary  varices  form  a  communication 
with  one  another  by  means  of  anasto- 
mosing loops  which  pass  through  the 
injured  elastic  layer  of  the  intima  at 
the  point  of  ligation.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  this  anastomosis 
in  the  manner  described,  the  capillary 
and  cavernous  circulation  of  the  blood 
of  the  plastic  clot  is  independent  of  the 
vasa  vasorum.  After  this  time,  there 
exists  a  free  anastomosis,  almost  exclu- 
sively at  the  bottom  of  the  plastic  clot, 
rarely,  if  ever,  through  its  sides. 
Fig.  176,  after  0.  Weber,  very  well 
represents  the  blood  circulation  of  the  arterial  stump  some  weeks  after 
ligature.     The  tissue  of  the  plastic  clot,  now  progressively  undergoes  a 

Fig.  177. 


Longitudinal  section  of  tlie  ligatured  end 
of  the  crural  artery  of  a  dog,  fifty  days  after 
the  application  of  the  ligature.  Showing 
the  newly-formed  vessels  in  the  thrombus 
and  their  communications  with  the  vasa  va- 
sorum. Th.  Thrombus  M.  Muscular  coat. 
Z.  External  coat  and  vasa  vasorum.  X  20. 
(O.PFe&er.) 


From  the  cross-section  of  an  arterial  thrombus  of  three  months.  /.  Lumina  of  vessels  in  the 
thrombus.  The  tissue  represented  as  filling  the  lumen  of  the  artery  is  undergoing  the  cavernous 
metamorp^hosis  of  fibrous  tissue.    X  30^-     {Rindfieiseh.) 

change  which  has  been  termed  cavernous  metamorphosis  (fig.  177),  while 
the  newly-formed  granulation  tissue  experiences  the  cicatricial  contrac- 
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tion  common  to  all  such  products.  By  means  of  this  cicatricial  metamor- 
phosis the  obliterated  artery  with  its  obstructing  thrombus  finally  contracts 
into  a  small  band  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  no  trace  of  the  former 
structure  of  the  vessel  can  be  discovered. 

From  these  observations  it  appears  that  the  fibrinous  clot  does  not 
organize  as  has  been  almost  universally  believed  of  late  years,  but  that 
it  suffers  no  other  change  than  that  of  destruction. 

The  injury  of  the  artery  is  repaired  by  a  cellular  tissue  (the  plastic 
clot'),  which  is  furnished  by  a  proliferation  of  the  tunica  intima,  and  the 
new  elements  of  repair  are,  in  great  part,  derived  from  the  fixed  cells 
of  that  coat,  both  the  endothelia  and  the  stellate  and  flat  cells  of  the  deeper 
layers.  A  similar  process  secures  the  obliteration  of  the  vessel  after 
acupressure  and  torsion. 

Before  ending  this  brief  abstract  of  the  brochure  from  which  it  is 
taken,  attention  is  directed  to  fig.  178,  which  partly  explains  itself.    This 

Fig.  178. 


^  ^M 


A  thrombus,  in  days  old,  after  modified  ligation.  Longitadiual  cut.  Low  power.  After  ligature 
at  .4,  the  artery  was  -seized  and  compressed  at  B,  between  the  arms  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  a.  Adven- 
titia.  m.  IVIedia.  c.  Cellular  tissue,  p.  Cellular  formation  at  bottom  of  clot,  non-organized,  and 
apparently  not  larger  than  such  an  accumulation  usually  is  al  five  days  ;  it  coosists  mainly  of  cells 
similar  to  white  blood  corpuscles ;  only  a  few  epithelioid  cells  are  scattered  through  it,  and  no 
granulations  springing  from  it  penetrate  the  crevices  of  the  laminated  clot  {d)  immediately  above. 
At  J)',  p"  there  is  an  ingrowth  of  the  intima  and  inner  layers  of  the  media.  At  Z,  above  the  point  of 
compression,  ablood  clot  like  that  at  d^  rested,  but  handling  caused  its  displacement.  {Shakespeare.) 


observation  showed  that  the  reparatory  inflammation  was  most  active, 
not  at  the  point  of  ligation,  but  at  the  point  of  compression  by  the  forceps. 
At  this  latter  level,  the  tunica  intima  by  the  eighth  day  was  so  much  pro- 
liferated and  granulated  as  to  occasion  a  complete  obstruction  of  the  lumen 
of  the  artery,  while  at  the  point  of  ligation  the  parts  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  process  of  elimination  of  the  thread,  without  any  tendency 
to  repair.] 

Spontaneous  Obliteration  of  Arteries. — When  an  artery  of  small 
calibre  has  been  divided  by  a  cutting  instrument,  there  is  first  a  jet  of 
blood ;  if  the  bleeding  is  spontaneously  arrested,  the  obliteration  of  the 
vessel  follows,  by  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  artery,  as  far  as  the  first 
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collateral  branch.  The  origin  of  this  clot  is  in  the  contact  of  the  blood 
with  the  connective  tissue  sheath  of  the  artery  at  the  point  of  division. 
The  artery  retracts  within  its  sheath  by  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity. 

(See  fig.  179.)     Later,  the  coagulum  acts 
Fig- 179.  as  a  foreign  body,  occasioning  around  it  a 

vegetating  endarteritis,  forming  thus  a  cica- 
''^_g  trix  by  the  same  process  as  above  described. 

Obliteration  of  Arteries  by  Endar- 
teritis AND  Thrombosis.— Endarteritis, 
consecutive  to  the  obstruction  of  an  artery 
and  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  has  been 
described  ;  but  acute  or  chronic  endarteritis 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  coagulation  of  the 
blood .  If  at  any  part  of  a  medium-sized  or 
small  artery — as  the  arteries  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  or  those  of  the  extremities,  etc. — 
the  internal  coat  is  the  seat  of  elevations 
due  to  acute  or  chronic  endarteritis,  the 
vessel  being  almost  completely  closed  by 
these  vegetations,  the  blood  coagulates  on 
the  cardiac  side  as  far  as  the  first  collateral 
branch. 

In  chronic  endarteritis  with  atheromatous 
and  calcareous  change,  the  cartilage-like 
vegetations  are  at  times  quite  large,  espe- 
cially in  the  basilar  and  coronary  arteries, 
causing  almost  entire  arrest  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  vessel  and  the  formation  of  a  coagulum.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  followed  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  artery. 

In  wounds,  ulcers,  and  chronic  phlegmons  it  is  frequently  seen,  in 
sections  made  for  microscopic  examination,  that  the  internal  coat  of  the 
arteries  has  swollen  so  as  to  completely  obstruct  the  calibre  of  the  vessel. 
There  may  form  in  these  elevations  vascular  networks,  so  that,  at  some 
points,  the  same  appearances  are  presented  which  have  been  described 
in  connection  with  the  ligation  of  arteries. 

In  the  small  arteries  there  is  another  cause  for  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  which  is  very  important ;  it  is  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the 
capillary  vessels.  When  in  consequence  of  an  interstitial  suppuration, 
of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lung,  or  of  an  interstitial  hemorrhage, 
the  blood  is  arrested  in  the  capillaries  by  the  pressure  of  the  morbid 
product  and  is  coagulated,  the  coagulum  extends  backward  into  the 
arteriole  to  a  point  corresponding  to  where  the  circulation  is  effected 
by  a  collateral  vessel.  An  arteritis  occurs  at  the  point  of  coagulation, 
and  may  be  the  origin  of  a  rupture  of  the  vessel  and  a  hemorrhage, 
or  the  cause  of  a  complete  obliteration. 

Obstruction  of  Arteries  by  Embolism. — In  the  arterial  obliterations 
previously  studied,  the  coagulation  occurs  at  the  point  of  obstruction ; 
this  phenomenon  is  named  thrombosis.     But  when  a  clot  formed  at  any 


Natural  hffimostMSis.  The  divided 
ends  {d)  of  tlie  artery  retract  withia 
the  sheath  (a),  and  by  contracting 
diminish  the  calibre  of  the  canal. 
Blood  coagulates  in  the  sheath  (a) 
around  the  oriiice  of  the  divided  ves- 
sel, and  in  the  artery  itself  (6)  up  to 
the  first  large  branch  (e)  ;  and,  lastly, 
plastic  lymph  is  poured  out  from  the 
divided  coats  of  the  vessel,  and  by 
its  organization  the  permanent  closure 
of  the  vessel  takes  place,     {Jones.) 
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point  of  the  circulatory  system,  especially  in  the  veins,  has  been  de- 
tached by  the  blood  current  and  thrown  into  the  arterial  system,  it  is 
stopped  in  an  artery  too  small  to  afford  it  a  passage ;  this  is  termed 
embolism,  and  the  migrating  clot  has  received  the  name  of  embolus. 
For  example,  as  a  result  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  femoral 
vein,  it  may  happen  that  this  venous  clot  (thrombus')  shall  become  de- 
tached, pass  into  the  iliac  vein,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  where  it  may  meet  with  a  rami- 
fication too  small  to  allow  it  to  pass.  It  is  then  arrested,  and  finally 
becomes  an  embolus,  and  causes  arterial  obstruction  by  embolism.  In 
this  example  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  most  important  phases  of  embolism, 
since  during  life  there  is  the  certainty  of  obstruction  in  the  femoral  vein, 
and  great  hindrance  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  causing  rapid  death. 
At  the  autopsy,  there  is  found  in  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  a 
clot  which  has  certainly  not  been  formed  at  this  point,  for  it  presents  an 
outline  entirely  different  in  shape  and  diameter  from  that  of  the  obstructed 
artery.  The  obstructing  clot  is  whitish  or  yellowish  in  color,  it  may  be 
folded  upon  itself,  and  have  branches  which  do  not  correspond  to  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Frequently  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  recently  formed  cruoric  mass ;  but  as  this  recent  clot  has  much  less 
consistence  than  the  embolus,  and  as  there  is  not  a  "firm  adhesion,  it 
may  be  easily  separated  from  the  old  clot,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
embolus  has  the  form  and  calibre  of  the  vein  in  which  it  was  primarily 
contained.  Such  is  the  simplest  and  most  easily  verified  case ;  but  when 
the  migrating  clot  is  very  small,  or  when  it  is  reduced  to  very  small 
pieces,  and  transported  by  the  circulation,  it  is  often  impossible  to  find 
the  embolus,  the  existence  of  which  is  supposed  only  from  the  lesions  and 
the  symptoms. 

This  theory  of  embolism  has  been  employed  without  sufficient  evidence 
to  explain  a  series  of  anatomical  changes,  such  as  the  abscesses  of  puru- 
lent infection  and  puerperal  fever,  in  which  the  existence  of  migrating 
clots  have  not  been  demonstrated.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  blood 
may  coagulate  and  the  circulation  stop  in  the  arteries  of  the  focus,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  there  has  been  an  embolus.  Indeed,  as 
before  mentioned,  every  interstitial  hemorrhage,  and  some  inflammations, 
cause  an  arrest  of  circulation  in  the  capillaries  and  consequently  arterial 
thrombosis.  Virchow,  by  employing  the  word  infarctus  in  order  to  de- 
signate certain  lesions  following  embolism,  has  helped  to  throw  great 
obscurity  upon  this  question.  Before  Virchow,  this  word  was  applied  to 
a  series  of  indefinite  changes,  in  particular  to  parenchymatous  hemor- 
rhages. Laennec  called  the  foci  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  hemorrhagic 
infarcti.  Since  then  the  doctrine  of  embolism  has  been  generalized,  and 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  science  to  connect  with  embolism  everything 
the  older  writers  called  infarctus.  It  is  incontestable  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  infarcti  have  an  embolus  for  their  origin,  as  in  the  kidney,  spleen, 
liver,  eto.,  when  there  are  seen  white,  yellowish,  anaemic  foci,  having  the 
shape  of  a  cone  with  the  base  turned  towards  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and 
which  represent  the  distribution  of  an  arteriole.  At  first  it  would  seem 
that  this  tissue  differed  very  much  from  that  of  the  organ  affected,  but  by 
examining  sections  with  the  microscope,  there  are  found  all  the  constitu- 
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ent  parts  of  the  organ,  the  elements  of  which  have  undergone  fatty  de- 
generation, and  the  vessels  are  filled  by  a  granular  mass  derived  from  the 
coagulated  blood.  It  is  only  at  the  margin  of  the  altered  parts  that 
inflammatory  lesions  are  seen;  they  extend  but  a  very  short  distance. 
These  infarcti  are  associated  with  valvular  endocarditis,  both  ulcerous 
and  vegetating,  or  with  valvular  aneurisms,  or  with  chronic  endarteritis. 
Fragments  of  the  inflamed  vascular  wall  or  fibrinous  clots  have  been 
torn  oif  and  carried  along  the  arteries.  The  loss  of  substance  from  the 
valves  may  be  seen  in  some  cases,  but  seldom  is  it  possible  to  discover 
the  infarctus  in  the  migrated  clot. 

The  obstruction  of  an  artery  by  embolism  is  followed  by  various  lesions, 
which  may  be  demonstrated  by  experiment.  If  a  single  artery  of  small 
calibre  is  obstructed  by  an  embolus,  there  may  be  no  lesion  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye  in  the  vascular  territory  of  this  artery;  the  circulation  is 
re-established  by  anastomosis,  and  the  embolus  acts  much  like  a  simple 
ligature.  By  introducing  into  the  jugular  vein  of  an  animal  a  single 
embolic  fragment,  as  a  small  ball  of  sealing-wax,  it  passes  into  the  lung, 
and  there  is  not  observed  any  pulmonary  lesion  appreciable  to  the  un- 
aided eye  for  several  days  after  the  experiment.  But  if  fine  powders, 
which  may  be  again  recognized  (as  starch  or  lycopodium)  are  injected, 
congestions,  hemorrhages,  and  inflammation  are  met  with  in  the  lungs 
after  a  few  days. 


Fig.  180. 


Ti-ansverse  section  of  radial  artery  plugged  by  an  embolus  of  septic  origin  some  days  before  death. 
From  a  case  of  ulccrtitive  eudocarditis.  Low  power,  t*.  Clot.  6.  Internal  coat.  c.  Internal  elastic 
or  fenestrated  membrane,  d.  Middle  muscular  coat.  e.  Outer  elastic  membrane.  /.  Adventitia 
crowded  with  abnormal  nuclei  aud  proportionately  thickened.  /'.  Kegion  of  vasa  vasorum.  g.  Fat. 
{Bryant.) 

The  sequelae  of  embolism  in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities  and  all  the 
other  organs  vary  according  to  the  size,  number,  and  nature  of  the  em- 
bolic fragments.  Necrosis  or  mortification  occurs  when  there  are  several 
embolic  fragments  distributed  in  the  arterial  system  of  a  limb  in  such  a 
manner  that  collateral  circulation  is  impossible.  In  organs  where  the 
vascular  territories  are  limited,  a  single  embolic  fragment  may  produce 
the  same  effect,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  kidney,  spleen,  liver,  and  brain. 
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But  in  the  extremities  a  single  embolus  does  not  cause  gangrene  any 
more  than  a  ligature  does. 

If  the  embolus  has  irritating  properties,  like  almost  all  solid  foreign 
bodies,  it  causes  in  the  part  where  it  lodges  a  suppurative  inflammation, 
which  does  not  differ  from  that  occasioned  by  the  same  foreign  body  if 
introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  a  phlegmon  is  the  result.  The 
walls  of  the  artery  at  the  point  where  the  embolus  is  situated  are  pressed 
upon ;  they  suffer  necrosis  or  purulent  infiltration,  and  the  inflammation 
of  the  neighboring  connective  tissue  appears  to  be  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  primary  lesion.    (Fig.  180.) 

When  the  embolus  is  derived  from  the  organism,  for  example,  a  small 
fibrinous  clot  coming  from  the  heart,  it  obstructs  the  artery,  and  occasions 
a  coagulation  of  the  blood  as  far  as  the  first  collateral  branch.  The  ob- 
literation of  the  artery  does  not  differ  from  that  following  the  application 
of  a  ligature  ;  it  is  effected  by  the  process  of  endarteritis,  while  the 
collateral  circulation  re-establishes  the  course  of  the  blood. 

In  embolism  of  the  arteries  of  the  kidney,  liver,  or  brain,  the  initial 
secondary  phenomenon  is  a  limited  swelling  of  the  part  supplied  by  the 
obliterated  artery,  and  the  tumefied  part  is  bluish-red  in  color.  The 
blood  accumulates  in  this  area,  stagnates,  and  later  coagulates.  At  this 
time  the  lesion  is  usually  cone-shaped,  and  is  called  a  red  infarctus,  which, 
consisting  of  the  elements  of  the  organ  and  coagulated  blood,  forms  a 
lifeless  mass.  This  blood  experi-ences  the  changes  which  have  been  pre- 
viously studied,  viz.,  granular  decomposition  and  the  separation  of  the 
coloring  substance  in  the  form  of  pigment.  The  parenchymatous  cellular 
elements  undergo  fatty  degeneration;  the  infarctus  now  becomes  yel- 
lowish-white; it  still  retains  a  firm  consistence,  and  contracting  a  little  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  red  infarctus.  This  yellow  infarctus  consists 
of  a  mass  within  the  organs  so  distinct,  that  it  could  be  mistaken  for  a 
tumor  if  it  were  not  cone-shaped,  with  the  base  turned  towards  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  organ.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  morbid  tissue 
reveals  the  texture  of  the  organ ;  the  vessels  are  found  injected  with  a 
granular  mass  due  to  a  transformation  of  the  blood,  and  the  parenchy- 
matous cells  of  the  organ  are  infiltrated  with  fatty  granules. 

At  the  margin  of  the  white  infarctus  the  vessels  of  the  living  part  are 
dilated  and  filled  with  blood ;  the  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with 
white  corpuscles;  frequently  in  this  portion  there  are  found  interstitial 
hemorrhages  varying  in  extent.  The  parenchymatous  elements,  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  or  the  hepatic  cells  for  example, 
present  multiple  nuclei  and  at  times  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  kidney  the 
tubules  contain  fibrinous  casts,  blood,  and  sometimes  white  corpuscles. 

In  the  third  stage  the  white  infarctus  is  softened  ;  the  softening  begins 
at  the  centre,  as  a  result  of  molecular  destruction  of  all  the  necrosed  parts. 
This  molecular  detritus  is  then  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  which  acts  as  a  cyst  wall  around  the  dead  part.  This 
occurrence  is  very  much  like  that  described  as  taking  place  in  caseous 
gummata.    (See  pp.  Ill,  112.) 

Sometimes  the  softened  infarctus  is  infiltrated  with  calcareous  granules 
and  desiccation  takes  place  ;  there  is  formed  either  a  dry  atheromatous 
mass,  or  a  true  petrifaction. 
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Finally,  all  the  necrosed  portion  may  be  absorbed ;  there  remains 
instead  a  stellate  cicatrix.  The  death  of  a  part  of  an  organ,  without 
true  gangrene,  has  been  described  by  Virchow  under  the  name  of  necro- 
biosis. 


Fig.  181. 


[The  vascular  engorgement  of  the  embolic  area  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  increased  stress  which  is  thrown  on  the  collateral  vessels. 

The  investigations  of  Cohnheim,  however, 
show  that  it  is  really  mainly  owing  to  the  im- 
pairment of  the  vitality  of  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels,  and  the  consequent  exudation, 
emigration,  and  ultimate  necrosis  of  the  vas- 
cular walls.  When  the  force  of  the  blood- 
stream in  the  artery  is  annihilated  by  the 
impaction  of  the  embolus  there  is  a  backward 
pressure  and  regurgitation  from  the  veins 
into  the  capillaries,  so  that  there  is  produced 
considerable  venous  engorgement  of  the  last- 
named  vessels.  There  is  thus  a  substitution 
in  the  capillaries  and  small  arteries  of  venous 
for  arterial  blood,  and  owing  to  this  the  vi- 
tality of  these  vessels  becomes  impaired,  and 
hemorrhage  .results.  The  infarction  conse- 
quently does  not  occur  immediately  after  the 
impaction  of  the  embolus,  but  only  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  infarct  depend  upon  its  size,  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  circulation  in  it  is  inter- 
fered with,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  embolus  which  caused  the  infarc- 
tion. If  the  infarct  is  small  and  the  embolus  possesses  no  infective 
properties,  the  coagulated  blood  may  gradually  become  decolorized,  and 
the  mass  undergo  a  gradual  process  of  absorption.  The  infarct  then 
changes  from  a  dark  red  to  a  brown  or  yellow  tint,  its  more  external 
portions  becoming  organized  into  connective  tissue,  and  the  whole  grad- 
ually contracts,  until  ultimately  a  cicatrix  may  be  all  that  remains  to  indi- 
cate the  change.  If,  however,  the  infarction  is  considerable,  the  molec- 
ular disintegration  and  softening  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  convert  the 
mass  into  a  pulpy  granular  material.  This  may  subsequently  dry  up  and 
become  encapsuled.  In  all  these  secondary  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  infarct,  its  most  external  portions  are  surrounded  by  a  red  zone  of 
hypersemic  tissue.     This  is  exceedingly  characteristic. 

If  an  embolus  possesses  irritating  or  infective  properties,  as  when  it  is 
derived  from  a  part  where  putrefactive  inflammatory  changes  are  going 
on,  it  sets  up  inflammatory  processes  both  in  the  vessel  within  which  it 
becomes  impacted,  and  also  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  These  inflam- 
matory changes  frequently  lead  to  the  formation  of  abscesses,  which  are 
known  as  emholio  abscesses.  The  formation  of  such  abscesses  may  be 
associated  with  more  or  less  infarction  of  the  embolic  area. 


Diagram  of  a  Hemorrhagic  In- 
farct.— a.  Artery  obliterated  Isy  an 
emljolus  (fi).  'U.  Veiu  filled  witti 
a  secondary  tlirombus  {th).  1. 
Centre  of  infarct  which,  is  becom- 
ing disintegrated.  2.  Area  of  ex- 
travasation. 3.  Area  of  collateral 
hyperemia.    (0.  Weber.) 
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Syphilitic  Lesions  of  the  Arteries. — Certain  changes  in  the 
cerebral  arteries  have  been  recently  described  by  Huebner  as  charac- 
teristic of  syphilis.  These  changes  have  been  brought  pi'ominently  before 
English  pathologists  by  Drs.  Greenfield,  Barlow,  and  others,  and  the 
investigations  of  the  first  named  of  these  observers  would  tend  to  render 
it  probable  that  similar  changes  occur  in  arteries  in  other  situations. 

In  the  cerebral  arteries  the  changes  produce  opacity  and  marked  thick- 
ening of  the  vessel,  with  considerable  diminution  in  its  calibre.  It  is  this 
diminution  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  which  is  especially  characteristic. 

When  transverse  sections  of  the  vessels  are  examined  microscopically, 
the  principal  change  is  seen  to  be  situated  in  the  inner  coat.  It  is  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings  made  from  specimens  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low.   (Fig.  182.)     This  coat  is  considerably  thickened  by  a  cellular 


Fig.  182. 


Syphilitic  disease  of  cerebral  arteries, 

A.  Segment  of  middle  cerebral  arte'-y,  transverse  section — i,  thickened  inner  coat :  e,  endothelium 
ft  membrana  fenestrata  ;  m,  muscular  coat ;  a,  adventitia.     X  '^OO,  reduced  ^. 

B.  Small  artery  of  pia  mater,  transverse  section.  Showing  thickened  inner  coat,  diminished  lumen 
of  vessel,  and  considerable  infiltration  of  adventitia.  The  cavity  of  the  vessel  is  occupied  by  a  clot 
(?  thrombus).    X  WO,  reduced  f 

growth.  The  growth,  which  is  limited  internally  by  the  endothelium  of 
the  vessel  (fig.  182,  a,  e),  and  externally  by  the  membrana  fenestra  (fig. 
182,  A,/),  closely  resembles  ordinary  granulation  tissue,  consisting  of 
numerous  small  round  and  spindle-shaped  cells.  This  tissue  appears 
gradually  to  undergo  partial  development  into  an  imperfectly  fibrillated 
structure. 

In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  intima,  the  outer  coat  is  abnormally 
vascular  and  infiltrated  with  small  cells  (fig.  182,  A,  a),  and  this  cellular 
infiltration  usually  also  invades  the  muscular  layer  (fig.  182,  A,  to). 

The  result  of  these  changes  in  the  inner  coat  is  to  diminish  very  con- 
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siderably  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  (fig.  182,  b)  ;  and  the  consequent  inter- 
ference with  the  circulation  frequently  leads  to  coagulation  of  the  blood 
(thrombosis)  and  cerebral  softening. 

Dr.  Greenfield's  observations,  as  already  stated,  tend  to  show  that 
similar  arterial  changes  occur  in  other  parts,  and  that  they  account  for 
the  degeneration  of  syphilitic  gummata.]" 

Amyloid  Metamorphosis  of  the  Small  Arteries. — The  general 
characters  of  the  amyloid  transformation  of  the  arterioles  has  been  pre- 
viously described  at  page  46,  where  we  have  insisted  that  the  middle  coat 
of  the  small  arteries  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  this  degeneration.  The 
amyloid  substance  is  first  infiltrated  into  the  muscular  elements  of  the 
vessel,  these  elements  retain  their  form  and  relations,  so  that  they  are 
recognized  when  iodine  is  employed  as  a  reagent  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Sometimes  the  organ  treated  with  iodine  shows  its 
arterial  network  so  distinctly  and  so  perfectly  colored  that  it  appears  as 
if  injected. 

In  a  very  advanced  stage  of  this  metamorphosis  the  muscular  cells  are 
fused  into  a  single  mass,  and  the  wall  of  the  artery  seems  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  a  homogeneous  and  thickened  tube.  The  calibre  of  the  vessel 
is  lessened,  and  this  may  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  arrest  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

The  organs  most  frequently  the  seat  of  amyloid  degeneration  of 
arteries  are  the  spleen,  liver,  kidney,  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  lymphatic  glands.  This  arterial  lesion  which  is  associated  with 
a  similar  transformation  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  these  organs,  is  a 
consequence  of  prolonged  suppuration,  of  phthisis,  of  syphilis,  etc. 

Tumors  op  the  Arteries. — Primary  tumors  of  the  arterial  system 
consist  of  a  new  formation  of  arterial  tissue  as  seen  in  dilatations  and 
elongations  of  arteries  in  simple  angiomata  (see  p.  139),  and  in  a  pecu- 
liar essentially  arterial  form  of  angioma — the  arterial  varices  or  varicose 
aneurism.  In  these  tumors  the  arteries  are  dilated,  elongated,  tortuous, 
and  thickened;  they  present  numerous  anastomoses  and  partial  dilata- 
tions. They  are  most  frequently  located  on  the  temporal  and  occipital 
arteries. 

The  arteries  which  are  connected  with  some  tumors,  for  example  in  the 
breast,  thyroid  body,  etc.,  are  extremely  hypertrophied,  and  there  often 
occurs  a  true  new  formation  of  arteries  at  the  same  time  that  the  tumor 
grows.  This  new  formation  appears  to  take  place  by  a  transformation 
of  the  capillaries  into  arterioles  and  larger  arteries  by  the  formation  of 
smooth  muscular  elements  developed  from  the  embryonic  cells  surround- 
ing the  vessel.  However,  this  evolution  is  very  difficult  to  follow,  and 
there  still  remains  great  uncertainty  upon  the  subject. 

Tumors  which  grow  rapidly  around  arteries  of  a  certain  calibre,  occa- 
sion the  phenomena  of  an  arteritis  ;  namely,  a  vegetation  of  the  internal 
coat,  a  disappearance  of  the  middle  coat,  and  an  embryonic  state  of  the 
external  coat.     At  times  the  artery  may  be  obstructed  by  these  vegeta- 

'  Abstracted  from  Green. 
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tions,  or  by  hemorrhages  which  occur  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessel. 

These  lesions  are  observed  especially  in  sarcomata  and  carcinomata 
of  rapid  development ;  the  tissue  of  the  tumor  is  seen  to  grow  into  the 
vessel  after  the  middle  coat  has  disappeared.  When  the  circulation  is 
impeded  or  interrupted  by  these  lesions  of  the  arteries,  the  parts  sup- 
plied by  them  mortify  ;  if  the  mortified  portion  is  superficial,  as  is  the 
case  in  tumors  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  there  is  softening  and  ulceration. 
If  the  necrosed  mass  is  deeply  situated  in  an  organ,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
caseous  focus. 

Tuberculous  granulations  are  very  often  developed  in  the  tunica  ad- 
ventitia  of  arterioles.  The  result  is  the  obstruction  of  the  small  artery 
and  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  its  interior. 
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CHAPTEE   IX, 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS. 


Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology. 

Capillaey  vessels  are  essentially  formed  of  flat  cells  united  at  their 
edges,  and  a,rranged  so  as  to  constitute  canals  anastomosing  one  with  the 
other  to  form  a  network.  They  have  nearly  the  same  structure  in  all 
organs  and  tissues,  but  their  size  and  the  form  of 
their  network  vary  in  each  organ  and  tissue.  The 
capillaries  are  surrounded  with  fasciculated  or  re- 
ticulated connective  tissue,  or  they  traverse  spaces 
which  do  not  contain  connective  tissue,  which  are 
simply  lymphatic  spaces.  In  fascicular  connective  tis- 
sue, the  capillaries  covered  with  flat  cells  are  found 
situated  in  the  spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  along 
side  of  the  fasciculi,  without  adhering  to  the  latter, 
and  the  lymph  of  the  connective  tissue  is  seen  in  direct 
relation  with  the  vascular  wall,  so  that  in  reality  a 
capillary  of  the  connective  tissue  is  located  in  a  lymph 
space.  This  arrangement  exists  not  only  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  but  in  the  skin,  muscles, 
nerves,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  organs.  In  the 
lymphoid  organs  (lymphatic  glands,  lymphatic  folli- 
cles of  the  intestines,  the  tonsils,  etc.),  the  capillaries 
are  covered  with  a  dense  fibrillar  layer,  which  comes 
from  the  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  lymph 
contained  in  this  tissue  is  separated  from  the  blood 
by  two  layers,  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  capil- 
laries and  its  investing  reticulum. 

In  the  glands  the  capillaries  which  are  found  in 
connection  with  the  glandular  acini,  and  which  conse- 
quently are  very  important  in  the  function  of  secretion, 
are  situated  in  the  lymphatic  space  which  surrounds 
each  acinus,  and  separates  it  from  its  neighbor, 
is  seen  in  the  lymph  sinuses  of  lymphoid  organs 

The  capillaries  of  the  nervous  centres  are  also  surrounded  by  a  lymph 
sheath.  When  a  capillary  occupies  a  lymph  space  it  is  always  covered 
by  an  endothelial  layer,  and  is  connected  to  the  wall  of  the  space  by  bands 
of  connective  tissue,  varying  in  thickness. 

From  the  constant  existence  of  lymph  spaces  placed  between  the  capil- 
laries and  the  constituent  elements  of  the  tissues  of  organs,  it  is  seen 


Capillary  from  the 
mesentery  of  a  guinea- 
pif;,  alter  treatmeot  by 
nitrate  of  silver;  a, 
cell ;  &,  nuclei  of  the 
same.     (Frey.) 


The  same  arrangement 
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that  these  elements  are  not  in  direct  connection  with  the  exuded  plasma 
of  the  blood,  but  that  the  plasma  escapes  first  into  the  lymph  spaces,  and 
is  thence  taken  up  by  the  elements  bathed  in  the  lymph.  It  must  not  be 
concluded  however  from  this  arrangement  that  the  exuded  fluids  have 
no  effect  upon  the  functions  of  these  elements.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  modifications  of  the  flat  cells  of  connective  tissue  in  oedema  are  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  serous  exudation.  In  conclusion,  it  is  not 
the  blood  which  nourishes  the  elements,  but  the  lymph  derived  from  the 
blood. 


Fiff.  184.' 


Sect,  II.— Pathological  Histology  of  Capillaries. 

Inflammation  of  the  Capillaries. — In  the  first  part  of  this  manual, 
although  we  did  not  entirely  reject  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Cohnheim,  of  the  passing  out  of  the  white  corpuscles  from  the  vessels, 
yet  we  reserved  some  doubts  regarding  them.  From  repeated  experi- 
ments, we  are  convinced  of  the  emigration  of  the  white  corpuscles  (dia- 
pedesis).  This  diapedesis  occurs  not  only  in  inflammation,  but  also  in 
congestions,  oedema,  and  in  the  physiological  state.  In  inflammation, 
it  is  true,  the  phenomenon  is  exaggerated, 
like  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition.  In- 
flammation is  indeed  nothing  more  than  an 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  processes  of 
nutrition,  and  inflammation  has  therefore 
been  attributed  to  the  irritation  of  tissues. 

The  inflammatory  phenomena  present  in 
the  capillaries  consist  in  a  modification  of 
their  walls,  and  in  the  formation  of  new 
capillary  vessels,  which  always  take  their 
origin  from  the  old. 

There  is  first  observed  in  the  capillaries 
a  swelling  of  the  cells  and  their  nuclei ;  the 
cells  which  were  flat,  homogeneous,  and 
could  not  be  distinguished,  now  appear 
granular,  and  when  viewed  in  profile  are 
fusiform  and  distinct  one  from  the  other. 
This  arrangement  is  especially  appreciable 
in  transverse  sections  of  the  vessels  in  in- 
flamed tissue.  (See/,  fig.  184.) 

In  the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  see  the  swelling  of  the  endo- 
thelia.  The  separation  of  the  cellular  ele- 
ments of  the  capillary  vessels  permits  of 
their  dilatation,  and  favors  the  passing  out 
of  the  white  corpuscles,  the  red  corpuscles 
and  the  fibrinogenic  plasma.  It  is  in  inflammations  of  long  duration, 
occurring  upon  free  surfaces,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  capillary  vessels  is 
particularly  marked,  as  in  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 


Adipose  tissue  from  a  deep  wound 
ia  a  dog,  iu  progress  of  healing,  ft. 
Spaces  left  by  the  absorption  of  the 
fat  vesicles  b  :  they  are  found  filled 
with  newly-formed  nuclei  c,  sur- 
rounded with  granular  protoplasm  ;  e, 
embryonic  cells  ;  /,  section  of  a  vessel 
which  has  embryonic  walls. 
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brane.  In  these  cases  the  capillaries  remain  full  of  blood  after  death,  and 
form  the  red  arborescent  spots,  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  while  the  capil- 
laries not  diseased  are  always  empty  of  blood  on  account  of  the  contraction 
they  experience,  after  death.  This  circumstance  alone  demonstrates  that 
the  vessels  modified  by  inflammation  have  lost  one  of  their  most  important 
properties,  elasticity.  The  modification  of  the  walls,  joined  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  blood  pressure,  frequently  causes  ruptures,  which  are  very 
common  in  the  brain.  In  softening  and  hemorrhage  of  this  organ,  there 
are  often  seen  small  red  points  or  nodules  which  consist  of  a  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries,  sometimes  with  rupture  and  efi'usion  of  blood  into  the 
lymph  sheath.  This  latter  lesion  has  been  named  dissecting  or  miliary 
aneurism  of  the  capillaries. 

The  retui'n  of  the  vascular  walls  to  the  embryonic  state  appears  to  be 
the  starting  point  of  the  new  formation  of  capillaries.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  most  usual  mode  of  formation  of  numerous  new  capillaries  con- 
sists in  the  production  of  cellular  diverticula,  which  spring  from  an 
inflamed  capillary  and  extend  to  a  neighboring  capillary,  or  form  loops, 
the  two  extremities  of  which  being  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  same 
capillary.  These  cellular  cords  are  afterwards  hollowed  out  for  the 
passage  of  the  blood. 


ing  granules. 


Nutritive  Lesions  of  the  Capillaries. — The  most  frequent  lesion 
of  nutrition  consists  in  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  capillaries. 
It  may  occur  in  all  organs,  but  is  especially  common  in  the  kidney  and 

nerve  centres.     It  is   always  seen   when 
Fig.  185.  nutrition  is    much    lessened  or   arrested, 

and  it  accompanies  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  neighboring  elements.  Physiologi- 
cally the  capillaries  of  the  brain  of  adults 
frequently  contain  a  few  scattered  refract- 


In  cerebral  softening,  the 
capillaries  are  loaded  with  fatty  granules, 
which  at  some  points  give  to  the  capillary 
the  form  of  a  dark  granular  cylinder. 
The  lymph  sheath  at  this  time  contains 
blood  and  granules  of  hsematoidin  (fig. 
185),  which  indicates  that  the  degenerated 
capillary  has  been  ruptured.  At  other 
times  the  lymph  sheaths  are  dilated  and 
contain  granular  bodies,  in  which  almost 
always  a  nucleus  may  be  found  if  the  repa- 
ration is  treated  with  picro-carminate  of 
ammonia.  These  granular  bodies  are 
either  lymph  corpuscles  loaded  with  fatty 
granules,  or  similarly  altered  endothelial  cells  of  the  lymph  sheath. 

Following  experimental  division  of  nerves,  the  capillaries  of  the  peri- 
phery undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  granular  bodies  are  found  in 
their  neighborhood.  In  infarcti  consecutive  to  obliteration  of  the  arteries, 
in  chronic  inflammation  with  fatty  degeneration,  in  Bright's  disease  of 


Crystals  of  liEernatoidin.  a.  Red  disks, 
becoming  t^ramilar  and  losing  their 
color,  b.  Neuroglia  cells,  a  few  contain- 
ing granular  pigment  and  crystals,  rf. 
Crystals  of  liamatoidin.  /.  Occlnded  ca- 
pillary; its  iLimen  is  seen  filled  with  red 
granular  pigment  and  crystals.    X  300. 
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the  kidney  (figs.  186,  187),  and  in  portions  of  tumors  which  experience 
the  same  change,  this  fatty  degeneration  involves  the  cells  of  the  capil- 
laries. 

Calcareous  infiltration  is  seldom  seen  in  the  capillaries.  Nevertheless, 
it  sometimes  occurs  either  in  the  form  of  granules,  or  in  plates,  particu- 
larly in  the  angiolithic  sarcomata  (psammomata)  of  the  dura  mater. 


Fig.  186. 


Fig.  187. 


Fatty  degeaeration  of  the  capillaries  of  the  Malpigh- 
ian  tufts  in  the  kiduey  in  a.  case  of  Briglit's  disease. 
X2S0. 


Fatty  degeueratiou  of  iatertubalar  capil- 
laries. Case  of  Bright's  disease  of  the 
Itidney.    X  230. 


Another  common  lesion  of  the  capillaries  is  amyloid  degeneration  of 
their  cells,  which  changes  these  vessels  into  vitreous  tubes.  This  meta- 
morphosis is  especially  well  marked  in  the  capillaries  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  limited  to  these  capillaries, 
M'hile  in  the  other  organs  the  amyloid  alteration  begins  most  frequently 
in  the  arteries. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

VEINS. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology  of  the  Veins. 

The  three  coats  which  are  generally  admitted  as  belonging  to  veins, 
are  not  nearly  so  distinct  as  those  of  the  arteries.  Again,  veins  of  the 
same  calibre  do  not  have  the  same  structure  in  different  regions  of  the 
body ;  the  muscular  and  elastic  elements  present  neither  the  same  ar- 
rangement nor  the  same  thickness. 

The  internal  coat  of  veins  is  lined  with  flat  polygonal  endothelial  cells, 
shorter  than  those  of  the  arteries.  The  internal  coat  proper  consists  of 
flat  cells  separated  by  a  fibrillar  substance. 

The  middle  coat  begins  internally  by  circular  elastic  fibres  or  laminae. 
[It  has  already  been  stated  for  the  arteries  that  this  internal  elascic  lamina 
is  regarded  by  most  authors  as  the  outermost  layer  of  the  tunica  intima.] 
From  this  primary  elastic  layer  arise  elastic  fibres,  which  form  a  net- 
work. In  this  elastic  reticulum  are  found  smooth  muscular  fibres  and 
connective-tissue  fasciculi.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  middle 
and  external  coat  is  not  clearly  marked,  but  all  that  part  of  the  vein 
which  contains  muscular  fibres  may  be  considered  as  the  middle  coat, 
and  those  veins  which  do  not  contain  muscular  fibres  (sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater,  subclavian  veins,  veins  of  the  retina)  we  should  say  posses  no 
middle  coat.  The  middle  coat  of  veins  of  large  and  medium  calibre  de- 
mands a  special  description,  at  least  for  some  of  those  veins  which  are 
most  frequently  the  seat  of  anatomical  alterations. 

The  elastic  reticulum  forms  near  the  internal  coat  a  close  network, 
which  becomes  gradually  looser  as  the  external  coat  is  approached,  where 
the  elastic  fibres  are  blended  with  those  of  the  latter.  The  muscular  fibres 
in  this  coat  have  a  longitudinal  or  transverse  direction,  according  to  the 
vessel  under  considei'ation.  Thus  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  portal  vein 
and  renal  veins  present  internal  circular  fibres  and  external  longitudinal 
fibres ;  the  femoral  and  popliteal  veins  possess  an  internal  longitudinal 
layer.  In  the  saphena  veins,  the  muscular  coat  is  still  more  complicated  ; 
there  is  seen  an  internal  longitudinal  layer,  then  a  series  of  transverse 
and  longitudinal  fibres  placed  one  upon  the  other.  The  veins  of  the 
neck  present  only  a  few  scattered  muscular  fibres  situated  in  the  elastic 
meshes  immediately  external  to  the  internal  coat. 

The  valves  of  the  veins,  in  the  normal  condition,  are  extremely  thin. 
They  are  formed  by  a  duplication  of  the  internal  coat  supported  by  a  few 
elastic  and  connective-tissue  fibres. 

The  vasa  vasorum  are  found  upon  veins,  especially  where  there  is 
connective  tissue,  and  they  penetrate  into  the  middle  coat. 
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Sect.  II. — Pathological  Histology  of  Veins. 

Inflammation  of  Veins  ;  Phlebitis. — Spontaneous  phlebitis  is  met 
with  only  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus  in  consequence  of  pregnancy.  Phle- 
bitis frequently  complicates  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  or  it  is  seen  in  consequence  of  wounds,  of  ligation  of  veins,  or  fol- 
lowing a  primary  coagulation  of  the  Mood  in  their  interior. 

In  injuries  of  the  veins,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  the  phlebitis 
occur  at  the  same  time,  so  that  in  these  cases  the  phlebitis  is  at  least  in 
part  dependent  upon  the  thrombosis.        \ 

When  a  ligature  is  applied  to  a  vein,  an  operation  almost  entirely 
abandoned  in  surgical  practice,  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  peripheral  end 
as  far  as  the  first  collateral  branch  ;  there  is  also  a  clot  formed  in  the  cen- 
tral end.  During  the  first  few  days  there,  is  observed  only  swelling  and 
multiplication  of  the  endothelial  cells,  but  soon  the  entire  internal  coat 
thickens  from  the  formation  of  new  cells,  and  forms  elevations  especially 
well  marked  at  the  place  of  the  ligature.  Later  the  elevations  become 
vascular,  unite  together  and  obliteration  of  the  vein  takes  place  as  in  arte- 
ries. The  clot  does  not  appear  to  be  organized  in  the  veins  any  more 
than  in  the  arteries ;  it  undergoes  a  granular  change  and  gradually  dis- 
appears. 

The  simplest  wound  of  a  vein  is  that  occurring  from  the  operation  of 
bleeding  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  including  the  vein  and  skin ;  it  heals 
by  the  first  intention.  -As  previously  described,  this  mode  of  healing  is 
not  accomplished  without  inflammation  playing  an  important  role.  A 
thin  clot  remains  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  ;  the  following  day  there 
is  seen  a  redness  and  slight  oedematous  swelling  of  the  skin ;  about  the 
fourth  day  the  scab  which  has  formed  upon  the  incision  falls  ofi',  and  the 
cicatrix  is  completed.  The  histology  of  these  simple  phenomena  has 
not  yet  been  studied,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  union  of  the  vein  takes 
place  as  in  connective  tissue  of  the  skin,  by  the  interposition,  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  of  an  embryonic  connective  tissue  and  its  organization 
into  ordinary  connective  tissue.     (See  pp.  71,  252.) 

When  in  consequence  of  a  suppurating  wound  or  of  a  phlegmon  located 
near  a  vein,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  external  coat  of  the  vein  partici- 
pates in  the  inflammation,  there  are  seen  embryonic  cells  or  pus  corpus- 
cles between  the  fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue  of  this  coat.  The 
external,  middle,  and  internal  coats  of  the  vein  may  ulcerate  and  be  de- 
stroyed, by  means  of  the  same  process  which  causes  the  formation  of 
an  abscess  (softening  and  necrosis).  This  is  observed  particularly  in 
a  phlegmon  of  the  axilla,  of  the  groin,  and  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  ; 
frequently  the  ulceration  of  the  veins  is  accompanied  with  a  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  The  danger  of  a  direct  intro- 
duction of  pus  into  the  circulatory  system  is  prevented  by  this  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood.  At  times,  however,  the  clot  does  not  completely  plug 
the  vessel,  and  then  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  supervene;  again  the  clot 
already  formed  may  undergo  further  modifications,  it  may  soften  in  the 
centre,  and  form  on  the  cardiac  side  an  anfractuous  canal  which  connects 
the  suppurative  inflammatory  focus  with  the  vascular  system.     The  loss 
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of  substance,  seen  in  such  cases  in  the  wall  of  the  veins,  varies  in  extent, 
and  their  external  surface  is  then  blended  with  the  surrounding  phlegmonous 
tissue ;  the  vessel  does  not  contract  but  remains  open  when  cut.  The 
external  margin  of  the  part  where  there  is  a  loss  of  substance,  is  blended 
with  the  indurated  or  fungoid  layer  limiting  the  purulent  focus.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  vein  shows  the  loss  of  substance  to  be  limited  by 
a  more  distinct  margin,  although  the  different  coats  are  infiltrated  with 
pus,  and  consequently  thickened  or  partially  necrosed.  This  infiltration 
of  pus  is  seen  under  the  microscope,  in  sections  of  the  venous  wall.  The 
process  in  these  cases  being  rapid,  organized  vegetations  upon  the  internal 
coat  of  the  veins  are  not  found. 

In  wounds  of  the  veins  such  as  occur  in  amputations,  all  the  blood  be- 
tween the  point  of  division  and  the  nearest  valves  flows  out,  and  this  por- 
tion of  the  vein  remains  empty.  A  clot  forms  above  the  valves  as  far  as 
the  first  collateral  branch.  The  empty  extremity  of  the  vein  participates 
in  the  inflammation  of  the  wound ;  there  occurs  adhesive  periphlebitis  and 
endophlebitis  like  that  which  follows  a  ligature,  and  obliteration  of  the 
vessel  is  the  result. 

From  the  preceding  description  it  is  seen  that  coagulation  of  the  blood 
accompanies  phlebitis ;  until  a  few  years  past  it  was  believed  that  every 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  was  caused  by  the  phlebitis.  Vir- 
chow  endeavored  to  show  that  primary  phlebitis  is  extremely  rare,  and 
that  when  a  coagulation  is  seen  in  a  vein  with  phlebitis,  the  coagulation 
has  most  frequently  preceded  the  inflammation.  This  theory,  which 
seems  to  us  too  positive,  has  however  been  accepted  by  most  German 
pathologists. 

The  causes  of  venous  thrombosis  are  of  two  kinds  :  a  slowing  or  arrest 
of  the  circulation,  or  changes  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  veins. 

After  death,  the  blood  which  has  collected  in  the  venous  system  coagu- 
lates. It  is  important  that  the  pathologist  should  be  able  to  recognize 
these  post-mortem  clots  in  order  not  to  confound  them  with  those  of 
thrombosis.  They  are  met  with  especially  in  the  large  veins,  in  the 
vena  cava,  iliac  and  femoral.  These  post-mortem  clots  occupy  only  a 
small  part  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  never  filling  them  completely; 
they  do  not  adhere  to  the  wall,  and  after  opening  the  vein  and  removing 
the  coagulum,  it  is  found  that  prolongations  have  entered  the  collateral 
branches.  These  clots  are  red-brown  streaked  with  yellowish-white,  or 
ai'e  in  part  fibrinous  and  cruoric ;  the  whitish  or  pink  portion  is  seen 
always  in  the  superior  layer,  the  red  in  the  inferior  dependent  part 
according  to  the  position  of  the  cadaver.  In  the  same  vein  these  clots 
present  great  inequality  of  thickness,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  valves 
and  tortuosities  of  the  vein.  They  have  the  consistence  of  fibrin  and 
may  be  torn  into  laminse,  or  they  are  curdled.  The  latter  variety  are 
seen  especially  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  in  infectious 
diseases. 

The  arrest  or  impediment  of  the  circulation  which  causes  thrombosis 
during  life  is  due  to  a  weakness  of  the  heart,  or  to  a  local  interference 
of  the  capillary  circulation  belonging  to  the  vein  which  becomes  the  seat 
of  the  thrombosis. 

Such,  for  example,  are  all  asystolic  cardiac  lesions  causing  the  foi-ma- 
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tion  of  clots  in  the  right  heart  and  large  veins ;  the  direct  action  exerted 
by  ligatures,  by  tumors,  by  abscesses,  by  compression  of  the  gravid  uterus 
upon  the  iliac  veins,  etc.  The  retardation  of  the  blood  in  varicose  dila- 
tations may  also  be  a  cause  of  thrombosis. 

Thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  veins  in  pneumonia  is  due  to  the  pres- 
sure exerted  upon  the  capillaries  by  the  exudation  which  distends  the 
alveoli.  Thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the  kidney  and  spleen,  in  caseous 
infarcti,  etc.,  is  from  the  arrest  of  the  capillary  circulation.  It  is  the 
same  in  leucocythsemia ;  the  capillary  circulation  being  interfered  with 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  white  corpuscles,  clots  are  readily 
formed  in  the  veins. 

When  an  artery  is  obstructed  by  an  embolus,  the  blood  is  arrested  in 
the  capillaries ;  it  does  not  circulate  in  the  veins,  but  there  coagulates. 
Such  are  the  phenomena  always  seen  in  embolic  infarcti  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  and  embolic  gangrene  of  the  extremities. 

The  venous  thrombus  fills  completely  the  calibre  of  the  vessels ;  it  is 
adherent  to  the  wall  and  terminates  at  the  cardiac  end  in  a  point  or 
groove.  It  is  formed  by  a  series  of  layers  joined  together,  the  most 
superficial  of  which  are  the  most  recent,  and  may  be  still  cruoric,  while 
the  central  and  middle  layers  are  gray  or  yellow.  When  the  clot  is  old, 
there  is  frequently  found  in  its  centre  an  anfractuous  cavity  filled  with  a 
puriform,  white  or  opaque  detritus. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  this  detritus  shows  numerous  white  cor- 
puscles which  have  experienced  caseation ;  they  are  irregular,  present  in 
their  interior  fatty  granules,  and  do  not  contain  any  apparent  nuclei. 
Besides  these  corpuscles  are  found  granules,  which  disappear  by  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  free  fatty  granules.  A  section  of  the  clot 
shows  red  blood  corpuscles  at  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  thrombus, 
which  can  be  still  recognized,  separated  by  reticulated  layers  of  fibrin, 
in  which  are  seen  white  corpuscles.  In  the  interior  of  the  layers,  the 
fibrin  forms  closer  laminse,  between  which  are  seen  granular  collections 
varying  in  size  and  shape,  containing  pigmentary  masses. 

There  are  always  in  the  thrombi  of  veins  numerous  white  corpuscles, 
a  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  attributed  either  to  a  new  formation  or  to 
a  migration.  It  has  been  seen  that  always  when  there  is  a  retardation 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  at  any  part  of  the  vascular  system,  the 
white  corpuscles  are  there  accumulated.  Since  thrombosis  is  preceded 
by  a  retardation  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  vein  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  lesion,  it  is  natural  that  the  blood  coagulating  under  this  condition 
should  contain  a  greater  number  of  white  corpuscles.  These  are  free 
in  the  centre  of  the  clot,  which  is  the  oldest  part,  because  the  fibrin  there 
undergoes  a  granular  change. 

The  disposition  of  the  thrombus  into  concentric  layers  is  due  to  the 
primary  clot  being  formed  by  the  blood  coagulating  in  a  body  in  the  vein 
and  undergoing  a  shrinking  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibrin.  There  thus 
is  formed  a  space  between  the  clot  and  the  wall  of  the  vein,  which  is 
soon  filled  with  blood  which  circulates,  although  slowly.  The  coagula- 
tion of  this  last  blood  is  followed  by  a  new  shrinking,  and  these  phe- 
nomena are  continued  until  the  vein,  completely  distended,  is  applied  so 
accurately  upon  the  clot  that  the  circulation  is  arrested.     Until  the  clot 
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entirely  fills  the  vein,  it  is  frequently  retained  where  it  is  formed  by  pro- 
longations which  it  sends  into  the  collateral  veins ;  this  peculiarity  ex- 
plains why  the  clot  is  not  always  detached  and  thrown  into  the  circula- 
tion in  order  to  form  emboli.  At  this  time  there  arises  in  the  venous 
wall  a  series  of  inflammatory  changes,  the  first  of  which  consist  in  the 
swelling  and  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells.  The  internal  coat 
soon  participates  in  the  inflammation ;  there  are  formed  new  cellular  ele- 
ments which  produce  elevations  (endophlebitis) ;  the  external  coat  also  con- 
tains new  cellular  elements  between  its  fibres  and  is  notably  swollen  (peri- 
phlebitis). Generally  the  middle  coat  is  not  modified  ;  yet,  in  cases  where 
the  inflammation  is  very  intense,  a  true  suppuration  of  the  coats  of  the 
vein  may  occur,  and  involve  even  the  middle  coat.  Thrombosis  may  be 
the  origin  of  an  abscess  of  the  external  coats  of  a  vein. 

Suppuration  is  far  from  being  the  usual  termination  of  thrombosis ; 
sometimes  the  clot  is  partially  or  completely  detached  from  the  vein,  and 
the  circulation  is  re-established  in  the  peripheral  vein  and  carries  the 
thrombus  on  to  obstruct  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  most  frequent  termination  of  venous  thrombi  is  the  permanent 
obliteration  of  the  vein ;  vegetations  of  the  internal  coat  and  absorption 
of  the  old  clot  consecutively  supervene,  and  the  vein  is  transformed  into 
a  fibrous  cord. 

Yakices,  Vakicose  Veins. — The  term  varices  is  applied  to  dilatations 
of  the  veins  accompanied  by  persistent  modifications  of  their  wall.  The 
word  varices  is  not  absolutely  synonymous  with  phlebectases,  for  simple 
dilatation  or  phlebectasis  may  be  seen,  for  example,  around  tumors,  with- 
out there  being  any  varices.  When  the  tumor  is  removed,  the  simply 
dilated  veins  return  again  to  their  primary  condition. 

Varices  are  observed  especially  in  the  superficial  veins  of  the  inferior 
extremities.  In  order  to  see  the  arrangement  of  varicose  veins,  they 
should  be  dissected  for  their  entire  extent,  when  it  is  found  that  they 
are  not  only  dilated,  but  elongated,  and  form  numerous  curves.  The 
calibre  of  the  vein  is  very  irregular  ;  fusiform  or  ampulla-like  dilatations 
are  seen.  Their  walls  are  not  uniform  in  thickness,  which  can  only  be 
demonstrated  by  opening  the  vein.  The  valves  are  found  to  be  insufii- 
cient,  or  reduced  to  loops,  or  flattened  against  the  wall,  or  partly  de- 
stroyed. There  is  frequently  noticed  at  the  position  of  the  valves  a 
considerable  thickening,  in  the  form  of  nodules.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  vein  presents  longitudinal  prominences  and  depressions,  which  appear 
as  longitudinal  folds.  The  wall  of  the  vein  is  in  places  exti-emely  thick, 
so  that,  in  transverse  sections,  its  calibre  remains  gaping  like  that  of  an 
artery. 

Sometimes  there  are  seen,  in  chronic  varices,  calcareous  incrustations 
in  the  form  of  plates,  nodules,  or  spheres  with  concentric  layers.  Exam- 
ined in  the  fresh  state,  small  calcareous  plates  are  not  visible  ;  but,  when 
the  altered  veins  are  dried,  the  calcified  part  becomes  very  evident  by 
its  opacity  and  the  prominence  which  it  forms  while  the  normal  parts 
contract  and  become  transparent. 

Calcareous  infiltration  is  seen  in  the  form  of  spheres  or  phlebolites  in 
the  varicose  diverticula.    An  extensive  calcareous  induration  several  centi- 
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metres  in  length,  is  also  sometimes  observed,  the  vein  being  transformed 
into  a  calcareous  tube  with  the  ramifications  also  varicose. 

When  the  varices  are  old  and  greatly  developed,  the  dilated  veins, 
doubling  upon  themselves,  form  cavernous  tumors  with  large  meshes,  so 
that  a  section  of  the  tumor  opens  a  great  number  of  cavities,  filled  with 
blood  and  communicating  one  with  the  other.  The  veins  constituting 
this  tumor  cannot  be  isolated  by  dissection. 

Around  all  old  varices  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  has  undergone 
chronic  inflammatory  modifications ;  it  is  infiltrated  with  fluid,  very 
vascular,  and  of  lardaceous  consistence.  This  tissue  may  be  the  point 
of  origin  of  callous  ulcers  and  of  osseous  formations,  sometimes  extensive. 

A  histological  examination  of  the  walls  of  varicose  veins  shows,  in  a 
varying  degree,  an  alteration  which  consists  in  a  new  formation  of 
fibrous  tissue  in  the  internal  part  of  the  middle  coat,  separating  the 
muscular  fasciculi  of  this  coat  which  are  themselves  hypertrophied. 

The  internal  coat  is  not  evidently  hypertrophied,  and  usually  does  not 
present  vegetations  upon  its  surface,  unless  it  is  at  the  position  of  the 
valves,  or  when  there  is  a  thrombus.  In  section  this  coat  appears  as  a 
band,  which  colors  slightly  by  carmine,  and  possesses  two  or  three  rows 
of  lenticular  nuclei. 

Beneath  this  layer  there  exists  an  elastic  network,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  formed  by  large  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue,  generally 
having  a  longitudinal  direction.  It  is  these  which  cause  the  longitudinal 
ridges  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  vein,  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
These  fasciculi  are  covered  with  large  connective-tissue  cells. 

Next  to  this  internal  layer  of  the  middle  coat,  the  thickness  of  which 
is  always  considerable,  come  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres,  which,  when 
cut  transversely,  appear  under  the  microscope  as  a  series  of  clear 
circles  presenting  in  their  centre  the  section  of  a  cylindrical  nucleus. 
The  largest  of  the  muscular  fasciculi  are  elliptical.  Those  at  the  most 
external  part  of  the  middle  coat  almost  always  are  circular  in  direc- 
tion, and  run  at  right  angles  with  the  longitudinal  fasciculi.  These 
fasciculi  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  connective  tissue,  so  that 
there  is  a  continuity  of  connective  tissue  from  the  internal  to  the  ex- 
ternal coat.  From  such  an  arrangement  of  structure,  it  follows  that 
the  muscular  elements  may  be  easily  separated  one  from  the  other,  and 
that  fluids  can  penetrate  into  or  exude  from  the  vessel,  which  explains 
the  frequency  of  oedema  and  chronic  inflammation  in  these  cases. 

Between  the  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue  there  are  frequently  found 
granules,  or  collections  of  granules,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  They 
are  composed  of  blood  pigment,  and  demonstrate  that  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  have  infiltrated  this  tissue.  The  thickness  of  the  middle 
coat,  changed  in  this  manner,  is  two  or  three  times  greater  than  normal. 

The  dilatation  is  not  confined  to  the  principal  vein,  but  extends  to  all 
its  branches,  and  especially  to  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  venous  walls. 
The  latter  are  much  dilated,  sinuous,  and  their  walls  are  thickened.  In 
some  cases  where  the  dilatation  is  more  decided,  a  vessel  of  considerable 
diameter  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  middle  coat,  and  may  often  extend 
to  its  most  internal  part.     Finally,  the  tortuous  dilations  of  the  vasa 
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vasorum,  added  to  the  dilatation  of  the  principal  vessel,  fDrm  very  com- 
plex cavernous  tumefactions. 

The  calcareous  plates  of  the  veins  are  developed  in  the  fibrous  and 
internal  portion  of  the  middle  coat.  At  the  beginning  they  consist  of 
granules,  deposited  in  the  fasciculi  of  the  connective  tissue  or  between 
them;  these  soon  unite  and  form  transparent  plates  with  granular  striae. 

In  certain  parts  of  their  course,  varicose  veins  are  frequently  spindle- 
shape  or  spherically  dilated.  Their  wall  is  then  very  thin,  and  sections 
including  the  different  layers,  show  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  aneu- 
rismal  dilatations  of  the  arteries.  The  muscular  coat  has  partly  or  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  the  internal  and  external  coats  blending  together 
alone  constitute  the  wall  of  the  tumor.  The  walls  of  the  dilatations  may 
be  so  thin  as  to  rupture,  and  give  rise  to  hemorrhages. 

The  indurated  connective  tissue  and  the  hypertrophied  skin  near  the 
varices  present  to  the  microscope  the  histological  clianges  of  chronic 
inflammation  and  elephantiasis.  Ulceration  is  due  to  the  uniting  together 
of  small  suppurating  foci  which  open  and  form  an  ulcerating  wound,  with 
indurated  borders  and  base  similar  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
attacked  with  chronic  phlegmon. 

The  extent  of  these  ulcers  is  sometimes  considerable.  In  the  midst 
of  the  surrounding  lardaceous  tissue  small  points  of  suppuration  are 
found  near  the  ulcers,  the  remaining  part  of  the  tissue  being  infiltrated 
with  white  corpuscles,  which  collect  together  to  form  the  small  abscesses. 

The  inflammation  often  attacks  the  surface  of  bones,  causing  the  forma- 
tion of  new  osseous  tissue,  in  the  shape  of  osteophytes,  which  at  times 
are  very  large. 

Tumors  op  Veins. — Except  the  angiomata,  which  are  developed  in 
their  wall,  and  which  have  been  described  at  pages  139,  140,  primary 
tumors  of  veins  do  not  occur. 

Secondary  tumors  of  veins  occur  frequently.  Often  when  a  vein  is 
surrounded -by  a  malignant  tumor,  carcinoma  or  sarcoma  for  example,  its 
walls  are  converted  into  morbid  tissue  which  sends  vascular  elevations 
into  the  calibre  of  the  vessel.  These  elevations  occasion  an  impediment 
to  the  circulation  anda  coagulation  of  the  blood,  when  they  are  found  en- 
veloped within  a  clot.  Portions  of  the  elevations  may  be  detached  and  form 
emboli.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  generalization  of  certain  sarcomata, 
especially  encephaloid  sarcoma,  occurs  by  the  transportation  of  fragments 
of  this  nature.  The  fragments  of  morbid  tissue,  carried  away  by  the 
circulating  current,  are  engrafted  in  the  different  organs,  particularly  in 
the  lungs,  and  become  the  origin  of  secondary  formations. 

Thus  from  primary  tumors  developed  in  the  general  venous  system,  in 
the  testicles,  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  extremities,  metastasis  takes  place 
most  frequently  in  the  lungs,  while  in  tumors  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines the  portal  vein  and  liver  are  the  usual  seat  of  the  metastasis.  The 
sarcomata  appear  to  us  to  be  generalized  through  the  venous  system,  and 
the  carcinomata  through  the  lymphatic  system. 
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CHAPTEE    XI. 

LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

Sect.  I,— Normal  Histology, 

The  structure  of  lymphatic  vessels  is  so  like  that  of  veins  of  the  same 
calibre,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description.  Eut  while  veins 
have  their  origin  in  the  capillary  network,  the  lymphatics  have  their 
source  from  the  tissues,  and  do  not  directly  communicate  with  the  vas- 
cular system.  The  lymphatics  empty  into  the  subclavian  veins,  on  the 
left  side  by  the  thoracic  duct,  on  the  right  side  by  the  right  lymphatic 
duct. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  disputed  questions  is  the  origin 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  tissues.  When  they  were  studied  by 
means  of  mercury  injections,  it  was  believed  that  the  reticulum  thus 
injected  was  the  only  origin  of  the  lymphatic  system.  But  since  fluids 
which  are  much  more  penetrating  have  been  employed  for  injecting,  it 
has  been  found  that  a  great  number  of  vessels,  not  injected  by  the 
mercury,  are  rendered  visible  by  these  fluids.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
use  a  hypodermic  syringe,  introduced  into  the  connective  tissue,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  communicate  directly  with  the 
lymph  spaces  of  the  connective-tissue  system  of  the  body.  (See  fig.  10.) 
It  has  been  seen  how  the  serous  cavities  are  appendages  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  inasmuch  as  there  exists  a  direct  communication  between  these 
cavities.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  serous  cavities  are  situated  very 
superficially  under  the  endothelium,  so  that  any  pathological  change  of  the 
serous  membranes  cannot  occur  without  the  corresponding  lymphatics 
experiencing  at  the  same  time  an  alteration. 

Lymphatic  vessels  forming  a  reticulum  are  always  found  around 
arteries;  in  many  organs  this  reticulum  is  very  extensive.  The  spaces 
of  this  network  are  in  communication  with  a  lymphatic  sac,  which  partly 
surrounds  the  artery  as  an  imperfect  sheath.  The  lymphatic  sacs  are 
then  equivalent  to  a  peri-arterial  reticulum.  This  arrangement  of  peri- 
vascular lymph  sheaths  was  first  observed  by  Oh.  Robin,  in  the  arteries 
of  the  brain. 


Sect.  II,— Pathological  Histology  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels. 

Lymphangitis  or  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  has  as  yet 
been  studied  histologically  only  upon  the  surface  of  serous  membranes, 
in  the  brain,  and  in  the  uterus.  In  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and  perito- 
nitis, sections  including  the  exudation  and  subjacent  serous  membrane, 
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very  distinctly  show  lumena  of  lymphatic  vessels  cut  in  different  directions. 
These  vessels  are  dilated  and  contain  a  substance  similar  to  that  of  the 
exudation  upon  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane,  consisting  of  pus  or 
fibrin  enclosing  pus  corpuscles.  The  endothelium  of  the  vessels  is  always 
swollen,  desquamated,  and  proliferated ;  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  infil- 
trated with  new  elements  and  even  pus  corpuscles. 

The  lymphatic  sheaths  in  the  brain,  representing  the  true  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  organ,  show  in  encephalitis,  in  cerebral  softening  and  hem- 
orrhages, a  series  of  changes  which  may  be  easily  studied.  They  consist 
in  the  production  of  granular  pus  corpuscles,  and  in  a  proliferation  with 
desquamation  of  the  endothelium.  Generally,  these  lesions  are  accompa- 
nied with  an  escape  of  red  corpuscles,  which  give  rise  to  blood  pigment 
and  crystals  of  hsematoidin. 

In  the  chronic  forms,  particularly  in  chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  the 
much  distended  lymphatic  sheaths  present  an  endothelium  loaded  with  fatty 
granules,  and  contain  numerous  granular  corpuscles  and  pus  corpuscles. 
It  is  probable  that  the  granules  resulting  from  the  breaking  down  of  the 
focus  of  softening  may  be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  gradually 
removed. 

In  puerperal  metritis,  the  lymphatic  vessels  found  in  the  horns  of  the 
uterus  and  in  the  broad  ligament,  are  frequently  seen  dilated  and  filled 
with  pus,  and  the  coats  of  the  lymphatics  are  infiltrated  with  pus  cor- 
puscles. 

Dilatation  of  the  Lymphatics  (^Lymphangiectasis) . — In  elephantia- 
sis, in  congenital  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 

dilated  without  any  very  consider- 
able modification  of  their  structure. 
Their  endothelial  cells  are  enlarged 
and  readily  recognized.  The  injec- 
tion of  the  vessels  is  always  easier 
than  in  the  normal  state  (see  p.  141). 
Lesions  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels 
in  Tumors. —  Tuberculosis  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  is  very  frequently 
seen  upon  the  serous  membranes 
(pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum). 
Upon  the  visceral  peritoneum,  oppo- 
site a  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  in- 

Dilated  lymph  vessels  in  a  case  of  elephan-       tCStinC,  there  are  oftCU  fouud  knottv, 

tiasis  of  the  skiu  of  the  penis,     u.  Lymph  ves-  i  ■,  i  i  •    i  t     , 

sei.  i,.  Flat  endothelium  of  the  vessel.  C.Em,  opaquc,  white  cords,  which  radiate 
bryonic  connective  tissue  of  the  tumor.  from  the  iuduratcd  base  of  the  ulcer- 

ation. These  cords,  which  form  ele- 
vations upon  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine,  traverse  the  mesentery 
as  far  as  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands.  Upon  their  surface  there 
are  frequently  found  prominent  tuberculous  granulations ;  if  a  transverse 
section  is  made  of  them,  a  white  or  yellowish  opaque  substance  flows 
out.  The  contents  of  these  vessels  consist  of  white  blood  corpuscles,  of 
larger  corpuscles  filled  with  fatty  granules  and  of  free  fat  granules. 
By  a  microscopic  examination  there  are  found  all  the  phases  of  de- 
velopment of  tuberculous  granulations.     In  the  first  stage  the  lymphatic 
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vessels  are  found  filled  with  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  cells  varying  in 
shape  coming  from  the  endothelium  of  the  vessels  ;  the  wall  of  the  vessel 
and  the  neighboring  connective  tissue  are  infiltrated  to  a  great  extent 
with  embryonic  cells.  In  the  second  stage,  the  cells  grouped  in  the  wall 
of  the  lymphatics  and  in  the  connective  tissue  form  with  the  existing  cells 
of  the  vessels,  a  nodule  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a  tuberculous 
granulation.  These  nodules  situated  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  located  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.  In  many  cases  they 
are  close  together,  or  are  confluent  Avith  neighboring  granulations  which 
have  developed  in  the  connective  tissue,  thus  forming  in  places  a  collec- 
tion of  granulations. 

When  a  carcinoma  excites  an  irritation  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  which 
come  from  the  tumor,  the  latter  form  hard  cords,  gradually  increasing 
in  size,  at  times  becoming  as  large  as  a  crow's  quill.  For  example,  in 
a  hard  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland,  where  after  repeated  attacks 
of  angioleucites  they  terminate  by  transforming  the  lymphatic  vessels 
into  hard  cords,  true  scirrhus. 


Fig.  189. 


Carcinoma  of  mammary  gland — the  ground  substance  of  the  section  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
a.  Alveoli  of  the  carcinoma  filled  with  cells.  6.  Lymph  spaces  shown  in  the  fibrous  tissue  after 
treatment  by  nitrate  of  silver,     c-.  Lymphatics  showing  silver  staining  of  the  endothelium. 

In  secondary  carcinomata  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  there  are  at  times 
seen  upon  the  surface  of  this  serous  membrane  nodulated  and  indurated 
lymphatic  networks,  gray  or  opaque  in  appearance.  Upon  the  vessels 
so  changed,  there  are  sometimes  found  small  secondary  carcinomatous 
nodules,  and  a  transverse  cut  of  the  vessels  causes  a  milky  fluid  to  exude. 
The  same  degeneration  of  the  vessels  may  be  seen  in  other  serous  mem- 
branes, notably  in  the  peritoneum. 

From  the  description  which  we  have  given  of  the  evolution  of  the  car- 
cinomata, and  the  communication  of  the  alveoli  with  the  lymphatics,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  cells  of  the  alveoli  penetrate  into  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  become  the  starting  point  of  their  transformation. 
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CHAPTBE  XII. 

LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 

Sect.  I,— Normal  Histology  of  the  Lymph  Glands. 

Lymphatic  glands  are  organs  situated  along  the  course  of  the  lymph- 
atic vessels.  If  their  structure  is  judged  according  to  the  description  of 
writers,  it  is  very  complicated,  but  in  reality  it  is  very  simple.  The 
glands  are  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  which  does  not 
constitute  a  close  membrane,  but  is  only  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  in 
which  the  fasciculi  form  a  denser  structure  than  in  ordinary  connective 
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Section  of  small  lymphatic  gland,  half  diagrammatically  given,  with  the  course  of  the  lymph,  cr, 
the  envelope;  h,  septa  between  the  follicles  or  alveoli  of  the  cortical  part ;  c,  system  of  septa  of  the 
medullary  portion,  down  to  the  hilum ;  d,  the  follicles  ;  e,  lymph-tubes  of  the  medullary  mass  ;  /, 
different  lymphatic  streams  which  surround  the  follicles,  and  flow  through  the  interstices  of  the 
medullary  portion  ;  g,  confluence  of  these,  passing  through  the  efferent  vessel,  h,  at  the  hilum. 


tissue.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  connective-tissue  septa 
pene;rate  the  gland  and  divide  it  into  follicles.  In  these  septa,  as  well 
as  among  the  connective -tissue  fibres  of  the  capsule,  are  frequently  found 
a  varying  number  of  smooth  muscle  fibres.  This  capsule  is  traversed  by 
bloodvessels,  and  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  enter  and  those  which 
pass  out  of  the  gland. 

The  afferent  lymphatic  vessels  when  they  reach  the  gland  penetrate  it 
at  different  points  upon  the  surface,  and  empty  into  a  system  of  cavities. 
The  efferent  vessels  form  distinct  canals  in  the  hilus  of  the  organ,  where 
they  pass  out  of  the  gland.  This  system  of  cavities  which  corresponds 
to  the  sinuses  and  lymphatic  paths  of  His  is  permeated  by  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  gland.     From  the  wall  of  the  bloodvessels  proceed  small 
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Fig.  191, 


fasciculi  of  connective  tissue,  which  divide  and  anastomose  with  neigh- 
boring fasciculi,  forming  a  complete  reticulum,  which  histologically  does 
notdiffer  essentially  from  the  great  omentum,  except  that  the  trabeculEe 
radiatein  all  directions,  while  in  the  great  omentum  the  trabeculse  are 
placed  in  the  same  plain.  A  section  of  a  gland,  cutting  an  artery  trans- 
versely, shows  the  vessel  to  be  surrounded  by  a  ring  from  the  margin  of 
which  proceed,  in  a  radiating  manner,  reticulated  fasciculi  of  connective 
tissue.  These  fibres  gradually  become  thinner  the  more  distant  they  are 
from  the  artery. 

The  fibres  of  the  reticulated  connective  tissue,  which  pass  through  the 
lymphatic  cavity  of  the  gland,  never  possess  nuclei  in  their  interior,  or 
in  their  continuity,  or  at  the  point 
where  they  cross  one  another. 
These  fibres  are  covered  with  flat 
endothelial  cells  similar  to  those 
seen  upon  the  small  trabeculfe  of 
the  great  omentum.  All  the  cavi- 
ties are  filled  with  lymph  extremely 
rich  in  white  corpuscles,  so  that  the 
reticulum  can  only  be  seen  after 
pencilling  thin  sections  of  the 
gland.  If  a  lymphatic  gland  is 
injected  with  a  solution  of  Prussian 
blue,  by  means  of  a  puncture,  the 
fluid  fills  all  this  lymphatic  system, 
and  passes  out  through  the  efferent 
-vessels.  If  the  organ  is  now  di- 
vided, it  is  found  that  the  colored 
fluid  occupies  only  a  part  of  the 
gland,  which  portion  remains  to  be 
described,  and  corresponds  to  the 
follicles  and  follicular  cords  of  His. 

The  follicles  are  very  distinct  in 
the  glands  of  the  mesentery  during 
digestion,  being  slightly  translu- 
cent, while  the  lymphatic  paths 
previously  described  are  filled  with 
chyle,  and  form  opaque  zones.  The 
follicles  are  round  upon  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  gland,  while  at  the  hilus 
they  form  one  or  more  sinuous  pro- 
longations, which  properly  belong 

to  them,  although  they  have  been  given  a  distinct  nibme,  follicular  cords. 
We  designate  all  the  follicles,  as  above  described,  by  the  name  o{  follicu- 
lar system,  while  for  the  passages  through  which  the  lymph  travels  we 
employ  the  name  cavernous  lymphatic  system.  The  latter  corresponds  to 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  gland  ;  the  former,  the  follicular  system, 
corresponds  to  the  blood  capillaries.  The  follicle  differs  in  structure 
from  the  tissue  which  forms  the  cavernous  system  only  by  the  greater 
thinness  of  the  fibrils.     The  capillary  network  of  the  follicles  consists 


Portion  of  medullary  substance  of  miniature 
gland  of  an  ox.  X  ■^00.  a.  Medullary  substance 
(follicle)  with  capillary  network,  fine  reticulum 
of  connective  tissue,  and  a  few  lymph  corpuscles. 
&.  Superficial  lymph  path  traversed  by  a  re- 
ticulum (c)  with  numerous  anastomosing  pro- 
longations. The  lymph  corpuscles  have  been 
brushed  away.  d.  Trabeculaa  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  unstriped  muscle  fibres.    {Frey.) 
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of  large  regular  meshes.  A  transverse  section  of  the  capillaries  shows 
them  surrounded  by  a  ring  from  which  proceed  fibrils,  which  anasto- 
mose and  form  a  reticulum.  There  are  neither  nuclei  nor  cells  in  the 
fibrils,  nor  are  they  found  in  their  continuity  nor  at  the  nodal  points 
of  the  fibrils.  This  observation  is  different  from  that  of  other  histologists. 
This  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  employment  of  concentrated 
picric  acid  in  order  to  harden  the  glands  for  making  sections.  After 
macerating  in  this  reagent  the  reticulated  connective  tissue  can  be  sepa- 
rated, so  that  their  remains  not  a  single  cellular  element,  neither  in  the 
meshes  of  the  stroma  nor  in  the  fibrils.  If  the  pencilling  has  not  been 
complete,  there  are  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  fibrils  or  at  their  points 
of  junction,  flat  nuclei  connected  to  the  fibrils  by  a  layer  of  protoplasm, 
the  extent  of  which  we  do  not  yet  know.  In  acute  irritations  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  the  removal  of  all  the  cellular  elements  is  much  easier 
than  in  the  normal  state. 

The  boundary  between  the  follicles  and  the  cavernous  lymphatic  system 
is  made  quite  distinct,  either  by  interstitial  injections  of  Prussian  blue 
fluid,  or  by  an  incomplete  pencilling.  The  meshes  of  the  cavernous 
system  being  larger,  and  the  cells  less  numerous  than  in  the  folliculai* 
system,  the  pencilling  removes  them  first,  but  there  is  not  seen  between 
these  two  systems  a  true  limiting  membrane.  It  may,  however,  be  ex- 
perimentally demonstrated  that  there  is  a  natural  communication  between 
the  follicles  and  the  cavernous  system  of  the  glands.  By  introducing 
vermilion,  in  fine  powder  suspended  in  water,  into  the  connective  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  rabbit,  and  killing  the  animal 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  region  where  the  vermilion  has  been  introduced  are  found 
filled  with  the  red  substance,  as  if  they  had  been  injected,  and  the  lumbar 
glands  also  contain  vermilion  ;  the  latter  is  especially  seen  in  the  caver- 
nous system  of  the  gland,  so  that  the  follicles  appear  upon  the  surface  as 
white  circles  surrounded  with  red  borders.  In  sections  made  after 
hardening  the  gland  in  picric  acid,  all  the  particles  of  vermilion  are  seen 
in  the  cells,  which  latter  are  of  two  kinds  ;  lymphatic  corpuscles,  and 
endothelial  cells  which  cover  the  fibrils.  Some  of  the  grains  of  vermilion 
are  also  found  in  a  few  of  the  lymph  cells  of  the  follicular  system.  In 
the  physiological  transportation  of  the  chyle  through  the  mesenteric 
glands  during  digestion,  fatty  granules  are  found  not  only  in  the  spaces 
of  the  cavernous  lymphatic  system,  but  also  in  the  cells  of  the  follicular 
system,  yet  in  a  much  smaller  proportion.  It  is  then  very  probable  that 
the  meshes  of  the  reticulated  tissue  of  the  follicles  are  in  communication 
with  the  reticulated  meshes  of  the  cavernous  system.  It  may  be  inferred 
therefore,  that  a  lymphatic  gland  is  nothing  more  than  a  complicated 
lymphatic  cavity  or  serous  cavity  situated  along  the  course  of  the  lymph- 
atic vessels. 

The  afferent  vessels  enter  into  this  cavity  at  different  points,  and  the 
efferent  vessels  pass  out  after  being  collected  together  in  the  hilus,  where 
they  are  placed  alongside  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  which  latter  possess 
distinct  walls,  while  the  efferent  lymphatics  are  simply  canals  excavated 
in  the  connective  tissue  and  lined  by  an  endothelium. 
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Sect.  II,— Pathological  Histology  of  Glands. 

Pigmentation  of  Glands. — Frequently  there  is  seen  a  black  color- 
ation of  the  peri-bronchial  lymphatic  glands  in  the  adult  and  in  old  persons. 
A  similar  coloration  may  also  be  seen  in  other  glands,  when  the  regions 
from  which  their  afferent  vessels  proceed  have  been  the  seat  of  infiltra- 
tions of  blood  or  foreign  granular  matters.  Thus,  when  colored  powders 
have  been  introduced  into  the  skin,  as  by  tattooing,  the  corresponding 
lymphatic  glands  present  colored  particles  in  their  interior.  If  the 
colored  substances  exist  or  are  introduced  into  the  blood  instead  of 
being  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue,  pigmentation  of  the  glands  does 
not  take  place,  or  it  is  very  limited.  It  has  been  previously  stated 
how  rapidly  colored  particles  penetrate  into  the  lymphatic  glands 
when  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue.  It  has  also  been  seen  that 
when  blood  escapes  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissues,  it  undergoes  a 
series  of  metamorphoses  which  terminate  in  the  formation  of  colored 
granules ;  these  are  taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  are  arrested 
in  the  glands. 

The  colored  particles  found  in  glands  are  of  two  kinds :  they  come 
from  the  blood,  or  are  foreign  to  the  organism  and  are  introduced  into  the 
glandular  parenchyma  through  the  lymphatic  passages.  The  first  are 
yellow,  red,  brown,  or  black,  and  are  round  or  angular  in  shape ;  some 
writers  (Rebsamen)  have  found  crystals  of  hsematoidin.  The  second, 
formed  by  opaque  substances,  appear  always  black  or  dark  to  transmitted 
light. 

Glands  infiltrated  with  pigment  are  slate-gray  or  dark-gray,  marbled 
with  white  and  black.  In  the  latter  case  the  pigmentation  is  seated 
especially  in  the  cavernous  lymphatic  system,  and  the  follicular  system 
is  less  colored.  When  there  are  only  a  few  dark  stride  in  the  glands, 
they  exclusively  occupy  the  spaces  of  the  cavernous  system. 

The  glands  affected  with  pigmentation  are  generally  larger  and  more 
consistent  than  in  the  normal  condition.  The  increase  in  size  of  a  gland 
by  pigmentation  may  be  demonstrated  by  experiment  upon  animals  ; 
it  is  thus  seen  that  the  glands  corresponding  to  the  lymphatic  vessels 
communicating  with  the  pigmented  region,  are  twice  the  size  of  the  same 
glands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

A  few  of  the  pigraentated  glands  are  hard,  and  present  a  dry,  glisten- 
ing surface  upon  section  ;  no  juice  exudes  under  pressure. 

These  latter  glands  have  experienced,  from  the  slow  irritation  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  pigmentary  substance,  a  true  fibrous  transforma- 
tion. 15y  microscopic  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  arteries  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  thickened  fibrous  zone,  and  that  the  interfascicular  cells 
are  infiltrated  with  pigment. 

The  reticulated  fibres  of  the  cavernous  system  are  hypertrophied ; 
their  endothelial  cells  contain  granules  of  pigment ;  the  lymph  cells  also 
contain  them.  The  follicular  system  is  no  longer  distinct  from  the 
cavernous  system,  and  everywhere  the  gland  has  the  appearance  as 
described.  The  reticulated  tissue  may  have  completely  disappeared, 
and  only  the  peri- vascular  connective  tissue  infiltrated  with  pigment  may 
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occupy  the  entire  organ.  But  these  are  examples  of  complete  trans- 
formation, which  exist  only  in  old  persons  or  in  the  lesions  of  miners 
phthisis. 

The  glands  which  are  only  slightly  pigmentated,  as  the  bronchial 
glands  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  for  example,  present  very  different  char- 
acters. They  are  hypertrophied,  and  rich  in  a  juice  in  which  are 
found  small  spherical  cells  containing  yellow,  red,  or  brown  pigment 
granules ;  in  a  more  advanced  alteration,  all  the  pigmentary  granules  are 
absolutely  black.  In  the  juice  there  also  exist  large,  ramifying,  or 
angular  cells  containing  several  oval  nuclei  and  grains  of  pigment. 

In  thin  sections,  the  cavernous  system  is  found  to  be  the  principal 
seat  of  the  pigmentation,  and,  besides  the  pigmentated  lymph  cells,  other 
smaller  colorless  cells  are  seen.  There  also  exist  colored  granules  in 
the  endothelial  cells  of  the  reticulated  fibres.  <  These  cells  are  slightly 
swollen  and  more  readily  detached. 

Inflammation  op  the  Lymph  Glands  ;  Acute  Adenitis. — Inflamed 
lymph  glands  are  at  times  considerably  increased  in  size  ;  they 'have  a 
tendency  to  become  spherical,  or,  if  they  come  in  contact  with  neighbor- 
ing glands  equally  tumefied,  they  are  flattened  one  against  the  other. 
The  surrounding  connective  tissue  is  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  oedema 
with  congestion  of  the  bloodvessels,  which  frequently  causes  small  ecchy- 
moses.  In  intense  adenitis,  the  oedematous  connective  tissue  presents 
small  purulent  collections,  or  an  abscess  ;  thus  the  lymph  gland  may 
be  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  pus. 

In  the  gland  itself  are  found  alterations  which  vary  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  first  period,  there  is  congestive  and 
inflammatory  cedema,  particularly  well  marked  in  the  cavernous  lymphatic 
system,  so  that  the  follicles  and  follicular  cords  are  much  moi'e  distinct 
than  usual,  on  account,  of  their  forming  whitish,  opaque  spots  or  lines 
upon  a  slightly  translucent  ground. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  hypersemia  and  extravasations  which  accompany 
the  inflammation  occasion  an  increase  in  size,  and  a  red  or  red-brown 
coloration  of  the  whole  parenchyma  of  the  gland,  resembling  the  tissue  of 
the  spleen.  Such  is  the  lesion  generally  seen  in  the  bronchial  glands  in 
pneumonia,  or  intense  capillary  bronchitis. 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  the  distinction  between  the  two  systems 
of  the  gland  is  not  apparent,  and,  by  scraping  the  cut  surface,  a  very 
abundant  juice  is  obtained,  as  in  soft  carcinoma.  In  a  normal  gland, 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  it  contains  a  slightly  milky  juice,  analo- 
gous to  that  obtained  from  an  encephaloid  sarcoma.  But,  in  the  case  of 
inflammation,  the  juice  is  much  more  abundant  and  more  milky. 

Under  the  microscope,  this  juice  in  inflammation  presents  numerous 
lymph  cells  and  large  endothelial  cells,  containing  one  or  more  nuclei. 
The  latter  cells  are  swollen,  and  resemble  the  multinucleated  cells  of 
the  bone  marrow  (giant  cells) ;  yet  they  are  not  so  numerous,  and  they 
contain  fewer  nuclei  than  those  found  in  certain  forms  of  a  chronic  nature, 
which  will  be  studied  later. 

Inflammation  of  a  lymph  gland  may  continue  until  small  purulent 
points  are  formed  in  its  interio^r,  or  a  single  purulent  focus  is  produced. 
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Hemorrhages  may  also  occur,  and  the  blood  then  infiltrates  into  the 
parenchyma  of  the  inflamed  gland. 

The  corpuscles  which  are  found  in  the  purulent  foci  do  not  notably 
differ  from  the  lymph  cells  ;  they  frequently  contain  fatty  granules  ;  large 
granular  corpuscles  are  also  seen.  An  examination  of  an  inflamed 
gland,  hardened  in  picric  acid  and  pencilled,  shows,  in  the  first  period 
of  the  inflammation  (swelling  and  oedema),  the  changes  in  the  cells 
which  have  been  already  described,  especially  the  swelling  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  endothelial  cells.  The  fibres  of  the 
cavernous  system  are  tumefied ;  instead  of  appearing  formed  by  a  homo- 
geneous substance,  they  are  seen  to  be  constituted  by  a  fibrillar  and 
granular  material.  The  fibres  have  reached  five  or  six  times  their 
normal  diameter. 

In  the  follicular  substance  the  fibres  are  less  swollen  and  do  not  exhibit 
a  fibrillar  structure  ;  they  are  simply  strewn  with  granules. 

When  the  inflamed  lymph  gland  resembles  the  spleen  in  color,  the 
capillaries  of  the  follicular  system  are  very  much  dilated  and  filled  with  red 
blood  corpuscles,  and  between  the  lymph  elements  which  fill  the  meshes 
of  the  stroma  there  are  seen  small  collections  of  red  corpuscles,  or  red 
corpuscles  are  disseminated  between  the  lymph  elements. 

If  the  adenitis  has  gone  on  to  suppuration,  there  are  seen  small  col- 
lections of  pus,  irregular  loss  of  substance,  at  the  margins  of  which  the 
process  of  destruction  of  the  fibrils  of  the  reticulated  stroma  may  be 
followed.  These  fibrils  are  swollen,  softened,  and  finally  form  a  granular 
detritus,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  neighboring  lymph  cells. 

Acute  adenitis  is  seldom  primary  ;  it  generally  occurs  in  lymph  glands 
'whose  lymphatic  radicles  have  their  origin  in  an  inflammatory  focus, 
or  are  in  communication  with  an  ulceration.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  inflammation  of  the  gland  is  then  connected  with  a  transportation  of 
irritating  substances,  elaborated  in  the  inflammatory  focus  or  coming 
from  the  exterior.  Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  soft  chancre,  ulcerations, 
especially  of  the  intestines  in  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  may  be  cited  as  ex- 
amples of  inflammations  which  cause  adenitis.  Adenitis  is  also  seen  in 
infectious  diseases  (scarlatina,  smallpox,  etc.),  diseases  in  which  there 
are  very  probably  virulent  substances  carried  by  the  lymphatic   pas- 


Chkonic  Adenitis. — The  changes  following  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  lymph  glands  are  simple  fibrous  induration,  simple  caseous  or  scrofu- 
lous degeneration,  and  finally  calcareous  infiltrations. 

Fibrous  induration  of  lymph  glands  occurs  frequently  in  the  bron- 
chial and  inguinal  glands  of  persons  advanced  in  age.  Generally  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  slight  hypertrophy  and  pigmentation  ;  it  consists  in 
an  increased  thickness  of  the  perivascular  connective  tissue  of  the  cav- 
ernous system ;  the  reticulated  trabeculae  of  the  cavernous  spaces  are 
double  or  triple  in  size,  and  at  many  points  they  appear  fibrillated. 

A  varying  amount  of  atrophy  of  the  follicular  parenchyma  is  observed ; 
even  its  complete  disappearance  may  occur.     Usually  there  are  found 
small  irregular  disseminated  areas  of  this  tissue,  located  especially  at  the 
periphery  of  the  gland. 
23 
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Fig.  192. 


Chronic  inflammation  of  a  lymphatic 
gland.  Showing  the  increase  in  the 
stroma,  and  the  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  lymphoid  cells.  X  "^00, 
{Green.) 


In  scrofuloits  persons  the  engorgement  of  the  lymph  glands  which 
occurs  in  consequence  of  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes, 

or  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  terminates  in  a 
degeneration  of  the  previously  hypertro- 
phied  glands.  In  the  first  stage  the  lesion 
appears  in  the  form  of  small  wax-like 
points  in  the  cortical  substance  and  in 
the  parenchyma.  In  the  second  stage, 
these  points  fuse  together  and  form  a 
whitish,  opaque,  grumous  mass,  the  con- 
sistence and  dryness  of  which  vary  accord- 
ding  to  the  age  of  the  lesion.  When  the 
alteration  is  of  long  standing,  the  hyper- 
trophied  gland  becomes  transformed  into 
a  dry,  non-vascular  chalky  substance, 
readily  broken  down,  and  is  enveloped  by 
the  capsule  of  the  gland,  which  in  this 
case  forms  a  cystic  membrane. 
Calcareous  transformation  supervenes  as  a  last  stage  of  this  lesion. 
Frequently  in  old  persons,  the  glands  are  found  to  consist  of  a  fibrous  cap- 
sule containing  a  slightly  lobulated  calculus  connected  with  the  capsule  by 
fibrous  filaments  which  penetrate  into  its  interior.  The  calculus  is  fri- 
able, or  it  may  have  sufficient  consistence  to  rebound  when  thrown  upon  a 
hard  surface.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  calcification  is  so  complete  ; 
generally,  the  calcified  glands  inclose  only  one  or  more  small  masses,  the 
size  and  shape  of  which  vary  much. 

These  different  degenerations  of  lymph  glands  may  be  designated  by 
waxy,  caseous  and  chalky,  or  calcareous  degeneration. 

Pencilled  sections  of  waxy  degenerated  glands  show  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  reticulated  stroma  from  the  degenerated  spots, 
wherein  all  the  elements  are  fused  together  into  a  semi-transparent  mass 
in  which  the  histological  forms  cannot  be  distinctly  recognized.  The 
waxy  portions  are  colored  by  picrocarminate  of  ammonia. 

When  caseous  degeneration  supervenes,  there  frequently  remain  parts 
of  the  gland  in  which  the  waxy  change  is  still  seen,  and  in  which  all  the 
intermediate  stages  may  be  observed.  Caseous  transformation  consists 
in- the  fatty  degeneration  and  molecular  separation  of  the  elements  re- 
maining between  the  waxy  parts.  Caseous  alteration  may  also  take 
place  from  the  first,  in  consequence  of  a  fatty  degeneration.  By  pen- 
cilling a  section  of  a  caseous  lymph  gland,  the  stroma  is  found  more 
or  less  perfect ;  the  fibrils  are  thinner  and  less  flexible  than  in  the  normal 
gland.  The  caseous,  slightly  angular  blocks  separated  by  pencilling  are 
formed  of  fatty  granules  (caseous  lymph  corpuscles),  granular  corpuscles, 
and  crystals  of  fatty  matters. 

In  the  chalky  transformation,  the  reticulated  stroma  cannot  be  distin- 
guished, and  the  mass  effervesces  upon  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  calcareous  areas  of  lymph  glands  do  not  possess  the  structure  of 
bone.  Examined  in  thin  sections,  they  are  transparent  and  present  fis- 
sures and  irregular  striae.  They  are  partly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
giving  off"  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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Amyloid  Degeneration  of  Lymph  Glands.— This  lesion  is  met 
with  in  connection  with  similar  changes  in  the  spleen,  kidney,  liver — 
that  is,  in  cachexies  with  a  suppuration  of  long  duration.  It  occasions 
a  uniform  hypertrophy  of  the  gland,  which  latter,  upon  section,  pre- 
sents over  the  entire  surface,  or  in  its  cortical  substance,  small,  semi- 
transparent,  gray  points.     By  the  application  of  a  solution  of  iodine, 


Fig.  193. 
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Amyloid  degeneratiou  of  the  spleen — "  sago  spleen."  A  portion  of  one  of  the  infiltrated  Malpighian 
corpubcles  ff,  with  the  adjacent  normal  splenic  tissue  h.  Showing  the  increase  in  size  and,  in  many 
parts,  the  coalescence  of  the  cells,  of  which  the  corpuscle  is  composed.     X^OC     {Green.) 

these  points  are  colored  a  mahogany-red,  and  sometimes  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  they  become  violet,  blue,  or  green.  The  lymph  corpuscles 
are  transformed  into  small,  homogeneous,  angular,  and  transparent  blocks. 
The  capillary  vessels  and  arteries  undergo  the  amyloid  change  that  has 
been  previously  described. 

Colloid  Transformation. — -We  have  several  times  met  with  a  trans- 
formation of  the  lymph  glands,  the  cause  of  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  determine.  It  consists  in  a  colloid  appearance  of  one  or  more 
glands  similar  to  that  of  the  thyroid  body. 

By  microscopic  examination,  the  degenerated  parts  are  seen  to  be 
formed  by  a  series  of  alveoli,  varying  in  size,  filled  with  a  refracting 
substance  similar  to  that  found  in  the  alveoli  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The 
alveoli  are  separated  by  fibrous  trabeculse,  and  frequently  present  at 
their  periphery  rows  of  spherical  cells,  some  of  which  are  vesicular  and 
contain  colloid  substance. 

This  change  is  without  clinical  importance,  and  is  especially  seen  in 
old  persons ;  it  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  an  arrest  of  the  function  of 
the  gland. 

Tumors. — Sarcoma  of  the  lymph  glands,  except  one  variety  which  has 
been  named  by  Billroth  adeno-sarcoma,  is  always  a  secondary  pathologi- 
cal product.  Its  occurrence  is  not  so  frequent  as  carcinoma  and  epithe- 
lioma. It  has  been  seen  that  carcinoma  and  epithelioma  are  propagated 
especially  by  the  lymphatic  passages,  while  sarcoma  is  generalized  by 
the  bloodvessel  system.  This  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  alveoli 
of  the  carcinoma  are  connected  with  the  lymphatic  system,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  development  of  sarcoma  occasions  an  embryonic  trans- 
formation of  the  vessels,  and  at  times  a  vegetation  of  the  morbid  tissue 
into  their  lumen. 
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When  a  sarcoma  is  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  lymph  glands,  the 
continuous  development  of  the  tumor  may  cause  their  involvement,  when 
their  capsules  and  glandular  parenchyma  may  present  a  numerical  in- 
crease in  their  cells  and  a  resulting  transformation  into  sarcomatous  tissue. 

Adeno- sarcoma,  the  position  of  which  in  the  classification  of  tumors 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined,  and  which  may  be  a  variety  of 
carcinoma,  is  usually  generalized  through  the  lymphatic  passages;  it 
causes  the  successive  alteration  of  a  chain  of  lymph  glands,  a  change 
characterized  by  a  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  invaded  glands. 
It  has  an  encephaloid  appearance,  and  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
juice,  in  which  are  seen  large  cells  of  various  shapes,  possessing  enormous 
nuclei.     Sections  of  these  glands  present  fibrous  trabeculse,  from  which 


Fig.  194. 
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CeUs  from  jt  lymphatic  growth  in  the 
liver.  Those  to  the  left  are  the  ordinary 
lymph  corpuscles  "which  constituted  the 
greater  part  of  the  growth.  To  the  right 
are  some  of  the  larger  elements,  X  350. 
[Gre.tn). 


Lymphoma.  Section  of  a  firm  lymphoma  of  Ihe 
mediastinum.  Showing  a  very  thicliened  reticu- 
lum, within  the  meshes  of  which  the  lymphoid  celU 
are  grouped.    X  203.    {Green.) 


arise  a  fibrillar  reticulum  with  large  meshes,  the  fibres  of  which  are  lined 
with  flat  cells. 

Carcinoma  of  the  lymph  glands  is  very  common;  carcinoma  of  the 
mammary  gland  is  almost  always  associated  with  what  is  called  an 
engorgement  of  the  axillary  glands.  These  engorged  glands  are  either 
small,  firm,  and  of  a  fibrous  appearance,  or  they  have  exactly  the  aspect 
of  the  primary  tumor,  upon  section.  Fibrous  induration  of  lymph 
glands  always  precedes  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  cancerous  tis- 
sue, as  described  at  page  102.  The  histological  process  of  fibrous  in- 
duration is  very  simple.  All  the  fibrils  of  the  reticulum,  both  in  the 
cavernous  and  follicular  systems  of  the  gland,  are  hypertrophied  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  alveolar  spaces  gradually  become  smaller ;  a  few  entirely 
disappear,  and  the  lymphatic  passages  of  the  gland  are  almost  completely 
obliterated.  A  gland  so  altered  is,  for  a  certain  time,  a  barrier  to  the 
propagation  of  cancer.  A  gland  which  has  experienced  this  primary 
fibrous  change,  later  presents  all  the  characters  of  carcinoma,  and  be- 
comes itself  a  new  centre  for  the  infection.  When  secondary  carcinoma 
of  lymphatic  glands  is  rapidly  developed,  the  lymph  elements  included 
between  the  fibrils  of  the  reticulum  take  the  form  of  the  so-called  cancer 
cells,  while  the  fibrils  gradually  increase  in  thickness  in  order  to  form  the 
stroma  of  the  alveolar  tissue,  which  characterizes  carcinoma.  (See 
p.  99.) 

Tubercles  of  the  lymph  glands  present  the  same  characters  as  in 
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other  organs.  They  are  disseminated  or  confluent,  and  are  developed  in 
the  follicular  or  cavernous  systems  along  the  vessels.  To  the  unaided 
eye  they  appear  in  the  form  of  granulations,  gray,  semi-transparent,  or 
opaque  at  their  centre,  or  as  small  spots  in  which  are  seen  the  primary 
granulations,  with  an  opaque  point  occupying  the  centre  of  each.  Granu- 
lations in  a  tuberculous  gland  cannot  always  be  distinguished  by  the  un- 
aided eye.     A  histological   study  of 

the    gland   can   alone    determine    the  Fig.  196. 

nature  of  the  alteration.  _ .  ' 

From  a  pencilled  section  of  a  lymph  "  , 

gland  affected  with  tubercle,  it  is  im-        ^9'      ■'       '•        '  ■'  "■  ^ 

possible  to  disengage  the  stroma  from        M       ,^  '     ';,   '■'  .        , 

the  tubercle.  Thesame  sections  colored      Om."-''  ■     .   ' 

with  picrocarminate  of  ammonia,  show        «»'■    ■''."'*'", 
in  the  peripheral  layers  of  the  tubercle,        Wj'    '       '.',.' 
and  sometimes  at  distant  points,  large         M     \     ■   ,j 
flat  cells,  containing  numerous  nuclei. 
These  cells,  pointed  out  by  Foerster, 
and  afterwards  by  many  other  writers, 
have    been  considered   as  giant-cells.       T'lbercuiosis  of  a  lymph^ic  gUnd.   The 

™,  •  1         1  •      •  1  1       earliest  stag9  of  tlie  process.     Showiag  the 

ihey    are     evidently    irritated     and    so-caiied giaut-ceii.   xsoo.   (e«m.) 
swollen  endothelial  cells.    In  the  most 

central  portion  of  the  tuberculous  nodule  the  reticulated  stroma  has  dis- 
appeared, the  lymph  cells  have  become  gradually  smaller;  they  are 
united  together  by  a  new  intercellular  substance,  and  form  with  it  a 
caseous  mass  in  which  the  elements  cannot  be  distinctly  recognized.  In 
the  centre  of  the  granulation,  at  the  point  where  the  caseous  degenera- 
tion has  occurred,  the  cellular  elements  become  free.  A  central  loss  of 
substance  is  thus  occasioned.  Therefore,  we  cannot  understand  how 
Rindfleisch  has  been  able  to  maintain  that  the  tuberculous  granulation  is 
formed  of  reticulated  connective  tissue,  since  the  granulation  developed 
in  this  tissue  begins  by  transforming  it.  In  the  tuberculous  granulation 
of  these  glands,  vessels  are  found  varying  in  size,  according  as  they  are 
located  in  the  cavernous  system  or  follicular  tissue ;  these  vessels  are  ob- 
structed by  a  fibrinous  coagulum  or  by  white  blood  corpuscles. 

When  the  granulations  are  confluent,  all  portions  of  the  intermediary 
parenchyma  of  the  gland  undergo  caseous  transformation,  and  the  entire 
organ  may  be  affected  and  assume  the  character  of  a  scrofulous  gland. 
In  many  cases  the  difi'erential  diagnosis  between  a  tuberculous  gland  and 
a  scrofulous  gland  is  impossible,  either  to  the  unaided  eye  or  with  the 
microscope.  But,  when  the  tuberculous  evolution  is  rapid,  other  granu- 
lations may  be  developed  alongside  of  the  caseous  mass,  so  that  the 
tuberculous  matter  can  be  distinguished  from  a  simple  caseous  degenera- 
tion. 

SypJdlis  occasions  inflammatory  hypertrophies  in  their  different  forms, 
including  caseous  degeneration.  Gummata  of  the  lymph  gland  have  not 
yet  been  studied. 

Ejichondromata  of  the  lymph  glands  seldom  occur;  they  may  involve 
the  glands  by  a  progressive  invasion  or  by  continuity. 
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Every  variety  of  epiilielioma  may  be  met  with  in  the  lymph  glands ; 
their  development  differs  from  that  of  carcinoma  in  that  the  first  epithe- 
lial nodule  usually  begins  in  a  part  of  the  cavernous  lymphatic  system, 
sending  its  pegs  in  different  directions,  while  the  structure  of  the  gland 
is  yet  preserved.  These  pegs  are  surrounded  by  embryonic  tissue  and 
always  present  the  structure  of  those  of  the  primary  tumor. 
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CHAPTEE    XIII. 

NERVE  TISSUE. 


Sect,  I. — Normal  Histology  of  the  Nerves. 

Nerves  consist  of  nerve  fibres  without  medullary  substance  or  fibres 
of  Remak,  and  nerve  fibres  with  a  double  contour  or  medullated  nerves. 
The  latter  are  limited  by  an  exterior  structureless  envelope  of  extreme 
thinness,  known  as  the  membrane  of  Schwann  (neurilemma).  This  mem- 
brane does  not  form  a  continuous  cylindrical  sheath,  as  previously  be- 
lieved; it  presents  at  regular  distances  constrictions  in  the  form  of  rings. 
These  annular  constrictions  are  placed  upon  the  large  nerve  fibres  at 
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Fig.  197. — Nerve  fasciculus  of  a  mouse  after  impregnation  with  silver  nitrate.  Large  flat  eadothelial 
cells  ave  seen  covering  its  surface.  Tlie  explanation  of  the  small  cross  is  seen  by  reference  to  the 
next  figure.     (Carpenter.) 

Fig.  19S. — Nerve  fibre  from  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  rabbit  after  action  of  nitrate  of  silver,  c*.  Con« 
stricting  ring.  th.  White  substanco  of  Schwann,  rendered  transparent  hy  glycerin,  cy.  Axis 
cylinder  which,  just  below  the  level  of  the  hack  of  the  annular  constriction,  presents  the  strise  of 
Fromman.     High  power.     (Carpenter.) 

Fig.  199. — Microscopic  nerve  ganglion  from  heart  of  frog.    High  power.     (Carpenter.) 

distances  varying  from  1.3  mm.  to  1.5  mm.,  and  \ipon  smaller  fibres  .8 
mm.  to  1  mm. ;  they  limit  segments,  called  interannular  segments.  At 
the  centre  of  each  of  these  segments,  and  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
membrane  of  Schwann,  there  exists  a  flat  oval  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a 
layer  of  protoplasm.  Runnincr  through  the  entire  length  of  the  inter- 
annular segment  is  the  axis  cylinder,  the  essential  element  of  the  nerve 
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fibre.  Between  this  axis  cylinder  and  the  membrane  of  Schwann,  lined 
by  its  layer  of  protoplasm,  is  found  the  medullary  sheath. 

The  neurilemma  and  medullary  sheath  are  organs  of  protection  for  the 
axis  cylinder,  which  alone  appears  to  possess  the  function  of  conducting 
the  nervous  impressions.  The  nutritive  interchanges  occur  at  the  annular 
constrictions.     (Fig.  198.) 

The.  nerve  fibres  are  grouped  into  bundles  in  order  to  form  a  nerve. 
These  bundles  vary  in  diameter  from  .050  mm.  to  2.  mm.  ;  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  laminated  sheath  similar  to  the  aponeurosis  of  muscles. 
(Fig.  197.)  The  bloodvessels  carrying  the  blood  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  nerves,  after  forming  a  network  in  the  peri-fascicular  connective 
tissue,  pass  through  the  laminated  sheath  of  the  fasciculi  and  form  a  net- 
work in  the  interior  of  the  fasciculi. 


Sect.  II.— Pathological  Histology  of  Nerves. 

Congestion,  Hemorrhage,  and  Inflammation  op  Nerves. — Con- 
gestion of  nerves  frequently  occurs,  since  it  is  seen  in  all  nerves  which 
form  a  part  of  an  inflammatory  focus,  often  extending  beyond  the  focus. 
If  the  nerves  involved  in  a  wound  are  dissected  with  care,  they  are 
found  slightly  swollen,  and  upon  their  surface  are  seen  red  lines  running 
longitudinally  which  indicate  the  congestion  existing  during  life.  The 
nerves  in  wounds,  in  cases  of  tetanus,  have  been  principally  examined, 
and,  by  some,  it  has  been  thought  that  their  congestion  was  the  cause  of 
the  convulsion.  But  this  is  certainly  an  error,  since  congestion  may  be 
observed  in  nerves  in  almost  all  wounds  where  there  is  a  slightly  intense 
inflammation. 

In  congestion  of  nerves,  the  hyperemia  can  be  recognized  with  great 
facility  in  the  peri-fascicular  vessels,  as  the  nerves  are  distinct  from  the 
surrounding  parts.  Hypersemia  of  the  intra-fascicular  vessels  also  exists, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  with  the  unaided  eye,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  tear  the  laminated  sheath  in  order  to  see  the  vessels  filled 
with  blood.  To  judge  of  the  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  transverse  cuts 
of  the  nerve  should  be  made. 

In  inflammations  of  the  fingers,  the  nerves  present  a  congested  appear- 
ance, and  it  is  very  probable  that  intra-fascicular  hyperemia  of  the 
nerves  is  an  important  cause  of  the  acute  pain  accompanying  these 
lesions. 

Congestion  of  nerves  occasions  an  increase  of  the  blood  pressure  and 
a  serous  exudation  into  the  peri-fascicular  connective  tissue  ;  frequently 
miliary  hemorrhages  are  also  produced. 

Inflammation  of  nerves  characterized  by  congestion  and  serous  exu- 
dation frequently  occurs  ;  but  suppurative  inflammation  is  rare  in  the 
nerve  bundles.  The  laminated  sheath  forms  an  almost  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  the  diffusion  of  pus  into  the  interior  of  the  fasciculi ;  thus,  nerves 
included  within  a  suppurating  focus — the  peri-fascicular  tissue  of  which 
is  the  seat  of  hypersemia,  serous  exudation,  and  even  suppuration — fre- 
frequently  preserve  their  properties.  If  the  nerves  in  a  purulent  focus 
are  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  nerve 
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fibres  normal.  The  resistance  of  the  nerves  to  the  diffusion  of  pus  into 
their  fasciculi  is  in  part  due  to  the  laminated  sheath,  and  in  part  to  the 
numerous  anastomoses  of  the  vessels,  either  in  the  peri-fascicular  con- 
nective tissue  or  in  the  intra-fascicular  connective  tissue,  which  insures 
the  independence  of  the  circulation. 

Inflammations  of  long  duration  and  neoplasms  of  continuous  develop- 
ment affect  the  nerves  to  a  greater  extent.  Such  cellular  new  formations 
extend  into  the  peri-fascicular  connective  tissue  and  between  the  laminiB 
of  the  laminated  sheath  of  the  nerve  fasciculi,  separating  and  compres- 
sing them;  the  nerve  fibres  undergo  below  this  point  a  series  of  changes 
similar  to  those  seen  in  the  peripheral  end  of  a  divided  nerve. 

The  nerves  of  paralyzed  extremities  in  chronic  hemiplegia,  accom- 
panied with  rigidity,  present  a  very  manifest  increase  in  size,  which  may 
become  double  that  of  the  healthy  nerve.  In  such  cases,  the  nerve  fibres 
have  retained  their  normal  structure,  the  hypertrophy  is  due  only  to  a 
thickening  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Lesions  following  the  Division  of  Nerves. — By  experiments  upon 
animals,  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  different  phenomena  which  follow  in 
consequence  of  the  division  of  a  nerve.  The  opportunities  to  study  them 
in  man  are  rare,  although,  in  war,  wounds  of  the  nerves  are  common ; 
but  the  wounded  soon  die,  or  recover  and  experience  a  series  of  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  which  may  be  produced  in  animals  submitted  to 
experiment. 

Some  writers,  Foerster  among  others,  speak  of  the  immediate  union  of 
nerves.  Very  probably  their  opinion  is  based  upon  mere  clinical  facts, 
such  as  the  rapid  re-establishment  of  the  function  of  a  nerve  after  division. 
Recently,  Arloing  and  Tripier  have  explained  this  by  a  complementary 
nervous  action  exerted  by  the  recurrent  peripheral  branches ;  they  have 
supported  their  interpretation  by  direct  experiments. 

In  animals,  division  or  resection  of  a  nerve  is  never  followed  by  imme- 
diate union.     Therefore,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  ever  takes  place  in  man. 

When  a  nerve  in  an  animal  has  been  divided,  the  peripheral  end 
undergoes  a  special  degeneration,  and  after  a  variable  time,  not  less 
than  three  months,  there  is  a  restoration  of  the  nerve  and  its  function. 
There  is  by  this  time  a  union  of  the  two  ends  of  the  nerve,  by  a  process 
which  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  methods  admitted  by  surgeons.  It 
is  neither  immediate  nor  secondary  union,  but  a  special  histological  evo- 
lution which  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 

Four  days  after  division,  in  a  mammifera,  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
nerve  has  lost  its  neurility,  and  from  this  time  the  degeneration  begins. 
When  a  nerve  is  destroyed  by  certain  processes,  its  physiological  pro- 
perties may  disappear  immediately,  and  the  degeneration  also  soon  fol- 
lows. Thus,  by  the  action  of  water  upon  a  portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
of  a  rabbit,  causing  its  destruction,  degeneration  and  loss  of  neurility 
may  be  occasioned  in  about  forty-eight  hours. 

The  degeneration  of  nerves  consists  essentially  in  a  segmentation  of  the 
medullary  substance,  which  continues  until  regeneration  begins.  This 
segmentation  terminates  in  the  formation  of  fine  granules,  which  lose  the 
characters  of  medullary  substance  and  take  those  of  neutral  fat,  such  as 
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found  in  the  organism.  Eeduced  to  fine  fatty  granules,  the  medullary 
substance  gradually  disappears,  by  an  interesting  process,  several  phases 
of  which  are  not  yet  known.  From  eighteen  to  twenty-five  days  after 
the  division,  there  still  remain,  in  the  nerve  fibres,  at  certain  points  along 
their  course,  oblong  masses,  formed  of  cylinders  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance, a  few  myelin  drops  and  fatty  granules,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
fibre  there  are  only  scattered  fatty  granules. 

A  portion  of  the  medullary  substance  escapes  from  the  nerve  fibre  by 
traversing  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  The  fatty  granules  become  free 
among  the  nerve  fibres,  and  form  granular  corpuscles  similar  to  those  met 
with  in  the  peri-vascular  lymphatic  sheaths  of  the  brain  (corpuscles  of 
Gluge),  in  simple  softening  or  hemorrhage  of  this  organ,  and  which  are 
very  probably  lymph  corpuscles  loaded  with  fatty  granules,  and  are 
again  taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  circulation. 

The  cells  forming  the  walls  of  the  intra-fascicular  vessels  also  contain 
numerous  fatty  granules. 

In  about  twelve  to  eighteen  days,  when  the  wound  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue and  integument  is  united  by  the  first  intention,  the  two  ends  of  the 
divided  nerve  are  joined  by  a  slightly  opaline  line  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
which  proceeds  from  the  peri-fascicular  tissue  of  the  superior  end,  to 
blend  with  the  peri-fascicular  tissue  of  the  inferior  end.  The  essential 
parts  of  the  nerve  are  not  yet  connected,  their  path  is  only  marked  out. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  peripheral 
end  of  a  nerve,  twenty-one  to  thirty  days  after  the  operation,  presents 
most  of  the  nerve  fibres  without  axis  cylinders ;  it  is  only  in  a  few  fibres, 
the  diameters  of  which  are  considerable,  that  swollen  and  misplaced  axis 
cylinders  are  found.  Twenty-five  days  after  division,  the  nerve  fibres 
have  therefore  lost  their  essential  element,  the  axis  cylinder. 

The  proximate  cause  for  the  degeneration  of  nerve  fibres  in  conse- 
quence of  division,  is  yet  unknown.  Waller  taught  that  the  nutrition 
of  nerves  depends  upon  ganglionic  cells,  which  through  their  connection 
with  the  nerves  act  as  trophic  centres ;  thus  the  nerves  degenerate 
when  they  are  separated  from  their  centres.  The  motor  roots  of  the 
spinal  marrow  have  their  trophic  centres  in  the  spinal  marrow  itself,  while 
the  posterior  roots  have  their  trophic  centres  in  the  spinal  ganglions. 
Thus  if  both  roots  of  a  nerve  are  divided  in  the  vertebral  canal,  the  peri- 
pheral end  of  the  anterior  root  and  the  spinal  end  of  the  posterior  root 
alone  experience  granular  degeneration.  If  a  mixed  nerve  is  divided  as 
it  passes  out  of  the  vertebral  canal,  degeneration  occurs  in  all  parts, 
which  have  been  separated  from  the  centre.  When  regeneration  has  oc- 
curred,that  is, from  the  third  to  the  fifth  month  after  division,  the  peripheral 
end  exhibits  under  the  microscope  slender  nerve  fibres  containing  normal 
medullary  substance,  alongside  of  degenerated  nerve  fibres  which  are 
not  completely  destroyed.  Waller  thinks  that  perfect  new  fibres  are 
formed  in  the  intrafascicular  connective  tissue  spaces.  Schiff',  Vulpian, 
Remak,  etc.,  believe  that  it  is  the  previously  degenerated  fibres  which 
again  become  regenerated  and  assume  their  former  structure  and  function. 

Tumors  of  the  Nerves. — Besides  medullary  and  non-medullary  neu- 
romata (see  page  137),  fibromata  (see  page  91)  and  myxomata  (see  page 
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89) — which  ^yere  formerly  named  neuromata,  and  are  still  by  the  French 
surgeons  so  designated- — are  met  with  in  nerves.  This  name  was  employed 
at  a  time  when  pathologists  did  not  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  tumor, 
but  it  should  now  be  rejected. 
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Transverse  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  a  case  of  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  propagated  to  this 
nerve  from  the  uterns.  The  incer-fascicular  tissue  n  is  penetrated  by  the  neoplasms  p,  which  are  also 
developed  in  the  lymph  space  surrounding  the  secondary  bundles  of  nerves.  The  nerve  fibres  m  are 
not  involved.    X  ^0. 


Carcinoma  and  epithelioma  are  generally  seen  in  nerves  as  the  exten- 
sion of  a  tumor  primarily  developed  in  a  neighboring  tissue.  The  peri- 
fascicular  connective  tissue  is  first  invaded,  the  laminated  sheath  is 
separated  by  the  new  formation,  the  nerve  fibres  undergo  fatty  degene- 
ration and  disappear.  Foerster  has  observed  primary  carcinoraata  of  the 
nerves,  which  at  the  beginning  were  the  size  of  a  lentil,  and  in  developing 
caused  complete  destruction  of  the  nerve.     (Fig-  200.) 
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CHAPTEE  XIY. 

CEXTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Sect.  I.— Alterations  of  the  Meninges. 

The  alterations  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges  being  analogous 
they  will  be  described  together,  but  those  alterations  peculiar  to  the  pia 
mater  and  dura  mater  will  be  indicated  separately.  The  arachnoid  is 
only  an  appendage  of  these  two  membranes. 

CONOESTION  AND   INFLAMMATION    OE    THE    MENINGES. Very  frequent 

in  the  pia  mater,  the  congestion  varies  in  extent,  and  may  be  active  or 
passive.  Active  congestion,  when  intense,  causes  the  desquamation  of 
the  endothelium  which  properly  constitutes  the  arachnoid,  and  the  exuda- 
tion of  fibrinogenic  fluid  with  white  blood-corpuscles. 

In  cerelral  rheimiatism  the  pia  mater  is  congested  throughout  its  entire 
extent,  and  presents  patches  or  small  spots,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
the  congestion  is  more  intense,  and  may  even  go  so  far  as  the  effusion 
of  blood.  The  spots  are  vermilion-red  in  color,  as  if  the  blood  contained 
in  their  vessels  was  highly  oxidized.  The  laminae  of  the  arachnoid  and 
the  pia  mater  so  changed  show  uniform  or  fusiform  dilations  of  the  blood- 
vessels, around  which  are  frequently  extravasated  red  blood  corpuscles. 
The  choroid  plexus  is  found  to  be  congested,  as  is  also  the  velum  inter- 
positum. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  large  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  in  the  ventri- 
cles, and  in  the  "Subarachnoid  spaces,  is  increased  in  quantity.  In  this 
fluid  numerous  cellular  elements  are  found,  large  granular  epithelial  cells, 
white  and  red  blood  corpuscles,  although  it  may  not  be  notably  turbid. 

When  cerebral  rheumatism  has  existed  for  twenty-four  hours  or  longer, 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  arachnoid,  ventricles,  and  sub-arachnoid  spaces, 
is  more  abundant  and  is  cloudy  or  even  slightly  puriform — -appearances 
due  to  the  great  number  of  epithelial  cells  and  white  blood  corpuscles 
which  it  now  contains. 

This  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  rheumatism,  it  may  be  met  with  in  all 
cerebral  congestions  accompanied  with  delirium,  as  those  caused  by  pneu- 
monia, variola,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

Primm-y  cerebral  menmgitis  is  extremely  rare ;  it  may  be  caused  by 
insolation.  Inflammation  extending  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ner- 
vous centres,  or  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  generally  epidemic  and 
usually  occurs  in  armies  or  hospitals. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  meningitis  is  that  which  follows  tuberculosis 
of  the  meninges,  or  tumors  of  the  meninges  and  of  the  brain.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  pus  upon  the  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  by 
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thickening  and  opacity  of  the  connective  tissue  of  this  membrane,  and 
hy  the  accumulation  of  pus  corpuscles  around  and  along  the  vessels, 
where  the  connective  tissue  is  most  abundant. 

The  vessels  appear  to  the  unaided  eye  surrounded  by  an  opaque  zone. 
When  studied  with  the  microscope,  lymph  corpuscles  are  found  located 
in  the  loose  connective  tissue  surrounding  them,  these  elements  besides 
accumulate  in  the  lymphatic  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  envelop  them  as 
a  capsule. 

The  sero-purulent  fluid  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is 
sometimes  very  thin,  and  accumulates  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  sub- 
arachnoid spaces,  or  it  may  be  thick  and  mixed  with  fibrin. 

When  the  meningitis  is  intense,  and  has  lasted  several  days,  the  pus 
mixed  with  fibrin  forms  under  the  visceral  arachnoid  a  continuous,  opaque, 
yellow  layer,  thicker  in  the  sulci.  The  vessels  are  partly  imbedded  in 
this  false  membrane,  and  are  seen  as  red  lines  covered  with  a  film.  From 
a  section  it  is  found  that  this  fibriaous  layer  may  even  reach  five  millime- 
tres in  thickness  over  the  sulci.  The  false  membrane  can  be  removed,  and 
the  gray  substance  beneath  is  seen  marked  with  red  points.  From  each 
red  point  one  of  the  vessels  which  penetrate  into  the  nerve  substance  has 
been  detached,  and  it  is  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  purulent  layer  and 
at  times  with  escaped  blood. 

In  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  a  similar  exudation  is  found  around  the 
spinal  marrow  and  pons.  The  pus  occupies  the  arachnoid  cavity  of  the 
spinal  marrow  and  the  meshes  of  the  spinal  pia  mater;  but  it  does  not 
penetrate  beneath  the  fibrous  part  of  this  membrane.  The  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord  presents  a  pink  color  to  the  naked  eye.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  thin  sections  does  not  show  any  modifications  of 
the  nerve  elements,  only  a  simple  hyperaemia  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  a  few  pus  corpuscles  between  the  connective  tissue  fasciculi 
of  this  membrane.  Sometimes  suppuration  is  so  rapid  that  the  amount  of 
pus  is  considerable,  even  when  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  existed 
only  a  few  hours. 

Tuberculous  Meningitis. — This  is  analogous  to  that  described  under 
purulent  exudation,  but  differs  from  it  by  the  presence  of  tuberculous 
granulations,  which  are  generally  located  along, the  course  of  the  vessels 
in  the  pia  mater. 

Frequently,  at  an  autopsy  of  meningitis,  it  is  thought  that  the  men- 
ingitis is  acute  and  primary,  because  evidence  of  granulations  are  not 
at  first  found.  It  is  not  rare,  in  these  cases  by  careful  investigation,  to 
recognize  abundant,  but  small  granulations,  which  have  escaped  a  care- 
less examination.  In  order  to  find  them,  the  pia  mater  is  removed  at  the 
points  where  the  tubercles  are  usually  developed,  which  are  the  fissures 
of  Sylvius  and  the  anterior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  A  shred  of  the 
membrane  should  be  washed  in  water  to  separate  the  adherent  fragments  of 
the  cerebral  pulp,  when  they  are  seen  as  small  whitish  granules.  This 
examination  is  not  sufficient,  the  pia  mater  should  be  spread  out  with  care 
upon  a  glass  slide,  when  with  low  magnifying  power  the  granulations, 
which  could  not  be  recognized  by  the  unaided  eye,  are  now  perceptible. 

The  study  of  a  single  granulation  shows  it  to  be  formed  of  a  collectioa 
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of  young  or  embryonic  cells,  developed  in  the  lymph  sheath  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  neighboring  connective  tissue.  The  larger  granulations 
encroach  upon  the  neighboring  tissue,  and  completely  fill  up  the  lymph 
sheath  (fig.  201).     The  vessel  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  granulation 


sheath  offers  a 


greater 


Fig.  202. 


Milia,ry  tubercle  In  the  pia  mater.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  original  size  of  the  tubercular 
nodule.  A.  The  lymphatic  sheath.  V.  The  bloodvessels.  F.  Proliferation  of  elements  within  the 
sheath.    X  '"O- 

is  obstructed  by  a  fibrinous  coagulum.     Ordinarily  these  collections  of 
cells   are  found  at  the  bifurcation  of  a  small  vessel,  where  the  lymph 
extent  of  surface.     Finally,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
notice  upon  the  same  vessel  several  granula- 
tions placed  at  intervals,  giving  to  the  vessel 
the  appearance  of  a  string  of  beads. 

The  neoplasm  quite  often  has  the  form  of 
a  .sheath,  surrounding  the  vessel  for  some 
extent  by  a  tissue  composed  of  small  elements 
pressed  closely  one  against  the  other,  situated 
in  the  pia  mater  and  lymph  sheath. 

In  a  great  many  cases  of  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis, the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  covering 
the  spinal  marrow  are  strewn  with  granula- 
tions. 


Transverse  section  of  a  vessel 
filled  -with  granular  fibrin,  a.  Tu- 
bercular tissue,  i.  White  blood  cor- 
puscles. There  is  here  a  tubercle 
involving  the  vessel.    X  ^O''- 


Chronic  Meningitis.— This  form  of  men- 
ingitis frequently  occurs,  especially  in  dif- 
fused meningo-encephalitis,  an  anatomical 
lesion  corresponding  to  the  symptoms  of  gene- 
ral paralysis  of  the  insane.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  occasions  thick- 
ening of  the  pia  mater.  The  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  undergo  the  same 
thickening.  Those  which  are  imbedded  in  the  cerebral  pulp  adhere 
to  this  substance,  so  that  it  is  torn  when  the  pia  mater  is  removed.  To 
this  alteration  of  the  vessels  is  added  a  proliferation  of  the  connective 
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tissue  of  the  brain,  a  diffused  interstitial  encephalitis,  and  an  atrophy 
with  pigmentation  of  the  cells  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  convolutions. 
In  a  few  rare  cases  there  exists  a  special  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels.  This  lesion,  described  by  Magnan  under  the  name  of  colloid 
degeneration,  appears  to  consist  in  a  chronic  endarteritis  and  periarteritis. 

Meningitis  of  the  dura  mater  is  named  pachymeningitis.  It  is  always 
chronic. 

Upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  inflamed  dura  mater  there  are  formed 
small  elevations  or  buds,  possessing  vascular  loops,  which  are  continuous 
with  the  pre-existing  vessels  of  the  membrane.  Around  the  vessels  and 
to  some  extent  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  developed  a  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  constitutes  a  thin  and  very  vascular 
false  membrane.  When  the  latter  is  recent  and  very  thin,  the  blood- 
vessels have  embryonic  walls  ;  they  are  fragile,  frequently  rupture,  and 
allow  the  blood  to  escape  into  the  tissue  of  the  false  membrane,  giving  it  a 
deep-red  color.  This  may  be  mistaken  for  a  simple  spot  of  blood,  if  in 
scraping  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  it  is  not  detached  as  a  fine  pellicle. 
After  having  removed  a  portion  of  the  membrane,  it  is  carefully  placed 
upon  a  glass  slide  and  examined  with  the  microscope,  when  there  is  seen 
a  dense  network  of  bloodvessels,  between  whose  meshes  exists  a  new  con- 
nective tissue  containing  extravasated  red  blood  corpuscles. 

When  the  false  membrane  is  older,  there  are  found  around  the  blood- 
vessels collections  of  red-brown  blood  pigment,  and  crystals  of  hsema- 
toidin.     Frequently  the  membrane  is  formed  of  several  parallel  layers. 

If,  in  consequence  of  ruptures  of  the  vessels,  a  quantity  of  blood  escapes 
between  the  layers  of  the  false  membrane,  there  is  formed  a  blood  cyst, 
named  hcematoma  of  the  dura  mater.  This  lesion  for  a  long  time  was 
believed  to  be  due  to  an  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  fibrin  which  became  organized  into 
a  false  membrane,  encysting  the  blood. 


Fig.  203. 


Tumors  of  the  Meninges. — Fibromata. — Pacchionian  bodies  may 
be  described  as  fibromata.  They  may  be  developed  in  great  numbers  and 
form  true  tumors,  capable  of  wearing 
away  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 
These  bodies  are  composed  of  lami- 
nated fibrous  tissue,  with  flat  cells, 
analogous  to  those  forming  the  fibrous 
patches  of  the  spleen,  and  arranged 
concentrically  (fibroma  with  flat 
cells,  see  page  92).  This  structure 
is  readily  recognized,  yet  they  are 
often  mistaken  for  tuberculous  granu- 
lations ;  they  are  frequently  incrusted 
with  calcareous  salts. 

True  fibromata  adherent  to  the 
dura  mater  are  met  with,  but  they 
are  rare. 

Cysts.  —  There  are  frequently 
found  in  the  choroid   plexus   small 


Psaramoma.    {Hamilton.) 
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serous  cysts,  which  are  developed  from  the  vascular  diverticula  ;  similar 
formations  are  met  with  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  especially  near 
or  within  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Tubercles. — They  ordinarily  exist  only  in  the  pia  mater,  but  they  may 
be  met  with  in  the  false  membranes  of  the  dura  mater. 

Sarcomata. — They  frequently  occur  in  the  dura  mater,  and,  like 
those  of  the  brain,  may  be  of  two  different  varieties:  glioma  (neuroglia 
sarcoma)  generally  developed  along  the  course  of  the  cephalic  nerves  ; 
and  psammoma  (angiolitic  sarcoma.)     (See  pp.  83,  85). 

Carcinomata  and  Epitheliomata. — These  new  formations  are  very 
rare  in  the  meninges. 

All  tumors  of  the  meninges  may  perforate  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 


Sect.  II,— Alterations  of  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum. 

Cerebral  ancemda  is  characterized  only  by  a  paleness  of  the  nervous 
substance,  without  any  appreciable  modification  of  the  elements. 

Cerebral  Congestion. — Cerebral  congestion  which  has  continued 
for  some  time  always  leaves  characteristic  traces.  There  is  a  vei-y  de- 
cided injection  of  all  the  vessels  ;  the  convolutions  are  pinkish,  increased 
in  size,  and  closely  pressed  against  the  dura  mater,  which  appears  stretched ; 
sometimes  the  convolutions  are  so  flattened  one  against  the  other  that  the 
depressions  separating  them  are  almost  effaced. 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum  reddish  points  or  patches  are  at 
times  met  with.  The  surface  of  a  section  of  the  cerebral  substance 
shows  the  cortical  substance  to  be  grayish-pink,  and  the  white  substance 
to  be  spotted  all  over  with  red  points,  which  correspond  to  sections  of  the 
capillaries  filled  with  blood.  When  these  red  points  are  numerous  and 
very  close  together,  the  brain  appears  speckled. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  in  places  a  pigmentation,  collections  of 
pigment  granules,  seen  especially  in  the  lymph  sheath  of  the  small 
vessels.  The  accumulation  of  red  or  yellow  pigment  is  particularly 
abundant  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  vessels,  where  the  sheath  is  separated 
from  the  vascular  wall  by  a  considerable  space. 

The  nerve  cells  and  elements  of  the  neuroglia  are  not  much  altered. 
In  the  colored  spots,  the  nerve  cells  do  not  seem  to  have  undergone  any 
change.  Repeated  congestions,  which  accompany  diifused  meningo- en- 
cephalitis, occasion  a  pigmentation  of  the  nerve  cells.  The  congested 
state  of  the  brain  may  be  caused  by  cerebral  contusions. 

CEdbma  of  THE  Brain. — By  oedema  of  the  brain  is  implied  an  accu- 
mulation of  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles  and  in  the  subarachnoid 
cavity,  accompanied  with  anaemia  and  a  softening  of  the  fornix.  The 
only  histological  lesion  found  corresponding  to  this  condition  is  simply 
imbibition  of  serum  by  the  cerebral  substance. 

The  principal  cause  of  oedema  is  pressure  upon  the  veins  of  Galen. 
The  softening  of  the  fornix  which  coincides  with  an  accumulation  of  serum 
in  the  ventricles,  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis. 
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MBLANiBMTA. — This  name  is  given  to  a  special  general  lesion,  which 
is  characterized  by  the  accumulation  of  pigment  granules  in  the  capil- 
laries of  several  organs,  especially  the  brain  and  liver. 

Numerous  capillaries  are  frequently  obstructed  by  these  accumulations  ; 
at  some  points  the  small  arteries  are  dilated  in  the  form  of  aneurisms 
and  are  also  filled  with  black  pigment.  This  lesion  often  supervenes  dur- 
ing low  types  of  intermittent  fevers  in  which  there  is  considerable  altera- 
tion of  the  spleen. 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage. — Cerebral  hemorrhages  are  sometimes  caused 
by  changes  in  the  blood,  as  occurs  in  grave  fevers,  in  variola,  in  scurvy, 
leucocythaemia,  etc.;  sometimes  they  are  due  to  changes  in  the  heart  and 
bloodvessels.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  coincident  with  an  atheromatous 
induration  of  the  walls  of  the  aorta,  internal  carotid,  and  branches  from 
the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  has  been  regarded  as  a  very  com- 
mon cafuse  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  In  these  conditions  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  driven  by  the  heart  at  each  systole,  is  jerking  or  irregular,  and  is 
not  transformed  into  a  continuous  current  by  the  action  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  arterial  walls.  The  jerking  impulse  of  the  blood  transmitted  to 
the  cerebral  capillaries  is  very  probably,  in  some  instances,  a  cause  of 
dilatation  of  the  small  vessels  and  of  their  rupture.  But  the  most  fre- 
quent lesion  preceding  hemorrhages,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
their  proximate  cause,  consists  in  aneurismal  dilatations  of  the  small 
arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  encephalon. 

Two  distinct  forms  of  hemorrhage  are  met  with  in  the  brain :  capillary 
hemorrhage,  and  that  where  the  extravasated  blood  is  collected  into  a 
mass,  or  so-called  focus. 

Capillary  hemorrhage,  or  capillary  apoplexy  of  Cruveilhier,  is  either 
located  in  the  convolutions  or  in  the  central  portions  of  the  brain.  The 
part  of  the  brain  where  the  lesion  occurs  is  softened  and  strewn  with  red 
points,  which  at  first  sight  resemble  small  drops  of  dark  and  coagulated 
blood.  When  the  cerebral  tissue  around  these  red  points  is  torn  with 
needles,  it  is  found  that  they  correspond  to  vessels,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed and  isolated  for  some  distance.  Around  the  very  dark  red  points 
the  slightly  softened  cerebral  tissue  is  colored  red  or  pink. 

One  of  these  hemorrhagic  points  examined  with  the  microscope  shows 
at  first  only  a  collection  of  blood,  but  by  careful  washing,  it  is  found  to 
have  in  its  centre  a  capillary  vessel,  the  lymph  sheath  of  which  is  dis- 
tended and  filled  with  blood.  The  red  corpuscles  have  also  escaped  be- 
yond the  lymph  sheath,  among  the  nerve  fibres  which  have  been  separated 
and  broken.  Each  of  these  small  hemorrhagic  spots  is  therefore  com- 
posed of  a  vessel  and  its  lymph  sheath  distended  with  blood,  and  of  an 
interstitial  hemorrhage  into  the  neighboring  nerve  tissue. 

A  fatty  degeneration  of  the  wall  of  the  central  capillary  is  frequently 
observed  ;  the  lymph  sheath  is  considerably  enlarged ;  but  the  rupture 
or  fissure  through  which  the  blood  passed  out  of  the  vessel  is  not  usually 
found,  nor  is  the  opening  of  its  sheath  recognized  through  which  infiltra- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  nervous  tissue  occurred.  The  shape  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  sheath  varies ;  it  may  be  cylindrical,  fusiform,  or  spherical. 
24 
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These  different  forms  have  been  described  as  dissecting  aneurisms  of  the 
capillaries. 

The  nerve  fibres  are  torn  and  separated,  but,  when  the  capillary 
hemorrhage  is  recent,  they  have  not  undergone  any  degeneration  except, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  medullary  substance  into  small  drops.  Patients 
frequently  die  during  the  first  period  of  the  hemorrhage,  but,  when  they 
survive  this  stage,  there  is  found  in  the  circumference  of  the  vascular 
dilatation  yellow  or  brown  blood  pigment,  free  or  contained  in  the  white 
blood  corpuscles.  These  latter  also  contain  fatty  granules,  derived  from 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  destroyed  nerve  fibres.  The  blood  con- 
tained in  the  dilated  vessels  has  become  brown;  blood  pigment  may  also 
be  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels  or  in  their  lymph  sheath. 

The  small  points  of  capillary  apoplexy  are  brown  or  slate-color,  and, 
by  microscopic  examination,  are  especially  characterized  by  pigmentary 
transformation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  Brown  or  black 
pigment  granules,  and  even  crystals  of  haematoidin,  are  found  in  the 
white  blood  corpuscles  and  in  the  lymph  sheath  of  the  vessels.  In  the 
sheath  and  in  the  peripheral  nerve  tissue,  granular  corpuscles  are  seen. 

Round  lacunae  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  or  cylindrical  spaces 
traversed  by  the  altered  bloodvessels,  are  also  frequently  observed  in  this 
lesion. 

Hemorrhagic  Foci. — ^A  hemorrhagic  focus  may  follow  the  rupture  of 
a  large  artery,  or  be  the  result  of  the  confluence  of  numerous  points  of 
capillary  hemorrhage.  The  lymph  sheath  distended  by  blood  may 
rupture ;  small  foci  thus  formed  fuse  together,  and  intimately  mingle 
with  the  cerebral  substance.  "Capillary  hemorrhage  may  then  precede 
a  true  hemorrhage ;  it  is  the  first  stage  of  a  hemorrhage  which  later 
accumulates  to  form  a  focus"  (Bouchard).  Frequently  there  are  found 
around  hemorrhagic  foci,  even  the  largest,  a  number  of  small  points  or 
foci  of  capillary  hemorrhages. 

If  the  hemorrhage  occur  at  the  corpus  striatum  or  thalamus  opticus, 
the  blood  may  break  into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

A  hemorrhage  in  the  cortical  layer  of  the  brain  near  its  surface, 
gradually  spreading  as  the  blood  escapes,  may  force  a  passage  through 
the  cerebral  substance  and  uplift  the  pia  mater,  or  even  break  through 
this  membrane  and  escape  into  the  large  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

The  most  common  location  of  hemorrhages  is  the  corpus  striatum, 
thalamus  opticus,  and  more  rarely  the  white  substance.  They  are  also 
met  with  in  the  cerebellum  and  pons.  Hemorrhages  sometimes  occur  in 
several  foci  at  different  times,  but  are  generally  unilateral.  "When  the 
quantity  of  blood  is  considerable,  it  breaks  through  into  one  or  more  of 
the  ventricles. 

Large  extravasations  occasion  a  tumefaction  and  softening  of  the 
cerebral  mass,  and  a  flattening  of  the  convolutions  of  the  hemisphere 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  existence  of 
the  lesion  may  be  suspected  before  making  a  section  of  the  brain. 

When  the  accident  occurs  only  two  or  three  days  previous  to  death, 
the  blood  and  clot  are  red,  as  also  the  walls  of  the  focus.  This  is  the  most 
favorable  time  to  study  the  condition  of  the  vessels  which  surround  the 
focus,  and  to  investigate  the  direct  cause  of  the  hemorrhage,     for  this 
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the  method  of  Charcot  and  Bouchard  should  be  employed :  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  focus  is  carefully  cleaned,  the  clot  is  removed,  and  the  part  so 
prepared  is  placed  in  water,  which  is  renewed  with  care.  After  a  few 
days  of  maceration,  the  cerebral  substance  is  reduced  to  a  detritus,  which 
may  be  washed  away  by  a  small  stream  of  water,  leaving  the  vessels. 
These  vessels  are  placed  upon  a  glass  slide  and  examined.  Frequently 
there  is  found  a  ruptured  aneurism,  belonging  not  to  a  capillary,  but  to 
an  arteriole,  which  explains  the  large  amount  of  blood  and  size  of  the 
focus.  Finally,  there .  may  be  recognized,  as  Charcot  and  Bouchard 
have  pointed  out,  a  dilated,  ruptured  arteriole  within  a  lymph  sheath, 
also  ruptured,  and,  in  the  interior  of  the  arteriole,  a  fibrinous  clot  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  focus — a  most  palpable  proof  of  the  cause  of 
the  hemorrhage. 

The  places  of  election  for  these  aneurisms  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency,  the  thalamus  opticus,  the  corpus  striatum,  the  cerebral  convo- 
lutions, and  the  pia  mater. 

These  small  aneurisms,  described  as  miliary  aneurisms  by  Charcot 
and  Bouchard,  are,  according  to  these  authors,  due  to  arterial  sclerosis, 
particularly  to  periarteritis.  They  insist  upon  the  point  that  hemor- 
rhages are  generally  caused  by  miliary  aneurisms  and  periarteritis,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  softening  is  most  usually  connected  with  endarteritis 
and  atheroma.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  lesions  of  periarteritis 
and  atheromatous  endarteritis  are  very  often  united. 

In  every  case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  occurring  in  old  persons,  there 
are  found,  disseminated  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  miliary  aneurisms, 
which  in  developing  have  excavated  spaces  in  the  white  or  gray  sub- 
stance. 

A  hemorrhagic  focus,  formed  by  the  rupture  of  a  large  vessel,  or  by 
the  union  of  several  small  foci,  displaces  the  lacerated  cerebral  substance, 
the  nerve  fibres  of  which  are  broken.  The  wall  of  the  focus  is  formed 
directly  from  the  cerebral  pulp  ;  it  is  ragged  and  stained  red  by  the 
blood. 

If  the  patient  does  not  die  immediately  after  the  accident,  certain 
modifications  take  place  in  the  hemorrhagic  focus.  The  escaped  blood 
undergoes  the  transformation  that  has  previously  been  described :  the 
fibrin  coagulates,  the  fluid  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  coloring  mate- 
rial of  the  blood  passes  into  the  state  of  red  or  yellow  granules,  which 
finally  become  brown,  or  form  crystals  of  hsematoidin.  During  this  time, 
the  wall  of  the  focus  becomes  smooth :  an  abundant  formation  of  new 
connective  tissue  springs  from  the  elements  of  the  neuroglia,  and  forms 
a  true  fibrous  membrane,  which  is  visible  a  month  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  hemorrhage. 

The  isolated  nervous  elements  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  the 
medullary  substance  is  reduced  to  granules. 

Secondarily  there  is  produced  an  inflammation,  which  terminates  in 
the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  which  are  found  fatty  granules  and 
granules  of  hsematoidin.  Thus  the  wall  of  a  focus  may  have  a  consider- 
able thickness,  a  structure  which  consists  of  connective  tissue  in  the  process 
of  fibrous  organization,  and  may  inclose  crystals  of  hsematoidin,  pigment, 
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Fig.  204. 


and  granular  corpuscles.  After  four  or  five  years,  or  longer,  the  focus 
contracts  and  forms  a  cicatrix,  which  sometimes  does  not  show  any  trace  of 
coloration,  but  most  frequently  presents  numerous  crystals  of  hsematoidin. 
At  times  a  cyst  remains,  filled  with  a  lemon-colored  fluid  and  limited  by  a 
fibrous  membrane.  These  cysts  are  difficult  to  diiferentiate  from  similar 
cysts  which  are  the  result  of  softening,  of  which  the  method  of  formation 
will  be  later  described. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  cerebral  tissue   surrounding  the  focus 
undergoes  a  series  of  modifications,  which   consist  in  the  infiltration  of 

the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  between 
the  nervous  elements,  and  into  the  lymph 
sheaths.     The  latter  now  contain  irregu- 


larly  shaped  red  blood  corpuscles, granules 
and  crystals  of  haematoidin.  The  granules 
and  crystals  are  usually  contained  within 
the  white  corpuscles.  It  is  to  the  existence 
of  these  granules  infiltrating  the  cerebral 
substance  or  situated  in  the  lymph  sheath, 
that  the  nervous  tissue  in  the  proximity  of 
the  hemorrhagic  focus  owes  its  ochre  color. 
This  colored  zone,  varying  in  extent,  is 
opaque,  on  account  of  the  number  of  granu- 
lar corpuscles  it  incloses  and  which  are 
contained  in  the  lymph  sheaths.  The 
granular  corpuscles  frequently  contain  pig- 
ment granules.  These  bodies  are  nothing 
more  than  lymph  corpuscles  loaded  with 
the  fatty  granules,  which  come  from  the 
broken  down  nerve  elements,  and  which  enter  the  lymph  passages. 


Crystals  of  hasmatoidin.  n.  Ked  disks, 
"becoming  granular  and  losing  their 
color.  &.  Neuroglia  cells,  a  few  contain- 
ing granular  pigment  and  crystals,  d. 
Crystals  of  hffimatoidin.  /.  Occluded  ca- 
pillary; its  lumen  is  seen  filled  wi'  h  red 
granula,r  pigment  and  crystals.    X  SOO. 


Cerebral  Softening. — Cerebral  softening  may  be  the  result  of 
emboli,  of  an  arterial  thrombosis  consecutive  to  atheroma,  or  of  an 
obstruction  to  the  arterial  circulation  caused  by  atheromatous  or  other 
lesions  of  the  vessels,  etc. 

Embolic  Softening. — Frequently,  during  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
articular  rheumatism  accompanied  with  cardiac  lesions,  or  in  consequence 
of  an  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  large  vessels,  there 
suddenly  occurs  hemiplegia.  This  accident  is  the  result  of  an  obstruc- 
tion in  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  by  an  embolus,  the  origin  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  diseased  heart  or  large  vessels. 

The  left  middle  cerebral  artery  is  more  frequently  obstructed  than  any 
other  cerebral  vessel. 

The  first  phenomenon  manifest  in  the  parts  which  the  vessel  supplies 
is  a  stasis  of  the  blood,  followed  by  a  more  or  less  rapid  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  cells  and  nerve  fibres.  Notwithstanding  the  constancy 
of  the  histological  lesions  which  characterize  these  successive  changes, 
the  altered  part  may  present  to  the  unaided  eye  very  varied  appearances. 

In  one  variety,  the  elements  simply  undergo  a  slow  fatty  degeneration. 
The  medullary  sheath  of  the  nerve  fibres  is  segmented  and  transformed 
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into  small  fat  drops.     The  nerve  cells  are  altered  and  destroyed  in  a 
similar  manner. 

An  analogous  change  occurs  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  neuroglia  ele- 
ments, which  are  transformed  into  true  granular  corpuscles.  It  has  pre- 
viously been  shown  that  all  granular  corpuscles 
come  from  living  cellular  elements,  especially 
white  blood  corpuscles,  which  absorb  fatty  gran- 
ules. Therefore  a  nucleus  is  always  found  in 
these  granular  corpuscles,  when  treated  with 
picro-carminate  of  ammonia. 

Finally,  in  the  vessels  filled  with  coagulated 
blood  and  fibrin,  the  blood  pigment  is  precipi- 
tated, and  the  fibrin  becomes  granular.  The 
vessels  are  now  filled  with  fatty  granules  and 
pigment. 

The  repletion  of  the  vessels  fully  explains  why 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process  the  diseased  por- 
tion, when  it  is  superficial,  is  tumefied  and  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  brain.  But 
so  soon  as  the  altered  elements  experience  a  true 
retrograde  change,  the  infarctus  becomes  dry 
and  slowly  contracts.  Frequently  the  fat  is 
changed  into  margarin  and  stearic  acid.  These 
new  substances  are  found  as  round  bodies,  which,  from  their  opacity, 
resemble  granular  corpuscles  ;  but  examined  with  a  high  power,  they  are 
seen  to  be  formed  of  numerous  needle-shaped  crystals  united  togetlier. 


Chronic  white  softening  of 
the  brain:  showing  the  grauu" 
lar  corpuscles  {corpuscles  of 
Ghige),  hroken-down  nerve 
fibres,  and  fat  granules,  of 
■which  the  softened  substance 
is  composed.  One  or  two 
nucleated  cells  (probably 
nerve-cells)  are  also  visible. 
X  250.     (ffreen.) 


206. 


D— 


Tissue  chang-e  in  softening  of  the  central  nerve  snbstance.  Diagrammatic.  A,  Vessel.  B.  B.  C. 
Nerve  tubes.  D.  Glnge's  corpuscles  (granular  corpuscles).  E.  Swollen  nerve  tubes.  Highly  mag- 
nified.    (Hamilton.) 


The  cerebral  pulp,  thus  dried  and  collapsed,  is  yellowish  white,  opaque, 
and  firm  ;  but  the  solidity  is  only  apparent,  for,  it  is  readily  broken  up 
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by  a  stream  of  water.  This  variety  is  especially  met  with  in  the  infarcti, 
located  in  the  cerebral  substance  near  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

The  second  variety  of  transformation  of  infarcti  is  characterized  by 
a  gmmous  softening  of  the  centre  of  the  diseased  part,  especially  seen 
in  the  white  substance  of  the  brain.  There  occurs  a  true  liquefaction  of 
the  centre  of  the  infarctus,  forming  a  cavity,  with  irregular  walls,  filled 
with  a  whitish  fluid  resembling  chalk  and  water.  From  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  cavity  project  numerous  filaments,  which  float  in  its  interior, 
and  which  are  formed  from  the  debris  of  the  vessels  that  have  resisted 
degeneration.  If  the  wall  of  the  softened  focus  is  examined,  there  are 
found  the  detritus  of  the  nervous  elements  and  some  granular  corpuscles. 
The  vessels  themselves  are  covered  with  the  same  fatty  granules  ;  by 
shaking  in  water,  their  surface  is  freed  from  this  granular  debris,  and  the 
following  peculiarities  are  observed.  They  are  empty  or  filled  with  blood 
or  a  yellow  granular  mass.  The  lymph  sheath  surrounding  them  is  dilated, 
generally  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  In  the  interior  of  the  sheath  are 
seen  cells  loaded  with  pigment  and  fatty  granules  (granular  corpuscles), 
and  the  detached  or  partly  adherent  endothelial  cells  also  contain  a  few 
fat  granules. 

The  softened  foci  may  cicatrize  by  a  process  similar  to  that  described 
for  the  apoplectic  foci. 

A  portion  of  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  the  elements  of  the  neuroglia  which 
surround  the  focus  undergo  proliferation,  and  there  is  formed  a  limiting 
membrane  varying  in  thickness,  in  which  are  seen  many  vessels.  Finally, 
after  one  or  two  years  there  is  found  a  true  cyst,  filled  with  a  transparent 
serous  fluid  ;  the  walls  of  which  differ  from  those  which  are  caused  by 
apoplectic  foci  in  not  containing  a  notable  amount  of  blood  pigment. 

The  infarcti  which  involve  only  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  pre- 
sent analogous  modifications,  but  less  marked.  Sometimes  they  become 
softened  and  are  transformed  in'to  a  soft,  diffluent  patch,  presenting  a 
peculiar  yellow  color,  suggesting  the  presence  of  hismatoidin,  although 
no  trace  of  it  can  be  found. 

A  small  stream  of  water  is  sufficient  to  completely  break  down  these 
yellow  patches.  The  size  of  a  patch  may  be  so  large  as  to  extend  over 
the  entire  surface  of  a  cerebral  lobe.  Sometimes  they  are  dried  and 
sunken,  and  appear  hard.  But  the  resistance  is  only  apparent,  for  they 
may  be  disintegrated  by  a  small  stream  of  water.  The  cerebral  convo- 
lutions stretched,  flattened,  and  yellow,  still  retain  a  form  which  recalls 
their  normal  appearance. 

Softening  from  Atheroma  and  Arterial  Thrombosis. — It  is  generally 
the  result  of  atheromatous  disease  of  vessels,  beginning  usually  in  the 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  endarteritis  causes  a  narrowino;  of 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  and  the  blood  stasis  which  then  results,  oc- 
casions necrosis  of  the  cells  and  nerve  fibres.  Sometimes  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  internal  surface  of  the  atheromatous  arteries,  also  deter- 
mine the  formation  of  thrombi  which  obstruct  the  vessel.  This  takes 
place,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  an  acute  or  chronic  endarteritis 
of  one  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  when  prominent  eleva- 
tions or  vegetations  project  into  their  lumen.  These  vegetations  mav 
separate  from  the  wall  of  the  vessels,  and,  carried  along  by  the  circula- 
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tion,  become  the  cause  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  they 
partly  obstruct.  The  lesions  of  the  cerebral  substance  in  these  cases 
are  similar  to  those  in  an  infarctus,  only  here  the  disease  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  is  primary. 

When  the  lesion  is  recent  there  is  observed  a  superficial  softening  of  a 
pink  color,  involving  perhaps  a  group  of  convolutions  ;  if  the  changes  are 
more  chronic  yellow,  soft,  or  hard,  dry  and  sunken  patches  are  present. 
In  chronic  softening  of  the  convolutions,  their  form  is  preserved,  although 
they  are  atrophied  in  the  highest  degree.  The  pia  mater  is  oedematous 
over  their  surface,  and  fills  up  the  loss  of  substance  caused  by  the 
atrophy. 

As  in  old  embolic  infarctions,  softening  from  atheroma  is  often  manifested 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  brain,  by  a  focus  filled  with  a  serous  fluid,  or 
a  fluid  resembling  chalk  and  water.  The  histological  lesions  are  the  same 
as  in  an  infarctus. 

Encephalitis. — Encephalitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  occurs  in 
the  form  of  diffused  or  circumscribed  inflammatory  neoplasms  ;  the  latter 
constituting  abscesses  of  the  brain. 

The  brain  substance  is  sometimes  red,  when  the  change  is  described  as 
red  inflammatory  softeniyig  by  some  authors;  again  it  is  yellow,  due  to 
the  abundance  of  pus  corpuscles,  this  is  the  white  or  yelloio  softening  of 
authors.  The  histological  process  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  has  been 
experimentally  studied  by  Bouchard  and  Hayem.  They  produced  the 
disease  by  the  direct  action  of  foreign  bodies  or  chemical  substances  upon 
the  cerebral  tissue.  They  afiirm  that  in  inflammatory  softening  there 
exists  a  proliferation  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  neuroglia.  It  is, 
however,  very  probable  that  some  of  the  new  cellular  elements  are  white 
blood  corpuscles  from  the  bloodvessels.  The  new  elements  are  collected 
into  masses,  varying  in  size.  Accumulations  of  new  elements  also  are 
found  in  the  lymph  sheath,  between  its  limiting  membrane  and  the  wall 
of  the  bloodvessels.  These  elements  are  nothing  more  than  white  blood 
corpuscles  accumulated  in  the  lymph  system. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  neuroglia  participates  in  the  inflammatory 
new  formations,  the  nerve  elements  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 

The  inflammatory  process  studied  by  experiments,  is  similar  to  pri- 
mary acute  inflammation.  This  may  terminate  either  in  an  abscess  or 
softening  of  the  cerebi-al  substance.  The  color  of  the  softening  may  be 
either  yellow,  whitish,  or  red,  due  to  hemorrhages  in  the  lymph  sheaths, 
or  to  intense  congestion  of  the  capillaries. 

Subacute  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  be  idiopathic,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning occupy  the  centre  of  a  hemisphere.  It  may  also  develop  spon- 
taneously in  the  foetus  and  new-born  children,  a  form  described  by 
Virchow  as  diffused  congenital  encephalitis. 

In  this  lesion,  according  to  Virchow,  the  cellular  elements  of  the  neu- 
roglia, first  proliferate  and  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  The  nervous 
elements  also  become  granular.  There  results  an  abundant  production 
of  granular  corpuscles,  and  a  true  softening,  to  which  capillary  hemor- 
rhages give  a  pink  or  red  color.  But  these  statements  do  not  seem  con- 
clusive, and  the  appearance  may  be  simply  due  to  the  normal  foetal  con- 
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dition  of  the  brain.  In  the  foetus,  as  in  old  persons,  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  present  granular  corpuscles  upon  their  surface  and  in  their  adven- 
titious sheath. 

Encephalitis  is  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  in  tuber- 
culous nieninsritis  and  in  diifused  meuingo-encephalitis  (general  paralysis 
of  the  insane). 

In  tvberdes  of  the  meninges,  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  espe- 
cially at  the  base  of  the  brain,  shows  considerable  congestion  with  pro- 
liferation of  the  neuroglia,  followed  with  softening.  These  facts  are 
easily  demonstrated,  and  the  lesion  should  not  be  confounded  with  local- 
ized oedema  of  the  base  or  fornix,  which  is  due  to  pressure  upon  the  veins 
of  Galen. 

Diffused  meningo-encejihalitis  is  characterized  by  several  lesions, 
which  united  occasion  a  peculiar  softening  of  the  surface  of  the  convolu- 
tions, readily  seen  with  the  unaided  eye. 

The  pia  mater  and  the  vessels,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  gray  sub- 
stance, are  thickened  by  the  increase  of  their  cellular  elements.  The 
membrane  is  separated  from  the  brain  with  difficulty,  carrying  with  it 
pieces  of  the  gray  substance,  which  adhere  to  the  thickened  walls  of 
the  vessels.  These  are  frequently  congested,  and  there  is  found  in 
the  lymph  sheath  surrounding  them  red  or  yellow  pigment,  the  result 
of  a  destruction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  escaped  into  the  sheath. 
Finally,  the  brain  tissue  presents  the  alterations  previously  described — 
multiplication  of  the  elements  of  the  neuroglia,  degeneration  of  the 
nervous  elements,  and  softening  of  the  gray  substance.  These  lesions 
are  limited  to  the  cortical  layer  or  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions, 
which  may  be  easily  removed  by  scraping,  when  the  white  substance  is 
seen  distinct  and  firm  beneath  the  softened  gray  substance.  The  white 
substance  has  even  been  considered  more  dense  than  normal,  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  neuroglia.  The  entire  surface  of  the  -brain  is  implicated 
in  the  disease,  and  the  ependyma  ventriculorum  is  also  altered  and 
thickened. 

Frequently  there  exist  small  transparent  granulations,  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye,  prominent  upon  the  surface  of  the  ependyma  of  the  ven- 
tricles, particularly  the  fourth  ventricle.  These  granulations  consist  of 
embryonic  elements  traversed  by  a  few  capillary  vessels. 

The  nerve  cells  are  atrophied,  but  the  successive  lesions,  described  by 
Meschede  as  occurring  in  them,  consisting  first  in  the  granular  state, 
then  pigmentation,  and  finally  atrophy,  seem  very  doubtful.  It  cannot 
be  sail!  that  they  do  not  exist,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  them,  since 
the  physiological  state  of  these  cells  varies  according  to  age,  sex,  etc., 
even  in  the  same  person. 

Abscess  of  the  Brain. — Abscess  of  the  brain  occurs  in  purulent  infec- 
tion, whatever  may  be  its  cause,  and  in  traumatisms. 

It  may  also  supervene  in  consequence  of  osteitis  and  necrosis  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  especially  in  tuberculous  osteitis  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  syphilitic  necrosis  of  the  frontal  bone. 
The  abscess  is  eoimected  with  the  purulent  focus  of  the  diseased  bone, 
or  it  is  developed  near  the  focus  without  any  direct  communication  with 
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it ;  the  dura  mater,  for  example,  may  remain  intact  between  the  abscess 
in  the  brain  and  the  diseased  bone. 

Abscesses  of  the  brain  are  generally  small  in  size,  and  are  formed  by 
the  same  process  as  in  other  organs.  They  may  be  single  or  disseminated 
in  great  numbers  throughout  the  cerebral  substance.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  a  yellow  fluid,  sometimes  ropy  and  viscid,  containing  numerous 
cellular  elements,  and  inclosed  in  a  cavity  with  irregular  walls.  We 
have  observed  several  abscesses  of  the  brain  in  which  the  fluid  was  ropy, 
mucous,  and  contained  granules  of  mucin  not  acted  upon  by  acetic  acid,  and 
very  similar  to  mucous  saliva.  The  walls  may  thicken  by  the  formation  of 
connective  tissue  elements  and  become  fibrous.  They  at  times  discharge 
externally,  or  open  into  one  of  the  ventricles,  or  remain  as  purulent  cysts. 
Abscesses,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  have  been  found  after  death,  never 
having  caused  pain  during  life,  or  a  trace  of  cephalalgia. 

Chronic  Encephalitis  or  Sclerosis. — Frequently  primary  in  the 
brain,  this  lesion  may  also  follow  an  analogous  alteration  which  began  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Two  distinct  periods  or  stages  may  be  admitted  as 
characterizing  its  evolution. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  elements  of  the  neu- 
roglia gives  to  the  cerebral  tissue  a  soft  consistence,  almost  gelatinous, 
similar  to  that  seen  in  tissues  composed  of  embryonic  elements. 

The  second  stage  is  remarkable  for  the  atrophy  of  the  new  elements, 
and  the  development  around  them  of  numerous  fibrils,  which  are  ex- 
tremely fine  and  interlace  in  every  direction.  Thus,  the  cerebral  tissue 
is  hard,  resisting,  and  if  examined  with  high  magnifying  power  the  fibrils 
are  seen  to  form  a  true  network,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  found  atrophied 
nervous  elements  and  small  round  or  oval  nucleated  cells. 

In  the  same  brain  both  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  found. 

Idiopathic  sclerosis  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  met  with  in 
idiots,  cretins,  and  sometimes  in  epileptics  ;  most  frequently  the  lesion  is 
then  localized. 

When  the  disease  involves  only  one  or  two  of  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions, they  are  at  first  found  turgid,  semi-transparent,  soft  and  gelatinous 
to  the  touch  ;  later  they  are  small,  not  prominent,  and  so  hard  that  the 
.nail  can  barely  indent  them. 

This  sclerosis  almost  exclusively  invades  the  convolutions.  There  is 
seen  a  lesion  of  the  nerve  cells  in  the  convolutions,  which  we  have  several 
times  noticed ;  it  consists  in  a  very  evident  removal  of  pigment  from  them. 
The  cells  are  absolutely  free  from  pigment,  and  transparent,  a  little  atro- 
phied although  they  preserve  their  angular  shape.  When  the  lesion  is 
very  chronic,  and  the  tissue  very  hard,  the  nervous  elements,  both  cells 
and  fibres,  are  nearly  all  atrophied  or  have  completely  disappeared. 

There  almost  always  constantly  exist,  in  sclerosis  of  the  brain,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  atrophied  convolutions  and  in  their  substance,  nume- 
rous disseminated  corpora  amylacea. 

Finally,  with  sclerosis  may  be  classed  the  lesions  of  the  brain,  occur- 
ring around  cerebral  tumors  and  particularly  large  tubercles.  There 
occurs  a  new  formation  of  embryonic  tissue  which  atrophies  and  is  re- 
placed by  fibrils,  exactly  as  in  the  second  stage  of  sclerosis.     Chronic 
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Sircomata  of  brain.  Figure  shows  the  bound- 
ary between  the  nervous  tissue  and  the  sarco- 
matous  growth,  sarcomatous  growth  to  the  left. 
High  power.     {Himilton.) 


encephalitis  is  seen  as  a  concentric  zone,  frequently  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, surrounding  cerebral  tumors. 

Tumors  of  the  Brain. — Sarcomata. — These  occur  in  two  distinct 
varieties,  the  same  as  in  the  meninges.     The  neuroglia  sarcoma  (glioma), 

and  the  angiolithic  sarcoma  (psam- 
moma).     (See  pp.  83,  85.) 

Fibromata. — Fibromata  of  the 
brain  are  rare.  We  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  one,  which  was 
located  in  the  white  substance  of  the 
right  cerebral  peduncle.  It  was  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  composed  of  fine 
waving  fibrils,  not  changed  by  acetic 
acid,  and  small  nucleated  cells. 

A  liiioma,  part  of  which  was  os- 
sified, has  been  reported  by  Benja- 
min. 

Oareinomata  seldom  occur  in  the 
brain ;  sarcomata  have  frequently 
been  confounded  with  them. 

We  have  observed  a  papillojna  of 
considerable  size  situated  upon  the 
ependyma  of  the  third  ventricle,  and 
projecting  into  the  lateral  ventricles 
through  the  foramen  of  Monro.  This  badding  mass,  engorged  with  a 
milky  juice,  surrounded  by  softened  cerebral  tissue,  could  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  carcinoma.  It  consisted  of  a  cauliflower-like  growth,  formed 
of  vessels  more  or  less  dilated,  covered  with  pavement  cells,  which  in 
desquamating  gave  to  the  fluid  its  milky  appearance. 

\_SypJiilitic  alteratioyis  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  brain  have  already 
been  mentioned  (see  p.  331).  Charcot  and  Gombault  describe  a  syiDhil- 
itic  lesion  of  the  brain  substance  which  essentially  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  disseminated  or  confluent  small  nodules,  either  upon  the  surface 
or  in  the  depth  of  the  nerve  centres.  These  nodules  usually  present 
three  zones,  the  histological  characteristics  of  which  will  be  understood 
by  reference  to  fig.  208.  The  initial  lesion  seems  to  affect  the  con- 
nective tissue  corpuscles  of  the  neuroglia.  They  first  hypertrophy, 
then  either  fatty  degenerate  and  disappear,  or,  after  the  irritative  hyper- 
trophy has  reached  its  acme,  the  progressive  alterations  common  to  irri- 
tated connective  tissue  elsewhere  may  supervene,  viz.,  cicatricial  con- 
traction, etc.  These  authors  are  not  positive  whether  there  is  an  actual 
new  formation  of  branched  cells  of  the  neuroglia,  but  they  declare  that 
such  cells  are  present  in  greatly  increased  numbers.] 

Tubercles. — In  external  appearance,  tubercles  of  the  brain  resemble 
sarcomatous  formations.  Instead  of  being  small,  like  tuberculous  granula- 
tions of  other  organs,  they  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pea  or  even  that  of 
the  fist. 

Their  external  characters  are  generally  marked.  They  are  hard, 
compact,  and  so  blended  with  the  brain  tissue  that  it  is  not  possible  to  enu- 
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cleate  them.  By  making  a  section  through  their  centre  including  the 
surrounding  tissue,  it  is  seen  that  the  centre  is  yellow  and  soft,  and  that 
their  peripheral  layer  gray  and  semi-transparent  is  directly  continuous 
with  the  cerebral  tissue.     The  portion  of  brain  which  surrounds  the 


Syphilitic  lesion  of  the  nerve  centres.  A.  Elements  from  B  i  Blanched  cells  mi ch  enlarged, 
belonging  to  the  neuroglia.  6.  The  same  elements  fatty  degenerated.  B.  Portion  of  a  thin  section 
through  a  small  syphilitic  nodule  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  a.  External  zone  nearly  normal,  in  which 
enlarged  ramified  cells  are  scattered  among  the  nerve  tubes.  6.  Middle  zone,  almost  exclusively 
constituted  by  large  branched  corpuscles  mixed  with  a  few  round  cells,  d.  Bloodvessel,  partly 
covered  by  a  mass  of  granular  cells,    e.  Central  portion  of  nodule,  consisting  of  round  granular  cells. 

tubercle,  presents  all  the  stages  of  active  neuroglia  proliferation.  Large 
cells  with  several  nuclei,  as  well  as  changes  of  the  vessels  are  met  with. 
If  a  vessel  running  into  a  tubercle  is  carefully  examined,  its  lymph  sheath 
is  found  filled  with  numerous  embryonic  elements,  united  together  by  an 
intercellular  substance,  when  it  is  yet  in  the  midst  of  normal  nervous 
elements.  As  soon  as  it  penetrates  the  gray,  semi-transparent  zone  of 
the  tubercle,  the  sheath  suddenly  dilates,  and  the  entire  vessel  appears 
three  times  its  normal  size.  Reaching  the  central  part  of  the  tubercle, 
it  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  granulo-fatty  degeneration. 

Throughout  their  whole  course  in  the  tuberculous  mass,  the  vessels  are 
obstructed  by  fibrin. 

Tubercle  of  the  brain  may  appear  as  a  single  tumor.  Very  often 
tuberculous  granulations,  disseminated  or  in  groups  are  seen  at  their 
periphery. 

An  examination  of  cerebral  tubercles  with  the  microscope  reveals  the 
same  characters,  the  same  arrangement  of  structure,  as  found  in  tubercles 
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of  other  organs :  small  cells  united  by  a  granular  substance,  vessels 
obliterated  by  fibrin,  granular  degeneration  of  the  elements  in  the  cen- 
tra;l  part  of  the  tumor,  etc. 

Neuromata. — Medullary  or  ganglionic  neuromata,  that  is,  tumors  con- 
sisting of  nerve  cells  and  neuroglia,  have  been  seen  upon  the  surface  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain.     (See  page  137.) 

Cysts.' — These  often  develop  from  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus  ; 
they  are  serous  and  transparent.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  cysts 
may  result  from  softening  of  a  hemorrhagic  focus,  or  of  an  area  of  in- 
farction. 


Sect.  Ill— Pathological  Histology  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Congestion. — Congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  occurs  during  congestion 
and  inflammation  of  the  spinal  meninges,  in  typhoid  fever,  in  some  cases 
of  rheumatism,  in  febrile  diseases,  and  in  chronic  lesions  of  the  heart. 
It  is  characterized  by  distension  of  the  vessels.  Schroder  van  der  Kolk 
has  advanced  the  opinion  that,  in  every  case  of  epilepsy,  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  congested ;  but  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  established  by 
observations. 

Hbmorehage. — This  lesion  is  very  rare  comparatively  to  that  of  the 
brain ;  however,  it  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  is  characterized  by  an 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  gray  substance.  The  hemorrhage  is 
usually  seated  in  the  gray  centres  of  the  cord,  and  it  may  extend  some 
distance  (15  centimetres,  Liouville). 

According  to  Charcot  and  Hayem,  this  lesion  is  always  consecutive 
to  myelitis. 

Softening. — A  softening  which  follows  an  arterial  embolus  or  an 
atheroma  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  seldom  occurs  ;  the  lesion  is 
limited  to  a  region  of  the  organ  varying  in  extent. 

The  color,  consistence,  and  structure  of  the  softened  portion  vary 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  several  forms  of  cerebral  softening 
studied  above,  so  that  a  minute  description  is  not  necessary.  Sometimes 
the  softened  part  is  diffluent,  whitish,  and  opaque,  giving  upon  section  a 
milky  fluid  ;  or  it  may  be  dry,  yellow,  shrunken,  and  atrophied ;  the 
hardness  is  only  apparent,  for  a  small  stream  of  water  causes  a  separation 
of  the  elements,  which,  mixing  with  the  water,  give  to  the  latter  a  milky 
appearance.  In  both  cases  there  are  found,  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion, as  in  the  brain,  numerous  granular  corpuscles  coming  from  the 
granular  destruction  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerve  fibres,  as 
well  as  altered  vessels  the  lymph  sheath  of  which  is  filled  with  the  same 
elements. 

Softening  of  the  spinal  cord  is  very  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  com- 
pression by  a  tumor  of  the  spinal  meninges,  by  an  osseous  tumor  or  by 
chronic  affections  of  the  vertebrae,  as  in  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine.  It 
may  also  be  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  brain,  which  has  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  a  cerebral  hemisphere. 
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Secondary  Degeneration  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — Whenever  a  focus 
of  softening  or  hemorrhage  of  any  extent  exists  in  the  corpus  striatum, 
in  the  thalamus  opticus,  or  upon  the  surface 
of  the  convolutions,  the  white  fasciculi  which 
go  from  this  part  to  the  periphery  undergo 
atrophy  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  medul- 
lary substance. 

The  cerebral  peduncle  of  the  diseased  side 
is  gray  and  atrophied  ;  the  pyramid  shows  the 
same  atrophy  and  change  in  color,  so  that  the 
olivary  body  is  more  prominent  upon  this 
than  upon  the  opposite  side. 

After  the  decussation  in  the  pyramids,  it 
is  the  side  opposite  to  the  cerebral  lesion,  and 
in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  that 
the  changes  of  the  nerve  fibres  are  continued 
to  a  varying  extent. 

The  softened  portion  of  the  lateral  column 
is  confined  to  its  most  posterior  region.  (See 
6, 6',  6",  fig.  209.) 


It  is  in  hemorrhages  or  softening  of  the 


Secondary  degenerations;  of  the 
spinal  cold.  &,  6/  &,"  were  ob- 
tained from  a  case  of  an  old  lesion 
of  tlie  right  hemispliere.  The 
shaded  portions  indicate  the  loca- 
tion of  the  secondary  degenera- 
tion, b.  Locationof  the  alteration 
in  the  left  lateral  column  of  the 
cervical  region.  &'.  The  same 
lesion  in  the  dorsal  region,  h" . 
The  same  lesion  in  the  lumbar  en- 
largement. The  three  prepara- 
tions c,  c',  c",  show  sections  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  and  lum- 
bar region  below  a  point  where 
the  marrow  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  compression,  the  shaded 
parts  represent  the  location  and 
extent  at  the  descending  degene- 
ration. 


corpus  striatum,  accompanied  with  destruction 
of  the  internal  capsule,  that  these  secondary 
descending  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  are  most 
marked. 

When  the  secondary  degeneration  is  con- 
siderable, it  may  be  recognized,  upon  section 
of  the  fresh  cord,  by  the  unaided  eye,  In 
the  areas  above  mentioned  the  white  substance 
has  become  gray  or  yellow  in  color.  But 
generally,  in  order  to  localize  the  seat  of  de- 
generation, it  is  necessary  to  harden  the  cord  and  examine  it  microscop- 
ically. 

Preparations  made  from  the  fresh  cord  show,  in  these  areas,  nume- 
rous granular  corpuscles  possessing  a  nucleus,  elements  which  are  free  or 
contained  in  the  lymph  sheaths,  and  an  atrophy  or  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  nerve  fibres.  In  cases  where  the  disease  could  be 
traced  back  for  a  considerable  time,  the  granular  corpuscles  were  found 
to  be  less  numerous,  and  there  existed  a  greater  number  of  neuroglia  cells, 
or  embryonic  cells,  than  in  the  normal  condition ;  there  was,  in  a  word, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  in  these  regions. 

When  the  spinal  cord  is  injured  by  the  pressure  of  a  tuberculous, 
carious,  displaced  or  destroyed  vertebra  in  Pott's  disease,  there  gener- 
ally follows  a  very  complex  process. 

Suppuration  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tissues  which  surround 
the  diseased  vertebrae  and  spinal  meninges  are  always  present.  Tuber- 
culous granulations  of  the  meninges  are  sometimes  seen.  These  inflam- 
mations and  irritations  by  contiguity  of  the  spinal  cord  explain  the  fact  of 
the  great  frequency  of  softening  in  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  while  in 
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the  greatest  displacements  of  the  vertebral  column  caused  by  rachitis, 
the  spinal  cord  remains  intact  because  the  spinal  meninges  are  normal. 

In  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  and  in  all  tumors  either  of  the  verte- 
brae or  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  occasion  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  meninges  and  a  softening  of  the  cord, 
the  latter  is  softened,  ■whitish  and  opaque,  or  yel- 
lowish, for  a  space  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
tumor. 

When  the  spinal  cord  is  thus  destroyed  in  a  seg- 
ment, the  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  situated  above 
and  below  undergo  changes  which,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  Turck,  Bouchard,  and  ourselves, 
seem  to  be  constant.     They  are  as  follows:  — 

The  posterior  columns  show  a  secondary  degene- 
ration almost  throughout  their  entire  extent  (see 
fig.  210)  above  the  point  of  softening,  while  below 
only  the  lateral  columns  experience  a  change  (see 
fig.  209,  (7,  c',  and  c");  the  alteration  consists  in 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres,  in  their 
atrophy,  and  in  the  presence  of  numerous  granular 
corpuscles. 

The  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  posterior  columns 
gradually  tapers,  as  one  ascends  the  cord,  so  that 
it  terminates  in  a  thin  filament  in  the  middle  and 
posterior  part  of  the  posterior  column.  (Pig.  210, 
c,  c',  c",  and  c'".) 

The  lesions  in  the  anterior  columns  terminate 
also  in  the  same  manner  as  one  descends  the  cord  ; 
their  seat  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  degenera- 
tion consecutive  to  a  destruction  of  a  hemisphere, 
that  is,  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  columns. 

A   sarcoma  which  we   saw  in  the   nerves  of  a 

horse's  tail,  had  compressed  and   degenerated   the 

nerves   at  the  point  of  the  tumor  ;   in  this  case  the   posterior  columns  of 

the  cord  had  undergone  a  similar  degeneration  throughout  its   entire 

len^ith.  (Fig.  211.) 

What  is  the  cause  of  secondary  degenerations  ascending  in  the  poste- 
rior columns  and  descending  in  the  lateral  columns  ?  It  is  certainly  con- 
nected to  the  circumstance  that  divided  nerve  fibres  become  granular  in 
the  part  separated  from  their  nutritive  centre.  The  experiments  of 
Waller  have  shown  that  if  the  motor  nerves  or  anterior  roots  of  spinal 
nerves  are  divided,  their  peripheral  portions  degenerate,  while  the  central 
ends  preserving  their  connection  with  the  nerve  cells  of  the  anterior 
cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  remain  normal.  The  same  experimenter  has 
shown  that  the  lesion  of  nerves  pursues  an  opposite  direction  when  the 
posterior  roots  are  divided;  the  part  of  the  roots  remaining  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  is  normal,  while  the  sensitive  root 
which  penetrates  the  spinal  cord  becomes  granular. 

Thus,  the  changes  which  are  seen  in  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  spinal 
cord,  in  these  cases,  are  explained  by  a  separation  from  their  trophic 


Ascendjug  degeneration 
of  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  spinal  marrow  in  a 
case  of  compression  of  the 
cord  at  the  lower  portion 
of  the  dorsal  region,  e 
Lesion  of  the  posterior 
columns  in  the  dorsal  re- 
gion above  the  point  of 
compression,  e'.  Lesions 
above  less  extensive,  t", 
e'".  Lesion  less  and  less 
extensive  in  proportion  as 
the  cervical  region  is 
traversed. 
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cells.     But  there  still  remains  much  obscurity  about  this  question,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  course  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  spinal  column. 

The  results  of  physiological  experiments  made  by  Vulpian  to  elucidate 
this  question  do  not  agree  with  those  given  by  pathologists.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  producing  ascending  and  descending 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  in  guinea-pigs  or  pigeons 
by  the  destruction  of  a  segment  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row. 

In  the  disease  which  will  be  described  as  sclerose 
en  plaques,  in  which  the  gray  centres  and  white 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  irregularly  destroyed, 
secondary  degenerations  of  the  nerve  fibres  are 
never  seen. 

Vulpian  concludes  that  the  secondary  degenera- 
tion is  not  solely  due  to  the  separation  of  the  nerves 
from  their  cells,  but  he  believes  that  the  change  is 
due  to  the  persistence  of  the  irritation. 

Finally,  when  an  examination  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  made,  from  persons  who  have  previously  suffered 
amputation  of  the  thigh,  or  from  animals  which 
have  had  the  sciatic  nerve  divided,  the  secondary 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  may  occur  not  only  in 
the  posterior  white  columns,  but  also  in  the  anterior 
columns  and  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua. 
(Vulpian.) 


Secondary  degeneration 
ol"  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  marrow  in  a 
case  of  compression  of  the 
nerves  of  a  horse's  tail.  d. 
Lesions  of  the  posterior 
column  of  the  low  part  of 
the  lumbar  enlargement. 
d' .  The  same  lesion  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement,  d".  Lesion 
in  the  dorsal  region,  d"'. 
The  same  lesion  in  the 
cervical  enlargement. 


Myelitis. — Under  this  name  may  be  described 
a  series  of  very  different  pathological  states,  in 
which  there  exists  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  several  elements  of  the  spinal  cord.  By  the 
term  myelitis  is  understood  not  only  true  inflamma- 
tions, characterized  by  the  formation  of  new  elements,  embryonic  cells, 
white  blood  corpuscles  or  pus  corpuscles  scattered  between  the  elements 
of  the  cord,  but  also  increase  of  the  elements  and  thickening  of  the  neu- 
roglia, known  as  sclerosis.  Certain  atrophies  of  the  nerve  elements,  which 
constitute  the  only  lesions  found  at  the  autopsy,  are  likewise  dependent 
upon  inflammation. 

Acute  suppurative  myelitis,  may  occur  in  epidemic  spinal  meningitis, 
or  in  consequence  of  ulcerations  of  the  sacrum  which  involve  the  spinal 
dura  mater.  The  myelitis  is  then  superficial  and  consecutive  to  the 
meningitis. 

In  some  cases  of  gangrenous  ulcerations  in  the  insane,  the  puriform 
exudations,  the  inflamed  membranes,  and  even  the  surface  of  the  spinal 
cord,  assume  the  characters  and  odor  of  gangrene.  This  lesion  may  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons,  and  inferior  part  of  the  brain. 

Metastatic  abscesses  may  occur  in  the  spinal  cord  from  purulent  infec- 
tion, as  they  do  in  all  other  organs. 

Simple  acute  m2/«?if2s,non-suppurative,  is  at  times  diffused,  involving  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  axis  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord 
(central  myelitis)  ;  sometimes  it  is  localized.     The  histological  lesions  in 
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both  varieties  are  the  same  as  in  encephalitis.  The  medullary  substance 
is  softened ;  its  color  is  whitish,  pink,  yellowish,  or  chocolate,  depending 
upon  the  congestion  of  the  vessels,  and  numbers  of  red  corpuscles  escaped 
into  the  softened  part.  Points  of  ecchymoses  and  distended  vessels  may 
sometimes  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  By  microscopic  examination 
there  are  found  granular  nerve  fibres,  numerous  white  blood  corpuscles, 
some  normal  others  filled  with  blood  pigment,  fatty  granules,  and  granular 
corpuscles.     The  same  elements  exist  in  the  perivascular  lymph  sheaths. 

This  form  of  myelitis,  when  it  is  diffused  and  general,  extends  for  some 
distance  from  the  central  mass  of  the  spinal  cord,  and,  according  to 
Charcot  and  Hayem,  it  is  in  these  cases  that  hemorrhages  of  the  spinal  cord 
occur.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  cord  as  in  the  brain,  softening  may  be 
the  cause  of  hemorrhages,  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  primary 
lesion,  for  primary  hemorrhages  also  occasion  a  softening  of  the  tissue 
and  infiltration  of  the  neighboring  tissue  with  white  blood  corpuscles, 
pigment,  and  granular  corpuscles.  This  variety  of  the  disease  is  rapidly 
fatal.  Localized  myelitis  may  present  further  modifications,  such  as 
complete  degeneration,  separation,  and  atrophy  of  the  parts  where  the 
lesion  is  located,  in  which  case  it  exactly  resembles  limited  chronic 
softening. 

The  lesions  described  as  characteristic  of  myelitis,  the  importance  and 
nature  of  which  have  not  yet  been  determined,  are  :  — 

1st.  Hypertrophy  and  varicose  condition  of  the  axis  cylinder  of  the 
nerve  fibres,  observed  by  Frommann  m  sclerosis,  afterwards  verified  by 
several  authors  ;  Charcot  has  seen  this  condition  of  the  axis  cylinders  in 
recent  acute  myelitis. 

2d.  A  colossal  hypertrophy  of  the  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the 
spinal  cord,  observed  by  Charcot  in  the  same  conditions,  and  appearing 
to  be  due  to  the  same  cause. 

3d.  Foci  of  granular  degeneration,  described  by  Lockhart  Clarke, 
consisting  in  irregular  masses,  which  seem  to  come  from  a  coagulation  of 
albuminous  fluid  containing  granules.  These  masses  are  contained  in 
irregular  cavities  excavated  in  the  spinal  cord.  As  these  cavities  are 
seen  especially  after  hardening  the  cord  in  chromic  acid,  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  least  traction  is  sufficient  to  tear  the  medullary  fibres,  it 
seems  to  us  probable  that  they  are  produced  artificially. 

4th.  The  numerous  and  excellent  works,  which  have  recently  been 
published  in  France  by  Charcot,  Vulpian,  and  their  pupils.  Provost, 
Joffroy,  etc.,  demonstrate  that  there  exists  an  atrophy  of  the  cells  and  of 
the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  infantile  paralysis,  in  general 
spinal  paralysis  of  the  adult  (Duchenne),  and  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  Charcot  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  atrophy  is  due  to  a 
primary  myelitis,  limited  to  certain  groups  of  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua, 
which  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz.  Laborde,  Roo-er, 
and  Damaschino,  regard  infantile  paralysis  as  caused  by  a  myelitis  with 
proliferation  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  neuroglia.  These  very  inter- 
esting observations  do  not,  however,  seem  to  us  sufficient  to  establish  in 
a  positive  and  definite  manner  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  preced- 
ing diseases. 

Interstitial  Myelitis  or  Sclerosis. — In  this  variety  of  myelitis  the  eel- 
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lular  elements  of  the  neuroglia  are  increased,  this  tissue  is  thickened  and 
the  nerve  fibres  are  secondarily  atrophied.  The  lesion  occurs  frequently 
in  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  limited  to  certain  regions,  giving  rise  to  special 
symptoms  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  disease. 

Thus  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  colwiins  is  the  anatomical  lesion  of  pro- 
gressive locomotor  ataxia  ;  disseminated  sclerosis  (sclerose  en   plaques) 
irregularly  distributed  corresponds  to  para- 
plegias, with  contraction  or  relaxation  of  tlie  Fiff-  212. 
limbs,  and  tremblings,   etc.     Sclerosis  has 
been  found  localized  in  the  lateral  columns 
alone,  lateral  sclerosis  (^sclerose  rubanee), 
and  upon  the  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
consequence  of  a  chronic  meningitis  (^sclerose 
annulaire') . 

Sclerosis  of  the  Posterior  Columns. — 
The  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns seen  in  all  cases  of  progressive  loco- 
motor ataxia,  is    characterized  macroscopi-      Postei-ior  spinai  sclerosis.    (After 
cally  by  a  gray  color  and  a  peculiar  trans-  Charcot.) 

lucency  of  the  posterior  columns.     The  pia 

mater  is  almost  always  thickened,  and  very  closely  adherent  to  the  dis- 
eased portions  of  the  cord. 

Two  diiferent  stages  may  be  distinguished  in  the  course  of  this  alter- 
ation. 

At  the  beginning  there  exists  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  neu- 
roglia elements,  and  the  diseased  parts  appear  slightly  tumefied  ;  in  the 
second  stage  there  is  atrophy  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  neuroglia, 
thickening  of  its  fibrous  tissue,  and  atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns. 

A  small  portion  of  the  semi-transparent  gray  substance  of  the  dis- 
eased part  prepared  from  a  fresh  cord,  after  teasing  in  water,  presents 
in  the  first  stage  numerous  embryonic  elements  possessing  a  round  or  an 
oval  nucleus.  These  cellular  elements  are  imbedded  in  an  amorphous 
granular  substance.  The  nerve  fibi'es  ai'e  preserved,  as  also  are  the 
nerve  cells  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  cornua.  The  vessels  in  the 
diseased  region  have  their  lymph  sheaths  dilated,  and  filled  with  granu- 
lar lymph  corpuscles. 

Thin  transverse  sections  of  the  cord,  studied  microscopically,  show  the 
antero-lateral  columns  healthy,  and  the  posterior  columns  altered.  In 
the  former,  the  nerve  fibres  are  seen  to  be  regularly  separated  from  each 
other  by  their  partitions  of  neuroglia  and  by  the  vessels.  The  neuroglia 
presents  at  intervals  a  few  small  cellular  elements. 

In  the  posterior  columns,  the  nerve  fibres  vary  in  diameter,  some 
are  very  small,  although  still  retaining  their  axis  cylinder  and  sheath  of 
medullary  substance  ;  others  are  normal  in  size,  or  larger  than  in  health, 
and  their  axis  cylinder  may  be  considerably  hypertrophied.  Between 
the  nerve  fibres,  the  neuroglia  presents  linear  or  round  collections  of 
small  elements,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  alone  visible. 

Longitudinal  sections  of  the  spinal  cord,  where  we  are  able  to  compare 
25 
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the  posterior  columBS  with  the  anterior  columns,  show  the  same  histolo- 
gical details. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  posterior  columns  are 
fused  too-ether  by  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  in    thepia 

mater,  which,  in  the  normal  condition  dips  into 
this  fissure,  and  separates  them  one  from  the 
other.  This  connective  tissue  acts  as  cicatricial 
tissue,  and  intimately  unites  the  two  columns 
which  previously  were  only  in  contact  with 
each  other.  From  this  fusion  as  well  as  from 
the  considerable  atrophy  which  all  the  nerve 
fibres  undergo,  there  result  a  very  notable 
atrophy  and  shrinking  of  the  entire  posterior 
columns,  so  that  the  posterior  cornua  of  the 
gray  substance  are  brought  nearer  together. 
(See  fig.  212  ) 

Transverse  sections  show  that  the  nerve 
fibres  are  separated  by  a  tissue  which  with 
low  power  appears  granular,  but  with  higher 
power  it  is  found  composed  of  very  fine  interlacing  fibrils,  with  a  few  oval 
atrophied  nuclei  at  intervals.  The  nerve  fibres  are  thin,  but  their  axis 
cylinder  always  exists.  By  some  authors  it  is  maintained  that  the  nerve 
elements  have  disappeared  when  the  sclerosis  has  reached  this  stage  ;  but 


Fig.  213. 


Sclerosis  of  Spinal  Cord.  A 
transverse  section,  showing  much 
increase  of  the  neuroglia  between 
the  cut  enrls  of  the  nerve-fibres. 
X  200.     (Green.) 


Fig.  214. 


Appearance  of  capillary  bloodvessels  in  an  early  stage  of  sclerosis,      a.  Neuclei  of  endothelia, 
which  are  not  much  altered,    d.  Increase  and  proliferation  of  the  pervascular  cells.     High  power. 


they  are  always  present,  and  may  be  demonstrated  in  sections  colored 
with  carmine  ;  when  the  lesion  is  far  advanced,  the  fibres  may  be  reduced 
to  their  axis  cylinder,  the  medullary  sheath  having  entirely  disappeared. 

A  peculiarity  of  these  scleroses  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries  and  small  vessels.  This  thickening  is  due  to  a  pro- 
liferation of  the  elements  which  constitute  their  walls  ;  they  become 
rigid,  and  their  calibre  is  diminished.  At  the  same  time,  numerous 
corpora  amylacia  are  observed  in.  the  neuroglia,  alongside  of  the  vessels 
and  especially  beneath  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  pia  mater. 

The  pia  mater  covering  the  posterior  columns  also  participates  in 
the  chronic  inflammation ;  it  is  thickened,  and  becomes  closely  adherent 
to  the  spinal  cord. 

The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  have  become  transparent,  and 
so  small,  that,  instead  of  being  double  the  size  of  the  anterior  roots,  as 
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they  are  in  the  normal  condition,  they  are  only  half  the  size,  or  even 
less. 

In  locomotor  ataxia,  the  lesion  is  not  always  limited  to  the  posterior 
columns ;  it  sometimes  encroaches  a  little  upon  the  contiguous  cortical 
portion  of  the  lateral  columns. 

It  is  generally  in  the  lumbar  region  that  the  lesion  of  the  posterior 
columns  is  oldest  and  most  advanced  ;  the  dorsal  and  cervical  regions 
are  usually  less  diseased.  The  tubercula  quadragemina,  the  optic  tracts, 
and  the  optic  nerves  themselves  may  be  atrophied,  grayish,  and  semi-trans- 
parent ;  at  times,  even  the  hypoglossal  nerve  may  present  the  same  lesions. 


Fig.  215. 


Fis.  216. 


Aatero  lateral  sclerosis.    {Charcot.) 


Isolated  ganglion  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  showing 
the  various  stages  of  degeneration,  a.  Kormal 
nerve  cell,  with  _its  prolongations  and  nncleus. 
e.  A  nerve  cell  still  showing  its  branches,  hut  the 
latter  are  atrophied,  and  the  body  of  the  cell  is  so 
filled  with  colored  granules  that  the  nucleus  cannot 
he  seen.  b,f,d.  Nerve  cells  still  more  altered,  u. 
g.  Nerve  cells  more  altered  ;  they  have  lost  their  pro- 
longations, h.  A  nerve  cell  in  the  last  stage  of  do. 
generation,  the  granular  element  is  brealiiog  up  into 
small  fragments.    High  power. 


The  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  confined 
entirely  to  the  posterior  columns.  In  an  observation  made  by  Pierrot, 
these  columns  were  only  altered  in  close  proximity  to  the  posterior 
cornua. 

The  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  and  those  of  the  gray  centres  of  the 
spinal  cord,  appear  absolutely  normal  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

With  respect  to  the  white  columns  of  the  cord,  disseminated  sclerosis 
(sclerose  en  placques)  and  lateral  sclerosis  (sclerose  ruban^e)  are  his- 
tologically identical  with  the  above-described  lesion,  the  only  difference 
being  the  parts  involved.  [In  lateral  sclerosis,  in  disseminated  sclerosis, 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  in  some  other  spinal  lesions,  the 
nerve  cells  of  the  gray  cornua  are  either  primarily  or  secondarily  in- 
volved. Some  of  these  nerve-cells  undergo  a  cloudy  swelling,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  pigmentation,  and  granulo-fatty  degeneration.    The  final  result 
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may  be  a  marked  atrophy  of  these  elements  or  they  may  break  up  into 
small  fragments  and  totally  disappear.  (See  fig.  216.)]  The  connective 
tissue  surrounding  the  central  canal,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  sclerosis, 
is  in  a  state  of  proliferation,  and  the  canal  itself  is  filled  and  distended 
with  epithelial  cells. 

In  tetmius,  Demme  has  described  lesions  similar  to  those  of  sclerosis, 
disseminated  throughout  the  entire  spinal  cord.  Michaud  recognized 
analogous  appearances — in  particular,  a  hypertrophy  of  the  neuroglia 
elements  which  are  found  in  the  gray  commissure  surrounding  the  central 
canal.  Our  examinations  of  analogous  cases  showed  only  a  normal  con- 
dition in  this  location. 

Tumors  of  the  Spinal  Cord.' — Tumors  of  the  spinal  cord  very  seldom 
occur,  and,  when  met  with,  are  generally  located  upon  the  meninges. 
They  do  not  differ  from  tumors  of  the  brain  and  cerebral  meninges. 
Lancereaux  has  reported  a,  fibrous  tumor,  developed  in  the  central  canal, 
occupying  a  part  of  its  length.  We,  also,  have  seen  a  small  fibroma 
developed  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Glioma  and  psammoma  may  occur  in  the  spinal  meninges  ;  tubercles 
also  are  met  with  in  the  same  structures. 

In  the  inferior  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  frequently  in  old  persons,  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater  present  calcifying  and  ossifying  patches. 


PAET   III. 

DISEASES  OF  ORGANS. 


SECTION  I. 

EESPIRATORY  APPARATUS. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

NORMAL  HISTOLOGY. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  of  a  system  of  ramified  passages, 
which  terminate  in  the  lungs,  an  arrangement  something  like  the  ducts 
of  acinous  glands.  The  different  parts  comprise  the  larynx,  the  trachea, 
the  bronchi,  and  the  air  vesicles.  The  mouth  and  the  pharynx  appertain 
more  particularly  to  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  their  lesions  will  be  con- 
sidered under  that  head.  The  nasal  fossae,  however,  may  be  properly 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

Several  portions  of  the  nasal  fossae  present  a  difference  in  structure. 
The  anterior  entrance  bristles  with  hairs  stiff  enough  to  arrest  small 
foreign  bodies  suspended  in  the  air,  and  is  covered  with  a  stratified  pave- 
ment epithelium.  The  nasal  fossae,  properly  named,  are  lined  by  the 
Schneiderian  membrane. 

The  Schneiderian  membrane  possesses  over  its  entire  surface  a  ciliated 
cylindrical  epithelium,  and,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
is  thick  and  very  vascular.  Moreover  mucous  glands  are  imbedded  in 
it,  and  empty  upon  its  surface.  The  olfactory  region  is  especially 
remarkable  for  the  termination  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  In  this  region 
the  mucous  membrane  is  thickest,  and  presents  a  yellowish  tint.  Its 
cells,  cylindrical  and  implanted  upon  the  connective  tissue  by  a  fili- 
form ramifying  extremity,  do  not  always  possess  vibratile  cilia.  The 
mucous  glands  are  replaced  by  tubular  glands  analogous  to  those  of 
Lieberkiihn,  which  contain  cells  infiltrated  with  yellow  or  brown  pigment 
granules.  The  pale  nerve  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  terminate  in 
a  long,  slim  rod,  situated  among  the  cylindrical  cells.  Upon  the  course 
of  these  terminal  nervous  filaments,  which  are  a  little  varicose,  is  often 
found  an  ovoid  vesicular  nucleus. 

The  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  bronchi  are  composed  of  a  mucous 
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membrane,  which  covers  their  internal  surface,  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
framework,  of  striated  and  unstriated  muscles,  of  vessels  and  of  nerves. 
The  mucous  membrane  upon  the  epiglottis  and  the  inferior  vocal  cords 
is  covered  with  a  stratified  pavement  epithelium ;  upon  the  rest  of  the 
laryngeal  cavity  as  well  as  upon  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  it  presents  at 

Fig.  217. 


Part  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  bronchial  tube  from  tlie  Pig,  having  a  diameter  of  about  l-60th  of 
an  inch.  X '^"^^-  ^-  External  fibrous  layer.  &.  Muscular  layer,  c.  Internal  fibrous  layer,  d.  Epi- 
thelial layer.    /.  One  of  the  surrounding  alveoli. 

its  surface  cjdindrical  cells  with  vibratile  hairs ;  at  the  termination  of  the 
bronchioles  in  the  pulmonary  acini  the  epithelium  becomes  squamous. 

Beneath  the  epithelium  the  cerium  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  com- 
posed of  two  layers  ;  immediately  below  the  epithelium  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea  the  first  layer  is  mainly  comjDOsed  of  elastic  fibres,  and  it  is  limited 
internally  by  a  thin  homogeneous  layer(.011  mm.)  upon  which  are  planted 
the  cylindrical  cells.  At  the  salient  part  of  the  inferior  vocal  cord  there 
are  numerous  papillae  which  resemble  those  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  fingers. 
They  are  covered  by  pavement  epithelium.  This  superficial  layer  of 
the  chorium  consists  everywhere  of  reticulated  connective  tissue,  like 
that  of  the  small  intestine.  This  layer  possesses  a  few  closed  follicles 
C30-50),  exclusively  located  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  ven- 
tricle and  larynx. 

The  second  layer  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  and  elastic  fibres,  which 
lodge  the  acinous  glands,  and  which  connect  the  mucous  membrane  with 
the  muscles  and  the  cartilages. 

The  mucous  glands  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  are  very 
numerous  and  are  racemose.  The  rounded  acini  of  these  glands  con- 
tains pyramidal  cells  with  the  base  applied  to  the  basement  membrane. 
The  cell  nucleus  is  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  protoplasm  is 
clear  and  contains  mucus.  The  ducts  are  paved  with  a  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium. The  structure  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  framework  of  the  larynx 
is  that  of  ordinary  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tissue,  except  that  the  body 
of  the  epiglottis  and  the  cartilages  of  Santorini  and  of  Wrlsberg  consist 
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of  reticiilated  cartilage.  The  fibres  of  the  ground  substance  of  the  car- 
tilages are  continuous  with  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  rings  and  plates  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  represented  by  ordi- 
nary hyaline  cartilage.  The  ligaments  which  unite  the  cartilages  are 
chiefly  composed  of  elastic  tissue. 


Cells  showing  the  reticulum  of  the  protoplasm  iiad  nucleus,  u-.  Columnar  epithelial  cell  provided 
•with  cilia,  the  latter  heing  prolongations  of  the  intra-ccllular  network,  b.  Nucleus  of  a  glandular 
epithelial  cell  from  the  stomach  of  a  newt,  showing  the  intra-nuclear  network,  c.  Endothelial  cell 
of  the  mesentery  of  a  newt,  containing  in  a  hyaline  ground  substance  a  plexus  of  fine  fibre  bundles 
— intra-cellnlar  network — in  connection  with  the  intra-nuclear  network,  d.  Connective  tissue  cor- 
puscle from  mesentery  of  newt,  showing  very  clearly  the  intra-cellular  network  of  fibrils  and  the  hya- 
line ground  substance,  the  former  extends  into  the  branched  processes,  and  is  also  connected  with  the 
more -delicate  intra-nuclear  reticiilum.  e.  Goblet  cell  from  the  stomach  of  a  newt  showing  the 
intra-cellular  network  in  connection  with  fibrils  of  the  intra-nuclear  network,  the  upper  part  of  the 
cell  is  greatly  swollen  by  mncus.    {Klein.) 

The  muscles  of  the  respiratory  passages  are  striated  in  the  larynx, 
unstriated  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  The  distribution  of  the  blood  and 
lymph  vessels  in  the  difierent  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane  presents 
nothing  unusual. 

The  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  is  composed  of  particularly  large  fibres, 
while  in  the  superior  laryngeal  the  nerve  fibres  are  fine.  Upon  the  ter- 
minal plexus  of  the  latter,  microscopic  ganglia  are  to  be  found. 

The  lungs  suspended  in  the  thoracic  cavity  by  the  bronchi  and  trachea, 
are  composed  of  lobes  and  lobules.  The  bronchioles  terminate  in  the 
primitive  lobules  or  infundibula.  An  infundibulum  is  constituted  by  a 
group  of  alveoli  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  common  cavity,  in 
which  the  bronchiole  terminates.  The  form  of  the  infundibulum  is 
conical ;  the  air  vesicles  or  alveoli  which  constitute  it  are  round  or  poly- 
gonal ;  they  may  not  only  be  grouped  together  in  the  infundibulum,  but 
isolated  air  cells  may  occasionally  appear  upon  the  bronchiole  itself. 

Upon  a  thin  section  of  an  inflated  and  dried  lung  the  alveoli  present 
the  form  of  round  or  oval  cavities  bounded  by  thin  septa  of  connective 
tissue  containing  elastic  fibres.     This  extremely  dilatable  fibrous  frame- 
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work  of  the  lung,  which  is  continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  terminal  bron- 
chioles, serves  as  a  support  for  blood  and  lymph  networks,  as  well  as  for 
the  nerves,  and  also  affords  a  basement  for  the  pulmonary  epithelium 
which  lines  the  alveoli.  In  the  terminal  bronchioles  the  epithelium  is 
small,  very  regular,  and  of  the  pavement  variety  ;  upon  the  walls  of  the 
air  vesicles  a  pavement  epithelium  may  be  demonstrated  by  staining  a 

Fig.  219. 


Air-cells  of  human  luog  -witli  interalveolar  septa,    a.  Epithelium.     6.  Elastic  traheculas. 
0-.  Membranous  wall  with  fine  elastic  fihres.     (Carpenter.) 

section  of  fresh  lung  with  nitrate  of  silver.  These  cells  are  thus  shown 
very  readily  in  the  frog  and  small  mammifera,  but  the  same  treatment 
does  not  work  very  successfully  with  man  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  securing  an  autopsy  soon  enough  after  death ;  in  new-born  infants, 
however,  the  epithelium  is  very  easily  seen.  The  cells  uniformly  cover 
the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  and  their  nuclei  are  placed  opposite  the  meshes 
of  the  vascular  network. 

The  bloodvessels  of  the  lungs  are  derived  ft-om  two  sources :  from  the 
bronchial  arteries  which  are  distributed  to  the  bronchi,  they  are  the 
nutrient  vessels ;  and  from  the  pulmonary  artery  whose  ramifications  are 
especially  concerned  in  hsematosis.  The  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  form  in  the  inter-alveolar  septa  a  network  with  extremely  fine  meshes 
which  are  .004,  .005  to  .018  mm.  in  diameter,  while  the  capillaries 
forming  them  are  from  .006  to  .011  mm.  wide.  In  the  state  of  contraction 
or  semi-inflation  of  the  alveoli  these  vessels  are  tortuous,  and  they  elevate 
the  floor  of  the  alveoli  into  ridges  corresponding  to  their  course. 

The  lymph  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  very  numerous.  The  deep  lymph- 
atics arise  from  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  of  the  bloodvessels,  particu- 
larly the  pulmonary  arteries,  and,  according  to  Wiwodzoff  and  others,  from 
the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  also. 
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The  pleura,  the  serous  membrane  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  presents  two 
portions:  the  one,  the  visceral,  covering  the  surface  of  the  lung,  is  thin 
and  consists  of  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue  invested  upon  the 
external  surface  with  large  flat  pavement  cells ;  the  other,  the  parietal, 
is  also  lined  upon  its  free  surface  with  similar  cells,  and  on  the  other 
side  is  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue  framework  of  the  intercostal 
muscles  and  the  ribs.  The  parietal  pleura  is  thick  and  consists  of  two 
layers  of  connective  tissue,  the  one  loose,  situated  immediately  under 
the  endothelium,  the  other  distinctly  fibrous  and  containing  a  large  number 
of  elastic  fibres.  This  membrane  possesses  blood  and  lymph  vessels, 
nerves,  and  according  to  some  histologists  a  few  smooth  muscular  fibres. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 
APPARATUS. 

Sect.  I.— Nasal  Fossae, 

Congestion  ;  Hemorrhage. — -Congestion  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  the 
initial  phenomenon  of  inflammation  or  hemorrhage.  Hemorrhage  or  epis- 
taxis  is  either  primary,  as  that  which  is  seen  in  young  subjects,  or  second- 
ary, such  as  in  typhoid  fever,  scurvy,  etc.  We  do  not  know  the  lesions 
of  the  vessels  which  explain  the  hemorrhages  or  indicate  their  proximate 
or  remote  cause. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mucoits  Membrane  of  the  Nasal  Foss^  ; 
CoRYZA. — Acute  coryza  is  a  congestion  accompanied  by  a  serous  exuda- 
tion. The  first  drops  of  this  exudation  are  transparent,  yet  they  already 
contain  lymph  corpuscles.  The  immediate  presence  of  these  corpuscles  in 
the  serous  discharge  of  coryza  occasions  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
white  blood  corpuscles  escaped  from  the  bloodvessels,  rather  than  the 
product  of  multiplication  of  the  epithelial  cells.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
here  a  very  good  opportunity  for  studying  the  metamorphosis  of  the  epi- 
thelial elements.  The  cylindrical  cells  become  globular  and  divide  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  parts  have  the  diameter,  the  form,  and  the  reac- 
tions of  a  pus  corpuscle,  yet  possess  vibratile  cilia,  a  fact  which  very 
strongly  suggests  their  origin.  {e,f,  d,  fig.  220.)  Such  cells  become  de- 
tached and  mingled  in  the  exuded  serum  with  the  numerous  lymph  cor- 
puscles which  have  escaped  from  the  bloodvessels,  or  have  formed  in  the 
deep  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  give  to  the  exuded  fluid  a 
mucous,  cloudy,  or  puriform  appearance,  according  to  the  number  of  cell 
elements  held  in  suspension. 

An  acute  coryza,  of  a  secondary  character,  is  observed  in  the  exan- 
themata, especially  in  rubeola,  in  erysipelas  of  the  face,  in  diphtheria, 
and  glanders.  Each  of  these  diseases  may  manifest  itself  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossae  by  the  local  character  and  the  pro- 
gress which  characterize  them  upon  the  cutaneous  surfaces. 

The  acute  inflammation  may  be  arrested,  or  it  may  become  chronic. 
Chronic  coryza  and  frequently  recurring  acute  attacks  determine  a  thick- 
ening of  the  submucous  tissue,  as  well  as  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane  itself,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  authors  as  a  pos- 
sible origin  of  polypi  of  the  nasal  fossiB.  It  may  also  be  accompanied 
by  ulcerations  and  even  by  small  abscesses  in  the  submucous  tissue. 
Rarely  do  the  periosteum  or  the  bones  become  involved. 

Chronic  coryza  of  a  specific  character,  or  ozcena,  is  seldom  observed 
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except  in  the  scrofulous  or  the  syphilitic.  Profound  lesions  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  of  the  submucous  tissue,  the  ulcerating  gummata,  the 
necrosis  of  the  bones  which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  nose  or  of  the  roof 


Mucous  transformation  of  cells,  from  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  tlieair  passages,  a.  Degenerated 
cylindrical  cells,  b.  Pus  corpuscle;  c,  the  same  acted  upon  by  acetic  acid,  e,  rf,/.  Cells  coming 
from  tlie  division  of  a  cylindrical  cell,  sliowing  cilia,  g,  li.  Mucous  degenerated  cells  from  the 
nasal  fossae  in  coryza.    j.  Cylindrical  cells,  showing  endogenous  cells.    X  *3^- 

of  the  palate,  give  rise  to  perforations  of  the  vault  or  of  the  arches  of 
the  palate,  to  the  discharge  of  fragments  of  bone,  and  to  sinking  of  the 
nose,  etc. 

TuMOKS  OF  THE  Nasal  Eoss^.  Sfucous  Polypi. — Mucous  polypi, 
generally  found  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nasal  cavities,  are  single 
or  multiple.  Their  pedicle  is  more  or  less  thick,  their  form  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  located,  their  size  varies  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  They  are  soft,  of  a  trembling  mucous 
appearance,  and  are  easily  torn. 

They  arise  by  a  localized  increase  of  the  corium  and  submucous  tis- 
sue of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  latter  covers  their  whole  surface. 
When  the  latter  is  bosselated  and  irregular,  the  mucous  membrane  dips 
into  the  depressions. 

Examining  a  thin  section  of  these  tumors,  it  is  seen  that  their  free  sur- 
face is  bordered  with  a  stratified  layer  of  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium, 
and  in  some  cases  glands  opening  upon  this  free  surface  are  to  be  observed. 
These  glands  may  be  considerably  hypertrophied  or  they  may  have  under- 
gone cystic  dilatation,  etc.  To  this  variety  of  tumor  appertain  those  of  the 
antrum,  described  by  Giraldfes.  In  certain  mucous  polypi  of  the  nasal 
fossae,  on  the  contrai'y,  we  do  not  meet  with  glands.  The  mucous  tissue 
which  forms  the  mass  of  the  tumor  is  very  vascular.  In  a  gelatinous  or 
mucous  ground  substance  are  imbedded,  besides  the  vessels,  connective 
tissue  cells,  which  may  be  round,  fusiform,  or  stellate,  often  having  pro- 
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cesses  which  may  unite  to  form  a  cellular  network,  and  in  varying  amount 
also  bundles  or  fibres  of  connective  tissue.  A  striking  characteristic  of 
these  tumors  is  that  the  portion  which  may  project  beyond  the  nostril 
possesses  a  covering  of  stratified  pavement  epithelium. 

Fibrous  Polypi. — The  fibrous  polypi  of  the  nasal  fossae  arise  from  the 
periosteum,  or  they  may  have  their  origin  even  in  the  bones.  They 
usually  have  their  point  of  attachment  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
cavity.  They  send  prolongations  in  every  direction  into  all  the  cavities, 
either  bending  around  obstacles  or  breaking  through  them,  enlarging  the 
nasal  fossae,  thinning  or  destroying  the  bones,  and  penetrating  by  new 
ways  or  by  natural  openings  (the  spheno-palatine  canals,  for  example), 
into  the  sinuses  which  surround  the  nasal  fossse,  especially  the  zygo- 
matic fossae.  They  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  according  to  Muron, 
they  possess  a  considerable  number  of  capillary  vessels  with  embryonal 
walls,  liable  to  hemorrhage. 

Among  the  polypi  of  the  nasal  fossae  there  occur  genuine  papillomata. 
These  are  composed  of  numerous  compound  papillae,  compressed  against 
each  other,  or  perhaps  united  by  a  common  epithelial  covering.  Their 
stroma  is  fibrous  and  vascular,  and  their  thick  epithelial  investment  con- 
sists of  pavement  cells. 

The  sarcomata  may  have  the  same  seat  and  progress,  and  it  is  possible 
that  many  tumors  described  as  fibrous  polypi  of  the  nasal  fossae  may  in 
reality  have  been  sarcomata. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  very  rare. 

Pavement-celled  epithelioma,  starting  from  the  skin  of  the  nose,  the 
cheek,  the  upper  eyelid,  the  edge  of  the  nostril,  or  the  upper  lips  often 
invades  the  nasal  fossae. 

There  is  a  form  of  cylindrical-celled'  epithelioma  primarily  developed 
in  the  nasal  fossae,  which  by  the  naked  eye  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
mucous  polypi  (see  p.  154). 

Polypous  growths  arising  in  the  antrum  often  project  into  the  nasal 
foss^  :  they  usually  belong  to  the  class  of  tubular  epithelioma.  These 
polypi  are  implanted  upon  a  base  of  morbid  tissue,  and  their  prognosis 
is  very  grave. 

Sect.  II.— Larynx. 

Congestion,  Acute  Catarrh,  or  Catarrhal  Laryngitis. — Acute 
catarrh  is  primary,  as  when  caused  by  an  impression  of  cold,  or  second- 
ary, as  when  following  a  febrile  exanthema  (scarlatina,  rubeola,  etc.). 
Congestive  and  inflammatory  redness,  accompanied  by  swelling,  is  ob- 
served by  the  laryngoscope  during  life  ;  but  at  the  autopsy  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  is  pale,  a  circumstance  which  is  due  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  elastic  fibres  which  squeeze  the  blood  from  the  tissues  after  death. 

The  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  the  same  as  in  coryza.  The 
sputa  from  laryngitis,  and  from  the  respiratory  passages  in  general,  rarely 
contain  normal  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium.  Nevertheless,  examined 
in  situ,  these  cylindrical  cells  exhibit  evidence  of  proliferation  (see  page 
220). 

Rindfleisch  has  indicated  the  following  mode  of  formation  of  pus  cor- 
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puscles.  The  connective  tissue  corpuscles  of  the  most  superficial  layers 
of  the  mucous  corium  proliferate,  become  globular,  and  animated  by 
amoeboid  movements  travel  between  the  cylindrical  cells  to  the  surface 
of  the  membrane.  It  is  the  same  course  which,  according  to  Cohnheim, 
the  wandering  white  corpuscles  pursue  after  escaping  from  the  blood- 
vessels. It  is  undeniable  that  in  laryngitis  the  stroma  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  infiltrated  with  lymph  corpuscles,  especially  along  the  ves- 
sels. This  is  seen  particularly  in  the  aryteno-epiglotidian  folds,  in  the 
laryngitis  of  rubeola. 

The  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  aifected.  Their  culs-de-sac 
enlarge,  and  the  cells  which  they  contain  are  swollen.  In  the  lumen  of 
the  cuh-de-sac  and  of  the  excretory  ducts  exists  an  abundant  mucous 
fluid  containing  pus  corpuscles  and  swollen  cells.  This  state  corresponds 
to  a  hypertrophy  of  the  glands,  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye.  By  pres- 
sure a  drop  of  muco-pus  can  be  squeezed  from  the  orifice  of  the  gland. 
Later,  if  the  suppuration  of  the  gland  continues,  the  duct  and  the  culs-de- 
sac  are  destroyed,  and  there  only  remains  a  small  erosion  or  round  shal- 
low ulcer. 

Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Larynx,  or  Chronic  Catarrhal  Laryn- 
gitis.— This  affection  may  follow  an  acute  catarrh,  or  it  may  be  the 
consequence  of  a  chronic  granular  or  tubercular  pharyngitis,  or  of  an- 
other disease  of  the  larynx.  The  mucous  membrane  is  congested,  brown, 
or  grayish.  It  secretes  a  mucous  or  puriform  fluid.  The  membrane  is 
thick  and  its  glands  are  so  hypertrophied  that  the  disease  has  been  called 
glandular  angina.  This  hypertrophy  of  the  glands  may  be  observed  as 
a  sequence  of  the  same  condition  in  the  pharynx. 

In  inflammations  of  long  duration,  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane  proliferates,  and  there  results  a  thickening  with  a 
tendency  to  the  production  of  vegetations  and  of  papillae  more  or  less 
numerous,  which  may  be  limited  to  the  inferior  vocal  cords,  for  example. 
In  a  marked  degree  of  development,  these  vegetations  may  'constitute 
small  sessile  or  pedunculated  tumors.  These  modifications  of  the  mucous 
corium  are  accompanied  by  a  transformation  of  the  epithelium,  which 
becomes  stratified  and  squamous,  not  only  upon  the  vocal  cords,  where 
it  normally  exists,  but  upon  the  other  surfaces,  which  in  health  are 
covered  with  cylindrical  cells.  This  is  the  so-called  dermoid  metamor- 
phosis of  Foerster. 

Diphtheritic  Laryngitis,  or  Croup. — It  is  either  primary,  or  is  due 
to  an  extension  of  the  lesion  first  developed  in  the  pharynx,  or  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  air  passages.  It  is  especially  met  with  in  children,. 
It  begins  in  a  local  catarrhal  inflammation,  which  soon  is  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  false  membranes.  These  false  membranes  are  whitish  or 
grayish,  more  or  less  extensive,  more  or  less  thick,  disposed  in  superim- 
posed layers.  The  deepest  layer  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane 
is  the  most  recently  formed,  whilst  the  superficial  layers,  the  oldest,  dis- 
integrate, and  are  thrown  off.  The  false  membrane  is  more  or  less  resist- 
ant. It  may  be  thick,  tenacious,  and  difficult  to  detach;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, soft  and  easily  reduced  to  a  granular  or  caseous  detritus.     These 
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differences  in  consistence  depend  solely  upon  the  age  of  the  false  mem- 
brane. At  the  autopsy  of  children  who  expectorate  a  large  quantity  of 
tough  false  membrane,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  almost  nothing  in  the 
larynx  or  trachea  except  some  insignificant  pulpy  detritus. 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  of  this  false  membrane  has  already 
been  given  while  describing  the  modifications  of  the  epithelium  in  these 
special  inflammations  (see  pp.  G5  and  66).  The  false  membrane  expelled 
by  coughing  often  furnishes  a  mould  of  the  parts  upon  which  it  was  located. 
In  the  larynx,  it  may  extend  over  the  entire  surface  of  this  cavity. 

Histologically  the  false  membrane  consists  of  fibrin  in  the  form  of 
filaments,  of  pus  corpuscles,  and  of  epithelial  cells.     The  latter,  whether 

they  are  derived  from  the  ciliated  cylin- 
drical epithelium  or  from  the  pavement 
epithelium  of  the  inferior  vocal  cords,  are 
modified  in  form  and  chemical  composi- 
tion as  has  been  indicated  at  p.  66.  De- 
veloped at  the  expense  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  each  layer  last  formed  is 
pushed  forward  as  new  cells  and  pus  cor- 
puscles form  under  it.  They  never  con- 
tain bloodvessels  in  their  interior. 

Beneath  the  false  membranes  the  mu- 
cous membrane  may  be  hypertrophied,  red, 
infiltrated,  and  softened,  and  often  there 
are  found  between  these  two  membranes 
blood  extravasations.  But  most  frequently 
the  subepithelial  connective  tissue  is  intact, 
even  if  the  mucous  surface  appears  uneven 
and  ulcerated ;  nevertheless,  this  tissue  is 
sometimes  inflamed  and  there  may  then 
exist  very  superficial  ulcerations. 
We  find  in  the  false  membranes  spores  of  microscopic  fungi,  upon  the 
nature  and  explanation  of  which  there  is  much  disagreement. 

Diphtheritic  laryngo-tracheitis  may  exist  in  the  chronic  condition. 

Erysipelatous  Laryngitis.— Erysipelas  of  the  face  and  of  the 
pharynx,  propagated  to  the  larynx  by  continuity  of  structure  is  charac- 
terized, as  upon  the  skin,  by  an  intense  redness,  and  a  puffiness  of  the 
mucous  corium.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be 
distended  with  serum  as  in  an  oedema  of  the  larynx.  This  condition  has 
been  followed  by  fatal  suffocation. 

Variolous  Laryngitis. — In  confluent  variola,  the  larynx  and  indeed 
the  mucous  membrane  of  all  the  air  passages  are  the  seat  of  pustules 
more  or  less  numerous.  The  pustules  of  the  larynx  have,  generally 
speaking,  the  same  form  and  evolution  as  those  of  the  skin. 

When  the  pustules  are  very  numerous  they  unite  into  groups,  and 
-the  epithelial  layer,  degenerating  over  an  extended  surface,  forms  a  veri- 


Fibrinous  degeneration  of  pavement 
epithelial  cells  in  diphtheritic  mem 
branes.   High  power,    (E.  Wagner.) 
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table  false  membrane  which  in  certain  cases  might  be  confounded  with 
the  false  membrane  of  croup.  After  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium  the 
pustule  empties  itself;  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  continue  to  suppurate  ;  there  is  then  formed  an  ulcer  more  or  less 
deep  and  irregular. 

More  severe  inflammations,  abscesses,  and  even  perichondrites  have 
been  observed  toward  the  end  of  this  process. 

Laryngitis  of  Glanders. — The  lesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  small  miliary  abscesses,  and  not  by  gran- 
ulations such  as  are  seen  in  the  nasal  fossae  and  air  passages  of  the 
horse.     Groups  of  these  abscesses  unite  and  give  rise  to  ulcerations. 

Laryngitis  op  Typhoid  Fever. — The  laryngitis  of  typhoid  fever  is 
more  or  less  grave.  Almost  always  a  superficial  catarrh  of  the  larynx 
accompanies  the  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  and  trachea,  but  sometimes  ulce- 
rations, well  described  by  Louis,  may  be  seated  upon  the  aryteno-epi- 
glottic  ligaments,  upon  the  epiglottis  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  found  in  the  pharynx  and  in  the 
oesophagus.     Perichondritis  or  an  oedematous  laryngitis  may  result. 

iSi/philis  betrays  itself  in  the  larynx  by  catarrhs,  mucous  patches,  deep 
or  superficial  ulcerations,  and  all  the  accidents  which  may  result  there- 
from, as  perichondritis,  oedema,  etc.  The  mucous  patches  result  from  a 
circumscribed  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  characterized  by  a  slight 
elevation  and  a  thickening  with  proliferation  and  swelling  of  the  epithe- 
lium. All  profound  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  occasion 
a  proliferation  and  a  production  of  connective  tissue  usually  much  greater 
than  in  diseases  of  the  larynx  due  to  other  causes. 

Tubercular  Laryngitis  also  varies  in  character,  according  as  it  may  be 
manifested  by  a  simple  catarrh,  by  laryngeal  tubercles,  ulcerations,  or 
perichondrites,  etc. 

(Edematous  Laryngitis  ;  (Edema  of  the  Glottis. — This  lesion 
whether  it  is  primary,  or  is  consecutive  to  one  of  the  aflfections  already 
mentioned,  to  general  anasarca,  or  to  traumatism,  consists  in  a  serous  or 
pruriform  infiltration  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue. 

The  oedema  is  most  frequently  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx. 
The  aryteno-epiglottic  folds,  swollen,  oedematous,  trembling,  and  semi- 
transparent,  tend  to  obliterate  the  opening  of  the  larynx  especially  during 
inspiration.  The  arytenoid  region  is  oedematous,  as  is  also  the  epiglottis 
at  its  base.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  may,  however, 
be  the  seat  of  a  similar  swelling.  The  oedema  is  usually  caused  by  an 
ulceration  or  a  perichondritis. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  livid,  or  rosy  red.  When  incised,  a  notable 
quantity  of  a  puriform  or  a  transparent  serous  fluid  escapes.  The  micro- 
scope shows  this  oedematous  connective  tissue  to  be  composed  of  fasciculi 
of  connective  tissue  separated  from  each  other  by  a  transparent  fluid  con- 
taining granules  or  a  reticulum  of  fibrin^  In  this  fluid  large  cells,  more 
or  less  granular  and  distended,  are  also  found,  as  well  as  pus  and  blood 
corpuscles,  the  quantity  of  pus  depending  much  upon  ulceration,  etc. 
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Ulcerous  Laryngitis. — According  to  their  causes  laryngeal  ulcers 
vary  much  in  their  form  and  gravity.  We  have  seen  an  intense  catarrhal 
laryngitis  determine  the  destructive  suppuration  of  a  mucous  gland — folli- 
cular ulceration,  such  as  is  frequently  seen  in  the  laryngitis  of  phthisis. 
In  typhoid  fever,  the  deeper  ulcers  with  vertical  walls  and  generally  filled 
with  a  caseous  detritus,  originate,  in  all  probability,  from  a  typhoid  new 
formation  which  has  for  its  seat  a  gland  follicle.  Ulcerations  due  to 
variolous  pustules  and  to  syphilis  are  shallower,  and  more  or  less  exten- 
sive ;  they  result  simply  from  a  destruction  of  the  epithelial  covering. 
The  exposed  corium  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  congested,  more  or  less 
granular,  and  moistened  with  pus. 

In  tertiary  syphilis,  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  covered  with  granula- 
tions and  the  submucous  tissue  is  thickened,  indurated  at  times,  and  very 
vascular.  Syphilitic  ulcers  may  extend  over  a  large  area  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  even  of  the  trachea.  When  seated  upon 
the  epiglottis,  they  often  cause  a  loss  of  the  substance  of  its  free  border. 
They  frequently  give  rise  to  new  formations  of  connective  tissue,  vege- 
tating in  the  form  of  polypi.  These  ulcers  may  heal,  but  the  new  con- 
nective tissue  has  a  great  tendency  to  contract  like  cicatricial  tissue  and 
cause  deformities. 

Pulmonary  lohtliisis  is  much  the  most  common  cause  of  laryngeal 
ulcers. 

The  ulcers  start  from  a  very  intense  laryngo-tracheitis,  and  usually 
extend  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  The  mucous  membrane  is  usually 
much  congested,  and  is  covered  with  muco-pus.  Upon  the  non-ulcerated 
parts  the  layers  of  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium  are  still  preserved. 
The  lesions  which  cause  the  ulcerations  are  complex :  first  there  form 
tuberculous  granulations,  primarily  developed  under  the  epithelium,  more 
or  less  numerous,  isolated,  and  confluent;  then  follow  follicular  ulcera- 
tions. 

In  the  place  of  the  gland  destroyed  by  ulceration  is  seen  a  little  cup- 
shaped  circular  depression.  These  ulcers  enlarge,  and  may  reach  2  to  3 
mm.  in  diameter.  Their  floor  is  grayish  or  rosy  and  is  slightly  de- 
pressed. They  may  unite  with  each  other  and  form  a  large  ulcer  with 
festooned  borders.  It  is  rare  that  tubercular  granules  cannot  be  seen 
upon  the  floor  or  edges  of  these  ulcers.  The  vocal  cords  at  their  point 
of  union,  the  cords  themselves,  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  epiglottis, 
and  the  interior  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni,  are  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  these  ulcers.  The  ulcers  extend  in  depth  as  well  as  super- 
ficially. 

The  exposed  fibrous  tissue  of  the  vocal  cords  may  itself  be  eroded; 
the  free  border  of  the  epiglottis,  also,  frequently  presents  loss  of  sub- 
stance, involving  destruction  of  the  cartilage. 

The  submucous  connective  tissue  around  the  ulcerations  is  much  thick- 
ened by  a  new  formation  of  embryonic  cells,  or  it  is  infiltrated  with 
serum  and  pus.  These  lesions  affect  the  function  of  those  portions  of  the 
larynx  where  they  are  located. 

The  muscles  are  also  sometimes  invaded.  The  intermuscular  connect- 
ive tissue  may  be  infiltrated,  and  the  fasciculi  themselves  undergo  fatty 


degeneration. 
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Deep  ulcers  and  abscesses  of  the  larynx  may  cause  a  perforation, 
■when  the  pus  may  show  itself  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  discharge 
exteriorly,  or  it  may  empty  into  the  oesophagus.  These  perforations  are 
almost  always  accompanied  by  perichondritis. 

Perichondritis. — Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  perichondrium  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  may  arise  spontaneously,  but  it  is  most  fre- 
quently caused  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  attending  deep  ulcers 
of  the  larynx.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  frequently 
observed  in  typhoid  fever. 

In  severe  laryngitis  of  long  duration,  when  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue  is  proliferated,  the  tissue  which  surrounds  the  cartilage  is  altered 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  cartilages  themselves  undergo  modifications 
of  nutrition.  At  one  time  a  calcareous  infiltration  of  their  ground  sub- 
stance and  of  their  capsules  is  observed  ;  at  another,  a  genuine  ossifica- 
tion may  be  seen,  with  the  formation  of  true  bone  corpuscles,  etc.  These 
lesions  of  the  cartilages  are  not  infrequent  in  laryngeal  phthisis.  The 
epiglottis  is  often  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts,  but  it  does  not  ossify. 

The  irritation  of  the  perichondrium  and  of  the  cartilage,  which  is 
manifested  by  proliferations,  is  of  itself  an  additional  cause  of  suppura- 
tive pericliondritis. 

The  latter  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  pus  corpuscles  between 
the  perichondrium  and  the  cartilage.  The  pus  detaches  and  separates 
the  perichondrium  from  the  cartilage,  which,  isolated  from  its  nutrient 
membrane,  must  necessarily  mortify.  In  the  necrosed  cartilages  of 
typhoid  fever,  we  have  seen  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  cartilage 
very  granular  and  the  cartilage  cells  loaded  with  fatty  granules.  The 
abscess  by  which  the  cartilage  is  surrounded  spreads  among  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  and  the  articulations,  and  points  upon  the  larynx,  upon 
the  pharynx,  or  upon  the  skin.  It  is  not  slow  to  open  and  to  dischai-ge 
with  the  pus,  fragments  of  cartilage,  often  calcified  or  ossified. 

The  cricoid  cartilage  is  most  frequently  affected,  next  comes  in  order 
of  frequency,  the  thyroid  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  In  the  first  two 
cases  perforation  takes  place  either  upon  the  laryngeal  surface,  or  upon 
the  cutaneous  side,  and  then  there  may  result  a  subcutaneous  oedema  or 
occasionally  an  emphysema.  When  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  affected, 
the  perforation  is  into  the  larynx,  and  the  laryngoscope  will  therefore 
render  the  diagnosis  of  this  lesion  easy  during  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Tumors  of  the  Larynx.- — -There  are  a  few  recorded  observations  of 
myxomata  or  mucous  polypi  of  the  larynx,  resembling  small  cystic  polypi 
and  formed  of  mucous  tissue  covered  by  a  thin  mucous  membrane.  They 
were  seated  upon  the  base  or  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  epiglottis,  and 
the  ventricles  of  Morgagni. 

Fibromata,  or  fibrous  polypi  of  the  larynx,  are  much  less  rare.  They 
spring  from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membranes.  They  are 
generally  small,  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  pea ;  they 
increase  slowly ;  they  are  sessile  or  pedunculated  ;  their  usual  seat 
is  upon  the  inferior  vocal  cords  ;  they  are  hard,  resistant  to  the  scalpel, 
and  their  substance  presents  all  the  characters  of  fibrous  tissue.  Their 
26 
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surface  is  smooth  or  irregular,  and  is  covered  by  several  layers  of  strati- 
fied pavement  epithelium.  The  nature  of  this  epithelium  is  always  the 
same.     Sometimes  the  surface  of  these  polypi  is  ulcerated. 

Tubercles  of  the  larynx  are,  when  encountered  in  autopsies,  always 
found  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  possible  that  tuber- 
culosis may  commence  in  the  larynx.  Tubercle  granules  of  the  larynx, 
denied  by  Louis,  have  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Rokitansky,  Virchow, 
Foerster,  etc.,  and  they  are  common  enough  for  them  to  be  easily  studied 
in  their  different  stages.  At  their  commencement,  they  appear  as  small 
gray  or  whitish  salient  points,  and  are  distinguished  from  swollen  glands 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  depression  at  the  centre.  A  thin  section 
through  one  of  these  nodules  shows  it  to  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  cylin- 
drical epithelium,  and  to  consist  of  an  agglomeration  of  elements  which 
characterize  all  tubercle  granules.  These  granules  develop  in  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  mucous  corium.  They  are  discrete  or  confluent,  and 
are  usually  less  numerous  in  the  larynx  than  in  the  trachea.  Later, 
when  the  granule  has  become  caseous,  the  epithelial  investment  is  lost. 
At  this  time  a  granulation  may  sometimes  be  seen  projecting  from 
the  midst  of  an  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  granule  itself 
may  be  eliminated  in  fragments,  with  the  pus  which  the  ulcerating  sur- 
face secretes.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  a  tuberculous  ulcer  consist  of  a 
tissue,  more  or  less  thick,  composed  of  tubercle  granules. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  is  extremely  rare.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  recorded  observations  of  encephaloid  carcinoma  commencing 
in  the  larynx.  The  tumor  shows  itself  under  the  form  of  rose-colored 
nodules,  which  lift  up  the  mucous  membrane,  develop  rapidly,  invade  the 
submucous  tissue,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscles,  and  rapidly  cause 
death. 

Ucchondroses  and  osteomata  have  been  met  with  upon  the  internal 
aspect  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Pavement-celled  epithelioma  develops  in  the  form  of  granulations  and  of 
condylomata  which  spring  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  are  covered  by  a  thick  opaque  secretion.  Ordinarily  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  tumor  springs  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  or 
from  the  pharynx,  and  that  it  projects  into  the  larynx  only  after  having 
penetrated  its  fibro-cartilaginous  framework.  These  growths  correspond 
exactly  with  the  description  of  lobulated  epithelioma  (see  p.  146).  The 
surface  of  these  vegetations  is  covered  wdth  cylindrical  epithelium,  or 
more  frequently  with  the  pavement  variety.  The  vegetations  may  be 
ulcerated  and  their  epithelial  cells  disintegrated  and  mixed  with  the  mucus 
which  covers  them,  thus  forming  an  opaque  fluid. 

Epitheliomata  must  not  be  confounded  with  papillomata  of  the  larynx, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  this  error  it  does  not  suffice  to  examine  scrapings, 
but  sections  must  be  made  after  previous  hardening,  and  must  be  well 
studied. 

The  papillomata,  so  frequent  in  the  larynx,  are  covered  as  we  shall 
soon  see  by  layers  of  pavement  epithelium,  and  these  elements  are  found 
in  large  numbers  when  one  studies  the  papillomata  by  the  scrapings. 

The  papillomata  or  papillary  polypi  of  the  larynx  are  growths  which 
are  most  frequently  seen  after  tubercles.     These  tumors  have  a  cauli- 
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flower  appearance,  and  present  a  mass  of  primary  and  secondary  granu- 
lations. They  may  consist  of  a  number  of  fine  salient  villi.  They  have 
a  great  tendency  to  spread,  but  their  base  is  very  distinctly  pedunculated, 
and  their  vegetations  are  longer  and  more  distinct  from  each  other  than 
in  carcinoma  and  epithelioma.  Moreover,  neither  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membrane  nor  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  is  invaded 
by  the  morbid  growth,  while  the  contrary  is  true  of  the  last-mentioned 
tumors. 

The  favorite  seat  of  papilloraata  is  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the 
inferior  vocal  cords  or  upon  the  cords  themselves.  Their  structure  is 
that  of  all  papillomata,  namely,  primary  and  secondary  papillae,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  quantity  of  connective  tissue  with  vessels,  and  of  a  cover- 
ing of  stratified  pavement  epithelium. 

Adenomata  or  glandular  polypi.  Hypertrophy  of  the  glands  in  the 
larynx  in  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis  has  already  been  mentioned.  These 
hypertrophies  are,  properly  speaking,  small  adenomata.  They  may,  in 
very  rare  cases,  grow  quite  prominent  and  become  pedunculated.  The 
culs-de-sac  of  these  hypertrophied  glands  are  larger  than  in  the  normal 
state,  but  their  epithelium  presents  the  physiological  form.  At  the  sur- 
face of  these  tumors  we  almost  always  find  papillary  excrescences,  and 
hypertrophied  glands  are  quite  constantly  met  with  at  their  base,  so  that 
polypi  of  the  larynx  are  very  frequently  mixed  tumors  in  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  which  predominates,  the  papilloma  or  the  adenoma. 

Secondary  lymphadenomataor  leuktemic  tumors  have  been  several  times 
observed  as  small  soft  flat  nodules  seated  in  the  larynx,  tracliea,  and 
bronchi.  Their  seat,  according  to  Virchow,  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
glands  or  upon  any  other  point  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Parasites. — Young  nematode  worms  have  been  found,  after  death,  in 
the  larynx  and  bronchi. 


Sect.  III.— Trachea. 

Inflammation. — The  different  varieties  of  inflammations,  the  acute, 
chronic,  diphtheritic,  variolous,  syphilitic,  and  tubercular,  which  have  been 
described,  ci  propos  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  present  the 
same  anatomical  characters  in  the  trachea. 

Tuberculous  and  follicular  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  very 
common,  and  often  very  extensive  and  serpiginous.  They  are  especially 
located  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  trachea  and  in  the  mucous  membrane 
between  the  prominence  of  the  cartilaginous  rings.  Sometimes  a  deep 
ulcer  communicates  by  an  anfractuous  fistula  with  a  caseous  abscess  of  a 
neighboring  tubercular  lymph  gland. 

Perforations  of  the  trachea  may  result  from  ulcers  of  the  oesophagus, 
abscess  arising  in  the  adjoining  connective  tissue,  cancerous  growths  of 
the  lymph  glands  and  of  the  oesophagus,  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta. 

Carcinoma  never  originates  primarily  in  the  trachea,  but  it  is  not  very 
unusual  to  see  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  secondary 
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carcinomatous  nodules  which  are  hemispherical  and  more  or  less  volu- 
minous. 

Secondary  hulccemic  growths  have  also  been  met  with. 

In  the  aged  the  tracheal  cartilages  are  sometimes  calcified  and  ossified, 
and  may  present  exostoses.  Even  an  intimate  union  of  two  or  more  rings 
may  be  established  by  formation  of  bone. 


Sect.  IV.— Bronchi. 

Congestion;  Hemorrhage. — Congestion  of  the  bronchi  precedes  and 
accompanies  catarrhal  and  other  inflammations  of  these  tubes,  and  is 
present  in  almost  all  diseases  of  the  air  passages  and  of  the  heart.  It  is 
observed  also  in  many  fevers,  such  as  the  eruptive  fevers  and  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  characterized  by  redness  and  fulness  of  the  vessels  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  most  frequently,  even  in  passive 
congestion,  by  a  secretion  of  mucus.  The  inner  surface  of  the  bronchi 
is  red,  often  a  dark  maroon  color.  Ecchymoses  may  appear  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  particularly  in  the  exanthemata,  in  typhoid  fever, 
in  scorbutus,  and  in  asphyxia.  Then  the  bronchial  mucus  contains  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  red  blood  globules.  Large  haemoptyses  arise  from 
ulcerations  of  the  bronchi,  from  pulmonary  cavities,  from  pulmonary  apo- 
plexies, or  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the  bronchi. 

Bronchitis. — -Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  either  acute  or  chronic,  is  excited  by  the  same  causes  and  pre- 
sents, in  a  general  way,  the  same  histological  changes  as  does  that  of  the 
larynx.  Limited  to  the  large  bronchi,  it  is  not  dangerous,  but  when  it 
invades  the  small  bronchi  it  is  often  fatal,  especially  in  children  and  in 
the  aged.  In  these  grave  cases,  the  bronchitis  is  rarely  simple ;  it  is  com- 
plicated with  lesions  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  such  as  congestion, 
lobular  or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  atelectasis,  emphysema,  and  lobular 
gangrene. 

Intense  Ironchitis  of  the  small  bronchi,  or  capillary  bronchitis,  may 
be  such  that  the  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
added  to  the  products  of  exudation,  prevent  the  air  from  reaching  the 
pulmonary  alveoli.  In  other  cases,  the  diseased  bronchi,  very  red  upon 
their  internal  surface,  which  is  covered  by  a  puriform  mucus,  appear  to 
be  dilated.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened 
and  the  bronchial  tube  is  more  rigid  than  normal ;  the  natural  longi- 
tudinal rugae  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  result  from  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  bronchi,  become  efiaced,  and  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bronchi  is  smooth.  This  condition  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
is  most  frequently  seen  in  broncho-pneumonia.  In  severe  bronchitis, 
where  the  secretion  is  muco-purulent,  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  have 
desquamated,  the  glands  are  filled  with  embryonal  cells  and  pus  corpus- 
cles, and  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  may  present  an  unpolished 
aspect,  due  to  the  formation  of  microscopic  papiUse  or  granulations. 

Diphtheritic  bronchitis  is  seen  particularly  in  children,  as  a  complica- 
tion of  croup.    It  is  then  generally  associated  with  pulmonary  congestion. 
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and  with  more  or  less  extensive  areas  of 
bronciio-pneumonia.  In  adults  it  is  not  a 
very  rare  complication  of  broncho-pneumonia, 
or  of  acute  pneumonia. 

Chronic  bronchitis,  often  related,  as  cause 
or  effect,  to  emphysema  or  to  disease  of  the 
heart,  is  characterized  by  a  violet  or  slate- 
gray  color  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  connective  tissue  of  the  latter  Ceiis  from  the  sputum  of  acute 
is  frequently  thickened  by  the  formation  of  troncMtis.  showing  the  minute 
fibrous  tissue,  which  may  vegetate    at  the    ^'T"'^,^  °'  P'f™--"  -"'"-^  »« 

'  (*  11  '11  cells,     some  of  the  cells  also  con- 

surface  under  the   form  of  small   papillary     tain  a  few  fatty  molecules,  x-wo- 
excrescences.     The  mucus  secreted  may  be     (Green.) 
transparent,  gelatiniform,  and  small  in  quan- 
tity, or  it  may  be  muco-purulent,  or  a  serous  fluid  may  be  exuded  in  great 
abundance. 

Chronic  bronchitis  may  be  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
and  by  ulcerations. 

Dilatation  of  the  Bronchi  ;  Bkonchiectasis. — The  dilated  bron- 
chi, the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  thickened  by  acute  inflammation, 
readily  return  to  their  normal  condition ;  but  under  the  influence  of  a 
chronic  process,  such  as  bronchitis,  chronic  pleurisy,  chronic  pneumonia, 
these  tubes  remain  dilated.  Almost  always  the  tissue  which  surrounds 
the  dilated  bronchus  is  indurated  and  presents  the  characters  of  intersti- 
tial pneumonia  or  of  peri-bronchitis.  The  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may  be 
cylindrical  and  uniform  throughout  their  length — a  rare  form.  One  or 
more  bronchi  whose  diameter  is  thus  increased  sometimes  terminate  near 
the  pleura  in  an  ampulla.  There  may  be  several  cylindrical  or  spindle-form 
dilatations  along  the  course  of  a  bronchus  and  its  branches,  as  is  often 
observed  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs.  The  dilatations  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  bronchial  tubes  of  normal  diameter — the  moniliform  dila- 
tation of  Cruveilhier.  A  third  and  most  common  form  is  an  ampullar 
or  sacciform  dilatation,  generally  single  and  frequently  very  large. 
Several  of  these  ampullar  enlargements  may  communicate  with  one 
another  by  the  intervention  of  bronchi  more  or  less  dilated,  whence  may 
result  the  conversion  of  a  lobe  into  an  alveolar  mass,  the  cavities  being 
separated  by  shrivelled  and  indurated  pulmonary  tissue.  The  favorite 
location  of  these  dilatations  is  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  and  there 
always  exists  in  these  cases  a  chronic  pleurisy,  marked  by  the  fibrous 
thickening  of  the  pleura.  Beyond  the  dilatation,  the  bronchus  and  its 
terminal  branches  are  atrophied,  or  some  of  the  bronchi  may  be  con- 
verted into  cysts.  We  sometimes  find  cystic  cavities,  more  or  less  volu- 
minous, at  the  apex  of  the  lungs;  they  are  lined  with  a  mucous  surface, 
and  contain  a  mucous  fluid.  They  have  been  considered  as  bronchial 
dilatations,  isolated  and  closed  up  by  the  obliteration  of  the  small 
bronchus  upon  which  they  have  been  formed.  Sinuses  exist  independ- 
ently of  bronchial  dilatations.  They  should  not  be  confounded  with  cer- 
tain spaces  which  may  exist  between  the  pleura  and  the  false  fibrous  mem- 
branes, which  are  due  to  chronic  pleurisy.     In  the  walls  of  these  sinuses 
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in  the  lung  proper,  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  readily  recognizable.  These 
cavities  sometimes  reach  the  volume  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  when  they 
are  incised,  their  areolar  wall  presents  the  appearance  of  the  lung  of  a 
frog. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  bronchial  dilatations,  in  recent  cases  or  when 
they  are  not  complicated  by  ulceration  or  by  gangrene,  is  lined  by  a 
mucous  membrane  which,  without  interruption,  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  normal  bronchi  communicating  with  the  dilated  portion. 

The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  Is  in  this  location  rosy,  gray,  or 
slaty,  smooth,  shining,  and  thin.  The  glands  are  small  and  atrophied ; 
the  cartilages  are  also  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  relief  of  the  muscular 
bundles,  which  are  far  from  forming  a  continuous  membrane.  By  micro- 
scopic examination,  we  learn  that  the  cylindrical  epithelium  is  well  pre- 
served. The  submucous  tissue,  usually  rich  in  cells,  has  lost  the  greatest 
portion  of  its  elastic  fibres,  which  have  been  atrophied  and  destroyed  by 
the  repeated  inflammations.  The  bloodvessels  are  small  and  the  capillary 
meshes  are  large.  The  muscle  fibres  are  dissociated,  but  are  not  de- 
stroyed. The  disappearance  of  the  elastic  fibres  here,  whilst  they  are 
preserved  in  the  neighboring  pulmonary  tissue,  furnishes  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  dilation  of  the  tube. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  dilatations  is  not  always  thin ;  it  may 
happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  connective  tissue  may  be  thicker  than 
normal.  There  is  then  a  hyperplasia  and  the  elastic  fibres  are  destroyed, 
£ts  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  absence  of  elasticity  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  induration  of  the 
surrounding  tissue,  interstitial  pneumonia,  chronic  pleurises  with  adhe- 
sions, are  the  pathogenic  causes  of  dilatation. 

Bronchial  dilatation  is  extremely  rare  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

In  old  dilatations  or  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat  of  an 
intense  puriform  catarrh,  at  the  same  time  that  the  secretion  changes 
character  the  mucous  membrane  reddens,  loses  its  polish,  becomes  very 
vascular,  thickens,  and,  as  in  chronic  catarrh,  presents  small  papillary 
vegetations. 

When  the  formation  of  pus  is  very  abundant,  the  epithelium  desquam- 
ates and  an  ulcer  of  varying  extent  and  depth  is  the  result.  The  inflam- 
mation, the  suppuration,  and  the  retention  of  the  pus  impress  upon  the 
cavity  and  its  contents  new  characters,  which  cause  the  cavity  to  closely 
resemble  large  old  tubercular  cavities.  The  mucous  membrane  no  longer 
exists  ;  and  the  only  remains  of  the  primitive  structure  of  the  bronchus 
is  a  mass  of  embryonal  tissue.  The  surface  of  the  cavity  sometimes  is 
covered  by  a  grayish  adherent  layer  formed  of  connective  tissue  in  pro- 
cess of  mortification.  This  is  a  sort  of  superficial  and  curable  gangrene, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  death  of  connective  tissue  in  phlegmon. 
The  purulent  contents  assume  a  brownish  color,  a  fetid  odor,  "and  a  cer- 
tain fluidity.  The  pus  corpuscles  are  filled  with  fatty  granules,  and 
crystals  of  margarin  and  cholesterin  are  often  found.  Mixed  with  water 
in  a  glass,  this  pus  readily  dissolves — an  indication  that  it  contains  little 
mucin.     Similar  characteristics  appertain  to  the  sputa. 

The  lesions  which  belong  especially  to  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  or 
which  are  caused  by  them,  have  a  slow  progress.     The  wall  of  a  dilated 
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bronchus  may  calcify.  More  frequently  the  bronchi  dilated  and  isolated 
from  the  root  of  the  aerial  tree,  are  filled  with  a  brownish  nearly  solid 
mass  of  caseous  pus  ;  after  having  removed  the  contents,  the  structure  of 
the  bronchial  wall  is  recognizable. 

Ulceration  of  the  Bronchi. — Ulcers  of  the  bronchi  may  be  glandu- 
lar and  very  superficial,  or  they  may  be  due  to  an  intense  suppurative 
bronchitis  accompanied  by  points  of  purulent  pneumonia,  as  in  purulent 
infection,  typhoid  fever,  etc. ;  at  other  times  they  may  be  caused  by 
variolous  pustules,  or  by  pulmonary  syphilis  of  the  new-born ;  but  their 
most  frequent  cause  is  pulmonary  gangrene  and  taberculosis. 

These  diff'erent  causes  may  occasion  perforation  of  the  bronchus  from 
without  inward,  just  as  well  as  ulcers  may  cause  perforation  from  within 
outward.  Aneurisms,  malignant  tumors,  pleurisy,  suppuration  of  the 
bronchial  lymph  glands,  may  also  be  numbered  among  the  causes  of  per- 
foration of  the  bronchi. 

Tumors  of  the  Bronchi. — Lipoma  has  been  observed  by  Rokitansky 
in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  and  forming  a  prominence  in  the  left 
bronchus. 

Calcification  and  true  ossification  of  the  cartilages  is  not  extremely 
rare  in  aged  subjects  of  chronic  bronchitis,  at  the  division  of  the  trachea 
and  in  the  primary  bronchi.  These  tubes  then  become  rigid.  A  similar 
process  may  appear  in  the  small  bronchi,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  every  osseous  spicule,  which  is  accidentally  found  in  the  lungs, 
should  be  considered  as  connected  with  ossifications  of  the  bronchi  or  their 
cartilages. 

Carcinoma  is  never  primarily  found  in  the  bronchi,  but  it  may  reach 
there  by  extension  from  a  tumor  of  the  mediastinum,  the  lung,  the  oeso- 
phagus, or  the  bronchial  glands. 

Tubercles  of  the  bronchi  are  very  common,  and  the  lesions  which  they 
determine  here  are  very  easily  studied.  Tubercle  granules  have  the 
same  disposition,  the  same  origin,  and  the  same  termination  as  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea.  The  alveoli  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  surrounding  this 
diseased  spot,  become  filled  with  products  of  inflammatory  exudation, 
and  constitute  a  small  lobule  of  lobular  pneumonia  (see  fig.  223)  which, 
when  the  small  bronchus  is  ulcerated  and  destroyed  at  any  point,  will 
soon  become  a  minute  cavity. 

Tubercles  in  the  bronchi  give  rise  to  an  acute  puriform  catarrh  coin- 
cident with  the  suppuration  of  the  nodules  of  tubercular  pneumonia  and 
the  rapid  formation  of  a  large  number  of  small  cavities  ;  or,  in  the  case 
of  nodules  or  large  masses  of  caseous  pneumonia,  we  may  have  a  caseous 
bronchitis.  Upon  section,  the  bronchi  appear  completely  filled  by  a 
dry,  gray,  or  yellowish  exudation,  which  is  apparently  coherent  but  is  in 
reality  friable. 

This  caseous  mass  is  composed  of  granular  pus  corpuscles  and  of  gran- 
ular and  deformed  epithelium,  which  become  reduced  to  granules  or  to 
small  fragments.  The  latter  were  at  one  time  described  us  tubercle  cor- 
puscles. Examination  of  thin  sections  shows  the  mucous  membrane  to 
be  reduced  to  its  connective  tissue  which  is  difi'usely  infiltrated  with 
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numerous  small  cells  (tubercular  peribronchitis),  or  the  cells  may  form 
roundish  masses  (tubercular  granules) .     The  caseous  pus  and  epithelium 

Fig.  223. 


Acute  phtliibis.  A  transverse  sectioQ  of  a  terminal  bronchus  (air-passage)  and  the  surrounding 
alveoli.  Showing  the  lobulated  character  of  the  pulmonary  consolidation,  h.  Cavity  of  bronchus  con- 
taining a  little  mucus,     u.  A  bloodvessel.    X  ^0,  reduced  i.    {Green.) 

contained  in  the  lumen  of  the  bronchus  in  time  suiFer  a  molecular  disin- 
tegration and  are  eliminated,  and  the  same  may  happen  with  the  caseous 
infiltrate  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchus,  thus  accomplishing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter. 

Sect.  V. — Lungs. 

Anaemia. — Pulmonary  anaemia  may  exist  in  the  general  anaemia  due 
to  cholera  or  to  systemic  cachexias ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  compres- 
sion and  atrophy  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  lung.  The 
organ  is  extremely  pale,  the  vessels  -are  void  of  blood,  but  there  is  no 
other  marked  lesion. 

HYPERiEMlA  ;  QEdbma. — Hyper£emia  of  the  lung  is  frequently  met 
with  at  autopsies.  It  is  present  in  most  of  the  acute  febrile  diseases, 
and  in  nearly  all  affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  as  one  of  the  lesions 
which  precedes  and  accompanies  the  agony.  It  exists  nearly  always  in 
severe  bronchitis,  broncho-jsneumonia,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  measles, 
emphysema,  etc.,  and  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  congested  lung  is  red  upon  the  surface  and  upon  section.  Ecchy- 
moses,  more  or  less  large  and  numerous,  are  frequently  observed  under 
the  pleura,  in  all  congestions  caused  by  asphyxia.  The  substance  of 
the  lungs  is  filled  with  a  red  or  rosy  frothy  fluid.  The  capillary 
vessels  which  stand  out  upon  the  alveolar  walls  are  filled  and  turgid 
with  blood. 

Under  the  influence  of  congestion,  whether  it  be  active  or  passive,  the 
pavement  epithelium  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  alveoli  becomes 
swollen  and  granular,  and  undergoes  a  series  of  nutritive  changes.     The 
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pavement  cells  become  granular  or  vesicular  and  often  present  a  yellow- 
ish color  due  to  the  penetration  of  dissolved  haemoglobin  from  the  blood 
plasma  which  fills  the  air  vesicles.  This  fluid  is  soon  transformed  into 
hsematin,  thus  causing  the  deposition  even  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  of 
granules,  at  first  red  or  yellow,  but  later  brownish  or  black.  These 
cells  become  spherical,  detached,  and  fall  into  the  fluid  which  the  alveo- 
lus contains. 

Between  oedema  and  congestion  of  the  lungs  there  is  no  sharp  line  of 
demarcation.  In  both  cases  the  lung  is  distended  and  larger  than  normal. 
After  incision  of  the  organ,  we  can  squeeze  out  from  the  cut  surface  a 
certain  quantity  of  frothy  fluid.  It  is  said  that  there  is  congestion 
when  the  color  of  the  surface  is  red  and  the  escaping  fluid  is  red  or  pink ; 
that  there  is  oedema  when  the  fluid  is  transparent  and  colorless  and  the 
lung  itself  is  pale.  Passive  or  hypostatic  congestion  or  oedema  of  the 
lung  is  commonly  located  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  lower  lobe.  It 
is  often  purely  cadaveric,  when  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  gravitation  of 
the  blood  during  and  after  the  moment  of  death. 

The  distinction  between  congestion  and  true  inflammation  cannot  be 
sharply  drawn  at  the  beginning,  for  in  congestion,  in  the  place  of  the 
cells  of  the  alveoli  which  have  desquamated  new  cells  rapidly  form; 
there  are  then,  as  in  pneumonia,  new  formation,  of  elements,  and  escape 
from  the  vessels  of  white  blood  corpuscles  as  well  as  liquor  sanguinis. 
We  also  find,  in  simple  congestion,  a  fine  meshwork  of  fibrin  with  red 
and  white  blood  corpuscles ;  but  these  elements  are  not  numerous  in 
simple  congestion,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  they  rapidly  form  in  great 
numbers  in  the  congestion  which  precedes  pneumonia. 

When  a  portion  of  a  much  congested  lung  is  at  the  same  time  deprived  of 
air  it  looks  like  flesh,  and  the  condition  has  been  termed  carnification. 

Chronic  hypercemia  is  followed  by  more  profound  changes.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  epithelial  cells  may  become  pigmented;  similar 
alterations  may  occur  here.  The  distended  capillaries  of  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli  exude  into  the  alveoli  and  their  septa  a  highly-colored  fluid ;  the 
connective-tissue  cells  swell  by  imbibition,  and  pigment  granules  are  de- 
posited in  and  around  them.  The  amount  of  this  pigmentation  is  the 
greater  the  more  repeated  and  persistent  the  congestion.  Its  greatest 
intensity  is  seen  in  diseases  of  the  heart  accompanied  by  great  impedi- 
ment to  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

When  the  hypersemia  of  the  alveolar  walls  is  very  intense  or  a  long 
time  prolonged,  the  connective-tissue  elements  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
liferate and  form  new  fibrous  tissue,  principally  around  the  bronchi  and 
the  vessels.  This  thickening  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  really  the  first 
stage  of  interstitial  pneumonia. 

'  A  dark  color  of  the  lung  may  have  a  cause  other  than  that  just 
described.  It  may  be  due  to  the  penetration  into  the  ultimate  ramifi- 
cations of  the  bronchi  and  into  the  parenchyma  itself,  of  fine  particles  of 
dust. 

■  Pulmonary  Apoplexy. — -This  lesion  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
aifections  of  the  heart,  above  all  in  those  of  the  mitral  valve ;  it  is  some- 
times connected  with  the  eruptive  fevers,  with  scorbutus,  etc. 
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When  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  is  much  augmented, 
especially  in  passive  congestion,  besides  the  elements  previously  de- 
scribed, we  have  those  of  the  blood  filling  the  alveoli. 

Fig.  224. 


Section  of  lung  attacked  at  the  same  time  with  interstitial  pneumonia  and  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 
The  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  thickened  ;  in  the  alveoli  are  seen  large  round  pigmented  cells,  pave- 
ment cells,  and  red  blood  disks.     X  ^O". 

The  pigment  granules  which  fill  the  large  granular  and  vesicular  ele- 
ments, which  have  been  already  described  d  propos  of  congestion,  are 
yellow  or  red,  or,  if  the  apoplexy  is  old,  they  are  black.  We  may  some- 
times find  in  these  cells  crystals  of  hsematoidin.  In  the  sputa  of  pul- 
monary apoplexy  we  find  these  same  granular  elements  suspended  in  a 
red  mucous  fluid,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  blood  corpviscles  is  also 
seen.  The  alveoli  and  the  terminal  bronchioles  emptying  into  them  are 
completely  filled  with  coagulated  blood ;  the  air  is  expelled  from  them, 
and  the  cut  surface  of  the  lung  presents  a  mottled  appearance,  which  is 
due  to  these  small  coagula.  The  distension  of  the  lung  by  these  coagula 
and  the  absence  of  air  ofier  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  a 
hepatization. 

The  capillaries  and  the  bloodvessels  of  the  whole  of  the  diseased  por- 
tion are  full  of  blood.  The  arteries  and  veins  adjoining  the  apoplectic 
spot  are  also  obstructed  by  a  coagulum,  which  is  red  if  recent,  or  whit- 
ish and  hard  when  old.  The  extravasated  blood  probably  comes  from 
the  capillary  network  of  the  alveoli,  either  by  rupture  or  transudation. 

The  naked-eye  ■  characters  of  the  alterations  of  the  lung  in  pulmonary - 
apoplexy  may  present  two  different  aspects. 

1st.  Hemorrhagic  Infarction  of  Laennec. — We  find  in  this  case  one 
or  more  firm  points  of  a  brown  or  sepia  tint,  generally  so  well  circum- 
scribed that  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  hard  nodule 
and  the  healthy  or  congested  tissue  which  surrounds  it.  Cutting  into 
these  points,  we  observe  that  the  surface  of  section  is  dark  colored  and 
granular,  and  upon  pressure  exudes  a  very  small  quantity  of  thick 
blood,  free  from  air  bvibbles.  The  surrounding  tissue  ordinarily  is 
soft  and  crepitant,  but  it  may  sometimes  present  a  slight  sanguineous 
infiltration. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  these  infarctions  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
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inferior  lobe,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  root  of  the  lung.  They  are 
also  often  superficial,  and  may  occupy  the  sharp  border  of  the  lung. 
When  they  are  located  immediately  beneath  the  pleura,  they  form  a 
slight  elevation.  The  pleural  covering  is  inflamed,  and  frequently  pre- 
sents a  false  fibrinous  membrane.  It  then  often  happens  that  there  is  a 
sero-fibrinous  effusion,  more  or  less  mixed  vfith  blood,  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  This  effiision  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  compress  the  lung, 
thus  rendering  the  discovery  of  the  points  of  infarction  difficult. 

2d.  Localized  Apoplexy. — We  sometimes  encounter  in  the  lung  a 
mass  composed  of  coagulated  and  fluid  blood,  surrounded  by  shreds  of 
torn  pulmonary  tissue.  It  is  a  real  apoplectic  focus,  just  as  we  meet 
with  in  the  brain.  If  the  apoplexy  is  located  at  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
the  pleura  often  ruptures,  when  the  blood  escapes  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
This  form  of  apoplexy  is  rapidly  fatal. 

Atelectasis. — This  lesion,  which  consists  in  the  absolute  absence  of 
air  from  the  alveoli,  is  met  with  in  capillary  bronchitis,  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  in  compression  of  the  lung  by  a  tumor  or  by  a  pleurisy. 

The  alveoli  no  longer  contain  air,  their  cavity  is  effaced,  and  their 
walls  are  in  contact.  The  most  extensive  atelectasis  of  the  lung  is  that 
which  is  caused  by  the  compression  resulting  from  a  unilateral  pleurisy 
with  great  effusion.  The  compressed  lung,  in  the  latter  case,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  much  thickened  pleura,  which  prevents  it  from  fully  ex- 
panding again,  even  after  inflation.  If,  however,  we  remove  the  fibrous 
envelope,  we  can  readily  assure  ourselves  that  the  pulmonary  parenchyma 
is  intact,  for  the  alveoli  resume  their  form  when  the  pleura  which  bridles 
them  has  been  removed. 

In  atelectasis,  the  alveoli  may  be  altogether  empty,  or  they  may  con- 
tain in  their  interior  a  fluid  holding  in  suspension  large,  sf)herical,  granular 
cells,  like  those  found  in  congestion. 

The  affected  tissue  is  flesh-like,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  when  plunged 
into  water  ;  upon  section,  it  presents  a  violet-red  color  ;  it  is  dry,  tough, 
smooth,  uniform,  and  it  is  not  indented  by  digital  pressure.  This  con- 
dition very  well  corresponds  to  that  of  the  lung  of  a  child  which  has  not 
yet  respired.  It  is  most  frequently  encountered  at  the  periphery  of  the 
lung,  at  its  sharp  borders,  disseminated  in  points  which  are  frequently 
small,  as  in  broncho-pneumonia.  In  this  case,  the  anatomical  lesion  is 
the  result  of  the  obstruction  of  a  small  bronchus  or  bronchiole  by  a  plug 
of  mucus. 

Inspiration  is  too  feeble  to  cause  the  air  to  penetrate  ;  but  the  expira- 
tory force,  which  is  due  only  to  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,  remaining 
unabated,  the  air  is  gradually  expelled  from  the  alveoli  supplied  by  the 
obstructed  bronchus,  and  atelectasis  follows.  The  same  result  can  be 
produced  in  much  the  same  manner  by  compression  of  the  lung. 

False  pleuritic  membranes,  or  induration  of  the  inflamed  pleura,  render 
the  dilatation  of  this  portion  of  the  lung  impossible.  The  altered  por- 
tions of  the  lung  may,  of  course,  also  be  the  seat  of  tubercles,  tubercular 
pneumonia,  cavities,  etc. 

Atrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  lung,  generally  limited  to  one  lobe,  when 
it  is  caused  by  a  pathological  lesion,  is  the  consequence  of  compression 
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by  a  tumor,  by  a  pleurisy,  or  by  bronchiectatic  cavities.  The  atrophied 
part  then  presents  the  changes  of  interstitial  pneumonia.  This  is  so  also 
of  senile  atrophy  which  is  generally  limited  to  the  apex  of  the  organ, 
and  is  frequently  associated  with  induration  and  pigmentation.  Emphy- 
sema should  also  be  considered  as  a  form  of  pulmonary  atrophy. 

Emphysema. — It  Avas  for  a  long  time  believed  that,  in  pulmonary 
emphysema,  the  alveoli  had  simply  become  enlarged.  It  is  now  beyond 
doubt  that,  in  this  affection,  there  is  an  atrophy  of  a  certain  number  of 

Fig  225. 


Blacroscopic  view  of  cut  surface  of  simple  chronic  emphysema.     Advanced  stage.     [Heynolds.) 


the  alveolar  walls,  which  often  leads  to  the  dilatations  which  are  so  large 
in  emphysematous  lungs. 

Upon  the  walls  of  large  emphysematous  dilatations  there  are  to  be 
seen,  under  the  microscope,  the  vestiges  of  the  septa  of  those  alveoli 
which  have  been  converted  into  a  single  cavity.  By  examining  thin 
sections  of  such  a  lung  inflated  and  dried,  or  thin  pieces  of  the  fresh 
lung,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  interalveolar  septa,  are  often  perforated. 
This  is  the  first  stage  of  the  process :  the  dilatation  is  limited  to  the 
infundibulum,  the  central  cavity  of  which  is  enlarged  and  confounded 
with  the  alveolar  cavities,  of  which  the  walls  are  more  or  less  atrophied. 

When  the  emphysematous  infundibulum  is  located  beneath  the  pleura, 
the  absence  of  the  resistance  of  neighboring  tissue  permits  of  a  greater 
dilatation.  The  largest  dilatations  or  vesicles,  which  may  attain  the 
volume  of  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut,  are  due  to  an  intercommunication  of 
adjoining  infundibula.     This  is  the  most  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  certain  cases  of  emphysema,  especially  in  the  old,  at  the  apex  and 
on  the  anterior  borders  of  the  upper  lobes,  the  lung  is  converted  into 
lacunee  which  communicate  with  one  another,  so  extensively  that  pressure 
upon  one  point  causes  the  air  to  move  in  the  interior  in  almost  every 
direction. 

The  mechanism  of  the  perforation  of  the  septa  has  been  the  subject  of 
various  interpretations. 

We  consider  that  the  employment  of  silver  staining  has  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  a  pavement  epithelium  lining  the  alveoli. 

After  removing  with  the  scissors  the  thin  wall  of  an  emphysematous 
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vesicle  projecting  beneath  the  pleura,  and  staining  its  inner  surface  with 
a  solution  of  silver,  the  pavement  epithelium  which  lines  the  emphyse- 
matous dilatation  is  very  distinctly  visible.  Examined,  in  situ,  in  pre- 
parations uncolored  by  the  silver,  the  epithelial  cells  often  exhibit  fatty 
granules  in  the  protoplasm  around  the  nucleus,  just  as  Rindfleisch  has 


figured. 


Fig.  226. 


The  figure  to  the  right  and  above  represents  a  highly  magnified  view  of  the  wall  of  a  pulmonaiy 
alveolus  in  a  case  of  emphysema,  after  ViUerain.    The  preparation  shows  several  perforations. 

The  figure  to  the  left  is  from  Rindfleisch,  and  shows  fatty  granules  around  the  nuclei  of  the  degene- 
rating and  atrophying  tissue.     High  power. 

The  thinned  septa  also  present  in  their  thickness  and  upon  their  sur- 
face ovoid  masses  of  fatty  granules  which  are  derived  from  a  degenera- 
tion of  those  elements,  or  perhaps  of  the  cells  along  the  capillary  vessels. 
It  is  probable  that  this  granular  degeneration  in  a  great  measure  causes 
the  small  perforations  of  the  cellular  septum  of  the  alveoli. 

Senile  emphysema  is  especially  characterized  by  nutritive  lesions  of 
the  lungs.  There  is  no  reason  why  repeated  bronchitis,  disease  of  the 
heart,  etc.,  should  not  be  considered  as  initial  causes  of  these  lesions. 
While  we  know  that  croup,  whooping-cough,  and  broncho-pneumonia  of 
children  may  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  the  affection.  In  these  maladies 
the  infundibula  may  be  dilated  by  efforts  of  coughing  and  of  respiration. 
While  the  process  of  their  formation  is  acute  and  the  bronchitis  remains, 
the  emphysematous  vacuoles  or  vesicles  are  filled  with  mucous  or  muco- 
pus. 

Upon  the  walls  of  large  emphysematous  dilatations,  particularly  in  the 
old,  a  pigmentation  along  the  course  of  the  bloodvessels  is  remarked.  We 
have  vainly  sought  in  these  cases  for  atheromatous  alterations  of  the  ves- 
sels, which  have  been  supposed  by  several  authors  to  explain  the  idio- 
pathic production  of  emphysema. 

The  wall  of  the   cavities  presents   ridges  formed  by  the  bundles  of 
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elastic  fibres  whicli  belonged  to  the  effaced  alveoli  and  which  are  now 
applied  against  the  internal  wall  of  the  dilatation. 

If  the  emphysema  exist  over  a  large  extent  of  the  lung  or  of  a  lobe 
the  circulation  is  considerably  enfeebled ;  the  diseased  part  is  ansemic 
while  in  those  parts  which  have  remained  healthy  the  tissue  is  red,  oede- 
matous,  and  gorged  with  blood. 

Emphysema  shows  itself  by  preference  at  the  apex  and  at  the  anterior 
and  inferior  borders  of  the  lung,  as  whitish  or  gray  prominences,  some- 
times even  as  spherical  vesicular  appendages  filled  with  air.  The  dis- 
eased portions  are  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch. 

When  the  greater  portion  of  the  lung  is  involved,  the  organ  appears 
hypertrophied ;  it  fills  the  pleural  cavity  and  does  not  collapse  when  the 
thorax  is  opened ;  it  may  depress  the  liver  and  displace  the  heart. 

Emphysema  may  give  rise  to  pneumothorax  by  rupture  of  a  vesicular 
dilatation. 

Interlobular  emphysema  may  extend  to  the  mediastinum,  to  the  neck 
and  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Finally,  interlobular  emphysema  by  reason  of  the  penetration  of  air  into 
the  subpleural  cellular  tissue  from  rupture  of  the  alveolar  walls,  gives  to 
the  vesical  pleura  the  appearance  of  a  membrane  uplifted  by  foam.  These 
vesiculse  are  easily  displaced  by  pressure,  and  moved  from  place  to 
place  under  the  pleura,  a  characteristic  which  distinguishes  this  form  of 
emphysema. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  emphysema  is  asthma,  whooping-cough, 
and  in  general  all  the  diseases  of  the  chest  which  are  accompanied  by 
cough  and  by  violent  efforts  at  expiration.  It  is  almost  constantly  coin- 
cident with  senile  atrophy  of  the  lung. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lung  ;  Pneumonia. — On  account  of  their 
different  causes  and  their  varying  modes  of  action  upon  the  different 
tissues  of  the  organ,  the  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  are  numerous. 

We  will  first  describe  those  forms  of  pneumonia  which  are  particularly 
characterized  by  an  interalveolar  exudation.  After  that  we  shall  con- 
sider those  forms  of  inflammation  which  essentially  consist  in  an 
alteration  of  the  fibro-vascular  framework  of  the  lung. 

A.  Lobular  or  Catarrhal  Pneumonia. — This  form  of  pneumonia, 
also  described  as  broncho-pneumonia,  is  most  frequently  caused  by  an  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  from  the  bronchi  to  the  bronchioles  and  the  air 
cells  into  which  they  empty.  But  this  extension  of  the  bronchitis  is  seen 
only  in  certain  lobules  of  the  lung.  It  is  especially  frequent  in  chil- 
dren, but  it  IS  also  met  with  in  adults  affected  with  typhoid  fever,  measles, 
and  in  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

The  lesion  is  generally  disseminated  in  small  areas  of  the  size  of  a 
hazel-hut  or  walnut,  but  nevertheless  it  may  uniformly  invade  a  large 
portion  of  a  lobe.  Under  the  influence  of  congestion,  the  vessels  become 
turgid,  and  the  epithelia  of  the  alveoli  swell  and  present  a  granular 
protoplasm  which  frequently  contains  two  or  three  nuclei.  These  cells 
become  globular  and  fall  into  the  alveolus.  Moreover,  a  considerable 
number  of  white  corpuscles,  with  quantities  of  serum,  escape  from  the 
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Catarrhal  pneumonia.  From  a  case  of  acute 
phthisis.  Showing  the  large  epithelial  cells 
which  fill  the  alveoli.    — 200.     {Green.) 


bloodvessels  into  the  alveoli,  but  the  latter  are  never  so  distended  as  in 
lobar  or  fibrinous  pneumonia.  The  epithelial  elements  which  are  found 
detached  and  suspended  in  the  fluid  which  fills  the  alveoli,  besides 
suffering  the  changes  above  indicated,  may  experience  a  division  of  their 
protoplasm,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
presence  of  embryonal  cells  con- 
taining one  or  more  nuclei — changes 
similar  to  those  described  at  page 
57,  et  seq.,  d,  propos  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  great  omentum.  But 
here  the  phenomena  are  more  com- 
plex, because  of  the  presence  of  the 
white  blood  corpuscles  which  have 
escaped  from  the  vessels. 

We  recognize  three  stages  in  this 
form  of  pneumonia. 

1st  Stage. — The  altered  points  of 
the  lung  are  red,  prominent,  slightly 
or  not  at  all  crepitant,  and  from 
their  cut  surface  a  red,  cloudy, 
slightly  foamy  fluid  may  escape 
upon  pressure.  There  is  no  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  these  points  and  the  surrounding  parts  which 
are  congested.  This  is  the  stage  of  engorgement  or  inflammatory  hyper- 
semia,  which  is  only  one  degree  more  advanced  than  congestion  already 
described. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  red,  turbid  fluid  which  upon  pressure 
escapes  from  the  cut  surface  will  show  large  numbers  of  pus  corpuscles, 
and  thin  sections  made  after  hardening  the  inflamed  tissue  will  show  the 
alveoli  filled  with  these  elements. 

2d  Stage. — The  alveoli  containing  the  elements  and  the  fluid  pre- 
viously indicated  no  longer  inclose  air  ;  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  is  diminished  by  reason  of  the  equilibrium  established  between 
congestion  and  exudation,  between  intra-alveolar  pressure  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blood;  coincident  with  this  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
blood,  the  affected  lobules  become  iess  colored  ;  they  present  a  pink  or 
gray  appearance.  If  the  lungs  are  forcibly  inflated,  a  small  amount  of 
air  can  yet  be  made  to  enter  the  diseased  alveoli,  when  the  lobule  will 
assume  a  somewhat  normal  appearance. 

dd  Stage. — The  pus  corpuscles  which  have  not  been  expectorated 
rapidly  undergo  a  retrograde  metamorphosis.  At  first  granular,  by 
reason  of  the  commencement  of  a  fatty  destruction,  they  soon  become 
deformed  and  broken  up,  their  molecules  separate,  and  are  subsequently 
eliminated  in  the  form  of  a  fatty  emulsion,  which  is  probably  taken  up 
by  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels. 

When  the  catarrhal  pneumonia  terminates  by  resolution,  the  pulmonary 
epithelium  re-forms  and  again  lines  the  alveoli,  a  further  analogy  with 
the  inflammation  of  the  great  omentum  described  on  page  57. 

In  certain  cases  the  lobules  remain  pale  yellowish,  often  appearing  as 
granules  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  which  somewhat  resemble  tubercles. 
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but  when  tliey  are  incised,  instead  of  being  solid  bodies  like  tubercles,  a 
fluid  escapes  from  their  centre. 

There  always  exists  a  pleuritic  exudation  upon  the  pleural  covering  of 
affected  lobules. 


B.  Lobar  or  Fibrinous  Pneumonia:  Croupous  Pneumonia. — The 
histological  phenomena  are  much  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  the  pre- 
ceding form  of  inflammation ;  but  the  exudation,  in  addition  to  the  other 
constituents,  contains  fibrin ;  the  latter  is  at  first  fluid,  but  soon  coagu- 
lates and  holds  in  its  meshes  the  elements  already  indicated. 

As  in  the  preceding  variety,  three  stages  are  distinguished:  1st, 
engorgement;  2d,  red  hepatization;  3d,  gray  hepatization  or  purulent 
infiltration. 

Fig.  228. 


Croupous  or  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Red  hepatization.  Showing  tJie  fibrinous  coagulum  in  one  of 
the  pulmonary  alveoli,  inclosin.t?  within  its  meshes  numerous  leucocytes,  which  are  already  com- 
mencing to  UDdergo  fatty  metamorphosis.  A  few  leucocytes  are  also  seen  on  the  alveolar  walls,  and 
the  alveolar  epithelium  is  swollen  and  granular.     ;;  200.     {Green.) 

1st  Stage. — The  first  stage,  in  which  there  is  a  very  intense  congestion, 
is  characterized,  in  a  histological  point  of  view,  by  fulness  and  varicose 
distension  of  the  capillaries  of  the  alveoli,  by  the  alterations  in  nutri- 
tion of  the  cells  already  mentioned,  by  the  escape  from  the  vessels  of  the 
fluid  of  the  blood  together  with  both  red  and  white  corpuscles.     The 
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pulmonary  parenchyma,  of  a  brownish-red,  is  heavier  and  more  compact 
than  in  the  normal  state,  it  has  lost  its  elasticity,  and  crepitates  but  little 
under  pressure.  Upon  section,  there  escapes  a  sero-sanguinolent  fluid 
as  yet  a  little  frothy,  and  portions  of  the  engorged  tissue  still  float  when 
plunged  into  water.  This  first  stage  lasts  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours. 

2d  Stage. — The  exuded  fibrin  coagulates,  fills,  and  distends  the  alveoli ; 
and  the  lung  is  converted  into  a  solid  mass.  The  lung  seems  aug- 
mented in  volume,  and  upon  its  external  surface  the  ribs  have  left  their 
imprint. 

The  lung  does  not  crepitate ;  it  is  firm  to  the  touch,  yet  is  at  the  same 
time  very  friable ;  it  is  heavy  and  sinks  in  water.  The  cut  surface  pre- 
sents a  granular  aspect,  which  is  still  more  pronounced  when  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  is  torn.  This  aspect  is  due  to  the  relief  formed  by  the  infun- 
dibula,  which  are  filled  with  fibrin  which,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
red  blood  disks,  is  red. 

If  a  stream  of  water  is  turned  upon  the  cut  surface  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  away  the  blood,  red  as  it  is  at  first  it  soon  becomes  gray  or 
yellowish-gray,  the  natural  color  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

By  scraping  the  surface  of  section  we  obtain  small  grayish  granulations, 
which  furnish  a  complete  mould  of  the  infundibulum  and  alveoli. 

When  these  coagula  are  examined  in  situ,  it  is  found  that  they  com- 
pletely fill  and  distend  the  alveoli,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  latter  show 
no  other  thickening  than  that  which  results  from  the  engorgement  of 
their  vessels. 

The  exudation  contained  in  the  alveoli  is  composed  of  a  reticulum  of 
fibrils  of  fibrin,  which  incloses  in  its  meshes  altered  epithelium  and  large 
numbers  of  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles. 


Fig.  229. 


h. 
.--# 


Cellnlar  elements  from  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia.    /,  7t,  i.  Pus  corpuscles.    CE,  c.  Pavement 
cells,    d.  Pavement  cell  with  two  nuclei,    fr.  Vesicular  cells.     (Reynolds.) 


The  bronchi  contain  a  transparent,  viscid,  fluid  exudation,  and  coagu- 
lated fibrin  similar  to  the  preceding.     These  coagula  do  not  completely 
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fill  the  tubes,  they  may  be  found  in  the  sputa,  which  are  also  more  or 
less  mixed  with  blood. 

The  second  stage,  after  having  continued  on  an  average  from  three 
to  five  days,  terminates  by  resolution  or  by  passing  into  suppuration. 
The  fibrin  deposited  in  the  alveoli  passes  from  the  fibrillar  into  the  gran- 
ular state,  and  the  cell  elements  are  then  freed  and  easily  displaced  ;  the 
solid  exudation  has  become  fluid  or  semi-fluid.  At  this  time  the  pus 
corpuscles  or  white  cells  may  become  granular  or  vesicular,  may  disinte- 
grate and  be  absorbed  or  expelled  with  the  sputa ;  this  is  resolution.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  pus  corpuscles  continue  to  form,  if  as  often  hap- 
pens they  become  even  more  rapidly  produced  than  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  pneumonia  will  pass  to  the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration. 

3c?  Stage. — In  this  stage  of  gray  or  purulent  infiltration  (gray  hepa- 
tization), the  cut  surface  is  pale  gray  or  yellowish,  and  the  granular 
appearance  is  less  marked.  If  the  lung  is  squeezed,  there  oozes  out 
a  thick  reddish-gray  pus.  The  tissue  is  very  friable,  which  condition, 
in  the  second,  and  especially  in  the  third  stage,  is  due  not  only  to  the 
friability  of  the  exudation  but  also  to  the  tense  state  of  the  thin  walls 
of  the  infundibula. 

Fig.  230. 


Croupous  or  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Gray  hepatization.  Showing  the  large  accumulation  of  cellular 
elements  within  one  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  which  in  some  parts  have  undergone  such  exten- 
sive fatty  degeneration  that  their  distinctive  outlines  are  no  longer  visible.    X  200.     {Qreen.) 


When  acute  lobar  pneumonia  reaches  the  surface  of  the  lung,  it  is 
always  complicated  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleurisy.  The  visceral 
pleura  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  false  membrane,  which  is  slightly 
adherent  and  presents  a  dull  and  downy  aspect.  This  false  membrane 
consists  of  a  fibrinous  network  holding  in  its  meshes  pus  corpuscles  and 
broad  endothelial  cells,  which  are  flat,  swollen,  or  proliferating.     These 
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false  membranes  very  rapidly  become  vascularized.  Yery  rarely  do  we 
find  any  notable  quantity  of  fluid  effusion  in  the  pleural  cavity ;  the  escape 
of  such  a  fluid  is,  in  effect,  especially  characteristic  of  ordinary  acute 
pleurisy,  which  may  sometimes  complicate  pneumonia,  and  we  then  desig- 
nate the  affection  as  a  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  slight  thickness  of  the  visceral  pleura,  scarcely  .05  of  a  milli- 
meter, and  the  direct  connection  of  its  circulation  with  that  of  the  con- 
tiguous alveoli,  readily  explain  this  constant  complication. 

Inversely  intense  inflammations  of  the  pleura  may  involve  the  adjoin- 
ing pulmonary  tissue. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  surface  of  the  lung  are  constantly  inflamed  in 
pneumonia,  and  are  filled  with  an  inflammatory  exudation,  similar  to  that 
which  distends  the  alveoli.  In  catarrhal  pneumonia  they  contain  swollen 
endothelial  cells,  while  in  fibrinous  or  croupous  pneumonia  they  are 
choked  with  fibrin,  white  corpuscles,  red  blood  disks,  and  a  few  endothe- 
lia.  In  these  cases  the  deep  lymphatics  are  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish under  the  microscope,  because  of  the  identity  of  their  contents 
to  those  of  the  alveoli.  But  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing the  superficial  lymph  vessels.  The  whole  lymphatic  system  belong- 
ing to  the  affected  portions  of  the  lung,  including  the  vessels  of  the 
bronchi  and  the  lymph  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  always  present 
evidence  of  inflammation. 

In  the  new-horn  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  peculiar  form  of  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  which  uniformly  involves  one  or  more  lobes,  or  which  remains 
limited  to  lobules.     It  may  involve  aveoli  which  have  not  yet  resjDired. 

In  children  a  little  older  pneumonia  is  ordinarily  lobular  or  catarrhal, 
and  accompanied  with  numerous  points  of  atelectasis ;  nevertheless 
children  may  also  be  attacked  with  croupous  or  fibrinous  pneumonia. 

In  adults  pneumonia  is  almost  always  lobar  or  fibrinous. 

In  the  aged  we  may  meet  with  lobular  pneumonia,  but  the  commonest 
form  is  that  of  the  lobar  or  fibrinous  or  croupous  variety,  and  of  all 
acute  diseases  which  attack  man  at  this  time  of  life  it  is  the  most  fre- 
quent. In  the  old,  croupous  pneumonia  often  follows  an  unusually  rapid 
course  ;  frequently  patients  succumb  upon  the  fourth  day  of  a  pneumonia 
while,  at  the  autopsy,  the  lung  shows  a  gray  or  purulent  hepatization. 

In  lungs  affected  with  emphysema,  the  large  size  of  the  fibrinous 
granules  is  remarkable. 

Patients  suffering  with  cardiac  trouble  present  a  special  form  of  pneu- 
monia. It  may  be  catarrhal  or  fibrinous,  lobular  or  lobar,  but  is  almost 
always  of  slower  progress  than  the  ordinary  acute  pneumonia,  and  is 
complicated  by  an  intense  congestion,  which  may  even  become  apoplectic, 
or  result  in  veritable  apoplexiform  infarctions  of  the  lung. 

Pneumonia  may  terminate  in  abscess  or  gangrene. 

Abscess  of  the  Lung. — This  termination  of  the  third  stage  of  pneu- 
monia is  rare.  Abscess  is  characterized  histologically  by  the  destruction 
of  several  of  the  septa,  thus  causing  an  intercommunication  of  several 
alveoli  filled  with  pus,  and  the  formation  of  a  small  anfractuous  cavity. 
Several  adjoining  infundibula  may  in  like  manner  form  communications. 
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The  abscess  is  then  larger,  and  if  it  happens  to  break  into  a  bronchus 
and  empty  itself,  a  vomica  is  established. 

If  the  abscess  he  superficial  it  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  pleura, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  pyo-pneumothorax ;  or,  as  not  infrequently 
happens,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleura  may  adhere  at  this  point,  and  the 
abscess  break  through  the  intercostal  muscles  and  form  an  external 
fistula. 

Metastatic  abscesses  of  the  lung,  such  as  are  commonly  seen  in  purulent 
infection,  in  puerperal  fever,  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  in  typhoid  fever, 
etc.,  are  characterized  at  the  commencement  by  small  congested  foci 
of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  seated  most  fre- 
quently under  the  pleura.  As  they  increase  in  size  a  small,  at  first 
scarcely  perceptible,  point  of  suppuration  becomes  visible  at  the  centre. 
This  rapidly  enlarges  as  the  nodule  of  metastatic  pneumonia,  with  its 
surrounding  area  of  apoplectiform  congestion,  extends.  Very  soon  the 
pus  corpuscles,  instead  of  being  compressed  within  the  infundibula, 
constitute  a  purulent  focus  which  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  septa 
between  infundibula. 

These  nodules  of  catarrhal  or  purulent  pneumonia  instead  of  being 
disseminated  may  become  confluent,  Avhen  they  give  rise  to  a  larger 
area  of  catari'hal  pneumonia,  the  border  of  which  is  sinuous  and  lobulated. 
If  circulation  continues  in  the  part  thus  altered,  there  forms  an  abscess  ; 
but  if  the  vessels  become  impermeable  by  pressure  of  the  intra-alveolar 
exudation,  the  entire  portion  mortifies,  and  there  is  thus  produced  a  white 
infarction  of  an  irregular  shape  and  of  a  caseous  consistence,  surrounded 
by  a  much  congested  zone,  in  which  diffuse  hemorrhages  often  occur. 

In  the  caseous  spots  the  contents  of  the  ailveoli  consist  of  nothing  else 
than  the  d6bris  of  cells,  fatty  granules,  and  crystals  of  the  fatty  acids. 
We  can  still  discern  the  limits  of  the  alveoli,  but  their  vessels  are  no 
longer  recognizable.  At  the  border  of  the  caseous  areas,  the  alveoli 
present  the  appearances  of  catarrhal  or  purulent  pneumonia  and  of  apo- 
plexy. 

What  is  the  pathology  of  the  pulmonary  lesion  in  purulent  Infection  ? 
Is  it  an  embolus,  as  Virchow  imagines,  or  is  it  an  inflammation  due  to 
another  cause  ?  We  were  the  first  to  disclose  that  the  lesions  of  puru- 
lent infection  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  emboli  but  rather  that  they 
probably  depend  upon  a  certain  ferment,  which  in  the  form  of  micro- 
phytes or  bacteria  circulating  in  the  blood  or  lymph  passages,  determines 
a  local  irritation.  This  view  was  developed  almost  simultaneously  by 
two  of  Virchow's  pupils — Klebs  and  Recklinghausen. 

The  pneumonia  of  glanders  is  a  purulent  pneumonia,  of  which  the 
characters  resemble  those  of  metastatic  abscesses. 

Inflammation  op  the  Lymphatics  of  the  Lung. — We  have  pre- 
viously seen  that,  in  pneumonia,  the  lymph  vessels  are  constantly  in- 
flamed, and  are  filled  by  the  same  exudation  which  the  alveoli  contain. 

We  may,  therefore,  recognize,  as  in  pneumonia :  1st,  a  catarrhal 
inflammation,  characterized  by  swelling  and  multiplication  of  the  endo- 
thelium which  lines  their  internal  wall ;  2d,  a  fibrinous  or  croupous 
inflammation  in  which  the  lumina  of  the  vessels  are  filled  with  pus 
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corpuscles  and  fibrin  ;  and,  3d,  a  purulent  inflammation,  such  as  is  met 
with  in  purulent  infection. 

Inflammation  of  the  superficial  and  deep  lymphatics  of  the  lung  is 
rarely  met  with  independent  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  observations  have  been  published.  Those  lymphangites  which  are 
consecutive  to  cancers  of  the  stomach,  to  lymphadenomata,  to  syphilitic  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  and  liver; — all  lesions  which  have  occasioned  alterations 
of  the  bronchial  lymph  glands — are  particularly  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  enormous  distension  of  the  lymph  vessels,  as  well  as  of  the  caseous 
condition  of  the  central  portion  of  the  exudation  which  fills  them. 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  lung,  the  lymphatics,  having  the  appearance 
of  whitish  or  yellowish  moniliform  cords,  of  a  diameter  from  J  to  1  and 
2  mm.,  mark  out  the  interlobular  network;  these  vessels  increase  in  size 
as  the  root  of  the  lung  is  approached. 

In  a  thin  section  of  the  lung,  they  are  seen  in  the  interlobular  septa 
and  along  the  bronchi  and  bloodvessels.  Examined  in  the  fresh  condi- 
tion, two  layers  of  elements  are  ordinarily  visible  within  the  lymph  ves- 
sel: the  one  close  against  the  vessel  wall,  and  composed  of  numerous 
layers  of  swollen,  polygonal,  membraneless,  endothelial  cells,  with  a 
granular  protoplasm  and  large  ovoid  or  spherical  nucleus;  the  other, 
within  the  first,  consists  of  a  caseous,  opaque,  yellow  coagulum,  formed 
of  lymph  corpuscles  which  show  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration. 

Gangrene. — Pulmonary  gangrene  is  sometimes  a  sequel  of  pneumonia 
or  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  It  appears  to  be  most  frequently  con- 
nected with  obliterations  of  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial  arteries  ;  or  it  is 
caused  by  infectious  diseases — typhoid  fever,  anthrax,  etc. ;  or  it  may 
be  the  result  of  a  wound  or  a  perforation  of  the  lung.  Gangrene,  in 
connection  with  dilation  of  the  bronchi,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  presents  two  anatomical  varieties  :  it  is  circum- 
scribed or  diffuse. 

1st.  Circumscribed  gangrene  usually  presents  several  disseminated 
foci  in  one  or  both  lungs. 

These  gangrened  or  softened  spots  are  always  found  to  be  surrounded 
by  zones  of  lobular  or  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  fact,  they  are  almost 
always  preceded  at  their  seat  by  a  localized  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Each  of  these  nodules  of  lobular  pneumonia  which  has  terminated  in 
gangrene  presents  at  its  centre  a  smaller  or  larger  anfractuous  cavity. 
If  the  latter  is  very  extensive,  vessels  are  often  observed  to  project  into 
it.  It  is  filled  by  grayish,  grumous  fluid,  and  it  may  communicate  with 
a  bronchus  ;  both  cavity  and  fluid  exhale  a  very  fetid  odor. 

When  one  of  these  indurated  foci  is  cut  open,  three  distinct  zones  are 
seen.  The  1st  or  central  zone  is  formed  of  a  grayish  debris  or  a  con- 
sistent pulp,  while  the  cavernous  wall  which  bounds  this  softened  mass 
is  of  a  deep  vinous  red.  The  2d  zone  consists  of  hepatized  pulmonary 
tissue,  gray  and  friable.  In  these  two  zones  all  the  vessels  are  filled 
by  a  fibrinous  clot.  The  3d  or  peripheral  zone  is  continuous  with  the 
surrounding  healthy  parts,  and  presents  the  lesions  of  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia in  the  second  stage. 

The  second  or  intermediate  zone,  which  is  about  to  mortify  and  be 
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eliminated,  histologically  presents  the  following  characteristics :  the 
tissue  is  bloodless,  contains  no  air,  and  presents  a  gray,  slightly  trans- 
parent aspect.  Under  the  microscope,  we  find  in  the  alveoli  large, 
round  cells  containing  fatty  granules,  and  suspended  in  a  fluid  which  con- 
tains pus  corpuscles.  These  large  granular  corpuscles  usually  still  con- 
tain a  nucleus.  They  give  to  the  alveolar  contents  their  opacity  and 
yellowish  color.  The  vessels  are  filled  with  coagulated  fibrin.  The 
tissue  thus  hepatized  is  distended  with  fluid  and  is  very  friable.  It  is 
met  with  in  all  the  varieties  of  pulmonary  gangrene  at  the  limit  of  the 
putrefying  zone,  and  it  is  often  observed  in  tubercular  pneumonia  which 
is  going  to  terminate  in  an  ulcerative  destruction. 

The  solid  grayish  debris  which  covers  the  wall  of  the  ulcerated  cavity 
contains  the  remains  of  vessels  and  elastic  fibres  which  still  adhere  more 
or  less  intimately  to  the  adjoining  external  zone,  and  which,  under  the 
microscope,  may  be  found  to  be  continuous  with  the  same  elements  of  the 
hepatized  portion. 

The  loss  of  substance  in  this  form  of  gangrene  is  explained  briefly,  as 
follows  :  Putrefaction  and  molecular  destruction  commence  at  the  point 
where  the  gangrened  pneumonia  comes  in  contact  with  the  external  air,- 
namely,  at  the  centre  of  the  lobule  which  is  supplied  by  a  bronchus. 
This  destruction  extends  from  point  to  point,  and  the  products  of 
cadaveric  decomposition,  together  with  the  fluid,  remain  in  the  ulcerating 
cavity  until  expectorated. 

The  contents  of  the  cavity  are  now  a  grumous  mass,  consisting  of  a 
fluid  in  which  float  pus  corpuscles,  large  cells  infiltrated  with  fatty 
granules,  filaments  of  connective  or  elastic  tissue,  pigment  granules, 
black,  orange,  or  yellow,  derived  from  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
and,  finally,  crystals  of  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphates,  of  margarin, 
of  leucin,  and  of  tyrosin ;  we  may  also  meet  with  fungi  similar  to 
leptothrix  buccalis,  and  with  swarms  of  vibriones  and  bacteria. 

The  sputa  have  a  characteristic  odor,  are  generally  gray  and  puri- 
form,  and  are  slightly  colored  by  blood.  They  may  present  all  or  part 
of  the  elements  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Mixed  with 
water  they  separate  into  three  layers,  like  the  expectoration  from  bron- 
chiectatic  cavities. 

The  afiected  lobules,  when  located  under  the  pleura,  excite  a  fibrinous 
pleurisy  ;  and,  when  the  gangrenous  cavity  enlarges,  it  sometimes  opens 
into  the  pleural  cavity  and  occasions  a  pyo-pneumothorax. 

2d.  Diffuse  Gangrene. — It  may  be  the  termi- 
Fig.  231.  nation  of  the  third  stage  of  croupous  pneumonia. 

^_  ^  ..^_  .  _  In  the  horse  it  is  a  frequent  sequel  of  pneumonia, 

» ;°,p*«^.V®,'-;©.-,-      ^^id  is  the  result  of  a  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the 
0(My}''^"-W^i^/f(: iW^     bloodvessels.    In  man  this  form  of  gangrene  may 
t-j''Ii'f"/J),l-%-^^jk|^/'     ^^  the  consequence  of  an  obliteration  of  a  large 
» ^.•'/'•■■®'.'.®')vS:C'     branch  to  the  pulmonary  artery  by  an  embolus. 


■  ^./'•■■^.■.■.W^'S'-.'  branch  to  the  pulmonary  artery  by  an  embolus. 

' '^°*©'""^''>'^^  '  '^^^  mortified  portion  of  the  lung  is  more  ex- 

®^'  *  ^■^'" "  tensive  and  more  irregular  in  outline  than  in  cir- 

rlZ^^^^Z^Z  —bribed  gangrene,  but  the  minute  processes, 

the  pus  corpuscles.    X  600.  their  march,  and  their  results  are  the  same.    The 

[Green.)  ulccrated  cavitios  which  result  fi-om  this  form  of 
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gangrene  are  anfractuous,  are  very  latge,  are  bridged  by  vascular 
bands  and  contain  an  ichorous,  serous,  or  puriform  fluid  in  which  myriads 
of  bacteria  swarm. 

In  certain  cases  the  gangrene  has  a  peripheral  location  immediately 
under  the  pleura,  when  there  very  rapidly  results  a  pyo-pneumothorax. 

Interstitial  Pneumonia. — Under  the  name  of  interstitial  pneumo- 
nia we  shall  describe  several  conditions  of  the  lung  which  have  very  dif- 
ferent causes,  and  which  are  far  from  being  the  same  in  an  anatomical 
point  of  view,  but  which  ought  to  be  considered  together  because  they 
present  a  character  in  common,  namely,  inflammatory  thickening  of  the 
fibrous  framework  of  the  lung. 

What  characterizes  interstitial  pneumonia  is,  therefore,  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  pulmonary  septa.  The 
process  is  generally  chronic,  most  frequently  the  thickened  and  indurated 
pulmonary  tissue  is  at  the  same  time  pigmented ;  it  is  colored  black, 
or  slate  gray. 

Interstitial  pneumonia  is  partial,  when,  for  example,  it  is  occasioned 
by  a  limited  lesion,  by  old  caverns,  by  miliary  tubercles,  by  dilated 
bronchi,  by  a  healed  abscess,  by  a  chronic  pleurisy,  etc.  It  involves  an 
entire  lobe  or  is  general,  when  it  is  due  to  an  acute  pneumonia  or  to  the 
penetration  into  the  lung  of  minute  particles  of  carbon,  silica,  or  steel. 

In  the  different  varieties  of  interstitial  pneumonia,  the  anatomical  phe- 
nomena which  accompany  the  thickening  of  the  interalveolar  and  other 
septa,  not  being  the  same,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  describe  them  separately. 


Fig.  232. 


Interstitial  pneumonia.  From  a  case  of  so-called  "cirrhosis"  of  the  lung,  in  which  the  disease 
was  unilateral.  The  bronchi  were  much  dilated,  and  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  any  caseous 
change.  The  drawing  shows  the  new  fibro-nucleated  growth,  both  in  the  alveolar  walls  and  in  the 
interlobular  tissue,  also  the  pigmentation.    At  a  a  divided  vessel  is  seen.    X  ^00.     {Green.) 

The  phenomenon  constant  in  all  the  forms  of  interstitial  pneumonia  is 
the  fibrous  induration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The  alveolar  septa  are 
very  thick,  hard,  and  of  a  fibrous  aspect.  Under  the  microscope  a  larger 
number  of  small  cells  are  seen  in  the  septa  ;  at  the  commencement  of  the 
morbid  process  they  are  round;  later  they  become  slightly  lengthened 
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and  flattened,  and  are  situated  between  fasciculi  of  newly-formed  connect- 
ive tissue. 

The  cavity  of  the  alveoli,  at  first  only  diminished,  ends  by  becoming 
completely  obliterated.  The  enormously  thickened  walls  are  then  in  con- 
tact, and  the  whole  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  king  has  undergone  a 
fibrous  transformation.  This  is  very  often  observed  in  the  subpleural 
portion,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  in  certain  chronic  pleurites. 

This  altered  tissue  creaks  under  the  knife,  and,  to  the  eye  and  the 
touch,  presents  all  the  characters  of  a  fibrous  tissue.  The  microscope 
reveals  a  more  or  less  abundant  pigmentation  of  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  alveoli,  especially  around  the  vessels.  The  latter  present  very  much 
thickened  walls,  which  shade  off  very  gradually  into  the  adjoining  fibrous 
tissue.  The  arteries  are  not  obliterated;  upon  section  their  lumina  are 
gaping. 

a.  In  the  aged  there  exists  a  condition  of  the  lung,  so  frequent  that  it 
could  possibly  be  regarded  as  physiological ;  it  consists  in  a  slaty  indura- 
tion of  the  apices.     The  tissue  is  hard,  elastic,  non-crepitant,  and  black; 


Pigmeatation  of  the  lunge.    From  a  -woraan,  set.  sixty-five,  with  slight  emphysema.    Showing  the 
situation  of  the  pigment  in  the  alveolar  walls,  aad  around  the  hloodvessel  v.     X  75.     (Green.) 


upon  the  surface  it  sometimes  presents  depressed  cicatrices  of  the  pleura 
and  dense  fibrous  adhesions.  Upon  section  we  see  a  dense  tissue  formed 
of  very  much  thickened  septa  limiting  retracted  alveoli,  or  on  the  con- 
trary we  observe  emphysematous  dilatations  surrounded  by  a  dense 
fibrous  tissue  which  is  infiltrated  with  black  pigment.  Often  there  also 
exist,  in  the  midst  of  this  fibrous  tissue,  caseous  or  calcareous  nodules 
lodged  in  minute  cystic  cavities,  which  if  cylindrical  may  be  continuous 
with  a  bronchus.  Such  cavities  containing  caseous  or  calcareous  matter, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  altered  pus,  have  been  regarded  by  many 
writers  as  healed  tubercles.  If  this  be  true  sometimes,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  they  may  also  be  the  remains  of  any  old  morbid  process,  such 
as  bronchial  dilatation,  pulmonary  abscess,  infarction,  etc.  In  this  form 
of  interstitial'  pneumonia,  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs  we  sometimes  meet 
with  spicules  of  bone,  already  described  at  p.  133. 
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Fig.  234. 


b.  Syphilitic  Pneumonia. — In  this  variety,  which  we  find  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  new-born,  the  lung  oiFers  no  trace  of  pigmentation.  The 
interalveolar  septa  are  extremely 
thick,  and  their  cellular  elements 
are  round  and  embryonic.  Finally 
the  alveoli,  although  notably  dimin- 
ished in  size,  are  still  permeable, 
and  their  walls  are  covered  with  a 
very  evident  pavement  epithelium, 
which  at  the  centre  of  the  alveolus 
becomes  spherical  and  is  then  infil- 
trated with  fatty  granules. 

The  naked  eye  examination  ena- 
bles us  to  recognize  the  density  and 
the  resistance  of  the  diseased  por- 
tion. Upon  the  cut  surface  we  see 
tissue,  white  or  grayish,  of  fibrous 
appearance,  difiicult  to  tear,  or  to 
cat  with  the  finger-nail. 

In  these  nodules  of  syphilitic 
pneumonia,  veritable  gummata  may 
be  developed.  In  certain  cases  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  surrounding 
bronchitis  or  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

c.  In  repeated  congestion  of  the 
lung  following  hemorrhagic  infarc- 
tion, in  a  special  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  especially  in  chronic 
disease  of  the  heart,  we  often  find  portions  of  the  lung  indurated  and 

Fig.  235. 


Transverse  section  of  a  hepatized  nodule  of 
syphilitic  interstitial  pneumonia  from  a  new-born 
child,  d.  Proliferating  connective  tissue  of  the 
lung.  h.  Pavement-cells  arranged  around  the 
alveoli,  w.  Free  spherical  cells  in  the  alveoli. 
f.  Vessels.    X  300. 


Brown  induration  of  the  lung.  Showing  the  abnormal  number  of  swollen  pigmented  epithelial 
cells  covering  the  alveolar  walls,  the  increase  of  connective  tissue  around  the  bloodvessel,  a,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  pigment.    6.  The  alveolar  cavity.    X  200.     (Green.) 


black  with  pigment,  which  present  the  same  lesions  of  the  alveolar  walb 
and  of  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  as  in  the  interstitial  pneumonia  of 
miners  or  anthracosis. 
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d.  Anthracosis. — The  lesions  produced  in  the  lungs  of  miners,  metal- 
founders,  etc.,  by  minute  particles  of  carbon  are  at  first  those  of  bron- 
chitis ;  after  that,  a  special  form  of  interstitial  pneumonia  which  termi- 
nates in  ulcerations  and  the  formation  of  cavities. 

One  or  both  lungs  are  altered  more  or  less  extensively.  The  diseased 
portions  are  dense  and  of  a  slaty  or  black  color  ;  they  generally  form  an 
elevation  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  Upon  section  of  the  organ,  these 
indurated  portions  ofi'er  a  smooth,  shining,  solid  surface,  slate-gray  or 
black,  or  of  a  brilliant  ebony  when  the  lesion  is  very  pronounced.  In 
the  latter  case  the  finger  which  touches  it  is  soiled  black,  and  by  scrap- 
ing with  the  scalpel  a  thick  fluid  of  the  same  color  is  obtained.  The 
bronchi  contain  a  dark  muco-pus,  and  the  sputa  present  a  similar 
asfiect. 

Thin  sections  examined  under  the  microscope  show  the  interalveolar 
septa  very  much  thickened  and  containing  minute  black  particles  disposed 
along  the  vessels,  in  their  internal  coat  as  well  as  in  the  cells  and  between 
the  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue. 

In  the  interior  of  the  contracted  alveoli  there  are  round  cells  of  the 
size  of  pus  corpuscles  and  larger,  which  contain  dark  granules.  In  the 
fluid  in  which  these  cells  are  suspended  the  same  dark  granules  are  seen, 
and  they  are  endowed  with  the  Brownian  movement.  These  granules  are 
either  round  or  irregular  and  angular.  They  undoubtedly  consist  of  the 
dust  of  carbon  introduced  by  way  of  the  air-passages.  This  dust  cannot 
penetrate  the  layer  of  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium  which  lines  the  air- 
passages;  having  reached  the  air-sacs,  a  desquamation  of  the  epithelium 
is  excited  by  their  irritating  presence ;  it  is  then  not  difficult  for  the  fine 
particles  to  penetrate  into  the  loose  connective  of  the  septa.  The  pus 
corpuscles  absorb  some  of  these  particles,  thus  securing  a  discharge  by 
the  sputa.  Others,  by  an  opposite  route,  enter  the  lymph  circulation  of 
the  lungs  and  reach  the  bronchial  glands.  The  mesenteric  glands  may 
also  lodge  some  of  those  particles  which  are  swallowed  with  the  sputa, 
and  these  glands  are  usually  enlarged. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  morbid  process,  the  black  and  indurated  por- 
tions of  the  lung  may  ulcerate  at  their  centre.  Thus,  caverns  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  formed. 

Artificers  in  iron  and  steel  are  subject  to  a  similar  form  of  pneumonia 
(^siderosis),  but  here  the  coloration  is  brown,  instead  of  black. 

Workmen  exposed  to  the  dust  of  silica  may  be  affected  in  a  similar 
way. 

e.  Lobar  or  croiopous  pneumonia  which  has  passed  into  the  chronic 
state  is  extremely  rare,  but  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  hospitals  for  the 
aged.  Charcot  distinguishes  three  distinct  forms  by  their  color — red, 
gray,  and  yellow  hepatization.  We  believe  that  this  diff'erence  in  color 
is  due,  in  the  one  case,  to  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  alveoli,  and  in  the 
others,  to  the  abundance  of  fatty  granules  which  are  contained  in  them. 

In  these  cases  of  chronic  pneumonia  the  interalveolar  septa  are  thick- 
ened and  more  or  less  infilti'ated  with  dark  pigment  derived  from  the 
blood.  The  alveoli  are  filled  with  large  spherical  cells,  containing  pig- 
ment or  fatty  granules  as  well  as  lymph  corpuscles  and,  in  some  cases, 
red  blood  disks.     Cavities  have  been  occasionally  met  with. 
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[Green  has  seen  three  cases  in  which,  beside  the  growth  of  the  alveolar 
walls,  the  intra-alveolar  exudation  products  were  undergoing  fibroid  met- 
amorphosis. The  alveoli  were  found  filled  with  a  fibrinous  meshwork 
containing  leucocytes,  somewhat  similar  to  those  met  with  in  red  hepa- 


Fig.  236. 


Chronic  pneumonia.  Vascularization  and  fibroid  development  of  intra-alveolar  exudation  pro- 
ducts. Bloodvessels  are  seen  in  the  exudation  products, which  hloodvessels  communicate  with 
those  in  the  alveolar  walls.  The  alveolar  walls  are  also  thickened  by  a  fibro-nucleated  growth. 
X  100,  and  reduced  )^.     {Green.) 

tization.  They  differed  however  in  this  respect—that  many  of  the  cells 
were  long  and  spindle-shaped,  and  hloodvessels  were  distributed  amongst 
them,  which  bloodvessels  communicated  with  those  of  the  alveolar  walls 
(figs.  2-36,  237).  The  alveolar  walls  were  also  thickened  by  a  fibro- 
nucleated  growth.] 

In  all  the  forms  of  interstitial  pneumonia  which  we  have  passed  in 
review,  when  the  lesion  is  seated  at  the  surface  of  the  lung,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  chronic  pleurisy  character- 
ized by  a  considerable  fibrous  thickening.  Fig-  237. 

Tumors  of  the  Lung. — Almost  every 
kind  of  tumor  has  been  observed  in  the 
lung,  but  the  most  common  and  the  most 
important  are  tubercles  of  this  organ. 
We  will  describe  with  tubercle  the  di- 
verse lesions  of  the  lung  which  accom- 
pany them. 

Sarcoma  has  been  met  with  in  the 
lung  only  as  secondary  nodules  succeed- 
ing primary  tumors  located  elsewhere. 
In  these  secondary  growths  is  reproduced 
the  structure  of  the  original  tumor.  Their 
development  may  start  in  the  alveoli  or 
in  the  interalveolar  septa. 

In  melanic  sarcoma  the  only  difference 
is  that  the  elements  of  new  formation  are 
infiltrated  with  black  or  brown  granules. 

Simple  melaydc  tumors  (see  page  198),  reproduced  in  the  lungs  are 
entirely  similar  in  constitution,  both  to  the  naked  eye  and  under  the 


Chronic  pneumonia.  A  portion  of  the 
intra-alveolar  exudation  prodxicts  (Fiij. 
231)  more  highly  magnified.  Showing 
the  elongated  spindle  cells,  tlie  fibrilla- 
tion, and  the  bloodvessels  containing  blood 
corpuscles.    X  200.     {Green.) 
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microscope,  to  the  interstitial  pneumonia  of  miners,  except  that  the  black 
granules  are  small  and  round,  instead  of  angular. 

A  melanic  tumor  of  the  lung  may  invade  the  bones  of  the  vertebral 
column  in  such  a  manner  to  destroy  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vertebrge,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  variety  of  Pott's  disease. 

Fibromata  of  the  lung  have  been  observed  by  Eokitansky  as  small 
hard  masses  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  hazel-nut,  and  the  same  pathologist 
has  seen  lipomata  from  the  size  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  pea,  situated  be- 
neath the  visceral  pleura. 

Osteomata  are  met  with  in  lungs  affected  with  interstitial  pneumonia. 
We  have  seen  an  example  of  osteoid  tumor  of  the  lung  characterized  by 
the  transformation  of  alveolar  septa  into  osseous  tissue. 

Mnchondromata  have  been  seen  in  the  lung  only  as  secondary  forma 
tions  after  the  development  of  an  enchondroma  in  another  organ. 

Primary  Carcinoma  of  the  lung  is  very  rare.  It  is  most  frequently 
encephaloid,  and  is  found  more  often  in  the  right  than  in  the  left,  but  it 
may  invade  both  lungs,  the  one  after  the  other. 

It  commences  by  nodules  which  enlarge  and  form  one  or  more  masses, 
invading  the  greater  part  of  one  or  more  lobes.  The  visceral  pleura  over 
these  nodules  always  presents  a  considerable  thickening,  which  is  due  to 
a  carcinomatous  transformation. 

Upon  cutting  into  the  diseased  parts,  it  is  common  to  observe  whitish 
islands  or  granulations  similar  to  those  of  the  hepatized  lung,  separated 
by  pigmented  septa  of  lung  tissue.  These  islands  are  due  to  the  stuffing 
of  an  infihndibulum  by  the  carcinomatous  elements.  In  scraping  the  cut 
surface  with  a  scalpel  these  granulations  are  removed,  and  a  milky  fluid 
is  obtained. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections  shows  the  alveoli  filled  by 
large  spherical  or  polygonal  cells  containing  large  usually  oval  nuclei, 
with  distinct  nucleoli.  The  alveolar  walls  are  very  frequently  preserved 
intact,  or  they  may  be  somewhat  thickened  by  the  formation  of  small 
round  cells  between  their  fibres.  Their  vessels  are  gorged  with  blood. 
There  is  therefore  no  stroma  of  new  formation  in  carcinoma  of  the  lung, 
but  the  fibrous  trabeculae  are  constituted  by  the  altered  inter-alveolar 
septa. 

Carcinoma  of  the  lung  may  give  rise  to  ulcerations  or  caverns,  which 
are  sometimes  multiple  and  in  direct  communication  with  the  bronchi. 
Haemoptysis  may  then  supervene,  and  the  patient  expectorate  the  disin- 
tegrated elements  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity  with  the  cancer  juice. 

Nodules  of  secondary  carcinoma  of  the  lung  present  the  same  struc- 
ture as  is  found  in  the  primary  growth  wherever  it  may  be  located,  and 
whether  it  be  scirrhous,  encephaloid,  colloid,  melanotic,  or  any  other 
variety. 

Colloid  carcinoma,  which  is  comparatively  common  in  the  lung  as  a 
sequel  of  a  primary  tumor  of  the  same  nature  developed  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  or  biliary  canals,  presents  itself  under  the 
form  of  small  transparent  grains,  surrounded  by  the  wall  of  an  infundibu- 
lum.  These  grains  unite  to  form  small  spherical  nodules  ;  here  also  the 
stroma  of  the  tumor  represents  the  fibro-elastic  framework  of  the  lung. 
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The  growth  of  carcinoma  of  the  lung  therefore  notably  differs  from  its 
habitual  mode  of  development  (see  page  99  et  seq.^. 


Fig.  238. 


A.  Section  of  encophaloid  carcinoma  of  the  lung  X  o1.  a.  Fibrous  stroma  consisting  of  the  walls 
of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  c.  Epithelial  lining  of  the  alveolar  walls  with  their  vegetations,  b. 
Alveolar  cavity. 

B.  Epithelial  covering  of  flat  cells  X  300.    a.  Alveolar  walls.    &.  Epithelial  cells. 

E.  Epithelial  covering  of  cylindrical  cells  X  300.    Lettering  same  as  preceding  figure. 

D.  Proliferating  cells  of  the  lining  epithelium  X  300.     Lettering  same  as  preceding. 

O.  Section  of  a  bronchial  gland  X  300.  w.  Reticulated  tissue  of  the  follicle.  &.  Cylindrical  epithelium 
lining  a  space  in  the  cavernous  tissue,  c.  A  sohd  epithelial  prolongation  penetrating  into  the  retic- 
ular tissue,  {Malassez.) 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  secondary  carcinoma  of  the  lung,  we 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate  a  very  active  participation  in  the  neoplasm 
of  the  superficial  lymph  vessels  of  the  pleura  (see  below  under  cancer- 
ous granulations  of  the  pleura). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Luns. — However  perfectly  demonstrated  and 
indisputable  the  unity  of  tuberculosis  may  be,  we  should  not  expect  to 
find  in  tuberculous  lungs  simple  lesions,  or  those  which  are  always  the 
same.  Beside  the  initial  and  characteristic  lesions,  we  invariably  meet 
with  the  ordinary  or  specific  inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  of  the  lung,  of 
the  pleura,  of  the  lymph  glands.  These  diverse  associated  lesions  may 
even  become  predominant  in  an  anatomical  or  clinical  point  of  view.     Yet 
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by  their  progress  and  their  evolution,  by  their  special  physiognomy,  by 
their  tendency  to  the  caseous  state  and  to  mortification,  these  pulmonary 
inflammations  properly  belong  to  tuberculosis.  We  shall  therefore  de- 
scribe under  this  head  both  the  tubercle  granulations  of  the  lung,  and  the 
lesions  of  this  organ  which  are  excited  by  them. 

Tubercle  Granulations. — We  do  not  propose  to  reiterate  here  the 
description  which  has  been  given  at  page  112  et  seq.,  but  we  must  consider 
more  in  detail  the  mode  of  origin  and  of  evolution  of  the  granule  in 
the  lung.  The  seat  of  the  tubercle  granule  is  at  the  beginning  variable. 
In  order  to  study  it  we  must  select  a  lung  which  is  sown  with  very  fine 
miliary  granules,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
which  can  be  better  appreciated  by  the  touch. 

Studying  a  properly  prepared  section  we  observed  that  the  minute 
granules  may  be  seated :  — 

1st.  Around  the  vessels.  There  is  then  an  accumulation  of  embryonal 
elements  in  their  adventitious  sheath,  and  in  the  adjoining  connective 
tissue,  such  as  is  represented  in  figure  234.  As  the  figure  indicates, 
the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  obliterated  by  a  granular  mass  of  fibrin,  in 

Avhich  some  white  blood  corpuscles  can  be  rec- 

Fig.  239.  ognized.     The  adventitia  and  the  surround- 

^   ^  ing  connective  tissue  are  the  seat  of  an  exu- 

r        '    ~   "  ?  „  berant  production  of  nuclei  and  of  small  cells 

-^  held   together   by  a  fibrillar    or    amorphous 

intercellular  substance.     This  new  tissue   is 

continuous  with  the  thickened  walls  of   the 

neighboring    alveoli,    which    are    lined    by 

swollen  pavement  cells.    These  lesions  of  the 

walls  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  alveoli  together 

constitute  a  nodule. 

2d.   Around  the  bronchi.     The  adventitia 
of  the  peribronchial  vessels    takes  as    great 
Transverse  section  of  a  vessel    a    part   in   the  ucoplasm   as    docs    thc  con- 
fiued  with  granular  fibrin,   a.  Tn-     ncctivc    tissue    of    the    bronchus.      A    vcrv 

berculartissue.    6.  White  blood  cor-      ^^'^„y^ ^    ^  ^  ,^  ^  l     d  li 

pnscles.    There  is  here  a  tubercle       ^^.^^t^  §^^"^16  may  OCCUpy  Only  a  part  of  the 

involving  the  vessel.   X  400-  periphery  01  a  bronchus,  or  several  granules 

unite  around  it  in  such  manner  that  the  entire 
periphery  of  the  bronchus  may  be  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  embryonal 
tissue  in  the  midst  of  which  exist  several  groups  of  elements  which  are 
much  compressed  and  atrophied  at  their  centre. 

The  bloodvessels  in  tuberculous  nodules  are  always  obliterated,  and 
they  are  very  frequently  in  the  same  state  in  the  surrounding  embryonal 
tissue  (see  p.  116).  The  lumen  of  the  closed  vessel  is  occupied  by  granu- 
lar fibrin,  and  in  transverse  section  between  the  coagulum  and  the  vessel 
Avail  a  row  of  white  blood  corpuscles  and  of  endothelial  cells  is  often  seen 
(see  fig.  239).  The  white  corpuscles  may  also  occupy  the  centre  of  the  clot. 
In  most  tubercles  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  very  easily  distinguished. 
But  if  the  centre  of  the  tubercle  has  undergone  caseous  degeneration  the 
vessel  wall  is  also  altered,  and  is  very  indistinct  and  readily  confounded 
with  the  caseous  mass  which  surrounds  it.     If  the  preceding  alterations 
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are  not  recognized,  one  does  not  know  to  what  the  small  granular  mass 
containing  nuclei,  and  occupying  an  ill- defined  cavity  in  the  midst  of  the 
nodule  is  due.  Schiippel  has  described  these  masses  as  giant  cells, 
which  he  regards  as  characteristic  of  tubercle. 

In  certain  cases  the  small  bronchi  are  enveloped  in  a  great  extent  of 
their  course  by  a  cjdinder  of  new  embryonic  tissue.  Such  a  peri- 
bronchial cylinder  is  the  almost  constant  form  of  the  small  and  recent 
granulations  of  glanders  in  the  horse. 

The  lumen  of  the  bronchus  is  generally  filled  with  large  cells,  round 
or  irregularly  polyhedric,  and  a  catarrhal  or  caseous  bronchitis  compli- 
cates the  tuberculous  peri-bronchitis.  The  wall  of  the  bronchus  shows 
a  tissue  containing  numerous  embryonal  cells,  which  perhaps  is  continu- 


Fig.  240. 


Scrofulous  inflammatiOD  of  a  bronchus.  Section  of  a  smaU  bronclius  of  a  markedly  aero  falous  child, 
the  subject  of  bronchitis,  which  terminated  in  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  deeper  structures  of  the 
bronchial  "wall  are  seen  to  he  extensively  infiltrated  with  cells,  most  of  which  are  larger  than  those 
met  with  in  the  less  extensive  infiltration  of  healthy  inflammation.  The  infiltration  extends  to  and 
invades  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  alveoli,  which  are  seen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  drawing.  The 
cavity  of  the  bronchus  contains  a  little  mucus,  m.    X  200,  reduced  5.     (Green.) 

ous  with  neighboring  nodules  of  similar  elements,  perhaps  with  the  walls 
of  an  adjacent  alveolus  which  have  been  thickened  by  a  similar  new 
formation. 

Figure  223  shows  a  bronchus,  the  lumen  of  which  is  filled  with  similar 
contents,  and  the  walls  of  which  present  at  different  points  a  tubercle 
granule  surrounded  by  pneumonia. 

3d.  The  granules  may  be  seated  in  an  infundibuliim,  all  the  alveoli 
of  which  are  filled  by  the  new  formation  ;  whilst  the  interalveolar  septa 
may  still  be  recognized  by  their  elastic  fibres.  The  whole  mass  forms 
a  little  nodule  Avhose  centre  is  already  undergoing  caseous  atrophy, 
while  the  peripheral  alveoli  constantly  present  the  lesions  of  congestion 
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and  of  catarrhal  inflammation.  Whence  come  the  elements  of  the  granule 
which  fill  the  alveoli  ?  This  is  a  question  very  diSicult  to  answer.  It 
is  possible  that  three  modes  of  formation  are  active.     They  may  come 


Fig.  241. 


Acute  phthisis. 


Showing  one  of  the  alveoli  filled  with  epithelial  elements,  and  marked  cellular 
infiltration  of  the  alveolar  wall.    X  200.     (Green.) 


from  a  thickening  of  the  septa,  from  a  proliferation  of  the  epithelium,  or 
they  may  be  derived  from  lymph  corpuscles  escaped  from  the  vessels. 

In  cases  of  miliary  phthisis,  tubercle  granules  also  are  present  at  the 
surface  of  the  lung,  and  form  projections  upon  it ;  they  are  located  in  the 
visceral  pleura.    They  are  also  found  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

At  the  period  of  eruption  of  miliary  phthisis  there  exists  an  intense 
congestion  of  the  whole  lung,  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, and  there  are  soon  joined  with  these,  new  lesions  which  consist  in 
ulcerative  destruction  of  small  bronchi  and  of  nodules  of  lobular  pneu- 
monia. 

All  the  parts  invaded  by  the  tubercle  are  deprived  of  their  life  by  the 
obliteration  of  their  vessels  ;  the  cellular  elements  become  granular,  the 
tissue  becomes  dry,  and,  like  all  dead  tissue,  it  is  subject  to  decomposi- 
tion, which  soon  manifests  itself  at  the  points  where  the  air  penetrates. 
First  the  contents  of  the  bronchi,  next  the  bronchial  walls,  then  from 
point  to  point  the  altered  pulmonary  tissue,  experience  a  molecular  de- 
composition which  results  in  elimination. 

This  complex  process  is  what  we  understand  by  tuberculous  broncho- 
pneumonia, in  which  small  caverns  very  soon  form  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bronchi.  These  losses  of  substance  are  bordered  by  a  zone  which 
contains  tubercle  granules  surrounded  by  pneumonia,  and,  since  here 
also  the  blood  circulation  is  impeded  or  arrested,  this  zone  offers  a  yellow 
or  gray  aspect,  and  the  inflammatory  products  undergo  caseous  degenera- 
tion. At  the  periphery  of  this  zone  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  congested, 
and  presents  the  lesions  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  in  the  first  or  second 
stage. 

When  both  lungs  are  invaded  throughout  by  a  large  number  of  dis- 
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seminated  miliary  tubercles,  death  rapidly  ensues.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tubercles  are  much  more  discrete,  a  longer  duration  of  the 
disease  permits  of  the  observation  of  a  series  of  profound  alterations  of 
the  lung  parenchyma,  ■ffhich  we  shall  now  pass  in  review. 

Tuberculous  or  Caseous  Pneumonia,  Phthisis. — -Pneumonia  plays 
a  considerable  r6h  in  most  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  most  of  the 
lesions  observed  are  caused  by  it.  It  manifests  itself  by  inflammatory 
hypersemia,  by  catarrhal  or  croupous  pneumonia  in  the  first  stage,  very 
soon  followed  by  the  caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  exudation.  It  is 
always  present  around  cavities  in  process  of  formation  or  enlargement. 
Let  us  now  describe  successively  lobular  pneumonia,  lobar  pneumonia, 
and  interstitial  pneumonia,  while  indicating  their  anatomical  consequences. 

Tuberculous  Lobular,  or  Catarrhal  Pneumonia. — The  two  first  stages 
differ  from  those  already  described  at  page  414  only  by  the  presence 
around  the  bronchi  or  in  the  infundibula  of  tubercle  granules.  Yet  these 
granules,  because  of  the  granular  degeneration  of  the  pneumonic  nodule, 
may  not  be  recognizable. 

The  size  of  these  small  pneumonic  masses  is  extremely  variable  ;  they 
may  be  limited  to  an  infundibalum  or  a  primary  lobule  ;  they  may  com- 
prise a  secondary  or  a  tertiary  lobule  ;  or  they  may  attain  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut  or  walnut.  In  other  cases  the  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  diifuse 
and  more  extensive. 

Fig.  242. 


s 


A  small  soft  gray  tubercle  from  the  luDg  ia  a  case  of  acute  tuberculosis.  The  whole  of  the  tubercle 
is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  it  is  obviously  constituted  largely  of  intra-aloeolar  products.  X  1^0 
reduced  to  }^.     {Green.) 

Very  soon  these  pneumonic  nodules  pass  into  the  caseous  state  ;  they 
solidify  and  dry  up ;  all  the  elements  of  the  exudation  become  granular 
and  agglutinated  by  a  slightly  transparent   granular  substance  which 
28 
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shines  like  fibrin  when  acetic  acid  is  added.  To  the  naked  eye,  these 
foci  appear  gray  and  homogeneous.  They  are  friable.  They  constitute 
what  Laennec  called  miliary  tubercles. 

The  elements  contained  in  the  alveoli  consist  of  pus  corpuscles,  round 
or  slightly  angular  by  compression  and  filled  by  protein  or  fat  granules, 

and  of  round  or  polygonal  cells  of 
Fig.  243.  variable  size,  presenting  one   or 
(■  more  nuclei  which  have  also  suf- 
fered the   same   fatty  degenera- 
tion.    The   cell    nucleus   is   not 
;  /''                                                 -  wholly  visible,  for  the   elements 

'  are    absolutely  inert   and    dead. 

'  These   dead   elements   break  up 

into  small  fragments  often  angu- 
i      lar,  which  Lebert  has  named  tu- 
'  I      bercle  corpuscles. 
_, ,_  In  these  more  or  less  extensive 

foci  of  pneumonia,  as  has  already 
been  said,  the  bloodvessels  are 
obliterated  by  coagulated  fibrin. 
Sometimes  the  nodules  present, 
first  at  the  centre  or  in  several 
points  at  once  and  finally  through- 
out their  entire  mass,  a  yellow 
color  which  is  due  to  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  fatty  granules ;  this  is  the 
crude  yellow  tubercle  of  authors. 
The  corresponding  bronchi  al- 
most always  present  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  studied  at 
page  407.  (Fig.  228.) 
These  foci  of  pneumonia  sometimes  very  quickly  pass  into  the  puru- 
lent condition.  When  they  are  very  numerous  we  have  one  of  the  forms 
of  acute  phthisis.  Upon  opening  the  lung  a  large  number  of  them  are 
destroyed,  thus  forming  small  cavities  in  communication  with  the  bronchi. 
In  this  form  of  tuberculosis,  perforations  of  the  visceral  pleura  are  not 
infrequently  met  with. 

When  these  pneumonic  lobules  are  located  at  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
after  having  given  rise  to  a  localized  pleurisy  characterized  by  thin,  soft, 
false  membranes,  and  a  thinning  of  the  friable  wall  of  hepatized  tissue 
which  separates  the  pleura  from  their  cavity,  they  may  break  through 
into  the  pleural  cavity  and  occasion  a  pneumothorax.  The  fluid  effusion 
and  the  air  cause  atelectasis  of  a  lobe  when  the  pleurisy  is  so  recent  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  thickening  of  the  visceral  pleura  to  prevent  the 
retraction  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

In  such  a  compressed  lobe  multiple  lesions  are  observed:  there  are 
tubercle  granules  and  nodules  of  pneumonia  in  different  stages  imbedded 
in  a  congested  and  atelectatic  pulmonary  tissue.  Several  times  we  have 
seen  even  recent  perforations  closed  by  exudations  and  pleuritic  new 
formations. 


A  portion  of  a  crade  yeUow  tubercle  from  the 
lung  in  a  case  of  acute  tuberculosis.  Showing  the 
degeneration  of  the  central  portions  of  the  nodule 
c.  and  the  cellular  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walla 
and  accumulations  within  the  alveolar  cavities  at 
the  periphery  jp.    X  200.     {Green.) 
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This  form  of  phthisis  has  been  taken  as  a  type  for  the  general  descrip- 
tion ■which  Laennec,  Louis,  Cruveilhier,  et  al.,  have  given  of  tubercle. 

Fig.  244. 


Section  of  a  nodule  of  a  lung  affected  with  a  caseous  lobular  pneumonia,    a.  Pulmonary  alveoli, 
filled  with  an  inflammatory  exudation.    6.  Terminal  bronchus  opening  into  an  infundibnlum.    X  ^0. 

Tuberculous  Lobar  or  Croupus  Pneumonia. — This  form  of  pneumonia 
offers  for  consideration  an  evolution  very  similar  to   that  of  common 

Fig.  245. 


Acute  phthisis.     Showing  one  of  the  alveoli  filled  with  fibrinous  exudation  and  leucocytes,  and 
some  cellular  infiltration  of  the  alveolar  wall.     X  200.     (Green.) 

croupus  pneumonia.  It  differs  from  the  latter  only  by  its  greater  extent ; 
it  may  involve  a  large  part  of  a  lobe,  or  an  entire  lobe,  or  even  almost  the 
whole  of  one  lung.    The  stage  of  red  hepatization  is  rapidly  reached,  but 
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it  is  rare  to  find  a  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  alveoli  as  solid  as  in  ordinary 
croupous  pneumonia. 

In  their  passage  to  the  caseous  condition  the  diseased  portions  become 
decolored,  and  the  cellular  elements  of  the  exudation  which  distends  the 
alveoli  become  granular  and  dry.  The  cut  surface  of  the  altered  lobe 
is  shining,  smooth,  uniformly  gray,  homogeneous,  dry  and  bloodless; 
the  bronchi  are  filled  with  the  same  exudation  as  that  which  fills  the 
alveoli,  and  the  vessels  are  choked  with  coagulated  fibrin.  The  pulmo- 
nary tissue  is  harder  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  hepatization,  and 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  easy  to  tear,  moderately  thin  sections  can  be 
cut  without  hardening.  This  is  the  type  of  the  gray  iyifiltration  of 
Laennec. 

In  other  cases  the  hepatized  portion  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  col- 
loid aspect ;  the  lung  is  infiltrated  with  a  trembling  gelatiniform  material 
{gelatiniform  infiltration  of  Laennec  ;  colloid,  caseous  pneumonia  of 
Thaon).  In  thin  sections  under  the  microscope,  the  alveoli  are  seen  to 
contain  a  colloid  substance  analogous  to  that  of  the  thyroid  body,  readily 
colored  by  carmine,  besides  numerous  cell  elements  some  of  which  are 
vesicular.     This  exudation  soon  undergoes  a  caseous  metamorphosis. 

Instead  of  being  gray,  caseous  pneumonia,  which  is  older  and  in  which 
the  granules  are  more  abundant,  offers  a  yellow  color.  Save  in  color, 
the  appearance  is  the  same  as  in  the  gray  infiltration,  and  the  constitution 
is  also  similar. 

In  certain  cases  of  this  kind  of  pneumonia  there  are  no  tubercle  gran- 
ules to  be  recognized  either  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  microscope. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  been  present  nevertheless,  but  in  consequence 
of  caseous  transformation  have  become  indistinguishable. 

According  to  Grrancher  there  is  always  in  caseous  pneumonia  a  certain 
amount  of  interstitial  pneumonia  in  places. 

Considerable  masses  of  this  tuberculous  pneumonia  may  remain  un- 
changed for  a  long  time,  when  the  lung  continues  impermeable  to  the  air 
and  to  the  blood. 

Cavities  are  formed  in  this  variety  of  tuberculous  pneumonia  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  already  been  indicated.  When  the  loss  of  substance 
has  reached  the  normal  pulmonary  tissue  the  destruction  is  arrested  and 
the  surrounding  tissue  is  indurated  by  a  chronic  inflammation,  accompa- 
nied by  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  in  the  interalveolar  septa  and 
even  at  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  Upon  the  latter  we  find  small  vascu- 
larized granulations  beneath  the  pulpy  or  puriform  covering  which  lines 
them. 

There  sometimes  exist  also  in  this  layer  of  granulation,  small  aneurisms 
which  arise  by  dilatation  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
softened  by  inflammation,  become  distended  by  the  blood.  By  their 
rupture,  these  aneurisms  often  give  rise  to  fatal  haemoptysis.  Vessels 
and  large  bronchi  often  extend  across  large  cavities ;  such  trabeculse  are 
also  covered  with  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue. 

Later,  the  inner  surface  of  the  large  cavities  is  smooth,  almost  as  if 
it  were  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane. 

The  interstitial  pneumonia,  aided  by  the  chronic  pleurisy,  the  fibrous 
induration  and  intimate  adhesions  of  the  two  walls  of  the  pleura,  when 
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they  are  located  at  the  apex,  as  a  rule,  cause  marked  subclavicular 
depressions. 

Communications  may  be  established  between  the  cavities  and  a  caseous 
lymph  gland,  or  between  a  cavity  and  a  vertebral  abscess  in  Pott's  dis- 
ease. The  cavities  may  even  be  evacuated  exteriorly  by  a  cutaneous 
fistula. 

Because  large  masses  of  lobar  pneumonia  are  often  found,  in  which 
no  tubercles  are  to  be  seen,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a 
form  of  scrofulous  pneumonia  independent  of  tubercles.  But,  when  the 
whole  of  the  lung  is  examined,  we  almost  always  find  very  distinct  gran- 
ules in  other  parts  of  the  organ  or  in  the  pleura,  either  visceral  or  costal, 
or  they  may  be  found  in  the  peritoneum  or  elsewhere. 

Tuberculous  Interstitial  Pneumonia. — We  have  previously  seen  that 
interstitial  pneumonia  often  is  present  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  around 

Fig.  246. 


Section  of  lung  from  a  case  of  somewhat  chronic  phthisis.  Showing  the  thiclvcning  of  the  alveolar 
walls  by  a  flbro-micleated  adenoid-like  tissue  {an  interstitial  pneumonia)  ;  together  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  epithelial  cells  within  the  alveolar  cavity.  The  latter  are  underf;oing  retrogressive  changes 
X  200.     {Green.) 

large  tuberculous  cavities.  In  those  indurated  and  often  slaty  or  black 
masses  we  may  find  very  characteristic  tubercle  granules,  which  prob- 
ably remain  a  very  long  time  without  sufiering  destruction. 

But  there  exists  a  form  of  tuberculosis  in  which  the  granules,  however 
numerous  they  may  be,  are  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  pigmented 
interstitial  pneumonia.  The  tuberculous  process  is  then  more  or  less 
rapid  in  its  march ;  but  there  is  no  very  great  tendency  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  lobular  or  lobar  pneumonia. 


lungs  is  such 


The  general  distribution  of  tuberculous  lesions  of  the 
that  it  is  the  apices  which  are  usually  first  invaded  ;  in  the  slow  form  of 
this  disease,  the  apex  of  one  lung  may  be  attacked  a  long  time  before 
that  of  the  other  is  involved. 

Thus  we  find,  for  example,  in  the  right  lung,  somewhat  large  cavities 
at  the  summit,  with  interstitial  pneumonia,  and  a  pleural  membrane  very 
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thick  and  fibrous ;  the  middle  lobe  presents  extensive  nodules  of  caseous 
pneumonia  with  cavities  in  process  of  formation  at  their  centre ;  and  the 
inferior  lobe  may  show  a  mass  of  lobar  pneumonia  in  several  stages, 
without  there  yet  being  caverns  present. 

The  pleura  of  the  two  last  lobes  is  perhaps  covered  by  a  fibrinous 
exudation  and  may  show  tubercle  granules.  In  the  other  lung  there 
may  be  a  few  lobules  of  caseous  pneumonia,  one  or  two  small  cavities  in 
the  upper  lobe ;  in  the  inferior  lobe,  congestion  and  some  tubercle  gran- 
ules; tubercle  granules  may  be  very  numerous  upon  the  left  pleura. 
This  is  a  common  type,  but  nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  form  and 
the  distribution  of  the  lesions. 

Instead  of  subordinating  the  inflammatory  lesions  to  the  tubercle  gran- 
ules, Niemeyer,  Buhl,  and  several  other  German  writers,  regard  caseous 
pneumonia  as  a  possible  consequence  of  every  acute  pneumonia  or  pul- 
monary hemorrhages.  Moreover,  for  them,  tubercles  are  nothing  else 
than  the  result  of  an  infection  following  the  destruction  of  the  caseous  foci. 

This  theory  does  not  well  stand  examination,  for  there  are  cases  where 
as  even  Niemeyer  and  Buhl  admit,  minute  researches  made  upon  the 
cadaver  of  patients  who  died  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lung 
have  failed  to  show  a  single  caseous  focus.  We  are  then  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  infection  by  absorption  of  a  caseous  pro- 
duct of  inflammatory  origin  cannot  apply  to  every  case. 

In  chronic  phthisis,  it  seems  to  us  much  more  natural  to  accord  to 
tubercle  an  origin  and  progress  analogous  to  that  of  all  tumors.  In  the 
latter,  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  epithelioma, 
etc.,  the  tumor  grows  at  its  periphery  by  little  masses  which  are  united 
to  the  tumor,  while  the  ,  central  portions — the  oldest — have  often  under- 
gone an  already  advanced  degeneration.  In  the  development  of  tuber- 
cle, the  same  march  is  observed. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  the  dualism  of  tubercle 
sustained  by  many  physicians,  in  particular  by  Virchow,  according  to 
which  tubercle  granules,  on  the  one  hand,  pneumonia  on  the  other,  con- 
stitute two  distinct  processes. 

[For  various  opinions  regarding  the  relation  of  caseous  foci  to  tuber- 
cles, see  article  Tuberculosis,  p.  112,  et  seq.'\ 


Sect.  VI.— Pleura. 

We  have  suificiently  explained  the  general  pathological  histology  of 
the  serous  membranes  (see  pp.  248-268)  to  enable  us  to  avoid  repeating 
here  the  details  of  their  microscopic  lesions  oi  propos  of  the  pleura. 
Almost  all  that  has  been  said  relative  to  serous  membranes  in  general 
applies  to  the  pleura,  and  we  shall  have  to  relate  here  only  what  especially 
appertains  to  it.  We  shall  see  that,  in  most  cases,  the  lesions  of  the 
pleura  are  subordinated  to  those  of  the  lungs. 

Congestion  ;  Ecchymoses  ;  Hyperplastic  Pleurisy. — Congestion  of 
the  visceral  pleura  is  always  present  when  the  lung  is  congested.     The 
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bloodvessels  whicli  belong  to  the  thin  transparent  layer  of  connective  tis- 
sue which  forms  the  visceral  pleura  are  filled  and  distended  with  blood. 
By  reason  of  this  transparency  of  the  visceral  membrane,  the  interlobu- 
lar septa  of  the  lung  everywhere  permeated  by  the  blood  and  lymph 
vessels  are  distinct.  The  polygonal  spaces,  which  represent  the  bases 
of  the  pulmonary  lobules  at  the  surface  of  the  lung,  are,  in  reality, 
limited  by  whitish  or  pigmented  bands.  The  naked  eye  very  easily 
recognizes  in  these  bands  bloodvessels  more  or  less  filled  with  blood,  and 
lymph  vessels  which  are  quite  as  large  as  the  interlobular  veins,  and  which 
are  very  superficial  and  transparent,  and  presenting  thin  flattened  walls. 

When  the  pulmonary  congestion  is  very  intense  and  there  is  dyspnoea, 
as  happens  in  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lung,  or  there  is  an  asphyxia 
due  to  any  other  cause  (disease  of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  submersion, 
strangulation,  etc.),  we  find  at  the  surface  of  the  parietal  pleura  small 
ecchymoses,  punctate  or  having  a  diameter  of  one  or  more  millimetres. 
These  ecchymoses  are  characterized  by  an  extravasation  of  red  blood 
disks  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pleura.  When  the  ecchymoses 
are  recent,  there  oozes  from  them  at  the  free  surface  of  the  pleura  a 
sanguiholent  fluid,  and  they  form  a  slight  elevation.  Soon  after  their 
formation,  the  extravasated  blood  disks  become  modified ;  they  are  trans- 
formed into  red-brown  and  black  pigment  granules,  and  the  ecchymotic 
spot,  at  first  red,  subsequently  turns  slate-brown,  and  finally  black. 

In  autopsies  in  cases  of  heart  disease,  or  in  emphysema  or  an  intense 
dyspnoea,  it  is  rare  that  we  do  not  find  scattered  over  the  visceral  pleura 
a  large  number  of  small  ecchymoses,  some  of  which  are  red  and  recent, 
while  others  are  dark  brown,  and  still  others  are  slate  color  or  black. 

The  effects  of  a  chronic  congestion  of  the  pleura  are  shown  especially 
in  a  more  or  less  marked  thickening  of  the  membrane,  in  the  formation 
of  vegetations,  small  villous  growths  consisting  of  connective  tissue,  and 
often  also  in  a  hydrothorax.  The  pleura  is  whitish  and  untransparent. 
This  condition  is  frequently  but  slightly  marked,  and  considerable  practice 
is  necessary  for  its  recognition,  for  the  visceral  pleura  thus  altered  is  gene- 
rally only  very  slightly  thickened  and  it  preserves  its  pliability  and 
polish.  The  opacity  of  the  pleura  is  due  to  the  thickening  of  its  fibrous 
bundles  as  well  as  to  the  tumefaction  and  proliferation  of  the  flat  con- 
nective tissue  cells. 

Carefully  examining  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  especially  at  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  lung  and  at  the  sharp  edge  of  the  lobes,  in  similar 
cases,  we  often  recognize  small  projections  analogous  to  small  red  granu- 
lations, or  long  villous  growths,  or  filaments,  which  unite  the  two  lobes 
and  hold  them  in  contact.  The  constitution  of  these  papillae  and  filaments 
is  that  of  connective  tissue ;  they  are  supplied  with  bloodvessels  and  are 
covered  by  endothelium  (page  265). 

These  slowly -produced  lesions  should  belong  to  chronic  pleurisy  rather 
than  to  congestion;  but  the  pleurisy  cannot  be  recognized  during  life, 
because  it  does  not  of  itself  present  distinctive  signs.  These  lesions  are 
produced  by  congestion  with  chronic  irritation,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  even  ecchymoses  may  become  the  point  of  departure  of  such  fibrous 
growths.  In  fact,  there  sometimes  exists,  besides  small  ecchymoses,  little 
whitish  elevations  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions,  which  are  nothing 
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else  than  small  fibromata.  They  are  exactly  similar  to  analogous  indu- 
rations of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  spleen  (see  page  93)  and,  like  the 
latter,  they  may  sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  cartilage. 

This  chronic  congestion,  these  slow  inflammatory  growths,  may  be 
accompanied  by  an  eflusionof  fluid  into  the  pleural  cavity,  a  hydro  thorax 
more  or  less  abundant,  but  generally  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of 
this  cavity.  Where  the  efiusion  exists,  the  false  fibrous  membranes 
which  unite  the  parietal  pleura  with  the  lung  are  oedematous,  and  present 
the  usual  appearance  of  connective  tissue  in  that  state. 

Fibrinous  Pleurisy. — In  every  acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
there  is  a  fibrinous  exudation  and  a  coagulation  of  fibrin  upon  the  free 
surface  of  the  membrane  and  most  frequently  also  in  the  fluid  exuded. 
But  we  designate  as  fibrinous  pleurisy  that  in  which  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrin  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  in 
the  pleural  cavity  a  fluid  which  coagulates  into  a  gelatiniform  mass  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 

The  fibrinous  exudation  is  not  found  upon  old  fibrous  membranes  which 


Fig.  247. 


Fig.  248. 


Inflaramation  of  tlie  diaphragmatic  pleara  :  showing 
the  adherent  fibrinous  layer,  a.  Muscular  coat  of  dia- 
phragm, b.  Suhserous  tissue,  c.  Serous  membrane,  e. 
Fibrinous  layer.    X '^'^^*     {Rindjieisch.) 


Lymph  corpuscles  and  filaments  of 
fibrin  in  a  fibrinous  exudation  upon 
the  pleura :  u,  the  corpuscles  un- 
changed by  acetic  acid.    {Gross.) 


bind  together  opposite  surfaces  of  the  serous  cavity.  For  the  deposition 
of  fibrin  it  is  necessary  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  pleural  surface 
be  free  and  that  the  cavity  contain  some  quantity  of  fluid.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  dry  semi-transparent  and  gray  hepatization  of  tuberculous 
pneumonia  (gelatiniform  pneumonia,  etc.),  one  sees  upon  the  surface  of 
the  pleura  a  layer  of  fibrin  which  is  at  one  time  extremely  thin  and  trans- 
parent, and  at  another  time  thicker,  because  formed  of  several  layers. 
Removing  one  of  these  very  thin  layers  and  examining  it  under  the 
microscope,  we  observe  that  it  is  formed  of  bands  of  fibrin,  forming  a 
meshwork,  so  arranged  that  the  principal  trabeculse  correspond  to  the 
pleural  vessels  situated  beneath. 

From  these  principal  trabeculae  arise  extremely  thin  filaments,  which 
form  a  very  regular  reticulum,  inclosing  the  swollen  epithelial  cells  and 
pus  corpuscles.  Beneath  this  thin  layer  of  fibrin  the  vessels  of  the 
pleura  appear  swollen,  and  the  pleura  itself  has  a  non-transparent  appear- 
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ance.  The  latter  may  even  be  entirely  opaque  and  slightly  thickened, 
a  condition  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  white  blood  corpuscles  between 
the  fibres  of  connective  tissue.  The  reticulated  appearance  of  the  thin 
fibrinous  false  membrane  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  if  the  membrane 
is  thicker,  this  reticulated  aspect  is  no  longer  marked,  and  the  arrange- 
ement  described  at  page  260  is  then  seen.  This  fibrinous  membrane  is 
very  friable.  In  pleurisy  associated  with  gelatiniform  tuberculous  pneu- 
monia, the  fluid  exudation  is  generally  small  in  amount. 

In  acute  croupous  pneumonia,  when  it  is  peripheral,  there  always 
exists  a  more  or  less  thick  fibrinous  exudation  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  exudation.  The  false  fibrinous  mem- 
branes are  then  sometimes  more  opaque  and  yellow  than  in  the  preceding 
case — a  fact  related  to  the  stage  of  suppuration  or  of  gray  hepatization. 
In  this  case  the  pleuritic  exudation  contains  very  many  white  corpuscles, 
and  the  elements  are  often  granular.  After  detaching  the  false  membrane, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  visceral  pleura  the  vessels  are  found  congested 
and  prominent ;  they  may  even  project  above  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
vascular  vegetations.  It  is  upon  these  vascular  loops  that  the  fibrinous 
exudation  is  thickest.  The  pleura  is  itself  thickened  and  infiltrated  with 
white  corpuscles. 

In  this  inflammation,  which  has  extended  directly  from  the  lungs,  the 
parietal  pleura  may  escape  ;  but  most  frequently  it  shows  exactly  the 
same  lesions,  although  the  circulation  in  this  part  may  be  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  pulmonary  pleura.  Perhaps  it  is  the  irritating 
action  of  the  fluid  exudation  which  excites  inflammation  in  the  external 
leaf  of  the  pleural  membrane. 

The  idiopathic  pleurisy  which  follows  an  impression  of  cold,  for 
example,  is  variable  in  its  termination  and  in  the  nature  and  abundance 
of  the  effusion.  It  is  always  characterized  by  a  layer  of  fibrin  de- 
posited upon  the  pleural  surface.  It  is  almost  always  unilateral.  Gene- 
rally, towards  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  it  has  reached  the  maximum  of 
effusion,  the  amount  of  which  varies  between  J  to  IJ  litres. 

Both  the  parietal  and  visceral  pleuras  are  at  first  congested,  and  very 
soon  (during  the  first  day)  they  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin ; 
at  the  same  time  fluid  is  effused  into  the  cavity.  The  effusion  increases 
during  the  succeeding  days,  and  the  layer  of  fibrin  thickens.  Frequently 
flakes  of  coagulated  fibrin  float  in  the  fluid. 

The  visceral  and  the  parietal  pleurae  are  always  affected.  Thin  vertical 
sections  show  a  large  quantity  of  white  corpuscles  between  the  bundles 
of  fibres,  increasing  in  numbers  as  the  free  surface  is  approached.  The 
bloodvessels  project  upon  the  surface  in  loops.  The  lymph  vessels  con- 
tain the  same  elements,  as  do  the  spaces  of  the  connective  tissue,  as  well 
as  coagulated  fibrin  occasionally.  The  lung  itself  does  not  entirely 
escape  the  inflammatory  process.  The  superficial  alveoli  are  inflamed  ; 
white  blood  corpuscles,  as  well  as  swollen  or  desquamated  epithelium, 
fill  them.  Thus  we  have  a  secondary  pneumonia  dependent  upon  pleu- 
risy, as  well  as  the  opposite  sequence. 

Having  reached  its  state  of  full  development,  simple  pleurisy  enters 
upon  the  period  of  resolution,  but  the  resolution  is  usually  effected  very 
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slowly  if  the  physician  does  not  interfere.  The  following  is  what  trans- 
pires during  this  period  of  resolution :  little  by  little  the  fluid  effusion  is 
taken  up  by  the  lymph  vessels  which  become  permeable  ;  the  false  mem- 
branes undergo  fatty  degeneration,  as  also  do  the  white  blood  corpuscles, 
whether  they  be  in  the  fluid  or  in  the  false  membranes.  Occasionally 
the  effusion  disappears  with  great  rapidity,  as  happens  often  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  and  the  false  fibrinous  membranes  may  also  quickly 
soften  and  be  absorbed  without  leaving  fibrous  adhesions,  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely exceptional. 

Most  frequently  the  visceral  and  parietal  pleurae  remain  thickened. 
Under  the  layer  of  fibrin,  formations  of  embryonal  connective  tissue  and 
newly-formed  vessels  constitute  small  papillae  which  project  into  the  false 
membranes,  uniting  the  visceral  and  costal  pleurae. 

The  trabeculae '  of  embryonal  connective  tissue,  provided  with  vessels 
having  embryonal  walls,  push  forward  into  the  false  membranes  until  the 
opposite  surface  of  the  pleura  is  reached,  when  they  unite  with  similar 
tissue  from  that  side.  These  trabeculae  organize  and  develop  into  dense 
connective  tissue  in  proportion  as  the  fibrin  disintegrates  and  is  ab- 
sorbed. 

When  fibrinous  pleurisy  remains  a  long  time  in  resolution,  it  leaves 
behind  it  organized  and  permanent  filamentous  or  lamellar  adhesions  of 
greater  or  lesser  length,  or  there  is  almost  a  direct  union  of  the  two 
pleurae.  The  duration  of  these  phenomena  consecutive  to  pleurisy  is 
variable  ;  it  may  be  six  months  or  a  year  or  more.  We  then  say  that 
the  acute  pleurisy  has  become  chronic. 

In  certain  simple  pleurisies  with  simple  serous  effusion,  lasting  for  one 
or  two  months  and  terminating  in  death  due  to  some  other  cause,  we  find 
the  visceral  pleura  thickened  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  false  fibrinous  or  cellular  membrane 
uniting  the  two  surfaces  of  the  serous  membrane.  In  such  a  case  the 
effusion  is  abundant,  the  lung  is  compressed  (see  Atelectasis,  p.  411), 
and  the  visceral  pleura,  beneath  its  layer  of  fibrin,  is  resistant,  and 
retains  the  lung  in  a  permanent  state  of  retraction.  It  is  the  false 
membrane  which  binds  down  the  organ  and  prevents  its  dilatation. 
Sometimes  a  part  of  a  lobe  or  of  the  border  of  the  lung,  thus  bridled, 
forms  a  projection  and  assumes  the  shape  of  an  udder  or  a  finger.  By 
incising  the  thickened  pleura,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma,  the  latter  can  again  be  inflated  and  made  to  resume  its 
original  form.  If  a  thin  slice  of  the  lung,  thus  compressed,  is  placed  in 
water,  the  alveoli  take  their  former  size  ;  one  may  then  be  assured 
that,  in  this  compression,  the  alveolar  walls  are  flattened  against  one 
another,  but  without  alteration  of  their  epithelial  or  other  tissues. 

Idiopathic  fibrinous  pleurisy  may  be  accompanied  by  a  very  abundant 
serous  effusion  which  may  be  poured  out  so  rapidly  as  to  reach  three, 
four,  or  five  litres  during  the  first  week,  and  yet  not  provoke  very  pro- 
nounced febrile  symptoms.  Generally  the  shreds  of  false  membranes  in 
the  fluid  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  fluid  effusion. 
Those  pleurisies  in  which  tliere  is  very  considerable  effusion  of  serum 
are  sometimes  related  to  the  commencement  of  a  tuberculosis  whose  first 
manifestations  are  seen  in  the  pleura. 
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During  the  formation  and  organization  of  embryonal  tissue  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pleura  accidents  may  arise  from  an  exuberant  formation  of 
vessels  both  upon  the  surface  of  the  pleura  and  in  the  organized  false 
membranes.  The  new  vessels  possess  embryonal  and  consequently  very 
friable  walls.  The  blood  tension  is  high  enough  to  cause  extravasation 
of  red  blood  disks ;  ecchymoses  of  the  false  membranes,  and  staining  of 
these  membranes  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood ;  detachments  of  the 
membranes  and  finally  eifusion  of  blood  into  the  pleuritic  fluid.  These 
accidents  sometimes  happen  in  idiopathic  pleurisy,  but  they  are  then  not 
very  marked.  They  occasionally  occur  with  greater  intensity  in  the 
pleurisies  which  accompany  subacute  articular  rheumatism.  But  their 
most  common  cause  is  tubercle  or  cancer  of  the  pulmonary  pleura,  in  which 
hemorrhagic  'pleurisy  is  most  grave.  The  pleural  cavity  is  then  filled 
by  blood  held  between  successive  layers  of  newly-formed  false  mem- 
brane. These  numerous  lamellae  are  red,  consist  of  fibrin  and  vascular- 
ized embryonal  tissue,  both  of  which  are  infiltrated  by  the  elements  of 
the  blood.  The  blood  here  undergoes  the  alterations  which  are  common 
to  it  elsewhere. 

Another  accident  to  be  feared,  even  in  simple  pleurisy  when  it  is  'in- 
tense, is  suppuration.  We  have  seen  that  the  layer  of  fibrin  which  covers 
the  inflamed  pleura  always  contains  a  large  quantity  of  white  corpuscles 
between  the  filaments  or  lamellse  of  fibrin;  that  similar  cells  infiltrate 
the  superficial  portion  of  the  thickened  pleura;  and  that  large  numbers 
of  these  are  also  found  in  the  transparent  or  slightly  clouded  serous  fluid 
which  fills  the  pleural  cavity.  Under  the  influence  of  unknown  causes, 
or  after  repeated  punctures,  etc.,  simple  pleurisy  may  become  purulent. 
Then  in  a  short  time  white  corpuscles  become  extremely  numerous  in  the 
fluid  and  in  the  false  membranes.  The  fibrin  breaks  up,  becomes  infil- 
trated with  pus  corpuscles,  and  the  fluid  efiusion  becomes  cloudy  and 
thick.  The  latter  presents  the  aspect  of  serous  or  phlegmonous  pus. 
This  accident,  happily  rare  in  simple  pleurisy,  is  much  more  common  in 
secondary  pleurisy.  It  is  sometimes  met  with  in  tuberculosis,  albumi- 
nuria, gout,  and  almost  constantly  in  purulent  infection,  etc. 

Purulent  Pleurisy. — Pleurisy  is  purulent  at  the  outset  whenever 
there  is  located  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung  a  metastatic  abscess,  a  puru- 
lent focus  or  a  purulent  lymphangitis,  that  is  to  say,  an  infection  follow- 
ing a  surgical  operation,  a  large  wound,  confinement,  etc.  A  local  pulp 
monary  lesion  may  also  be  the  starting  point ;  for  example,  a  lobular 
gangrene  seated  beneath  the  pleura,  one  or  more  small  tuberculous 
cavities  superficially  situated.  The  purulent  pleurisy  may  then  be 
excited  provided  the  pleura  be  not  so  thickened  and  indurated,  as  to 
oppose  a  sufiicient  barrier  to  the  propagation  of  inflammation.  For 
the  same  reason  suppurative  pneumonia  may  give  rise  to  an  effusion  of 
the  same  nature.  In  the  preceding  examples,  the  purulent  pleurisy  is  of 
pulmonary  origin.  It  may  also  originate  in  the  parietal  pleura  and  suc- 
ceed, for  example,  an  abscess  of  the  liver  opening  through  the  diaphragm. 

Wounds  occasioning  fractures  of  the  ribs  complicated  by  perforations 
of  the  thorax,  also  often  give  rise  to  the  affection. 
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A  purulent  eiFusion  is  very  often  followed  by  serious  disorders  and  by 
death. 

The  pus  acquires  in  infectious  pleurisy  a  repulsive  fetid  odor  due  to 
decomposition,  without  there  necessarily  having  been  either  perforation 
or  pulmonary  gangrene.  Cruveilhier  has  several  times  seen  gangrenous 
mortification  of  the  parietal  pleura,  at  one  time  following  a  pleurisy  from 
puerperal  fever,  at  other  times  developed  from  other  causes. 

After  punctures  of  the  chest,  and  repeated  injections  of  irritants  and 
antiseptics,  the  pleura  becomes  transformed  into  a  pyrogenic  membrane. 
Granulations  form  and  organize,  and  cicatrization  is  effected  by  the  union 
of  opposed  surfaces,  by  the  process  explained  at  page  71. 

Purulent  pleurisy  often  lasts  a  long  time,  even  months  and  years.  It 
may  terminate  by  a  spontaneous  external  evacuation  of  the  pus  through  an 
intercostal  space.  This  termination  is  usually  preceded  by  an  osteitis  with 
caries  or  necrosis  of  one  or  more  ribs,  and  it  is  preceded  by  an  oedema 
of  the  skin.  At  other  times  the  pus  may  discharge  into  the  bronchi, 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  peritoneum,  or  pass  into  the  mediastinum 
or  along  the  vertebral  column  as  far  as  the  psoas  muscle. 

When  a  tubercular  or  gangrenous  cavity  or  an  abscess  has  opened 
upon  the  pleura,  besides  the  suppuration  there  is  also  an  escape  of  air 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  a  pyo-pneumotJiorax.  The  compression  of  the 
lung  then  reaches  its  maximum. 

Chronic  Pleurisy. — Chronic  inflammation  is  established  at  the  out- 
start,  or  it  succeeds  an  acute  pleurisy.  The  hyperplastic  pleurisy  pre- 
viously described  is,  in  reality,  a  pleurisy  which  is  chronic  from  the 
beginning,  and  which  manifests  itself  by  the  formation  of  connective 
tissue,  embryonal  at  first.  The  process  terminates  in  fibrous  thickening 
of  the  pleura,  in  filamentous  or  membranous  adhesions,  or  in  a  complete 
obliteration  of  the  pleural  cavity.  We  also  meet  with  pleurisies  chronic 
from  the  first,  which  follow  chronic  lesions  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  as,  for 
example,  certain  cases  of  tubercular  pneumonia,  tumors,  etc. 

The  chronic  pleurisy  which  succeeds  an  acute  fibrinous  pleurisy  and 
which  is  marked  by  the  fibrous  transformation  of  false  membranes,  is 
most  frequently  the  natural  method  of  healing.  It  often  happens  that 
these  false  fibrous  membranes  or  the  thickened  visceral  pleura  do  not 
much  interfere  with  the  expansion  of  the  lung  or  the  movement  of  the 
ribs.  But,  when  the  effusion  has  been  considerable,  when  the  false  mem- 
branes have  been  very  thick,  and  absorption  has  not  for  a  long  time  made 
much  progress,  the  organized  false  membranes  and  the  thickening  of  the 
pleura  seriously  impede  the  dilatation  of  the  lung  in  inspiration.  These 
false  membranes  form  a  solid  union  between  the  walls  of  the  pleura;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  fluid  is  absorbed  and  the  space  which  separates  the 
two  leaves  of  the  pleura  nari'ows,  the  contraction  of  the  false  membranes 
draws  the  costal  wall  toward  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  thorax  which  had 
been  dilated  by  the  effusion  contracts,  and  the  ribs  approach  and  touch  each 
other,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  diseased  side 
becomes  much  smaller  than  the  healthy  side.  The  shoulder  becomes 
depressed  and  the  vertebral  column  may  even  present  a  certain  degree  of 
scoliosis,  with  the  concavity  towards  the  affected  side. 
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When  the  pleural  cavity  is  divided  into  compartments  by  false  mem- 
"branes,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  effusion  remains  encysted  within  a 
pouch  formed  by  the  false  membranes. 

In  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  the  visceral  pleura  is  always  greatly 
thickened,  and  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  pneumonia,  the  pleural  lesion 
is  the  same.  The  pleura  forms  a  fibrous  shell,  dense,  elastic,  white  or 
gray,  slightly  vascular,  from  IJ  millimetres  to  5  or  more  millimetres  in 
thickness.  This  inextensible  tissue  is  formed  of  wavy  bundles  of  con- 
nective-tissue fibres,  and  presents  the  usual  characters  of  connective  tissue. 
In  certain  points  this  tissue  may  be  oedematous. 

Fibrous  induration  of  the  pleura  is  generally  seated  at  the  apex  of 
the  lung  where  the  two  surfaces  are  usually  found  firmly  united.  It  is 
impossible  to  remove  the  lung  without  separating  the  periosteum  from  the 
ribs. 

When  the  lung  has  been  removed  by  separation  of  the  periosteum  and 
costal  pleura,  white  bands  are  seen  which  correspond  to  the  position  of 
the  ribs,  and  which  consist  of  the  thickened  periosteum  intimately  united 
with  the  newly-formed  connective  tissue  of  the  pleura.  The  correspond- 
ing ribs  may  even  present  the  characteristics  of  a  condensing  osteitis. 

In  chronic  pleurisy  we  sometimes  find  more  or  less  extensive  calcare- 
ous plates,  which  form  a  kind  of  cuirass,  now  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lung,  again  at  the  surface  of  the  parietal  pleura. 

When  a  suppurative  pleurisy  passes  into  the  chronic  state,  it  is  associ- 
ated with  lesions  similar  to  the  preceding.  There  may  also  be  caseous 
metamorphosis  of  the  pus,  lesions  of  the  ribs,  such  as  exostosis,  perios- 
titis, necrosis,  etc. 

Tumors  of  the  Pleura. — The  commonest  tumors  of  the  pleura  are 
tubercle  granulations.  When  they  are  few  and  recent,  they  may  give 
rise  to  a  scarcely  noticeable  pleuritic  inflammation ;  but  they  are  always 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  forms  of  pleurisy  already  described  (pages 
265-268). 

Fibromata  of  the  pleura  present  the  form  of  small  vegetations,  ol 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  There  may  be  in  some  of  these  vegeta 
tions  enough  adipose  tissue  to  justify  the  name  of  lipoma. 

Carcinoma  of  the  pleura  very  frequently  follows  its  development  iii 
the  lung  or  in  the  breast.  In  the  latter  it  is  propagated  by  continuity 
of  infection  to  the  pectoral  and  intercostal  muscles,  then  to  the  parietal 
pleura.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  upon  the  surface  of  the  visceral  pleura 
the  lymph  vessels  inflamed  and  transformed  by  the  carcinomatous  neo- 
plasm. These  vessels  may  be  generally  or  only,  partially  affected;  their 
calibre  is  distended  by  a  more  or  less  solid  whitish  or  yellowish  mass, 
consisting  of  pavement  or  spherical  endothelial  cells.  Carcinomatous 
granulations  of  the  pleura  are  small  and  hard  in  scirrhous,  but  they  are 
larger  and  often  depressed  at  the  centre  when  they  are  secondary  to 
an  encephaloid.  When  these  nodules  in  the  costal  pleura  are  deep 
seated,  they  may  press  upon  the  intercostal  nerves  and  produce  neuralgia. 
All  the  various  forms  of  carcinoma  have  been  met  with  in  the  pleura. 

Squamous  epithelioma  has  been  observed  in  the  pleura  from  an  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  in  the  skin.  Sarcomata  and  encliondromata  have 
also,  but  very  rarely,  been  found  seated  upon  the  pleura. 
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DIGESTIVE  APPAEATUS. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

THE  MOUTH  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

Normal  Histology  oe  the  Buccal  Mucous  Membrane. — The  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  directly  continuous  with  the  skin,  like  the 
external  integument,  comprises:  1st,  an  epithelial  covering  ;  2d,  a  deeper 
layer  composed  of  connective  and  elastic  tissue,  containing  veins,  vessels, 
and  glands,  and  supplied  with  papillae  ;  3d,  a  deeper  layer  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  which  is  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  muscles. 

The  mucous  membrane,  properly  called,  or  the  mucous  chorion,  is 
directly  continuous  with  the  cutaneous  derm.  It  presents  upon  its  sur- 
face numerous  papillae  analogous  with  those  of  the  skin,  but  presenting 
peculiar  characteristics  upon  the  tongue.  Over  every  part  of  the  mouth, 
except  the  tongue,  the  papillae  are  so  numerous  that  they  touch  at  their 
bases.  They  are  imbedded  almost  everywhere  in  thick  layers  of  strati- 
fied pavement  epithelium.  In  contact  with  the  papillae  the  cells  are 
cylindrical  or  ovoid,  and  are  implanted  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  papilla.  Above  this  layer  of  cylindrical  cells,  the  epithelium  is  soft 
and  angular  from  mutual  pressure,  while  at  the  surface  large  flat  cells 
with  atrophied  nuclei  exist.  These  cells,  like  those  of  the  skin,  are  in  a 
continual  state  of  desquamation.  The  epithelium  is  very  permeable  to 
fluid,  an  essential  for  the  sense  of  taste. 

The  mucous  derm  is  so  closely  united  with  the  dental  alveoli,  and  with 
the  bony  portion  of  the  palate,  that  it  represents  the  periosteum  of  these 
bones.  In  the  tongue  it  is  in  connection  with  the  extremity  of  muscular 
fibres  through  the  intermediation  of  the  lingual  fascia.  Upon  other  por- 
tions of  the  mouth  it  possesses  a  limited  mobility. 

The  glands  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  are  :  1st,  acinous  mucous 
glands  of  a  round  and  bosselated  form,  and  of  a  diameter  varying  from  1 
to  5  millimetres.  They  are  found  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips, 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  of 
the  palatine  arches,  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  behind  the  lingual  V,  and 
iin  the  vicinity  of  the  calciform  papilte ;  2d,  glands  at  the  apex  of  the 
tongue  forming  upon  either  side  an  elongated  glandular  island,  whose 
excretory  ducts,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  open  upon  each  side  of  the 
frtenum  linguae. 

These  glands  are  formed  of  an  excretory  duct,  consisting  of  a  base- 
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ment  membrane  of  connective  tissue,  lined  by  cylindrical  cells.  The 
subdivisions  of  this  duct  which  terminate  in  the  pyriform  or  spherical 
glandular  vesicles  or  culs-de-sac,  are  generally  paved  by  large  mucous 
cells  similar  to  those  of  the  sublingual  gland. 


Fig.  249. 
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Submaxillary  gland  of  dog.    u.  Mucous  cells,     b.  Protoplasm  cells,     o-.  Crescents  of  Giannuzzi. 
rf.  Transverse  section  of  excretory  duct  with  its  peculiar  columnar  cells.    High  power. 

The  salivary  glands  which  empty  upon  the  buccal  mucous  membrane 
are  constructed  upon  the  same  model  as  the  mucous  glands  ;  their  volume 
is  considerable.  Their  culs-de-sac  do  not  appear  to  possess  a  special 
membrane,  but  only  a  delicate  cuticle  of  flat  or  stellate  cells.  The  cells 
which  line  them  are  of  two  kinds  ;  in  the  sublingual  gland,  and  in  a  part 
of  the  acini  of  the  submaxillary,  they  possess  a  nucleus  and  a  cloudy 
protoplasm  which  are  located  next  to  the  wall  of  the  cul-de-sac,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  cell  clear.  The  general  form  of 
these  cells  is  conical  ;  their  base,  where  the  nucleus  and  granular  proto- 
plasm are  found,  is  placed  at  the  periphery  of  the  cul-de-sac,  whilst  their 
pointed  inner  extremity  is  toward  the  centre  of  the  acinus.  In  the  parotid 
and  in  most  of  the  acini  of  the  submaxillary  the  culs-de-sac  contain  granu- 
lar cells  with  an  oval  nucleus.  The  excretory  ducts  are  lined  with  cylin- 
drical cells. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  possesses  three  varieties  of 
papillae: — 

1st.  Fungiform  papillae,  recognized  as  little  red  elevations  upon  the 
anterior  half,  at  the  apex  and  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  have  for  their 
base  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  chorion  studded  with  secondary  conical 
papillae.  They  are  covered  with  a  soft  epithelium,  and  in  their  interior 
vessels  and  nerves  ramify.  The  latter  terminate  in  special  gustatory 
organs. 

2d.  Caliciform  or  circumvallate  papillae,  six  to  twelve  in  number,  which 
form  the  lingual  V,  are  composed  of  a  central  papilla  depressed  at  the 
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apex,  surrounded  by  a  less  prominent  ring  which  circumscribes  the  base 
of  the  papilla.  Both  are  built  upon  the  same  model  as  the  fungiform 
papilla,  and  consist  of  secondary  papillae,  having  the  same  structure. 


Fig.  250. 


T'tTiform 


The  three  kinds  of  papilla  of  the  tongue. 

3d.  Filiform  or  conical  papillae  consist  of  elevations  of  the  derm,  and 
they  are  furnished  at  the  summit  with  smaller  elevations  which  are  thin, 
elongated,  and  covered  by  a  common  and  imbricated  epithelium,  which,  ter- 
minating in  pointed  extremities,  gives  to  the  end  of  the  papilla  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  fine  brush. 

The  buccal  mucous  membrane  presents  numerous  lymph  follicles. 
Upon  the  base  of  the  tongue  simple  lymph  follicles  extend  from  the  limit 
of  the  lingual  V  to  the  epiglottis.  The  simple  follicles  consist  of  a  round 
prominence,  which  presents  a  depression  at  its  centre.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane over  the  surface  of  the  follicle,  and  in  the  central  depression,  pre- 
sents its  ordinary  layers.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  the  follicles 
are  seen  to  be  formed  of  a  reticulated  tissue,  such  as  has  already  been 
described  (p.  348).  The  tonsils  are  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  folli- 
cles united  in  a  large  mass. 

Lymph  vessels  run  throughout  the  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  blood- 
vessels and  nerves. 


Pathological  Alterations  of  the  Buccal  Mucous  Membrane  ; 
Stomatitis. — Stomatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  is  variable,  according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  according  to 
its  course,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  layers  aifected,  and  according  to 
the  part  which  is  attacked. 

Superficial  or  catarrhal  stomatitis  is  characterized,  as  in  other  mucous 
membranes,  by  a  loss  of  the  superficial  epithelium,  soon  replaced  by  new 
cells.  In  the  simplest  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  there  is 
always  a  formation  of  pus  corpuscles  at  the  surface.  The  rapidity  of 
the  passage  of  these  corpuscles  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  such  that,  in  the  action  of  speaking,  after  a  half-hour  or  an  hour's 
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continuance,  the  thick  and  frothy  saliva  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
these  elements.  Pus  or  lymph  corpuscles  are  always  found  in  the 
mucus  which  surrounds  a  carious  tooth  incrusted  with  tartar,  and  there 
are  at  the  same  time  large  numbers  of  vibrios,  bacteria,  etc. 

Fig.  251. 


Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  showing  changes  of  the  epithelial  and  suh-epithelial 
tissue,  u.  Epithelium,  t.  Sub-epithelial  connective  tissue,  showing  the  proliferation  of  the  epi- 
thelium, and  the  origin  of  the  young  elements  within  the  epithelial  cells.     {Rtndjleisch.) 

♦ 

Superficial  stomatitis,  besides  the  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is 
•often  accompanied  by  small  white  superficial  patches,  which  are  seen 
particularly  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lips,  upon  the  alveolar 
mucous  membrane,  and  upon  the  arches  of  the  palate.  This  modification 
of  the  color  of  the  superficial  epithelium  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  stoma- 
titis of  typhoid  and  other  fevers.  It  is  almost  constant  at  the  commence- 
ment of  mercurial  stomatitis.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  superficial 
epithelial  cells  are  swollen,  cloudy  granular,  and  opaque.  These  white 
patches,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  false  membranes  or  with 
syphilitic  mucous  patches,  disappear  when  the  diseased  cells  have  regu- 
larly desquamated.  But  if  the  lesion  is  more  profound,  as  in  mercurial 
stomatitis,  if  there  are  pus  corpuscles  in  large  numbers  infiltrating  the 
epithelial  layers  and  collecting  between  the  latter  and  the  papillae,  there 
results  a  genuine  superficial  ulcer  of  greater  or  lesser  extent.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  profuse  salivation. 

Mercurial  stomatitis,  when  it  is  intense,  is  accompanied  by  pharyn- 
gitis, and,  perhaps,  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
and  of  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

In  the  stomatitis  of  typhoid  fever,  we  sometimes  observe  round  ulcers 
upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  lips  from  1  to  3  mm.  in  diameter.  In 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  stomatitis  of  acute  diseases,  the  tongue  is  red 
at  its  point  and  edges,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fungiform  papillse. 
It  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  dry,  dark,  and  cracked  in  the  middle  and  in 
front  of  the  filiform  papillas.  The  dryness  is  caused  by  breathing  through 
the  mouth,  while  the  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed,  and  the  corneous  cells, 
instead  of  being  thrown  off,  accumulate  at  the  surface  of  the  filiform 
papillae.  The  dark  color  is  due  partly  to  the  lodgment  of  foreign  par- 
ticles from  the  air,  and  partly  to  the  presence  of  extravasated  red  blood 
29 
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disks.  Between  these  papillae  there  are  sometimes  crevices  which  con- 
tain white  or  red  blood  globules.  In  typhoid  fever,  the  arch  of  the 
palate  is  also  congested,  dark  red,  smooth,  dry,  or  covered  with  strings 
of  mucus.  The  more  or  less  altered,  opaque,  and  stringy  mucus  which 
the  patient  rejects  is  characteristic  of  this  form  of  febrile  stomatitis. 

Stomatitis  due  to  special  causes  possesses  peculiar  characters.  Thus 
labial  and  buccal  herpes  begins  in  the  mouth,  as  it  does  upon  the  skin  or 
the  lips,  as  vesicles.  But,  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  these  vesicles 
remain  a  much  shorter  time  than  upon  the  skin.  (For  their  structure, 
see  Vesicles  and  Pustules.) 

The  lead  line  upon  the  gums  around  the  teeth  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  fine  metallic  granules  in  the  cells  of  the  deep  layers  of  the  derm.  It 
is  visible  at  this  location  particularly  because  of  the  thinness  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  This  deposit  always  occasions  a  more  or  less  intense 
degree  of  stomatitis. 

\_Argyria. — Prof.  W.  Pepper,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
lately  recalled  attention  to  a  line  at  the  edges  of  the  gums  sometimes 
seen  after  the  continued  use  of  silver  or  its  salts,  and  has  claimed  that 
the  presence  of  this  silver  line  is  a  valuable  premonition  of  an  approach- 
ing saturation  of  the  system  by  the  silver,  and  a  warning  to  suspend  the 

Fig.  252. 
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Section  of  gum  througli  the  colored  line,  which,  according^  to  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  is  a  premonition  of 
argyria,  showing  silver  deposit  along  the  course  of  the  deep  vessels.  X  ^-''O.  cr.  Anterior  epithe- 
lium. &.  Upper  edge  of  gum  near  the  teeth,  c.  Corneons  layer  of  epithelium,  d.  Eete  mucosum. 
K.  Layer  of  cylindrical  cells.  /.  Fibrous  sulistauce  of  gum.  g.  A  few  black  grannies  deposited 
aloug  the  vessels  of  the  papilla,  h.  Dark  granular  deposit  covering  and  occupying  the  vessel  walls. 
(See  Trans.  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  1877.) 

use  of  the  drug  in  time  to  prevent  the  silver  staining  of  the  skin  com- 
monly known  as  argyria.  This  line  is  caused  by  the  deposit  in  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  mucous  corium  of  the  gums,  of  metallic  silver  in 
the  adventitious  sheaths  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  in  the  neighboring  tissue. 
(See  Fig.  252.)] 
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The  eruptive  fevers  manifest  themselves  upon  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane by  eruptions  similar  to  those  of  the  skin.  The  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  in  the  grave  forms  of  scarlatina,  often  follows  a 
desquamation  of  the  superficial  epithelium,  under  the  form  of  a  soft, 
whitish,  pultaceous  membrane.  When  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue  des- 
quamates, the  lingual  mucous  membrane  becomes  red  and  shining  and 
smooth.     This  desquamation  is  altogether  characteristic  of  scarlatina. 

Cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  eczema,  pemphigus,  erysipelas,  are  some- 
times accompanied  by  similar  eruptions  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 

Among  chronic  stomatites  connected  with  cutaneous  diseases,  buccal 
psoriasis  may  be  mentioned  (ichthyosis  of  English  authors).  This  lesion 
is  characterized  by  whitish  mammillated  patches  seated  upon  the  tongue 
or  cheek,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  cracked.  The  epidermic 
layer  upon  the  diseased  part  is  very  thick,  the  papillae  themselves  are 
hypertrophied,  and  the  derm  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  sclerosed. 

The  cracks  are  nothing  else  than  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  folds 
and  furrows  of  the  membrane.     This  lesion  is  seen  around  cancroids. 

A  localized  stomatitis  with  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  and  subacute 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  corium  around  the  teeth  is  not 
infrequently  met  with. 

Scorbutic  stomatitis  is  distinguished  by  intense  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  a  tendency  to  hemorrhages ;  fungous  surfaces 
which  readily  bleed  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  gums  at  their  jimction  with 
the  teeth. 

The  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  are  the  mucous 
patches,  and  the  deeper  ulcerations  which  follow  gummata.  Recent 
mucous  patches  manifest  themselves  by  the  white,  opaque,  or  pearly 
color  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  epithelium ;  an  appearance  which  is 
due  to  causes  previously  explained.  If  the  mucous  patches  are  old, 
they  determine  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  below  the  altered 
epiftielium,  and  they  are  then  slightly  prominent.  If  they  are  not 
elevated,  they  offer  to  the  touch  a  hardness  and  a  marked  thickness  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  Their  common  seat  is  at  the  corner  of  the  lips, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  is  white,  while  the  cutaneous  portion  of  the 
patch  is  covered  with  a  colored  crust ;  at  the  borders  of  the  tongue,  where 
they  are  ovoid  or  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  tongue ;  at  the  tip  or 
upon  the  back  of  the  tongue  ;  and  upon  the  tonsils.  But  they  may  appear 
upon  any  part  of  the  oral  cavity.  We  have  often  had  opportunities  to 
examine,  under  the  microscope,  mucous  patches  from  tonsils  which  had 
been  removed  during  life.  Thin  vertical  sections,  including  the  patches, 
showed  the  latter  to  be  seated  upon  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers 
this  gland.  The  epithelial  layer  was  thickened  ;  some  of  the  superficial 
epithelia  were  swollen  and  vesicular  ;  the  papillae  of  the  mucous  corium 
beneath  were  hypertrophied.  It  is  to  this  hypertrophy  that  the  promi- 
nence of  the  patches  is  due.  The  enlargement  of  the  papillae  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  cells. 

The  more  profound  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  begin 
by  an  induration  of  the  corium  and  of  the  submucous  tissue,  by  deep 
nodules  or  gummata  which  very  soon  ulcerate.     Their  favorite  seat  is 
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the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  the 
tongue.  The  gummata  of  the  arches  of  the  palate  begin  by  a  tumefac- 
tion, with  induration  of  the  connective  tissue,  -which  stiffens  the  arches  ; 
they  often  cause  a  perforation,  thus  effecting  a  communication  between 
the  mouth  and  nasal  fossse.  Gummata  of  the  tongue  are  very  difficult  to 
differentiate  from  tuberculous  ulcers. 

Membranous  ulcerative  stomatitis  (diphtheritic  of  the  German  authors) 
is  characterized  by  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  lymph  lacunae  of  the  derm 
with  pus  and  fibrin.  The  capillary  vessels  of  the  affected  part  are  com- 
pressed by  the  exudation  and  circulation  ceases  so  completely  that  the 
part  undergoes  an  ulcerative  elimination  which  succeeds  this  mortification. 
The  succeeding  ulceration  invades  the  deep  layers  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  edges  are  vertical.  The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  gray  or  dark  gray, 
sanious,  fetid,  and  covered  by  an  opaque  gray  pulp.  If  the  bottom  of 
the  ulcer  is  cleaned,  we  see  detached  from  this  surface  irregular  filaments 
formed  of  the  debris  of  elastic  fibres,  connective-tissue  fibres,  and  of 
vessels.  These  ulcerations  are  ordinarily  located  upon  the  lips,  cheeks, 
and  gums,  and  sometimes  upon  the  palate  or  tonsils. 

Superficial  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  or  catarrhal  angina  of  the 
tonsils  does  not  essentially  differ  from  a  similar  inflammation  of  the 
buccal  membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  depression 
and  the  deep  crypts  being  hypertrophied,  congested,  oedematous,  and 
infiltrated  with  an  inflammatory  exudation,  there  results  an  enlargement 
of  the  whole  gland.  The  desquamated  epithelium  and  the  mucous  fluid 
loaded  with  white  corpuscles  accumulate  in  the  crypts  and  form  a  pulta- 
ceous  mass  which  appears  at  their  orifices  in  the  form  of  gray  points. 
This  accumulation  often  has  a  fetid  odor. 

If  the  inflammation  is  more  profound,  the  tonsil  is  miich  more  swollen 
and  the  contents  of  the  crypts  may  form  an  abscess,  which  very  readily 
opens  of  its  own  accord. 

These  catarrhal  inflammations  often  repeated  in  young  lymphatic  sub- 
jects almost  always  cause  a  persistent  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphoid  tissue 
of  the  tonsils. 

Diphtheritic  inflammation,  characterized  by  a  false  membrane,  thin, 
gray,  not  very  dense,  but  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  non-ulcerated 
mucous  membrane  (see  pages  43  and  65),  is  not  often  found  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  except  upon  the  tonsils  and  the  palate. 
Superficial  shreds,  which  are  with  difficulty  detached,  unite  to  form  a  hard 
and  adherent  layer.  The  first  false  membrane  being  removed  or  artifi- 
cially detached,  a  new  layer  is  soon  reformed,  or  there  are  stratifications 
of  these  diphtheritic  lamella,  the  oldest  being  the  most  superficial.  The 
uvula  is  often  covered  by  these  productions ;  the  tonsils  are  more  or 
less  invaded  by  them,  and  the  disease  may  extend  into  the  nasal  fossae  or 
larynx.  These  false  membranes  may  occasionally  be  seen  even  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks  and  the  lips.  In  this  affection  the  lymph 
glands  of  the  neck  are  often  hypertrophied  and  inflamed.  Usually  there 
is  no  ulceration  beneath  the  diphtheritic  membranes. 
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G-angrene  of  the  mouth  (noma)  frequently  succeeds  infectious  dis- 
eases, such  as  rubeola,  variola,  gangrene  of  the  lung,  etc.  After  having 
commenced  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  it  may 
progressively  invade  the  subjacent  layers  and  terminate  in  fistulse  of  the 
cheek  or  in  suppurative  destructions  which  compromise  even  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  part.  Large  masses  of  the  tonsil  and  of  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue  rnay  be  destroyed,  or  the  gangrenous  ulceration  although 
small  may  extend  deeply.  In  this  manner  an  erosion  and  perforation  of 
the  external  carotid  artery  may  be  occasioned. 

Gangrene  makes  its  appearance  primarily  on  the  lips  and  on  the  tonsils 
in  malignant  pustule,  an  extremely  infectious  disease  caused,  according 
to  Davaine,  by  the  presence  of  bacteria. 

These  diverse  anginse,  particularly  the  diphtheritic,  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  palate,  Avhich  is  itself  followed  by  more 
or  less  extensive  paralysis  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  According  to 
Charcot  and  Vulpian,  the  nerve  tubes  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  arches 
of  the  palate  are  altered  and  present  a  granular  degeneration  of  their 
myelin  sheath. 

Tumors. — Persistent  hypertrofhy  of  limited  areas  of  the  buccal  cavity 
is  not  a  rarity. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  lips  and  of  the  tongue  (macro-glossia)  consist  in  a 
thickening  with  new  formation  of  connective-tissue  elements,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  a  very  remarkable  development  of  the  lymph  spaces. 
These  spaces,  lined  by  aflat  endothelium,  are  filled  with  serum  containing 
numerous  lymph  corpuscles  (Virchow,  Billroth).  These  lesions  exactly 
correspond  with  lymph  tumors  of  the  skin. 

"We  have  met  with  a  hypertrophy  of  the  arch  of  the  palate,  caused  by 
a  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  acinous  glands  of  this  region. 

CysU  of  the  ducts  or  glandular  ciils-de-sac  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  mouth.  Small  cysts  commonly  exist  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  roof  of  the  palate  in  the  new-born.  These  are  small,  whitish,  round 
grains,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  flat  lamellated  epithelial  cells, 
similar  to  those  of  the  mouth. 

Ranula  consists  of  small  cysts  situated  beneath  or  upon  the  sides 
of  the  tongue.  They  often  consist  in  a  dilatation  of  the  ducts  of  the 
submaxillary  or  sublingual  glands.  When  the  duct  becomes  cystic  the 
gland  atrophies.-  A  few  of  these  tumors  belong  to  a  cystic  formation 
developed  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  they  are  analogous  to  pouches  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  These  cysts  contain  an  albuminous  fluid  in  which 
there  is  sometimes  mucin. 

Sarcomata  are  very  common  in  the  gums  and  maxillary  bones.  Epulis 
has  been  described  as  a  variety  of  ossifying  sarcoma  (pp.  82,  83). 

The  tumors  of  the  periosteum  and  maxillae  which  have  been  described 
by  Robin  as  myeloplastic,  myeloid  tumors  by  Paget  (myeloid  sarcoma, 
p.  82),  are  very  common.  A  benignity  had  been  assigned  to  them, 
which  their  rapid  growth  and  in  some  cases  their  reproduction  at  a  dis- 
tance make  questionable.  Cystic  formations,  mucous  metamorphosis, 
effusions  of  blood  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  these  tvimors. 

Occasionally  fibromata,  hard  and  spherical  or  sessile,  are  found  in  the 
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connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tonsils.  Fibrous 
polypi  springing  from  the  basilar  apophysis  of  the  occipital  bone  may 
extend  in  various  directions  and  finally  reach  the  mouth. 

Lifomata  are  sometimes  seen  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheek,  and  sometimes  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  posterior  aspect  of  the 
lips. 

Angiomata  often  exist  at  the  free  border  of  the  lips,  especially  in  per- 
sons who  suffer  from  disorders  of  the  circulation. 

Carcinoma  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  tonsils,  and  in  the  parotid 
glands. 

JEpitheKoma  with  pavement-cells  and  pearl  bodies  is  very  common  upon 
the  lips  and  tongue.  It  sometimes  shows  itself  at  the  junction  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin,  under  the  form  of  a  horn,  from  a  few  milli- 
metres up  to  a  centimetre  in  length.  After  their  ablation  similar  growths 
may  return,  like  genuine  cancroids. 

Labial  cancroid  is  seated  almost  always  upon  the  lower  lip:  the  tumor 
commences  at  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  derm  by  a  new  formation 
of  epithelial  cells  groAving  downwards  from  the  mucous  layer  of  the  epi- 
derm,  from  the  hair  follicles,  or  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  penetrating 
deeply  between  the  papillae  of  the  derm.  The  tumor  spreads  both  upon 
the  skin  and  the  labial  mucous  membrane.  '  It  is  covered  upon  the  exte- 
rior by  a  dark  crust  which,  when  it  falls,  exposes  an  ulcer  or  a  granu- 
lating surface.  It  extends  rapidly  in  depth  and  superficially,  and  from 
it  epithelial  lobules  arise  which  penetrate  and  destroy  the  inferior  max- 
illary bone  in  front  of  and  beneath  the  alveolar  processes.  Death  is  the 
usual  sequel. 

Cancroid  of  the  tongue  much  resembles  that  of  the  lips  both  as  to  its 
structure  and  its  rapid  termination.  It  usually  commences  by  a  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

Tubular  epithelioma  has  been  met  with  several  times  upon  the  arch  of 
the  palate  and  in  the  antrum  (see  p.  152). 

Tubercle  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  commences  by  one  or  more 
small  granulations  situated  at  the  surface  of  the  derm,  which  soon  become 
opaque  and  yellow  at  their  centre.  They  may  be  located  at  the  tip  or 
the  border  of  the  tongue,  or  upon  the  tonsils,  the  arch  of  the  palate,  the  • 
base  of  the  tongue,  or  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  These  new 
formations  ulcerate,  and  the  ulcer  is  ragged,  and  perhaps  granulating 
upon  its  surface.  The  edges  are  irregular  or  festooned,  and  show,  when 
on  the  tongue,  a  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  which  is  very  remarkable. 
The  surface  and  the  subjacent  tissue  are  very  rich  in  embryonal  cells. 

Thaon  has  seen  at  the  bottom  of  an  ulcer  of  the  tongue,  very  small  and 
very  characteristic  tubercle  granules  located  in  the  connective  tissue 
which  separates  the  muscles.  In  a  case  of  hypertrophy  with  ulceration 
of  the  arch  of  the  palate  in  a  tuberculous  patient,  observed  by  Bernutz, 
we  saw,  besides  a  few  but  easily  recognized  tubercle  granules,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  connective  tissue,  a  hypertrophy  of  the  acinous  glands,  and 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  most  of  the  cells  of  their  culs-de-sac. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  these  morbid  growths  may  be  distinguished  from 
gummata  of  the  tongue  or  palate,  because  gummata  form  masses  of  larger 
size,  the  centre  of  which  are  caseous,  hard,  and  yellow.     Upon  a  histo- 
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logical  examination  of  such  growths  we  do  not  sefe  very  minute  tubercles 
like  those  seated  between  the  muscular  bundles  of  the  tongue.  It  must 
be  avowed,  however,  that  with  our  present  knowledge  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  an  anatomical  diagnosis  between  gummata  and  tubercles  of  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane. 

Leprous  nodules  show  themselves  upon  the  base  of  the  tongue  as  upon 
the  skin,  and  terminate  in  ulcerations  which  may  extend  to  the  uvula. 

Parasites. — Lejotothrix  huccalis  (Robin)  exists  normally  upon  the 
papillae  of  the  tongue.  It  vegetates  among  the  epithelium,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  felt  of  very  delicate  long  and  straight  filaments,  arising  in  a 
cloudy  substance  which  is  their  matrix,  and  which  is  located  among  or 
upon  the  altered  superficial  epithelium. 

In  the  mucus  and  particularly  in  the  dental  tartar  between  the  teeth, 
besides  leptothrix  we  always  find  vibrios,  bacteria,  spores  of  cryptococcus 
eerevisice  which  live  and  move  among  softened  and  decomposing  fragments 
of  food.  There  are  always  to  be  found  also  a  certain  number  of  lymph 
corpuscles.  These  parasites  are  swallowed  with  the  saliva  and  are  found 
physiologically  in  the  gastric  juice. 

Of  all  the  parasites  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  the  most 
important  and  the  most  common  is  the  Oidium  albicans  (Robin),  which 
constitutes  the  whitish  patches  and  granulations  of  thrush.  Thrush, 
which  is  characterized  by  small  whitish  grains  or  soft  pulpy  patches 
forming  a  slight  elevation  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is 
present  under  different  circumstances.  In  new-born  children  it  is  par- 
ticularly due  to  the  milk  taken  as  food,  and  is  of  little  importance.  In 
children,  as  well  as  in  adults,  in  the  course  of  chronic  diseases  it  is  a 
troublesome  indication  of  profound  disturbances  of  nutrition.  Accord- 
ing to  Gubler,  its  development  is  connected  with  an  acid  state  of  the 
oral  mucus,  an  acidity  which  is  itself  due  to  the  presence  of  fermenting 
saccharine  or  amylaceous  matter.  Under  the  microscope,  there  is  seen 
to  be  imbedded  in  the  midst  of  a  granular  epithelium,  the  elements  of  the 
parasite,  viz. :  1st,  a  mycelium  composed  of  trunks  and  very  numerous 
tubes,  fistulous,  jointed  from  point  to  point,  and  filled  with  molecular  gran- 
ules floating  in  a  colorless  protoplasm  (Quinquaud);  2d,  vesicles  and 
spQres,  which  are  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  tubes.  These  oval  or 
spherical  spores  are  very  numerous  and  sometimes  of  considerable  size. 
The  tubes  and  spores  of  thrush  adhere  only  to  the  superficial  epithelium. 

In  many  cases  patches  of  thrush  are  formed  upon  the  pharynx,  oesoph- 
agus, and  even  in  the  stomach. 

There  are  some  rare  records  of  cysticerci  having  been  found  upon  the 
lip;  cysts  of  these  parasites  have  been  met  with  in  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  tongue.  Hydatid  cysts  containing  echinococci  have  also  been 
seen  in  the  cheek. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

PHARYNX  AND  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Normal  and  Pathological  Histology  of  the  Pharynx  and  OEsoph- 
AGUS. — The  walls  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  oesophagus  possess  four 
layers.  1st.  At  the  periphery  a  fibrous  envelope  composed  of  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  ;  2d.  A  thick  muscular  layer  composed 
in  the  pharynx  of  the  constrictors  and  levators,  all  striated;  in  the  oesoph- 
agus consisting  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  external  is  longitudinal,  the 
internal  circular.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesophagus,  some  arising 
from  the  inferior  constrictor,  others  inserted  into  the  cricoid  cartilage,  are 
striated  in  the  neck.  In  the  thorax  there  are  added  to  the  circular  fibres 
at  first,  afterwards  to  the  longitudinal  fibres,  bundles  of  smooth  muscles 
which  become  more  and  more  numerous  as  the  oesophagus  is  descended. 
The  longitudinal  bundles  of  the  (Desophagus  send  expansions  to  the  trachea, 
the  aorta,  and  left  bronchus,  etc. ;  8d.  A  layer  of  submucous  connective 
tissue;  4tb.  A  mucous  membrane,  the  structure  of  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  location  examined. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  may  be  divided  into  two  very 
different  regions.  Below  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  arch  of  the  palate 
the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  possesses  rudimentary  papillas  and  is 
covered  by  pavement  epithelium  like  that  in  the  mouth.  In  the  superior 
portion,  on  the  contrary,  that  is,  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  uvula 
and  arches  of  the  palate,  around  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  at 
the  posterior  orifices  of  the  nasal  fossse,  and  upon  the  whole  vault  of  the 
pharynx,  the  mucous  membrane  is  invested  with  a  ciliated  cylindrical 
epithelium.  Here  it  possesses  no  papill83,but  it  contains  a  large  number 
of  glands. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  like  that  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  pharynx,  is  lined  by  a  stratified  pavement  epithelium  and 
it  is  furnished  with  conical  papillae,  which  are  much  more  developed 
than  those  of  the  pharynx.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  pha- 
ryngo-oesophageal  mucous  membrane  there  exist  numerous  follicular  and 
racemose  mucous  glands.  The  first  maybe  simple  or  compound  follicles, 
and  are  more  frequently  met  with  upon  the  roof  of  the  pharynx.  They 
form  at  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tube  a  continuous  layer  several 
millimetres  thick.  Considerable  numbers  of  them  are  formed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nasal  fossse,  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  soft  palate,  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  mucous  glands,  which  are  very  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are 
met  with  in  the  same  locations.     They  are  very  numerous  over  the  whole 
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of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx ;  they  become  much  less  numerous 
as  the  oesophagus  is  approached. 

The  bloodvessels  form  in  the  pharynx  a  very  rich  network  with  elon- 
gated meshes.  The  vascular  supply  of  the  oesophagus  is  much  less 
abundant. 

The  nerves  of  the  pharyngeal  and  oesophageal  plexus  possess  ganglion 
cells. 

Lesions  of  the  Pharynx  and  (Esophagus. 

Pharyngitis. — Inflammations  of  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  have  a 
great  tendency  to  extend  to  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  but  there 
are  nevertheless  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  while  inflamma- 
tions of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  arches  of  the  palate  like  those  produced 
by  variola,  scarlatina,  etc.,  with  the  greatest  readiness  extend  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  palate  and  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
the  same  is  not  true  of  the  aphthous,  plumbic,  mercurial,  ulcero-mem- 
branous,  and  scorbutic  inflammations,  whose  seat  is  almost  solely  limited 
to  the  lips,  cheek,  and  alveolar  mucous  membrane.  Moreover,  pharyn- 
geal inflammations  present  peculiarities  which  depend  upon  the  structure 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  In  this  category  are  to  be 
placed  the  lesions  of  chronic  inflammations  of  the  glands  in  granular 
pharyngitis. 

Superficial  or  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  most  frequently 
follows  exposure  to  cold,  and  succeeds  a  coryza  or  a  tonsillitis;  it  is  char- 
acterized by  redness  and  a  muco-purulent  secretion  from  the  surface. 

In  variola,  the  pustules  formed  in  the  pharynx  have  not  the  same 
solidity  as  those  of  the  oral  cavity ;  the  epithelial  cuticle  is  so  easily 
detached  that,  instead  of  well-formed  pustules,  we  usually  see  nothing 
else  than  whitish  spots  or  patches  formed  of  softened  and  desquamating 
epithelium  mingled  with  mucus  containing  pus  corpuscles. 

In  rubeola  and  in  scarlatina,  a  punctate  redness  of  the  pharynx  is 
almost  constant.  Scarlatinous  pharyngitis  is  peculiarly  grave,  and  very 
frequently  it  gives  rise  to  a  superficial  pulpy  exudation.  The  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  becomes  covered  with  a  soft  white  or  gray  pulpy 
layer,  which  is  formed  of  desquamated  epithelial  cells  and  muco-pus. 
Besides,  in  scarlatina  and  in  rubeola,  a  diphtheritic  membrane  is  some- 
times observed. 

Erysipelatous  pharyngitis  presents  characters  similar  to  those  of  the 
same  form  of  stomatitis.  It  extends  to  the  pharynx  from  the  nasal  fossiB 
or  from  the  mouth  ;  it  may  descend  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  pharynx 
and  reach  the  epiglottis,  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds,  and  the  larynx. 

Diphtheritic  pharyngitis  frequently  follows  the  same  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils  and  of  the  palatine  arches.  Besides  covering  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  palate  the  membranous  patches  may  invade  the  nasal  fossae 
and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  So  also  when  the  diphtheritis 
extends  from  the  larynx.  (For  structure  of  the  false  membranes,  see 
pp.  65,  66.) 

Typhoid  fever  frequently  determines  tumefactions  of  the  closed  follicles 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx.     These  swellings  which  have  the 
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same  appearance  as  the  closed  isolated  follicles  of  the  small  intestine  are 
constituted  by  an  infiltration  of  lymph  corpuscles  into  the  follicles  and 
surrounding  connective  tissue.  Their  ulceration  commences  at  the  pointed 
portion  of  the  little  tumor  and  spreads  over  the  whole  infiltrated  mass. 
These  lesions  habitually  coincide  with  typhoid  laryngitis  which  has  been 
described. 

Syphilis  manifests  itself  in  the  pharynx  by  mucous  patches  and  deep 
ulcerations  preceded  by  induration  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue, 
and  by  gummata.  The  character  of  the  ulcers  has  been  already  de- 
scribe^. The  disorders  caused  by  these  ulcers  consist  chiefly  in  a  thick- 
ening of  the  whole  mucous  membrane  in  their  neighborhood,  in  periostitis, 
in  loss  of  substance,  and  in  cicatricial  contractions,  constriction  and  occlu- 
sion of  the  Eustachian  orifices,  etc. 

G-ranular  ijliaryngitis,  which  is  sometimes  connected  with  chronic 
cutaneous  disease  and  often  with  phthisis,  or  with  the  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  stimuli,  is  most  frequently  a  chronic  process  characterized  by 
alterations  of  the  closed  follicles  and  mucous  glands  of  the  pharynx. 

Upon  the  congested  surface  of  the  pharynx  the  glands  project  more 
prominently  than  in  the  normal  state.  At  the  centre  of  the  glandular 
eminence,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  mucous  glands  is  often  surrounded 
by  a  whitish  rim  due  to  the  desquamation  and  swelling  of  the  epithelial 
cells  ;  the  enlarged  duct  sometimes  contains  a  puriform  mucus.  There 
may  be  superficial  ulceration  affecting  an  entire  gland.  A  similar  inflam- 
mation attacks  the  depressions  of  the  mucous  membrane  situated  at  the 
centre  of  the  agminated  follicles  which  exist  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx.  The  tumefaction  of  the  acinous  glands  is  due  simply  to  a  hy- 
pertrophy of  their  culs-de-sac,  caused  by  a  swelling  of  their  cells  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  follicular  glands,  a  hypertrophy  analogous  to  that  of 
the  tonsils.  When  the  lesion  is  older,  glandular  atrophies  are  produced 
by  ulcerations  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  the  glands  and  follicles. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  irregular,  thinned  in  some  places  where  there  are 
small  cicatrices,  thickened  in  others  by  persistent  swelling  of  the  glands. 
The  bloodvessels,  particularly  the  veins,  are  distended  and  very  visible; 
they  may  form  genuine  pharyngeal  varices.  We  may  find  cystic  dila- 
tations arising  from  acini  or  ducts  of  the  glands,  small  calcareous  concre- 
tions seated  in  the  glands,  and  irregular  papillary  vegetations  of  the 
mucous  corium. 

Chronic  pharyngitis  is  sometimes  related  to  the  presence  of  tubercles 
which  may  ulcerate  and  form  ulcers  similar  to  those  of  the  tongue. 

The  vault  of  the  pharynx,  so  rich  in  closed  follicles,  often  presents  such 
an  inflammatory  swelling  of  these  follicles  and  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  covers  them,  that  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  obstructed 
and^  passing  or  permanent  impairment  of  hearing  is  the  consequence. 
This  happens  especially  in  scarlatina  and  typhoid  fever.  Certain  cases 
of  deaf-mutism  appear  to  have  their  essential  cause  in  these  obstructions 
of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Retro-pharyngeal  abscess  is  sometimes  produced  by  an  extension  in 
depth  of  a  very  intense  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  is  some- 
times seen  in  scarlatina;  occasionally  it  is  caused  by  the  local  action  of  a 
caustic  poison,  or  by  foreign  bodies  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  pharynx;  most  frequently  its  origin  is  a  primary  disease  of 
the  periosteum  and  the  body  of  the  vertebrae  (caries  of  the  vertebrae, 
Pott's  disease).  An  abscess  Avhich  lifts  up  the  mucous  membrane  is 
more  or  less  large,  and  has  a  tendency  to  extend  around  the  pharyngeal 
orifice  where  it  may  occasion  an  oedema  of  the  glottis,  or  along  the 
oesophagus  into  the  posterior  mediastinum.  It  may  open  spontaneously 
into  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  or  it  may  discharge  into  the  air  passages. 
These  abscesses,  especially  in  children,  are  frequently  fatal. 

(EsoPHAGlTiS.- — The  oesophagus  is  often  inflamed  from  the  same 
causes  as  is  the  pharynx,  but  much  less  frequently.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sensations  of  pyrosis  correspond  to  a  slight  degree  of  catarrh  or 
superficial  congestion  but  we  cannot  be  certain  of  this,  for  oesophageal 
congestion  is  not  seen  at  the  autopsy,  because  of  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  pavement  epithelium,  which  is  more 
or  less  softened  and  macerated  post  mortem. 

Superficial  inflammation  occasioned  by  the  febrile  exanthemata  is 
much  less  pronounced  in  the  oesophagus  than  in  either  the  mouth  or  the 
pharynx.  Employment  of  emetics  may  occasionally  cause  the  formation 
of  small  pustules,  followed  by  superficial  ulceration. 

An  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  sometimes  met  with  in  scarlatina 
or  rubeola ;  it  may  also  be  consecutive  to  a  gangrenous  pharyngitis.  Diph- 
theritic false  membranes  may  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.   Thrush  has  also  been  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  oesophagus. 

Other  causes  of  oesophagitis  consist  in  the  effect  produced  by  very 
warm  fluids,  such  as  tea,  etc.,  and  by  irritants,  such  as  irritant  and  cor- 
rosive poisons.  In  the  first  case  the  inflammation  is  superficial,  and  is 
characterized  by  vascular  redness  with  tumefaction  of  the  submucous 
connective  tissue,  and  swelling  and  desquamation  of  the  layers  of  epithe- 
lium. In  the  second  case,  when  the  caustic  agents  have  remained  in  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  after  imbibition  by 
the  epithelial  layers  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  an 
eschar  is  produced  and  is  followed  by  an  eliminating  suppurative  inflam- 
mation. The  mortified  tissue,  after  its  elimination,  leaves  an  ulcer,  the 
bottom  of  which  may  be  formed  by  muscular  fibres  covered  with  granula- 
tion tissue.  The  submucous  tissue  and  the  connective  tissue  which  sepa- 
rates the  muscular  fasciculi  are  infiltrated  by  embryonal  cells.  Later,  if 
the  patient  recovers,  the  ulcer  will  cicatrize,  and  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cicatrix  new  epithelium  will  form.  Contraction  of  the  oesophageal 
canal  follows  with  all  its  consequences. 

Foreign  bodies  arrested  in  the  oesophagus  determine  not  only  super- 
ficial inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also  almost  always 
lacerations  and  excoriations,  and  in  this  way  cause  an  abscess  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  oesophagus,  which  may  break  into  the  canal  of  the 
gullet,  into  the  pleura,  the  mediastinum,  or  into  the  air  passages. 

Syphilis  very  rarely  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus. 

All  the  inflammatory  lesions  which  profoundly  afiect  the  submucous 
connective  tissue  of  the  oesophagus  are  followed  by  cicatricial  contrac- 
tions of  this  canal.  These  contractions  are  often  multiple,  yet  not  very 
extensive.     Opposite  these  contractions  the  muscular  coat  is  generally 
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thickened.  Above  the  constriction  the  oesophageal  canal  is  dilated.  The 
most  frequent  seat  of  constriction  is  on  a  level  with  the  larynx,  and  at 
the  inferior  or  cardiac  end  of  the  oesophagus.  All  of  the  above-mentioned 
lesions  may  be  developed  in  intra-uterine  life. 

Tumors  of  the  Pharynx  and  op  the  CEsophagus. — Fihro-myomata, 
small  and  round,  originating  in  the  muscular  coats  of  the  oesophagus, 
sometimes  form  projections  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
They  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  generally  cause  no  disturbance. 

Lipomata  have  been  met  with  in  the  oesophagus.  They  may  reach 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  project  into  the  canal  under  the  form  of 
polyps. 

Small  cysts  of  the  mucous  glands  are  met  with  in  the  oesophagus.  They 
may  occasionally  reach  a  very  considerable  size  without  necessarily  occa- 
sioning serious  difficulty  in  deglutition. 

Dermoid  cysts  have  twice  been  seen  in  the  oesophagus  and  pharynx. 

Tubercles  are  very  rare  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus. 

Carcinoma  very  rarely  exists  as  a  primary  tumor  of  the  pharynx. 
In  the  oesophagus  we  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  originates  as  a  primary 
growth.  It  invades  the  oesophagus  by  extension  from  adjoining  parts, 
such  as  the  lymph  glands,  cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastinum,  etc. 

Pavement-celled  epithelioma  appears  in  the  pharynx  as  an  extension 
from  a  primary  growth  in  the  tongue,  or  in  the  oesophagus.  It  not  infre- 
quently occurs  in  the  oesophagus  as  a  primary  growth.  The  favorite 
location  of  the  epithelioma  is  at  the  middle  portion  of  the  oesophagus, 
opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  and  its  bifurcation.  The  neigh- 
boring lymph  glands  are  early  invaded  by  the  epithelial  elements,  but 
they  preserve  their  form  and  their  capsule. 

By  its  propagation  to  adjoining  parts,  and  by  the  progressive  destruc- 
tion of  the  growth,  oesophageal  cancroid  ends  in  a  perforation  of  the 
trachea  or  of  the  left  bronchus,  or  in  an  opening  into  the  mediastinum, 
accidents  which  are  rapidly  fatal. 
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THE  STOMACH. 


Fig.  253. 


Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology  of  the  Stomach. 

The  stomach  presents  for  consideration  three  tunics,  viz. :  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  peritoneal  covering,  held  to- 
gether by  connectiye  tissue.  The 
latter  is  most  abundant  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  between  the 
superficial  glandular  layer  and 
the  muscular  coat. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  normally  pale  when 
inactive,  pinkish  or  red  during 
digestion.  When  the  organ  is 
empty  the  ■  membrane  presents 
longitudinal  folds;  during  disten- 
sion it  often  presents  ridges, 
mammillary  elevations,  and  irreg- 
ular folds,  which  are  mainly  due  to 
contractions  of  the  smooth  fibres. 
Its  thickness  increases  as  the 
pylorus  is  approached. 

The  glands  of  the  stomach  are 
of  two  kinds  :  1st,  mucous  glands, 
occupy  the  whole  pyloric  region, 
and  are  also  met  with,  but  in 
smaller  numbers,  at  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach  ;  2d,  peptic 
glands,  which  extend  over  the 
whole  fundus  and  middle  region 
of  the  stomach.  The  first  secrete 
the  mucus  of  the  stomach  ;  the 
second  the  gastric  juice. 

Everywhere  upon  the  mucous 
surface,  tubular  glands  exist  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  where 
they  empty  into  small  depressions. 
Each  of  these  depressions  re- 
ceives the  discharges  of  two  or  more  tubes.  These  small  superficial 
depressions  are  separated  from  each  other  by  circular  prominences  of 


i  i  J' 

Vertical  section  of  the  stomach  of  a  child  at  the 
fundus,  a.  Columnar  epitlielium.  &.  Peptic  gland 
tuhes.  c.  Muscularis  mucosa,  about  l-250ih  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  chiefly  composed  of  lont,'itadinal 
fibres,  d.  Subinncous  tissne.  e.  Circiilar  muscular 
layer,    g.  Peritoneum,     h.  Ganglia  of  Auerhach. 
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the  membrane,  which  in  vertical  section  appear  as  slightly  elevated 
conical  papillae.  These  elevations  and  depressions  are  covered  by  a 
single  uninterrupted  layer  of  goblet-shaped  cylindrical  cells.  These 
cells   present   a   protoplasm  and   a   nucleus  situated  at   their  point  of 


Fig.  254. 


Cells  show'njf  the  reticulum  of  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus,  tt.  Columnar  epithelial  cell  provided 
with  cilia,  the  latter  heing  prolongations  of  the  iutra-cellular  oetwork.  6  Nucleus  of  a  glandular 
epithelial  cell  from  the  stomach  of  a  newt,  showing  the  intra-nuclear  network,  c.  Endothelial  cell 
of  tlie  mesentery  of  a  newt,  containing  in  a  hyaline  ground  substance  a  plexus  of  fine  fibre  bundles 
— intra-cellular  network — in  connection  with  the  intra-nuclear  network,  d.  Connective  tissue  cor- 
puscle from  mesentery  of  newt,  showing  very  clearly  theintra-cellnlar  network  of  fibrils  and  the  hya- 
line ground  substance  ;  the  former  extends  into  the  branched  processes,  and  is  also  connected  with  the 
more  delicate  intra-nuclear  reticulum,  e.  Goblet  cell  from  the  stomach  of  a  newt  showing  the 
intracellular  network  in  connection  with  fibrils  of  the  intra-nuclear  network  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
cell  is  greatly  swollen  by  mucus.    {Klein.) 

implantation,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  cell,  moulded  into  the  shape  of 
a  goblet,  contains  a  transparent  mucus,  which  is  continuous  with  the  thin 
layer  of  mucus  that  usually  covers  and  adheres  to  the  mucous  surface ;  at 
other  times  the  free  extremity  of  these  cells,  instead  of  being  hollowed 
out,  is  closed  by  an  extremely  thin  membrane,     (e,  fig.  2.54.) 

The  mucus  which  covers  the  surface  of  these  cells  possesses  the  re- 
action of  gastric  juice  (Bernard). 

This  superficial  layer  of  cells  and  the  subjacent  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  altered  with  the  greatest  rapidity  after  death  by  the 
action  of  tlie  gastric  juice,  which,  by  a  cailaveric  digestion,  macerates 
the  elements,  renders  them  transparent,  and  finally  dissolves  them.  Be- 
cause of  tliis  digestion,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  rarely 
obtained  in  a  fit  condition  for  histological  study. 

The  peptic  glands  consist  of  cylindrical  tubes  which  terminate  in  the 
depressions  above  indicated.  Tney  possess  no  independent  separate 
membrane,  but  they  are  limited  by  a  layer  of  flat  connective-tissue  cells. 
They  possess  two  kinds  of  cells :  1st,  the  peptic  cell,  described  by 
Kolliker,  which  is  spheroid,  granular,  and  cloudy,  and  contains  at  its 
centre  a  small  round  nucleus.  These  cells,  whose  granules  consist  of 
protein  material,  are  placed  along  the  tube  near  its  limit  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  as  to  produce  small  enlargements  where  they  are  located.  They 
color  deeply  with  carmine  and  aniline  ;  2d,  the  other  cells  found  in  the 
peptic  tubes  are  conical,  with  their  base  at  the  periphery  and  their  apex 
at  the  centre  of  the  tube  ;  they  are  finely  granular,  and  are  intimately 
united  with  each  other. 


Fi?   255 


Fisr.  256. 


Peptic  jrastric  gland,  ii.  Common  duct.  h,h. 
Its  chief  branctie-s.  c.  Terniinal  caaca  with 
spheroidal  gland  cells. 


Portion  of  one  of  the  cfeca!  more  highly  mag 
nified :  seen  longitudinally  at  A;  transversely 
at  B.  ct.  basement  iiienllivane.  b  large  gland- 
ularor  peptic  cell.  e.  Small  epithelial  cells  sur- 
rounding the  lumeQ. 


From  this  disposition  of  the  cells  of  the  peptic  tubes,  we  accordingly 
see,  in  a  section_which  passes  transversely  to  one  of  the  tubes,  two  or 
more  round  granular  cells  at  the  periphery,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
circle  is  occupied  by  conical  cells  whose  borders  converge  towards  the 
centre  of  the  tube,  having  there  a  very  small  central  lurnen. 

Each  of  the  tubes  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  connective  tissue, 
the  fibres  of  which  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  gland.  The  two 
or  more  glandular  tubes  which  empty  into  the  same  depression  or  crypt 
of  the  mucous  surface  are  separated  from  similar  neighboring  groups  of 
tubes  by  a  greater  thickness  of  connective  tissue. 

The  mucous  glands  of  the  pyloric  region  are  also  compound  tubular 
glands,  with  a  general  resemblance  to  the  peptic  glands.  They  are, 
however,  more  voluminous,  their  tubes  are  larger,  and  they  contain  only 
a  single  variety  of  cells — the  conico-cylindrical.  Tnese  cells  approach 
in  structure  those  of  the  surface,  but  their  free  extremity  is  not  usually 
goblet-shaped.     They  are  very  long  and  narrow,  their  nucleus  is  ovoid 
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and  elongated,  and  the  central  lumen  is  mucli  larger  than  that  of  the 
peptic  glands. 

The  glands  which  we  have  just  described  comprise  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  glandular  or  superficial  tunic  of  the  stomach.  They  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  interlacing  bundles  of  connective  tissue, 
with  which,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  glandular  culs-desac,  smooth  mus- 
cle fibres  are  intermingled.  These  muscle  fibres  even  penetrate  between 
the  glands  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  This  connective  tissue 
is  well  supplied  with  a  very  fine  capillary  network.  The  capillaries  also 
form  a  superficial  network  immediately  beneath  the  epithelium,  around 
the  orifices  of  the  glands,  and  at  the  summits  of  the  folds  which  limit  the 
depression.  The  capillaries  of  this  superficial  network  are  larger  than 
those  between  the  tubules. 

The  arterioles  which  supply  these  networks  of  capillaries  come  from 
the  gastric  arteries,  from  the  splenic,  from  the  right  gastro-epiploic, 
and  from  the  pyloric. 

The  lymphatics  form  two  networks  :  one  situated  beneath  the  culs-de- 
sac of  the  peptic  glands,  the  other  in  the  submucous  tissue.  There  exists 
besides  an  external  network  beneath  the  peritoneum. 


Sect.  II,— Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach,    Lesions  of  Nutrition. 

1st.  An^jiia. — Anaemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
very  unfavorable  to  the  normal  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  is 
probably  the  usual  cause  of  dyspepsia  in  chlorosis. 

2d.  Congestion  may  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  phenomenon  of 
normal  occurrence  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  during  diges- 
tion, and  essential  to  the  production  of  the  gastric  juice.  But  it  is  also, 
in  certain  cases,  the  first  stage  of  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  Under  the 
influence  of  normal  or  physiological  congestion,  we  often  see  ruptures 
of  the  capillaries  and  ecchymoses  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  latter  are  small  irregular'  patches,  often  difiBcult  to  see ; 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  as  large  as  a  shilling,  red  at  first,  then 
rapidly  passing  to  red-brown,  slate-color,  or  black.  Very  dark  ecchy- 
moses are  not  infrequently  found  at  the  summit  of  thS  folds  of  mucous 
membrane;  they  are  elongated  in  the  direction  of  these  folds.  The 
pressure  at  the  base  of  the  folds  causes  the  blood  to  be  retained  at  their 
summit.  At  other  times  there  are  small,  round,  lenticular  spots  of 
congestion,  situated  upon  a  more  elevated  plane  than  that  of  the  anaemic 
tissue  which  surrounds  them.  Localized  anaemia  is  due  to  contraction  of 
the  muscle  fibres.  Sometimes  the  spots  are  seen  to  be  slightly  depressed 
at  the  centre  without  there  being  actual  loss  of  substance ;  the  depression 
is  caused  simply  by  contraction  of  the  muscle  fibres. 

The  change  of  color  which  these  ecchymoses  may  undergo  is  so  rapid 
that  they  may  pass  from  red  to  black  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  of  extravasation.  Here  also,  as  elsewhere,  the  extravasated  blood 
may  decompose  and  give  rise  to  pigmentation  or  to  the  infiltration  of  the 
elements  by  blood  crystals.     In  the  other  tissues  of  the  economy,  the 
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metamorphosis  of  the  blood  is  never  so  rapid  as  in  the  stomach,  where  it 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  digestive  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  those  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which,  by  reason  of  pressure  of  the  infiltrated  cells  and  ex- 
travasated  blood,  are  no  longer  nourished  by  circulating  blood,  may  be 
considered  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  simple  ulcers  of  the  stomach. 

When  death  suddenly  intervenes  during  the  course  of  digestion,  when 
the  stomach  contains  not  only  fluid  but  also  a  large  quantity  of  gastric 
juice,  the  same  digestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  ensues  as  is  seen  in  an 
experimental  digestion  ;  this  post-mortem  digestion  is  naturally  more  rapid 
in  a  warm  than  in  a  cold  season.  Thus  softened,  the  mucous  membrane 
is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  detritus  under  a  stream  of  water.  This  alteration, 
which  is  post-mortem,  was  for  a  long  time  described  as  an  inflammatory 
lesion,  under  the  name  of  white,  red,  or  slaty  softening,  according  to  the 
different  colors  which  the  membrane  presented.  This  post-mortem  diges- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  is  met  with  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the 
stomach,  particularly  in  infants  who  often  die  while  the  stomach  is  filled 
with  milk,  an  eminently  fermentable  fluid  which  very  much  favors  cada- 
veric digestion.  It  is  possible  that  in  certain  cases  inflammation  may 
coexist  with  this  softening,  but  even  then  the  result  is  certainly  due  in 
the  main  to  cadaveric  decomposition. 

3d.  Lesions  of  the  Glands. — We  shall  describe  a  species  of  atrophy 
and  of  hypertrophy  of  the  glands  when  we  study  chronic  gastritis,  but 
we  should  mention  at  this  point  a  lesion  of  the  glands  which  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  several  times,  namely,  a  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  epithelial  cells  following  phosphorus  poisoning.  We  do 
not  refer  to  the  local  action  of  the  poison  which  determines  gangrene  and 
ulceration,  but  it  is  the  effect  of  the  systemic  intoxication  which  results 
from  the  absorption  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  substance,  to  which  we 
would  call  attention.  Coincident  with  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  etc.,  the  cells  of  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach are  filled  with  fatty  granules,  and  the  glands  themselves  are  more 
■  voluminous  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  yel- 
low, opaque.  Virchow  compares  this  alteration  to  an  adenitis  of  the  glands 
of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  but  the  inflammatory  natu.re  of  this  lesion  is 
very  doubtful,  for  we  can  see  only  a  simple  fatty  degeneration. 

4th.  Lesions  of  the  Vessels. — Atheroma  of  an  artery  of  the  stom- 
ach is  not  very  rare ;  it  may  cause  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  arteries  has  been  met  with,  but  always  in 
association  with  a  similar  alteration  of  the  arteries  of  the  intestine. 


Sect.  Ill,— Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Stomach. 

1st.  Superficial  or  Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. — 
In  man  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize  the  slight  degrees  of  gastric 
catarrh  which  in  all  probability  constitutes  the  anatomical  lesion  in  dys- 
pepsia.    The  superficial  layer  of  cells,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  readily 
30 
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destroyed  after  death,  the  lesions  of  the  cells  of  the  glands  are  rendered 
very  doubtful  by  reason  of  similar  changes,  and  there  is  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  studying  the  histological  condition  of  the  superficial  connective 
tissue.  It  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  study  of  inflammation  artificially 
produced  in  the  stomach  of  animals.  We  have  examined  a  series  of 
stomachs  of  dogs,  where  irritation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ 
had  been  produced  by  a  venous  injection  of  difierent  substances.  The 
stomach  was  found  intensely  congested  in  various  places  and  covered  by 
a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion.  The  gastric  juice,  when  it  is 
cloudy,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  white  corpuscles  besides  the  super- 
ficial epithelia,  which  are  almost  intact  or  are  filled  with  mucus. 

In  the  congested  areas  thin  sections  show,  under  the  microscope,  a  very 
marked  distension  of  the  superficial  capillary  network  found  at  the  crests 
of  the  interglandular  prominences.  These  prominences  are  more  salient 
than  in  the  normal  state.  In  the  tissue  around  their  capillary  vessels 
extravasations  of  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles  are  often  recognized. 
When  the  lesion  is  not  very  pronounced,  the  epithelial  covering  remains 
in  place,  but  at  other  points,  where  the  interglandular  folds  are  more 
tumefied  and  the  connective  tissue  around  the  dilated  vessels  is  much 
infiltrated  with  the  escaped  elements  of  the  blood,  the  epithelium  is  com- 
pletely absent.  The  depressions  of  the  membrane  into  which  the  glands 
empty  are  narrowed  or  even  entirely  closed  by  the  swelling  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  which  surrouuds  them.  They  nevertheless  retain  their 
cellular  lining.  Neither  the  mucous  glands  nor  the  peptic  glands  present 
alterations. 

From  the  foregoing,  gastric  catarrh  artificially  produced  seems  to  con- 
sist essentially  in  congestion  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in 
the  repletion  of  the  superficial  capillary  network  and  the  escape  of  fluid 
containing  red  globules  and  lymph  corpuscles,  in  the  cedematous  and  ecchy- 
motic  tumefaction  of  the  interglandular  prominences,  while  the  glands  of 
the  stomach  appear  to  take  no  active  part  in  the  morbid  process. 

In  man  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  all  these  histological  conditions, 
yet  the  redness  of  the  membrane,  the  ecchymoses,  and  the  character  of. 
the  fluid  secretion,  indicate  with  sufficient  certainty  a  superficial  catarrh 
of  the  stomach. 

In  a  whole  series  of  infectious  febrile  diseases,  such  as  puerperal 
fever,  variola,  etc.,  we  meet  with  a  grayish  paleness  of  the  glandular 
layer  of  the  stomach,  which  is  more  or  less  mammillated.  The  glandular 
cells  are  swollen,  cloudy,  and  filled  with  fine  fatty  or  protein  granules; 
they  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  their  outlines  are  indistinct.  In 
the  salient  folds,  the  glands  are  enlarged  ;  they  are  in  a  state  of  fatty 
degeneration  analogous  to  that  which  we  see  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  of 
the  same  subjects.  It  is  possible  that  post-mortem  decomposition  plays  a 
part  in  this  alteration  of  the  gland  cells. 

2d.  Cheoxic  Cataruh  of  the  Stomach. — The  lesions  of  chronic  gas- 
tritis extend  deeper.  They  are  not  limited  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  they  also  invade  the  glands  and  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue,  even  the  muscular  layers  are  often  altered.      In  cirrhosis 
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of  the  liver,  in  all  affections  accompanied  by  an  impediment  to  the  circu- 
lation in  the  portal  vein,  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart,  etc.,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  often  thickened  and  of  a  red,  brown,  or  slate 
color.  The  thickening  is  increased  in  some  places  into  circumscribed 
soft  gray  excrescences,  separated  from  one  another  by  shallow  furrows, 
thus  giving  to  the  mucous  membrane  a  mammillated  aspect.  Upon  a  ver- 
tical section  through  these  places  we  see  in  the  raised  portions  dilated 
glands,  filled  with  a  more  or  less  granular  epithelium.  The  thinned 
parts  corresponding  to  the  furrows  are,  on  the  contrary,  remarkable  for 
the  atrophy  of  the  gland  whose  walls  are  thickened,  and  which  contain 


Fig.  257. 
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Fig.  257. — CommeQcingformiitioii  of  cysts  by  constriction  of  tubular  glands  at  b  and  c.  a  Thickened 
membi-ana  liraicans.    d.  Fatty  degeneration  of  contents  of  tube. 

Fig.  25S, — Cysts  of  stomach  filled  with  columnar  epithelium,  a.  Adjacent  tube,  the  contents  of 
which  are  undergoing  fatty  degeneration.     6.  thiclcened  membrana  limitans. 


fatty  granules  and  a  few  granular  cells.  The  elevations  are  yellow  and 
opatjue  when  the  gland  cells  contain  many  fatty  granules.  The  submu- 
cous connective  tissue  is  everywhere  thickened,  but  especially  is  this  so 
under  the  furrows  previously  mentioned.  The  color  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  gray,  red,  or  slate  color,  in  spots,  according  to  the  congested  or 
pigmented  condition  of  the  elevations.  In  almost  all  these  cases  of  chronic 
gastritis,  by  a  careful  examination,  we  find  upon  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane very  transparent  shining  points  resembling  small  air  bubbles. 
These  are  cysts  formed  by  distended  glands  containing  a  highly  refrac- 
ting viscid  mucus.  The  wall  of  this  dilatation  is  lined  by  cylindrical 
epithelium,  and  the  contained  mucus  incloses  a  few  spherical  vesicular 
cells.  These  cysts  are  habitually  surrounded  by  glands  which  present 
one  or  more  dilatations  of  their  culs-de-sac  or  ducts,  so  small  that  they 
escape  the  naked  eye.  At  the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  gray,  viscid,  and  very  adherent  mucus. 

If   the   chronic    infiammation   persists    long    enough,  from  the  fibro- 
vascular  tissue  which  separates  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
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Jons  project  in  the  shape  of  villous  growths,  at  the  centre  of 
which  are  to  be  found  loops  of  capillary  vessels.  The  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium is  not  to  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  these  papillary  growths,  for  it 
falls  off  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  When  these  papillary 
growths  have  attained  an  elevation  of  half  a  millimetre  they  give  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  stomach  the  villous  aspect  of  the  small  intestine. 
After  death,  they  are  often  filled  with  granular  corpuscles.  They  are 
most  frequently  found  near  the  pylorus,  but  they  may  appear  over  a 
great  part  or  the  whole  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

Very  often  if  the  chronic  inflammation  persists,  the  villosities  enlarge 
and  unite  at  their  base,  their  extremities  remaining  free  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
condition  of  the  papillae,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  become  ob- 
structed. The  glands  then  suiFer  a  total  atrophy,  or  the  epithelium  con- 
tinues to  form  in  the  culs-de-sac,  while  the  latter  enlarge  and  present  a 
spherical  dilatation  which  in  thin  sections  has  the  appearance  of  a  small 
cyst.  The  inner  wall  of  these  small  cysts  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  cylin- 
drical cells,  while  the  lumen  is  occupied  by  a  fluid  loaded  with  spherical 
cells.  In  other  cases  the  glands  send  prolongations  deep  into  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  thickness  of  the  glandular  layer  of  the  membrane 
may  then  be  considerably  increased  in  places.  These  culs-de-sac  may 
also  become  cystic  like  the  others. 

From  this  partial  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  there  may  result 
a  small  tumor  sessile  or  pedunculated.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  a  poly- 
pus whose  nature  and  consistence  differ  according  as  it  is  composed  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  papillae,  or  mucous  cysts  or  these  different  structures 
united.  Mucous  polypi  are  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  their  trans- 
parency. 

This  chronic  irritation  of  the  mucous  tnembrane  associated  with  glan- 
dular dilatations  and  with  small  polypi  is  more  frequent  in  old  persons 
than  in  the  young. 

Tumors  developed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  determine 
around  them  a  similar  chronic  gastritis. 

Ceoupous  Gastritis. — It  is  very  rare,  and  supervenes  only  in  general 
diphtheritis.  The  false  croupal  membranes  rarely  cover  a  large  extent 
of  the  mucous  surface;  they  are  seldom  seen  in  small  patches. 

Pemphigus  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  op  the  Stomach. — Superficial 
ulcers  which  have  succeeded  very  transient  bullae  developed  upon  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  have  several  times  been  met  with  in  general 
pemphigus.  Their  color  is  often  very  dark,  for  they  are  the  seat  of  mi- 
nute hemorrhages  which  may  become  intensely  colored.  The  blood  still 
contained  in  the  vessels  is  usually  coagulated,  and  dark  in  color.  We 
have  several  times  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  these  ulcers.  In 
one  case  they  were  covered  by  a  brownish  pulp  containing  a  large  num- 
ber of  spores  and  tubes  of  o'idium  albicans  (thrush) .  These  ulcers  soon 
cicatrize. 

Phlegmonous  Gastritis. — This  form  of  gastritis,  ordinarily  considered 
as  a  secondary  or  metastatic  inflammation,  complicating  typhus,  septicse- 
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mia,  purulent  infection,  puerperal  fever,  and  finally  general  purulent 
peritonitis,  may  be  excited  by  the  local  action  of  poison,  acids,  or  caus- 
tics.    It  is  an  extremely  rare  lesion. 

The  interglandular  and  submucous  connective  tissue  of  the  stomach  is 
the  seat  of  a  diffuse  purulent  infiltration,  which  visually  in  a  diffuse 
manner  fills  the  lacunae  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  purulent  infiltrate 
invades  also  the  intermuscular  and  subserous  connective  tissue,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  peritoneal  coat  which  generally  inflames  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  different  tissues  of  the  stomach  are  filled  with  pus.  The 
thickness  of  these  tissues  is  so  remarkable  that  often  the  walls  remain 
rigid  and  do  not  collapse. 

The  mucous  membrane  finally  becomes  thinned  and  at  points  perfo- 
rates, giving  rise  to  small  openings  through  which  the  pus  readily 
escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 

Lesions  prodttced  by  Corrosive  and  Irritant  Agents. — The  inges- 
tion into  the  stomach  of  corrosive  sublimate,  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  arsenic, 
of  ammonia,  of  potassa,  etc.,  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  brown  or 
black  eschars,  surrounded  by  a  vivid  areola  of  injection,  and  followed  by 
all  the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  The  removal  of  the  eschar  reveals 
a  loss  of  substance  or  a  perforation,  which  is  followed  by  peritonitis. 
Phosphorus  when  swallowed  in  sufficient  quantity  produces  locally  the 
same  effects. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cases  of  gangre.nous  gastritis  cited  by  authors 
are  all  related  to  poisonings.  However,  Klebs  cites  the  case  of  an  infant 
which,  consecutive  to  a  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  with 
swelling  of  the  cervical  glands,  presented  at  the  orifice  of  the  stomach 
several  round  gangrenous  spots  surrounded  by  a  purulent  eliminative 
inflammation.  The  same  author  states  that  with  malignant  pustule  of 
the  tongue,  in  the  hog,  similar  gastric  lesions  are  observed. 

Simple  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. — Simple  ulcer  is  characterized  by  a 
loss  of  substance,  more  or  less  regularly  circular,  with  edges  so  sharply 
cut  that  the  mucous  membrane  ends  at  the  ulcer  without  offering  a  mani- 
festly granulating  or  everted  border.  The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  pale, 
fibrous,  gray,  and  is  habitually  covered  by  a  layer  which  is  in  process  of 
molecular  destruction  through  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

These  losses  of  substance  are  due  to  a  genuine  digestion  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  stomach  in  which  the  circulation  is  impeded  or  entirely 
interrupted.  At  the  beginning,  the  ulceration  involves  only  the  mucous 
membrane  (Cruveilhier).  It  commences  by  an  erosion  of  the  follicles  ; 
later,  the  fibrous  tissue  is  invaded  and  destroyed ;  the  bottom  of  the 
ulcer  is  then  constituted  by  smooth  muscle  fibres.  The  latter  in  their 
turn  disappear  little  by  little,  and  there  then  remains,  of  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  only  the  peritoneal  tunic.  When  this  final  coat  is  eaten  away, 
there  is  a  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  and  that  of 
the  peritoneum,  or  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  bounded  by  the  neighboring 
organs  with  which  the  peritoneum,  at  this  location,  has  formed  adhesions. 

When  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue,  and  subsequently  the  mus- 
cular coat,  are  destroyed  by  the  process  of  erosion,  we  have  an  ulcer  of 
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greater  or  lesser  size,  with  sloping  or  terraced  sides,  the  bottom  or  the 
apex  having  a  much  smaller  diameter  than  the  internal  orifice. 

The  shape  of  the  ulcer  corresponds  to  the  area  of  tissue  nourished  by 
an  arteriole  ;  it  forms  a  cone  whose  base  is  upon  the  mucous  surface. 
Upon  the  sharply-cut  walls  of  the  ulcer  small  arteries,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  it  one  or  more  larger  arteries  are  almost  always  seen  with  a  plug  of 
connective  tissue  in  their  lumen.  Patients  affected  with  this  lesion  often 
die  from  profuse  hemorrhages.  The  cause  of  these  bleedings  is  readily 
appreciated  ;  in  the  arterial  stump  which  has  furnished  the  blood  we  see 
a  post-mortem  clot. 

The  extent  of  these  ulcers  is  extremely  variable.  AVhen  the  bottom 
of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  adjoining  organs,  the  tissue  of  the  latter 
may  sometimes  be  eroded  to  some  extent.  When  the  ulcer  is  located 
upon  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  it  may  end  in  a  perforation 
and  a  general  peritonitis,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  localized 
by  adhesions.  The  ulcer  may  be  single  or  multiple  ;  it  may  be  located 
upon  the  lesser  curvature,  at  the  pylorus,  at  the  cardiac  end,  or  upon 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach ;  more  rarely  upon  the  greater  curva- 
ture or  upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  organ ;  it  may  even  invade  the 
lower  end  of  the  cesophagus  or  originate  in  the  duodenum. 

When  a  thin  section  through  an  ulcer  is  examined,  the  wall  of  the 
latter  is  found  to  consist  of  the  pre-existing  tissue.  The  connective  tis- 
sue is  only  a  little  thickened,  but  there  is  neither  juice,  as  in  cancer, 
nor  new  products  resembling  neoplasms.  The  glandular  layer  at  the 
limit  of  the  ulcer  shows  the  tubes  much  lengthened,  the  interglandular 
connective  tissue  richer  in  cells  than  in  the  normal  state ;  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  gland  are  not  altered.  Beneath  these  glands  the  connective 
tissue  is  thickened  somewhat  and  is  rich  in  fusiform  or  round  cells  and 
fibres.  In  this  tissue,  at  the  border  of  the  ulcer,  lesions  of  the  vessel 
walls,  consisting  of  a  sclerotic  thickcTiing  and  contraction  of  their  calibre, 
are  constantly  found.  The  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  sometimes  con- 
verted into  a  thick  refracting  substance,  which  stains  deeply  in  carmine. 
In  one  case  we  found  some  of  the  lymph  vessels  of  the  submucous  tissue 
filled  with  lymph  corpuscles.  In  this  same  case  the  connective  tissue 
showed  in  spots  a  colloid  metamorphosis ;  in  these  spots  there  were  thin 
reticulated  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  bounding  very  small  alveoli  con- 
taining a  colloid  substance  and  some  large  round  cells.  When  the  ulcer 
has  invaded  and  partly  destroyed  the  muscular  coat,  bundles  of  smooth 
muscle  project  upon  the  wall  of  the  cavity  in  the  form,  as  it  were,  of 
brushes  of  irregularly  cut  filaments,  consisting  of  dissociated  contractile 
elements,  which  may  be  normal  or  be  in  the  various  stages  of  fatty  de- 
generation. The  subjacent  muscular  tissue  also  sometimes  shows  fine 
fatty  granules  in  the  smooth  muscle  fibres.  In  this  tissue,  and  in  the 
fibrous  septa  which  separate  the  muscular  fasciculi,  as  well  as  in  the  peri- 
toneal connective  tissue,  the  arterioles  are  altered  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  submucous  tissue. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  a  perforation  has  formed  a  communication 
between  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  and  an  intra-peritoneal  abscess,  situ- 
ated posterior  to  the  stomach,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  or  the  diaphragm.     Earth  has  seen  a  simple  ulcer  of  the  anterior 
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wall  of  the  stomach  in  which  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
posterior  face  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  formed  its  bottom.  The  carti- 
lage had  suffered  a  destruction  of  its  perichondrium  at  this  point,  and  a 
partial  erosion  of  its  substance.  Cruveilhier  has  seen  ulcers  open  into 
the  transverse  colon  and  the  third  portion  of  the  duodenum.  He  has 
also  recorded  the  extraordinary  observation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
communicating,  through  the  diaphragm,  with  the  left  bronchus. 

The  anatomical  diagnosis  of  this  lesion  is  easy  ;  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
jecting border,  the  dryness  and  hardness  of  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  and 
the  absence  of  a  lactescent  juice  in  the  tissue,  which  forms  the  floor  and 
the  borders  of  the  erosion,  differentiate  it  from  carcinoma  and  all  other 
morbid  growths. 

The  healing  of  ulcers  is  possible.  We  not  infrequently  find  at  autop- 
sies small  cicatrized  ulcers  isolated,  or  associated  with  ulcers  in  process 
of  development,  in  a  quiescent  state.  The  cicatrix  which  succeeds  a 
small  superficial  ulcer,  which  ends  by  healing,  is  bordered  by  a  puckering 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  cica- 
tricial tissue,  but  the  part  destroyed  is  not  replaced  by  mucous  membrane, 
and  presents  neither  glands  nor  epithelial  covering.  If  there  has  been 
during  life  a  layer  of  epithelial  cells  over  the  spot,  they  are  no  longer 
present  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  Larger  cicatrices  may  very 
readily  become  the  seat  of  a  new  ulcerative  process  (Cruveilhier). 

Fatal  termination  of  the  lesion  may  be  induced  by  hemorrhage  or  by 
perforation  of  the  stomach.  These  two  formidable  accidents,  and  espe- 
cially perforation,  are  incomparably  more  frequent  in  simple  ulcer  than 
in  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

What  is  the  cause  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  ?  It  is  reasonable  to 
refer  it  to  a  molecular  death  of  the  tissue,  to  embolism  or  to  thrombosis  of 
one  of  the  vessels.  Such  is  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  advanced  by 
Virchow,  and  which  is  supported  by  a  number  of  clinical  observations 
and  experimental  researches.  On  the  other  hand,  ecchymoses  and  capil- 
lary embolisms,  when  they  accompany  ulcerations,  give  rise  to  a  very 
superficial  mortification,  which  does  not  involve  the  deep  tissues.  We  may 
admit,  as  a  general  law,  that  the  lesion  is  caused  by  an  arrest  of  the  cir- 
culation. Atheroma  of  the  arteries  may  in  some  cases  be  recognized  as  a 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  quality  of  food,  alteration  of  the  gastric  juice, 
substances  which  have  a  local  action  upon  the  stomach,  as,  for  example, 
alcohol,  mercury,  etc.,  may  also  enter  into  the  etiology  of  this  disorder. 
An  ulceration  once  established,  we  may  suppose  that  the  continuous  action 
of  the  gastric  juice,  together  with  sclerosis  of  the  small  arteries,  which 
diminishes  the  afflux  of  blood  and  consequently  the  nutrition  of  the  part, 
is  sufiicient  to  prevent  complete  cicatrization,  and  to  occasion  the  accidents 
observed. 

Ebstein  has  noted  a  case  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  following  trichinosis. 

Simple  or  Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Duodenum. — We  mention, 
in  this  connection,  simple  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  which  resembles  in 
every  respect  the  same  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  It  is  much  more  frequent 
in  man  than  in  woman,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Its  usual  seat 
is  in  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  ;  it  is  often  seated  on  both  sides  of 
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the  pylorus,  and  is  more  common  upon  the  anterior  wall  than  upon 
the  posterior.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a  partial  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  the  bile  and  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  When  it  terminates  in 
healing  and  cicatrization,  if  the  cicatrix  is  located  at  the  pylorus  the  con- 
traction causes  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  with  hypertrophy  of  its  mus- 
cular tissue,  vomiting,  etc. 

Hemorrhage  and  perforation  are  to  be  dreaded  in  this  case  as  well  as 
in  ulcers  of  the  stomach. 


Sect.  IV.— Tumors. 

LiPOMATA. — They  are  rare.  They  may  arise  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  upon  the  serous  covering. 

Sarcomata. — Primary  sarcoma  of  the  stomach  is  rare.  Virchow 
mentions  a  tumor  of  this  kind  located  at  the  lesser  curvature,  and  impli- 
cating all  the  tissues.  There  was  in  the  same  case  a  sarcoma  of  the 
ovaries  and  of  the  peritoneum. 

Papillary  or  Abenomatous  Tumors. — They  have  already  been 
described  in  speaking  of  glandular  hypertrophies  in  chronic  gastritis. 

Lymph  ADENOMATA. — They  are  sometimes  met  with  in  cases  of  splenic 
or  glandular  leukaemia,  and  in  adsenia.  They  have  the  same  aspect  as 
cancer,  and  form  soft  whitish  granulating  tumors,  yielding  a  lactescent 
juice,  and  ulcerating  at  the  centre.  Microscopic  examination  alone  can 
reveal  their  nature.  These  tumors  may  have  a  considerable  superficial 
extent,  and  may  reach  a  thickness  of  from  1  to  2  millimeters.  When 
ulceration  has  not  yet  taken  place,  vertical  sections  show  the  different 
layers  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  glandular  layer  is  still  preserved, 
and  the  glands  seem  much  longer  than  normal,  an  appearance  due  to 
development  of  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  them.  This  tissue 
is  infiltrated  with  lymph  corpuscles,  disposed  in  longitudinal  series  be- 
tween the  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue.  The  epithelium  of  the  glands  is 
preserved.  Beneath  the  glands  the  much  thickened  connective  tissue  is 
infiltrated  with  lymph  corpuscles,  and  in  thin,  pencilled  sections,  adenoid 
tissue  is  very  distinctly  visible.  The  muscular  coat  contains  lymph  cor- 
puscles between  the  muscle  fibres,  but  these  cells  are  much  more  numer- 
ous in  the  interfascicular  bundles  of  connective  tissue.  When  ulceration 
occui's,  the  loss  of  substance  affects  the  glandular  layer,  and  in  place  of 
the  latter  we  observe  very  irregular  granulations. 

Tubercles. — They  are  very  rare,  and  are  met  with  only  in  a  general 
tubercular  ulceration  extending  throughout  the  intestine.  They  present 
the  same  appearance  and  follow  the  same  course  in  the  stomach  as  in  the 
intestine. 

Calcareous  Infiltration. — Virchow  has  described  under  this  name, 
a  lesion  which  consists  in  an  infiltration,  by  the  salts  of  lime,  of  a  limited 
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portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the  corresponding 
glands.  Ulceration  may  succeed  this  infiltration,  for  it  occasions  a 
superficial  destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Myo- FIBROMATA. — Tumors  constituted  by  bundles  of  smooth  muscle 
fibres  and  connective  tissue  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  stomach. 
They  are,  both  as  to  their  structure  and  their  development,  compai'able 
to  myomata  of  the  uterus.  Arising  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach, 
they  may  project  either  upon  the  mucous  membrane  or  upon  the  serous 
surface. 

1st.  The  myomata  which  project  upon  the  mucous  membrane  are  more 
frequently  seated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus.  By  the  movement  of 
the  food,  they  may  be  drawn  into  that  orifice,  and  even  project  into  the 
duodenum.  These  polypi,  covered,  as  they  may  be,  by  hypertrophied 
mucous  glands,  may  present  a  mucous  or  myxomatous  appearance. 

2d.  The  polypi,  composed  of  muscular  fibres  and  fibrous  tissue,  which 
project  upon  the  peritoneum,  are  generally  hard  and  small ;  but  they 
may  attain  the  size  of  an  almond  or  a  walnut,  and  may  sometimes  under- 
go calcareous  infiltration. 

Syphilitic  Tumors  and  Ulcers  of  the  Stomach. — Pathologists 
record  several  observations  of  ulcers  and  of  hypertrophied  thickening  of 
walls  of  the  stomach  which  they  connect  with  syphilis.  But  most  of  the 
these  records  are  indefinite.  This  is  not  so  of  a  case  reported  by 
Klebs,  where  there  were  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  associated 
with  gummata  of  the  liver.  We  ourselves  have  seen  a  case  of  syphilitic 
tumor  of  the  stomach  accompanied  by  very  characteristic  gummata  of 
the  liver. 

Along  the  lesser  curvature,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pylorus, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  prominences  of  flattened 
umbilicated  tumors,  from  2  to  5  centimetres  in  diameter.  Over  them 
the  mucous  membrane  was  preserved,  but  it  was  thin  and  adherent. 
In  a  vertical  section,  the  thickened  and  altered  submucous  tissue  pre- 
sented a  thickness  of  8  to  12  millimetres.  This  elevation,  formed  of 
thickened  submucous  tissue,  was  perfectly  distinct  from  the  muscular 
layer  situated  below. 

The  muscular  layers  were  normal,  or  scarcely  at  all  thickened,  while 
the  submucous  connective  tissue  was  hypertrophied.  This  connective 
tissue  was  of  fibrous  consistence,  very  dense,  and  yielded  no  juice  by 
scraping.     Its  color  was  yellow. 

The  pylorus  was  constricted.  There  were  no  adhesions  of  the  stomach 
with  the  liver;  but,  at  the  lesser  curvature,  the  peripheral  cellular  tissue 
was  adherent  to  the  indurated  lymphatic  glands,  and  there  was  a  hard, 
white,  stellate  cicatrix  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  stomach. 

On  microscopic  examination,  the  glandular  layer  was  studded  with 
erect  and  oblique  villous  or  papillary  elevations.  These  villosities  con- 
sisted of  hypertrophic  granulations  of  the  connective  tissue  which  sur- 
rounds the  tubular  glands.  The  glands  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  thickened  and  hardened  connective  tissue.  Those  gland  tubes  which 
were  found  at  the  depressed  centre  of  the  elevations  were  narrowed,  and 
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the  excretory  duct  was  almost  completely  replaced  by  connective  tissue. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  'tumor  the  terminal  culs-de-sac  of  the  glands 
Avere  nearly  normal.  Only  at  the  centre  of  the  tumor  were  they  scarce 
and  less  easily  distinguished.  Under  a  high  magnifying  power,  the  villi 
appeared  to  be  covered  by  flat  cells,  and  to  be  formed  of  connective 
tissue,  containing  between  its  fibres  round  embryonal  cells  and  fatty 
granules.  The  gland  tubes  were  seen  to  contain  a  few  small  cubical 
epithelial  cells  which  did  not  form  a  complete  layer.  The  terminal  dila- 
tations of  the  glands  contained  cells  which  furnished  a  complete  lining 
and  which  were  conical,  having  a  thin  wall  with  a  double  contour,  and 
clear  or  cloudy  mucous  contents.  The  tissue  which  surrounded  the 
glands  was  dense,  and  contained  elastic  fibres,  connective  tissue  fibres, 
aiad  small  round  cells,  and  was  permeated  by  numerous  bloodvessels. 

The  submucous  tissue,  which,  as  has  been  said, constituted  the  whole  pro- 
minence of  the  new  formation,  was  dense  and  closely  felted,  and  penetrated 
by  arterial,  venous,  and  capillary  vessels  filled  with  blood.  It  contained 
elastic  fibres  and  connective  tissue  fibres,  among  which  existed  large  num- 
bers of  small,  round,  or  slightly  elongated  embryonal  cells.  In  addition 
to  these  elements  so  arranged,  there  were  also  found  groups  of  small  cells 
in  the  midst  of  a  ground  substance  of  small  amount  and  of  granular  ap- 
pearance— islands  of  embryonal  tissue.  At  the  depressed  centre  of  the 
tumors,  their  submucous  tissue,  so  to  speak,  reached  the  surface,  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  this  area  the  glandular  layer  was  in  great  part 
atrophied  and  converted  into  connective  tissue. 

In  the  muscular  tunic  the  bundles  of  smooth  muscle  fibres  were 
separated  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  between  which  were  round  em- 
bryonal cells  ;  but  these  cells  were  not  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the 
bundles  of  muscle  fibres,  which  latter  were  in  a  nearly  normal  condition. 

In  the  peritoneal  connective  tissue,  we  found  the  same  new  formation 
of  cellular  elements. 

This  case,  in  which  the  lesion  was  characterized  by  flat  tumors  re- 
sembling fibrous  gummata  developed  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue, 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  neoplasm.  It  enables  us 
to  understand  and  to  acknowledge  at  the  same  time  the  existence,  in  the 
stomach,  of  ulcerations  of  the  same  kind. 

In  this  same  case,  the  lymph  glands  of  the  lesser  curvature  were  very 
large,  white,  and  infiltrated  with  a  lactescent  juice.  The  juice  when 
freshly  examined  contained  lymph  corpuscles  and  swollen  endothelial 
cells,  some  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  Thin  sections  of  these  lymph 
glands  showed  the  lymph  canals  extremely  dilated  and  everywhere  filled 
with  very  large  and  more  or  less  spherical  endothelial  cells.  The  medul- 
lary tissue  also  presented  these  large  cells  in  its  meshes.  The  same 
altei-ation  also  existed,  but  in  a  less  pronounced  degree,  in  the  reticulated 
tissue  both  of  the  follicle  and  follicular  cords,  and  there  was  also  a  very 
evident  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  fibres  constituting  the  reticulum. 

The  bronchial  glands  had  undergone  the  same  alteration,  and  the  reten- 
tion of  the  lymph,  and  the  consequent  irritation  of  the  lymph  vessels, 
were  manifested  by  a  chronic  lymphangitis  of  the  superficial  and  deep 
lymphatics  of  the  lung.  This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  chronic  syphilitic 
adenitis. 
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Carcinoma  of  the  Stomach. — Cancerous  tumors  of  the  stomach  are 
very  common,  and,  however  different  in  structure  their  varieties  may  be, 
they  present  to  the  naked  eye  much  the  same  aspect,  and  the  same  progress. 
Encephaloid  carcinoma,  for  example,  cannot  by  the  naked  eye  alone  be 
distinguished  from  cylindrical  celled  epithelioma,  which  is  very  common. 
The  different  varieties  of  carcinoma  which  appear  in  the  stomach,  may 
be  ranked,  according  to  their  frequency,  in  the  following  order :  encepha- 
loid carcinoma,  fibrous  or  scirrhous  carcinoma,  colloid  carcinoma,  and 
melanotic  carcinoma.  The  almost  constant  location  of  these  tumors  is  at 
the  pylorus,  and  the  lesser  curvature,  and  they  are  also  occasionally  found 
at  the  cardiac  end.  They  have  a  great  tendency  to  extend  upon  the  ad- 
joining portion  of  the  posterior  wall ;  more  rarely  they  advance  upon  the 
anterior  wall,  and  sometimes  they  invade  the  whole  extent  of  the  stomach. 
Carcinomatous  growths  begin  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  in  the  glandular 
layer  of  the  stomach.  Upon  a  vertical  section  it  is  seen  that  the  glan- 
dular layer  is  thickened,  is  slightly  transparent,  and  that  the  principal 
mass  which  causes  the  prominence  of  the  new  growth  is  formed  by  the 
layer  of  submucous  connective  tissue.  Even  in  very  small  tumors,  by 
scraping  the  surface  with  a  scalpel  we  obtain  a  milky  juice.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  thin  sections  through  the  morbid  growth,  proves 
that  the  submucous  tissue  already  shows  carcinomatous  alveoli  filled 
with  cells  of  a  new  formation,  whilst  the  glandular  layer  exhibits  its 
glands  much  lengthened  and  filled  with  cylindrical  or  cubical  cells. 
The  connective  tissue  which  separates  the  glands  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  embryonal  cells  between  its  fibres.  From  this  interglandular 
embryonal  tissue  may  grow  prolongations  which  extend  beyond  the  neck 
of  the  glands  in  the  form  of  papillary  vegetations.  This  formation  of 
papillary  vegetations  is  common  to  all  new  formations  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  cancer,  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually 
altered ;  it  is  red  or  violet,  sometimes  softened  or  mammillated,  and  it 
presents  the  indications  of  chronic  inflammation,  frequently  with  intense 
pigmentation.  Small  retention  cysts  of  the  glands  are  also  often  met 
with.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion around  the  cancerous  nodule. 

When  there  is  ulceration,  the  ulcer  is  of  variable  size.  If  it  is  seated 
at  the  pylorus  it  may  have  the  form  of  a  ring.  Ulceration  may 
momentarily  re-establish  the  course  of  the  food  which  had  been  arrested 
by  the  contraction  of  the  pyloric  orifice.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are 
elevated,  and  sometimes  loosened.  Its  bottom  is  habitually  fungous, 
bloody,  and  covered  with  detritus ;'  or  if  the  whole  cancerous  growth  is 
nearly  destroyed,  the  muscular  tissue  is  exposed  or  partly  destroyed,  or 
there  may  even  be  a  perforation. 

Perforation  is  incomparably  more  rare  in  these  tumors  than  in  simple 
ulcer.  The  muscular  tunic  adjoining  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
tumor  is  always  hypertrophied.  This  hypertrophy  may  extend  far  be- 
yond the  location  of  the  tumor,  it  may  involve  the  whole  muscular  coat, 
as  frequently  happens  when  the  new  growth  affects  the  pylorus. 

The  stomach  often  forms  adhesions  with  the  neighboring  organs  and 
surfaces.     Upon   the   peritoneal   surface  miliary  cancerous  nodules,  or 
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roundish  patches  of  the  same  nature,  and  surrounded  by  a  proliferating 
adhesive  peritonitis,  are  often  seen.  These  adhesions,  frequently  exten- 
sive and  sometimes  consisting  of  cancerous  tissue,  may  arrest  the  extension 
of  the  ulceration,  in  depth,  and  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  gastric  con- 
tents into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Sometimes  the  stomach  contains  but  little 
fluid,  but  most  frequently  it  contains  a  thick,  dark  material  resembling 
coffee  grounds,  which  is  ejected  in  the  act  of  vomiting. 

The  lymph  glands  of  the  lesser  curvature  are  always  altered.  Finally, 
secondary  nodules  are  often  found  in  the  neighboring  organs. 

Varieties  of  Carcinoma  of  the  Stomach. — JEncephaloid  Carcinoma, 
always  primary,  at  one  time  presents  the  appearance  of  a  limited  ulcer 
with  an  irregular  granulating  surface,  everted  borders  constituted,  like 
the  bottom  of  the  ulcer — by  a  soft,  vascular,  whitish  or  pinkish  tissue, 
rich  in  juice  ;  at  another  time  it  extends  over  the  greater  part  or  even 
the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Histological  examination  shows,  as  in  every  carcinomatous  tumor,  an 
alveolar  stroma,  surrounding  masses  of  large  flat  or  globular  cells  of 
varied  form  (see  p.  96  et  seq.').  Secondary  nodules  in  the  liver  form 
very  quickly  in  this  variety  of  tumor. 

Telangiectatic  carcinoma,  or  carcinoma  hcematodes,  which  is  only  a 
variety  of  encephaloid  carcinoma,  presents  in  the  stomach  large  dilata- 
tions of  the  vessels,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  the 
veins  are  altered  and  invaded  by  the  neoplasm.  In  fact  when  the  peri- 
toneal surface  of  the  tumor  is  examined  we  remark  opposite  the  position 
of  the  ulcerated  portion,  large  dilated  vessels.  We  have  seen  two  cases 
in  which  these  veins  were  tilled  with  a  whitish  juice,  containing  cells, 
similar  to  those  of  the  tumor,  and  numerous  small  red  points  and  lines 
which  were  nothing  else  than  minute  dilated  vessels.  These  minute 
vessels  projected  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  veins.  This  condition  of  the 
veins  extended  as  far  as  the  portal  vein.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
trunk  and  the  hepatic  branches  of  the  portal  vein  were  entirely  filled  by 
this  singular  vascularized  new  formation. 

Primary  scirrhous  of  the  stomach  is  more  rare.  Even  secondary  scir- 
rhous is  a  rarity.  The  tumor  is  haiyier,  nodulated,  less  rich  in  juice  and 
less  vascular  than  in  encephaloid  ;  but  in  its  ulceration,  its  propagation 
of  nodules  to  the  peritoneum,  to  the  glands,  to  the  liver,  to  the  pancreas, 
etc.,  it  entirely  resembles  the  latter.  It  develops  in  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue. 

Colloid  carcinoma  is  not  uncommon  in  the  stomach.  It  is  character- 
ized by  the  gelatiniform  appearance  of  the  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Many  tumors  which  present  a  colloid  aspect  are  far  from  being  car- 
cinomata,  for  frequently  cylindrical-celled  epitheliomata  present  a  colloid 
metamorphosis. 

"Epitheliomata. — Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  is  the  most  common 
of  all  the  primary  tumors  of  the  stomach  which  formerly  were  termed 
cancerous.  It  presents  here  the  same  naked  eye  characters  as  encepha- 
loid carcinoma,  and  the  same  extension,  by  secondary  nodules,  to  the 
liver  and  to  the  lymph  glands  of  the  lesser  curvature.     Its  favorite  seat 
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is  at  the  pylorus,  in  the  region  of  the  mucous  glands.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  determine  its  nature  by  aid  of  the  microscope.  Upon  thin, 
vertical  sections  we  find  wide  depressions  having  the  general  form  of  the 
mucous  glands,  and  lined  by  a  cylindrical  epithelium.  These  tubes  are 
only  less  regular,  longer  and  wider  than  those  of  the  mucous  glands. 
They  often  present  the  form  of  cavities,  from  the  wall  of  which  papilliB 
or  vascular  loops  covered  with  the  same  cylindrical  epithelium  project 
into  the  lumen  (see  p.  154  et  seq.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  tumors 
originate  in  the  mucous  glands,  but  they  progressively  invade  the  deeper 
layers  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  At  the  borders  of  the  ulcer  the 
mucous  glands  are  much  elongated,  and  there  is  a  new  formation  of  small 
round  cells  in  the  interglandular  connective  tissue.  The  lymph  glands 
of  the  lesser  curvature  have  always  been  involved  in  the  cases  which 
we  have  seen.  They  presented  cavities  having  a  form  determined  by 
that  of  the  lymph  canals  ;  these  cavities  were  everywhere  lined  by 
cylindrical  epithelium,  and  showed  villous  growths  springing  from  their 
surface,  aud  covered  by  the  same  epithelium. 

The  secondary  nodules  in  the  liver  and  other  organs,  sometimes  met 
with,  are  also  constituted  by  a  tissue  in  which  tubes,  or  small  round  or 
cylindrical  cavities,  always  lined  with  the  same  kind  of  epithelium  are 
imbedded. 

In  the  stomach  the  primary  tumor  often  undergoes,  in  part  or  in  toto, 
a  colloid  degeneration,  so  that  at  first  sight  we  may  imagine  that  we  have 
to  do  with  a  colloid  carcinoma.  The  points  which  have  a  gelatiniform 
appearance  contain  cells  which  are  round  or  of  an  intermediate  shape 
between  spherical  and  cylindrical.  They  are  filled  with  a  transparent 
substance,  and  are  more  or  less  destroyed.  The  cavities  which  these 
cells  line  have  at  the  same  time  lost  their  cylindrical  form  and  become 
spherical.  Such  tumors  are  recognized  as  cylindrical-celled  epithelio- 
mata  by  the  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  primary  growth  which  have 
not  suffered  the  above  metamorphosis,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  lymph 
glands  or  the  secondary  nodules  present  the  appearance  of  the  typical 
tumor. 

Pavement-celled  epithelioma  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  always  secondary,  and  follows  an  epithelioma  of  the  mouth,  the 
tongue,  or  oesophagus.  In  the  observed  cases  the  secondary  formations 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  histological  characters 
similar  to  those  of  the  primary  tumor. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Muscular  Tissue. — We  here  describe  this  al- 
teration which  is  ordinarily  caused  by  chronic  gastritis,  because  it  accom- 
panies almost  every  tumor  of  the  stomach,  and  because  it  has  very  often 
been  mistaken  for  a  tumor.  In  section  the  thickened  muscular  coat  pre- 
sents a  pale  gray  aspect,  is  hard,  semi-transparent,  fleshy,  and  permeated 
by  thickened,  parallel  lamellae  of  whitish  connective  tissue,  which  com- 
municate to  it  a  honeycombed  appearance.  The  hypertrophy  may  be 
limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  cancerous  mass,  or  it  may  extend  more 
or  less  throughout  the  entire  muscular  tunic. 

In  a  few  observed  cases,  a  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  of 
the  stomach,  accompanied  by  narrowing  of  the  pylorus,  has  been  the  cause 
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of  death.  The  lesion  may  appear  to  be  primary,  because  at  the  autopsy 
neither  a  tumor  nor  an  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach  is  found. 
It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases,  it  is  always  consecutive  to  a  gastric 
catarrh,  or  sometimes  to  a  simple  small  ulcer  which  has  healed.  If  it  is 
located  at  the  pylorus,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  narrows  the  orifice 
and  an  enormous  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  ensue. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach  may  result  from 
obstructions  and  local  irritations  caused  by  foreign  bodies. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  stomach,  in  cases 
of  simple  hypertrophy,  shows  the  muscle  fibres  thicker  and  much  longer 
than  normal.  When  the  hypertrophy  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tumor, 
there  is  a  swelling  of  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  interposed  between 
the  bundles  of  muscle  fibres,  and  at  the  same  time  in  some  numbers, 
lymph  corpuscles  are  also  to  be  found  between  the  connective  tissue  fibres. 
The  muscle  fibres  themselves  are  hypertrophied.  There  is  an  (edematous 
and  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  muscular  tunics  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  tumor  and  the  great  vascularization  of  the  part. 
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Sect.  I. — Normal  Histology  of  the  Intestine. 

Small  Intestine. — The  small  intestine  is  composed  of  several  layers 
or  membranes  which  are,  from  without  inwards :  the  peritoneum,  formed 
of  flat  cells  and  connective  tissue;  two  layers  of  smooth  muscle,  the 
most  external  longitudinal,  and  the  most  internal  circular  or  transverse ; 
and  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  the  latter  which  we  have  especially  to 
consider. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  continuous  at  the  pylorus 
with  that  of  the  stomach,  forms  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  the  trans- 
verse semilunar  folds  or  valvule  conniventes, 
and  its  surface  is  covered  with  villi  which 
give  to  it  a  velvety  appearance.  These  villi 
are  extremely  numerous  in  the  duodenum 
and  jejunum  (50  to  90  to  the  square  line)  ; 
they  diminish  in  number  in  the  ileum  (40 
to  70).  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  small  intestine  the  mucous  membrane 
contains  tubular  glands  or  Lieberkiihnian 
follicles,  which  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  stomach.  Moreover,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  duodenum,  racemose 
glands  or  glands  of  Brunner,  somewhat  simi- 
tar to  the  salivary  glands,  are  found.  In 
addition  from  one  end  of  the  small  intestine 
to  t"he  other,  closed  follicles  are  met  with ; 
they  may  be  isolated  (solitary  follicles)  or 
agminated  (Peyer's  patches). 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  a  reticulated  tissue  (His),  whether 
it  is  located  in  the  papillae,  between  the 
glands,  or  in  the  deeper  tissue.  This  con- 
nective tissue  is  covered   upon  its  surface, 

whether  it  be  of   the  villi  or  of    the  crypts  of  "  sun-oanding  reticular  tissue,  in  the 

Lieberkiihn,  by  a  layer  of   flat  endothelial    °>^^hesorwUchareseeuthe]ymph 

1  1*1  -        1  1       cells  a.     o.  Lumea  of  a  vessel,     c 

cells    (Debove),    upon    which    are  implanted      Lumen  of  the  gland.     {Frey.) 

the  investing  cells,  which  are  cylindrical  epi- 

thelia.  The  cylindrical  epithelium  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  free 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  long  cells  laterally  adhering 
to  one  another,  containing  an  ovoid  nucleus  and  presenting  at  their  free 


1.  Reticulated  tissue  from  alympli- 
Old  follicle  of  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix of  the  rabbit,  with  the  system  of 
meshes,  and  remains  of  the  lympli 
cells  a.  Most  of  the  latter  have  been 
removed  artificially,  h.  Lymph  ves- 
sel. 2.  Long'itudinal  section  of  a 
Lieberkiihu's  gland,   showing    the 
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Fig.  260. 


border  a  plate  of  slight  thickness  and  vertically  striated.  Besides  these 
cells,  goblet  cells  are  met  with  from  point  to  point.  The  latter  elements, 
■which  have  been  considered  as  fat  absorbents,  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
other  function  than  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  mucus. 

The  intestinal  villi  covered  by  the  epithelium  just  described  have  a 
variable  length.     They  are   traversed  by  a  vascular    network  forming 

capillary  meshes  continuous,  on  the  one 
side,  with  one,  two,  or  three  arterioles, 
which  penetrate  the  villus,  and  on  the 
other,  with  a  vein.  The  reticulated  tis- 
sue of  the  villus  also  possesses  smooth 
muscle  fibres  disposed  longitudinally.  All 
authors  describe  chyliferous  vessels,  in 
the  villi — a  single  central  vessel  for  the 
long  slender  villi,  and  for  the  thick  villi 
several  lymph  vessels,  which  form  anasto- 
moses with  each  other.  Debove  denies 
the  existence  of  the  central  lacteal,  and 
believes  that  the  flat  endothelium  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  lymphatic  is 
nothing  else  than  the  endothelial  invest- 
ment of  the  villus.  The  fatty  particles 
first  enter  the  cylindrical  cells,  then  pass 
into  the  reticulated  spaces  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  villus,  and  thence  are 
collected  and  transported  by  the  lacteals. 
On  this  account,  the  villi  are  the  most 
important  agents  of  intestinal  absorption, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  they  multiply  the  absorbing  surface. 

The  glands  of  Brunner,  situated  mainly  in  the  first  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, are  very  numerous  between  the  pylorus  and  the  mouth  of  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  but  are  much  more  rare  in  the  rest  of  the 
duodenum.     They  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  tubular  glands  or  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  are  found  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  small  intestine,  and  are  situated  between  the  villi. 
They,  as  well  as  the  villi,  are  absent  only  at  the  points  where  the  closed 
follicles  are  located,  around  which  points  they  form  a  corona,  so  that 
the  projection  of  the  closed  follicle  is  really  a  depression  below  the  level 
of  the  surface.  These  tubular  glands  are  formed  of  a  simple  cylindrical 
tube,  which  is  sometimes  a  little  dilated  at  the  inferior  extremity.  They 
are  much  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  tubular  glands  of  the  stomach. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  a  distinct  membrane  ;  only  a  single  endo- 
thelial layer  separates  them  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 
The  tubes  are  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium  similar  to  that  upon  the 
villi,  not  always  so  long,  but  often  goblet-shaped.  Their  function  is  to 
secrete  mucus. 

The  closed  follicles  of  the  intestine  are  lymphoid  glands  analogous  to 
those  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  tonsils.  They  consist  of 
reticulated  tissue  inclosing  lymph  corpuscles  ;  they  are  isolated  as  in 
the  jejunum,  the  ileum,  and  large  intestine,  or  they  are  agminated  into 


Section  of  a  viUus  of  a  ra,bbit. 
power.     (Strieker,) 
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patches  which  are  situated  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery,  and 
elongated  in  the  length  of  the  intestine  (Peyer's  patches).  The  Peyer's 
patches  appear  in  the  ileum  and  are  especially  well  developed  in  its 
lower  end. 

The  solitary  follicles  reach  the  surface  of  the  intestine  at  a  point 
whei-e  there  are,  as  a  rule,  neither  tubular  glands  nor  villi ;  exceptionally, 
however,  the  latter  may  be  present.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  Peyer's 
patches  the  villi  and  glands  form  a  corona  around  each  follicle.  The 
form  of  the  isolated  follicles  is  spheroidal ;  the  follicles  in  the  Peyer's 
patches  are  compressed  against  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  their  long 
diameter  is  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  These  follicles  are 
well  supplied  with  blood  capillaries,  and  are  separated  from  the  connect- 
ive tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  hj  a  condensation  of  the  reticulated 
tissue,  but  they  have  no  real  enveloping  membrane. 

The  fatty  particles  and  the  fluids  of  the  small  intestine  taken  up 
by  the  villi,  are  first  acted  upon  by  the  reticulated  tissue  of  the  mucous 

Fis.  261. 


/    *.  '  !'*t  kS?       ?^        ft^m.  *^     J 
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Perpendicular  section  through  the  wall  of  the  processus  vermiformis  (mau).  i*.  Gland  of  Lieber- 
kiihn.  h.  Solitary  lymph  follicle,  the  epithelial  investment  of  its  surface  is  not  represented,  c.  Lac- 
teal vessels  surrounding  but  not  penetrating  the  follicles.  At  dare  seen  the  large  efferent  vessels 
provided  with  valves.     {Carpenter.) 

membrane  and  the  closed  follicles,  and  are  then  emptied  into  the  lymph- 
atic sinuses  and  vessels.  The  latter,  independently  of  the  lacteals  of  the 
villi,  form  at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  a  superficial  plexus, 
which  surrounds  the  tubular  glands  and  the  follicles,  and  communicates 
with  the  sinus  at  the  base  of  the  follicles,  in  which  arise  the  lymph  ves- 
sels which  perforate  the  muscular  wall  of  the  intestine  in  order  to  empty 
into  the  subserous  lymphatics.  There  exists,  besides,  a  lymph  plexus 
with  large  meshes,  as  described  by  Auerbach,  situated  between  the  two 
31 
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muscular  layers.     The  subserous  lymphatics  subsequently  pass  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery  at  its  attachment  to  the  intestine. 

The  bloodvessels  form  in  the  mucous  membrane  very  rich  capillary 
networks,  in  the  villi,  around  the  tubular  gla.nds,  and  in  the  closed  follicles. 

The  muscle  fibres  are  supplied  by 
capillaries  forming  a  plexus  with 


Fig.  262. 
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elongated  meshes. 


Two  intestinal  villi  magnified.    {Gray 


The  nerves  which  come  from 
the  pneumogastric  and  great  sym- 
pathetic form  two  plexuses  in  the 
intestine  :  the  first,  discovered  by 
Remak  and  Meissner,  and  situated 
in  the  submucous  connective  tissue, 
is  formed  of  ganglia  and  pale  nerve 
fibres  which  are  distributed  to  the 
smooth  muscles  of  the  villi  and 
mucous  membrane ;  the  second, 
discovered  by  Auerbach,  is  found 
between  the  two  layers  of  muscle 
fibres.  It  also  is  formed  of  gan- 
The  latter  are  distributed  to  the  neighboring 


glia  and  smooth  fibres, 
muscles. 

In  its  general  plan  of  construction,  the  large  intestine  differs  little 
from  the  small  intestine. 

In  man,  the  mucous  membrane  is  furnished  neither  with  villi  nor 
Peyer's  patches.  The  closed  follicles  are  less  numerous,  if  we  except 
the  ileo-caecal  appendix,  which  is  very  rich  in  these  follicles. 

Tubular  glands  or  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  are  to  be  found  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  large  intestine,  and  their  structure  here  is  the  same 
as  already  described.  They  are  only  a  little  longer  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Beneath  the  layer  of  tubular  glands,  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane  more  resembles  ordinary  loose  connective  tissue  than 
reticulated  tissue,  and  shows  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  This  muscular 
layer,  which  exists  here  as  in  the  small  intestine,  is  placed  immediately 
below  the  tubular  glands.  The  inner  third  of  the  solitary  follicles  is 
internal  to  the  plane  of  this  muscular  layer;  the  outer  two-thirds  is 
external  to  it. 

The  solitary  follicles,  less  numerous,  but  larger  than  those  of  the 
small  intestine,  are  placed  in  a  layer  external  to  that  of  the  tubular 
glands.  The  layer  of  tubular  glands  is  wanting  at  the  position  of  the 
closed  follicles.  There  consequently  results  a  depression  of  the  mucous 
membrane  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  one  of  these  follicles. 

The  lymph  vessels  of  the  large  intestine  are  far  from  being  as  abun- 
dant as  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  bloodvessels  and  the  nerves  present  the  same  general  disposition 
as  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  directly  continuous, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anus. 
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which  latter,  in  its  investment  of  pavement  epithelium  and  its  papillae,  is 
analogous  to  the  skin.  The  anal  mucous  membrane  possesses  sebaceous 
glands  but  no  hairs. 


Sect.  II.— Pathological  Histology  of  the  Intestine. 

PoST-MORTEM  CHANGES  are  always  met  with  in  the  intestine.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  pale,  and  is  covered  by  a 
thick  layer  of  opaque  mucus  which  can  be  removed  by  scraping.  This 
mucus  is  a  product  of  cadaveric  decomposition.  The  cells  become  de- 
tached and  mixed  with  the  mucus  which  at  the  moment  of  death  normally 
exists  at  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  This  fluid  is  more  abundant  in 
those  parts  of  the  intestine  where  the  surface  is  multiplied  by  the  villi, 
that  is,  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  follicles  of  Lieberkiiha  are  habitually  altered ;  their  cells  gene- 
rally have  become  detached  from  the  superficial  part  of  the  gland,  thus 
causing  the  latter  to  appear  shorter  than  it  is  in  reality. 

The  connective  tissue  itself  is  softened,  and  there  is  often  a  quite 
advanced  digestion  of  it,  especially  in  children  who  die  of  diarrhoea. 
Sometimes  we  meet  with  perforations,  purely  and  simply  post-mortem. 
In  these,  neither  the  thinned  and  partially  destroyed  portion,  nor  the 
adjoining  parts  oiFers  a  redness  or  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

When  the  vessels  are  full  of  blood  at  the  moment  of  death,  they  often 
present  a  brown  or  slate  color.  The  ecchymoses  and  the  congestions 
which  accompany  ulcerations  also  show  this  change  of  color. 

Congestion.  —  Congestion  is  present  in  all  inflammatory  and  other 
affections  of  the  intestine,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  stasis  of  the  blood  in 
the  portal  vein.  It  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  abundant  secre- 
tion of  altered  intestinal  fluid,  the  composition  and  the  characters  of 
which  will  be  described  d  propos  of  intestinal  catarrh,  and  by  a  redness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  which  remains  after  death.  On  account  of  the 
action  of  the  intestinal  juice,  this  color  is  sometimes  brown  or  slate  color; 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  change  of  color  may  be  altogether  post-mortem. 
When  congested  points  are  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  capillaries 
of  the  villi  are  seen  to  be  full  of  blood,  which  is  not  the  case  normally, 
and  the  superficial  capillaries  which  describe  meshes  around  the  tubes 
and  orifices  of  the  glands  are  also  filled.  At  the  points  where  the 
mucous  membrane  is  slate  color,  the  villi,  deprived  of  their  epithelium,  as 
they  always  are  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  show  a  large  quantity  of 
brown  and  black  pigment  granules.  This  lesion  is  constant  in  intense  con- 
gestions of  the  small  intestine  which  have  continuedfor  a  considerable  time. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  ;  Intestinal  Catarrh. — 
Catarrh  or  superficial  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  associated 
with  an  exaggerated  secretion,  is  very  common  in  the  intestine.  A 
number  of  different  causes  may  produce  it,  and  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  fluid  varies  in  different  cases. 
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Purgatives  generally  excite  a  local  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  whether  they  are  administered  by  the  mouth,  the  rectum,  or 
reach  the  intestine  through  the  blood  circulation.  When  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine  of  animals,  under  the  influence  of  purgatives, 
is  examined,  it  is  found  congested,  and  covered  by  a  mucus  more  abun- 
dant than  normal,  rich  in  lymph  corpuscles,  and  containing  also  some 
cylindrical  cells  with  clear  and  vesicular  nuclei. 

It  is  possible  also  that  certain  diarrhoeas  may  be  due  to  exaggerated 
peristaltic  movements,  which  interfere  with  absorption  of  the  intestinal 
fluid  by  causing  it  to  progress  too  rapidly  in  its  passage  downwards. 


Diagi-am  of  a  perpendicular  section  of  a  coIoq  in  a  case  of  acute  diarrhcea,  showing  inflammation 
of  tbe  submucous  layer.  X  2S '.  A.  Mucous  membrane  ;  a.  Follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  pushed  apart 
Ijy  the  swarm  of  new  elements  in  the  adenoid  tissue.  B.  Muscle  of  Briicke.  C.  Subcutaneous  con- 
nective tissne.  D.  A  small  artery.  E.  A  small  veiu  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  lymphoid  elements. 
F.  Accidental  rents  in  the  section.  (From  it  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S. 
Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.) 

A.  Moreau,  after  having  placed  two  ligatures  around  a  loop  of  intes- 
tine in  a  dog,  cut  the  nerves  supplying  this  portion  of  the  gut,  and 
observed  the  included  portion  of  intestine  fill  up  with  an  abundant  fluid. 
This  fluid,  which  Moreau  at  first  thought  to  be  physiological  intestinal 
juice,  differs  essentially  from  the  latter ;  it  contains  much  less  organic 
matter,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  suspends  large  numbers  of  lymph  cor- 
puscles. It  is  not  normal  intestinal  juice,  but  is  the  secretion  from  a 
very  intense  catarrh.  By  its  sp.  gr.,  by  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 
and  salts  which  it  contains,  it  very  much  resembles  the  fluid  of  the  diar- 
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rhoea  of  cholera.  Is  this  catarrh  due  solely  to  the  section  of  the  nerves, 
or  is  it  caused  by  the  wounding  of  the  mesentery  and  the  intestine  ? 
This  problem  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

It  is  easy  to  excite  more  intense  or  purulent  catarrhs  in  animals  by 
the  injection  of  irritants  into  the  rectum.  In  kittens  thus  injected  with 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  tincture  of  iodine,  the  large  intes- 
tine was  filled  with  pus  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours, 
yet  we  found  the  cylindrical  epithelium  in  position.  In  some  spots  most 
of  the  cylindrical  cells  which  covered  the  villi  and  lined  the  glands 
were  goblet-shaped.  Neither  endogenous  formation  nor  division  of 
nuclei  was  observed  in  them.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  all  the 
lymphoid  cells  of  the  purulent  secretion  had  escaped  from  the  vessels 
and  passed  through  the  epithelial  layer.  These  lymphoid  cells  were 
numerous  in  the  superficial  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  man,  the  bad  quality  of  food,  the  abuse  of  fruits,  or  the  non- 
appropriation  of  aliment,  the  influence   of  cold,  errors  of  diet,  indiges- 

Fig.  264. 
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Minute  vegetable  forms  from  normal  feces.  X^''^".  a.  Spherical  elements  (micrococcus).  &.  Rod- 
like  bodies  (bacteria),  e.  Filaments  composed  of  both  the  foregoing,  d.  Torula-like  cells.  (From 
a  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon  J.J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical  volume 
of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.) 

tion,  etc.,  are   the  most  frequent  causes  of  simple  catarrhal  diarrhoea. 
Inferior  organisms  (bacteria,  etc.)  are  often  found  in  the  feces  in  large 
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numbers,  and  they  frequently  exist  in  the  stools  physiologically.  In  the 
different  cases  the  fluid  discharge  is  watery,  is  colored  yellow  or  brown 
by  the  bile,  and  contains  fluid  fecal  matter.  In  this  fluid  a  very  small 
number  of  cylindrical  cells  is  suspended. 

In  suppurative  peritonitis,  and  especially  in  puerperal  fever,  the  small 
intestine  surrounded  by  the  peritoneal  exudation  is  whitened ;  it  has  a 
cloudy  or  milky  aspect.  The  mucous  membrane  is  whitish  and  opaque ; 
it  appears  to  be  soaked  with  pus,  and  it  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
puriform  fluid.  We  have  to  do  here  with  a  purulent  catarrh  occasioned 
by  contiguity  of  structure. 

In  a  succession  of  chronic  catarrhs  of  the  intestine,  particularly  the 
large  intestine,  there  is  sometimes  formed  around  the  hardened  substances 
(fecal  matters,  scybala)  which  irritate  the  intestine,  a  layer  of  transparent 
semifluid  mucus  ;  at  other  times,  these  matters  are  invested  by  a  layer 
of  puriform  mucus.  The  more  or  less  tenacious  mucus,  in  the  form  of 
false  membranes  and  long  filaments,  in  these  cases,  may,  at  first  sight  be 
mistaken  for  fragments  of  mucous  membrane  or  for  parasites.  This 
transparent  or  opaque  mucus  always  contains  many  cylindrical  cells,  as 
well  as  a  variable  number  of  lymph  corpuscles.  In  these  forms  of  chronic 
catarrh  the  abundance  of  the  fluid  secreted  is  not  always  proportionate 
to  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Simple  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  rarely  accompanied  even 
by  superficial  ulcerations. 

In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  intestine,  we  observe  another  series  of  alter- 
ations which  consist  in  lesions  of  the  tubular  glands,  which  may  be  atro- 
phied or  hypertrophied,  or  present  the  appearance  of  mucous  cysts,  as  in 
the  stomach.  The  glands  are  markedly  hypertrophied  in  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  where,  under  the  influence  of  an  intense  irritation  of 
the  connective  tissue,  villous  prolongations  spring  up  between  the  glands. 
In  the  large  intestine,  for  example,  where  villi  do  not  normally  exist,  we 
see,  in  the  chronic  catarrh  of  infants,  vegetations  of  the  interglandular 
connective  tissue.  Here,  as  in  the  stomach,  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  glands  is  brought  about  by  development  of  the  connective  tissue 
which  surrounds  them.  The  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  thus 
thickened  at  one  point  may  form  an  elevation,  which  later  may  become 
pedunculated.  Thus  are  produced  those  papillary  glandular  polypi  so 
frequent  in  children,  which  sometimes  become  the  starting-point  of  an  in- 
vagination. The  mucous  contents  of  those  glands  which  are  dilated  and 
cystic  have  given  rise  to  the  name  for  these  small  tumors,  of  mucous 
polypi. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  intestine  has  received  different  names, 
according  to  the  location  of  the  morbid  process,  such  as  duodenitis,  in- 
flammation of  the  ileum,  typhlitis,  colitis,  and  proctitis  or  inflammation 
of  the  rectum. 

Simple  or  catarrhal  duodenitis  has  rarely  been  seen  independently.  The 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  second  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
and  in  particular  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  causes  the  closing  of  the 
canal  of  Wirsung,  which  connects  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  with 
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the  internal  surface  of  the  intestine,  and  occasions  retention  of  bile  and 
•icterus  as  a  consequence. 

In  ileitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine, 
besides  the  common  anatomical  signs  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  we 
almost  eonstantly  observe  a  tumefaction  of  the  closed  follicles,  both 
the  solitary  and  those  of  Peyer's  patches.  This  lesion  is  especially 
marked  in  cholera,  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  the  infectious  maladies,  in 


Fig.  265. 


Diagram  of  a  perpendicular  sectinn  of  the  ileum,  showing  enlarged  solitary  gland,  in  a  case  of 
acute  diarrhoea,  X ''S.  A.  Mucous  membrane,  showing  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  ct,  poshed  apart 
by  the  abnormal  growth  of  adenoid  tissue.  B.  Muscle  of  Briicke.  C.  Submucous  connective  tissue, 
showing  sections  of  bloodvessels,  as  at  &,  and  some  accidental  rents,  as  ate.  D.  Circular  layer  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  E.  Longitudinal  layer.  F.  Subperitoneal  connective  tissue.  G. 
Peritoneum.  H.  Enlarged  solitary  gland.  The  cells  of  the  epithelium,  adenoid  tissue  and  solitary 
gland  in  this  diagram  are  much  exaggerated  in  size,  and  of  course  coriespondingly  few  in  number. 
(From  a  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon  J.  J.  "Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical 
volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.) 

the  exanthemata,  puerperal  fever,  etc.  The  isolated  follicles,  which  nor- 
mally do  not  form  a  sensible  relief,  project  upon  the  surface  as  little 
round  grains;  they  are  more  than  twice  their  normal  size,  their  surface 
is  pale,  and  their  section  presents  a  gray  or  pinkish  semi-transparent 
aspect.  E.'camining  one  of  these  little  elevatiojis  under  a  low  magnify- 
ing power,  we  see  that  it  is  covered,  except  at  the  apex,  by  the  villi  and 
the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  follicle  is 
due  to  the  distension  of  its  reticulated  meshes  by  lymph  corpuscles. 
By  scraping  the  cut  surface,  we  often  find  swollen  granular  endothelial 
cells  with  two  or  more  nuclei. 

This  tumefaction  of  the  isolated  follicles,  which  is  seen  in  most  diar- 
hoeas,  is  more  visible  at  the  end  of  the  ileum  than  in  other  portions  of 
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the  intestine,  because  these  follicles  are  generally  more  numerous  here  ; 
but  it  is  observed  nevertheless  throughout  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  in' 
the  large  as  well  as  in  the  small  intestine.  Where  the  enlargement  of 
Peyer's  patches  is  very  marked,  as  in  children,  the  hypertrophied  follicles 
may  end  in  ulceration.  We  will  study  ulcerative  inflammations  of  the 
follicles  under  typhoid  fever,  and  caseous  degeneration  under  intestinal 
tuberculosis. 

Typhlitis  and  Perityphlitis.  —  Typhlitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
vermiform  appendix.  When  it  is  intense  it  is  so  often  accompanied  by 
an  inflammation  of  the  neighboring  peritoneum  that  the  two  inflamma- 
tions have  generally  been  described  together.  No  other  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  more  disposed  to  lodgment  of  fecal  matter  or  foreign 
bodies,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  frequency  of  inflammatory 
lesions  of  this  appendix. 

When  these  foreign  bodies  remain  a  certain  time,  they  are  habitually 
covered  by  a  coat  of  triple  phosphates,  and  are  converted  into  small 
calculi.  Whether  the  appendix  is  inflamed  spontaneously,  or,  as  is  more 
common,  the  inflammation  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies, 
the  mucous  membrane  secretes  a  puriform  or  mucous  fluid ;  it  is  thickened, 
more  or  less  congested,  and  the  thick  layer  of  closed  follicles,  which  it 
possesses,  presents  ulcerations.  The  entire  appendix  is  distended  and 
much  more  voluminous  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  infiltration  and 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  prevent  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular coat,  and  render  its  emptying  or  change  of  position  impossible. 
Since  the  inflammation  of  the  mucoids  membrane  very  often  is  propagated 
to  the  serous  surface,  the  congested  peritoneum  becomes  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  fibrin  which  is  penetrated  by  vessels,  newly  formed  connec- 
tive tissue  results,  and  the  immobilized  appendix  forms  adhesions  with 
the  parts  adjoining. 

This  peritonitis  is  usually  not  grave,  but  is  from  the  commencement 
limited  and  adhesive.  Most  frequently  the  appendix  is  bound  down  to 
the  caecum,  when  there  is  a  resulting  atrophy.  At  other  times  it  is 
united  to  the  uterus,  to  the  bladder,  or  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

An  ulcer  starting  in  the  mucous  membrane  may  penetrate  the  other 
coats,  and  extend  into  the  inflammatory  tissue  which  forms  the  adhesions. 
It  is  thus  that  iliac  abscesses  are  sometimes  formed.  So  also  fistulae  may 
be  established,  which  may  or  may  not  communicate  with  the  caecum. 

Inflammation  of  the  large  intestine  is  rarely  observed  in  its  whole 
length.  It  most  frequently  originates  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  in  the 
rectum.  Proctitis  or  inflammation  of  the  rectum  is  primary  in  sporadic 
or  epidemic  dysentery,  and  is  then  accompanied  by  ulceration.  It  often 
follows  haemorrhoids  (bsemorrhoidal  catarrhal  flux),  foreign  bodies 
arrested  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
anus  or  rectum,  fistula  in  ano,  mucous  patches,  ulcerations  of  tertiary 
syphilis.  In  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  even  when  the  walls  of  the 
rectum  are  not  invaded  by  the  neoplasm,  there  is  usually  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  neighboring  parts  which  excites  an  intense  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum. 
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Dysenteuy. — Dysentery  is  an  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  larse  in- 
testine, its  favorite  seat  is  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure.  When  it 
is  very  intense  the  lesions  ascend  and  spread  throughout  the  large  intes- 
tine. The  varieties  of  this  afi'ection  do  not  difier  much  anatomically  ;  they 
mainly  vary  in  their  course  and  intensity. 

Acute  Dysentery. — In  the  mild  form  of  acute  dysentery  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  red  and  much  congested,  and  there 
are  small  ecchymoses.  The  lesion  which  exists  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  rectum  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
is  particularly  marked  upon  the  salient  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  and  the  lymph  follicles  form  a  relief 


,  Perpendicular  section  of  colon  of  child,  cut  longitudinaUy.  X  H'*-  ^-  Macous  membrane,  stowing 
the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  pushed  apart  by  the  swarm  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the  adenoid  tissue.  B. 
Muscle  of  Briicke.  C.  Submucous  connective  tissue,  with  numerous  lymphoid  elements  near  the 
muscle  of  Briicke.  In  the  centre  of  the  piece  [between  D  and  D)  is  an  enlarged  solitary  follicle,  in 
which  several  cystic  forms  appear.  The  slit-like  fissure  just  below  the  enlarged  gland  is  a  lymph 
sinus.  {From  a  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon  J,  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army,  copied  from  the  second 
Medical  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.) 

upon  the  surface.  It  is  covered  by  a  slight  mucous  exudation  which 
resembles  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  is  puriform  in  spots  ;  this  mucous  is 
usually  streaked  with  blood,  or  colored  uniformly  red  by  the  latter  fluid. 
This  exudation  is  frequently  passed  in  the  stools  accompanied  by  tenesmus 
and  burning  of  the  anus ;  it  constitutes  the  characteristic  sign  of  dysen- 
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tery.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  small  vertical  walled  ulcers  already 
exist,  or  there  are  irregular  and  shallow  losses  of  substance.  These 
losses  of  substance  are  filled  with  a  transparent  or  cloudy  mucus,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  being  deeper  than  they  really  are,  by  reason  of 
the  granulation  and  thickening  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane. 
These  lesions  are  very  limited  in  the  simple  form  of  dysentery.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  swollen  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
shows  the  following  conditions:  — 

1st.  In  the  glandular  layer  the  turgid  vessels  are  surrounded  by  con- 
nective tissue,  infiltrated  with  lymph  corpuscles,  and  the  interglandular 


Fig.  267 


Povtion  of  perpendicular  seotioa  tliroiigli  tlie  submucous  connectivn  tissue  of  the  colon  in  a 
case  of  dysentery.  X  ^'"-  The  nearly  circular  vessel  to  the  left  and  below  the  centre  of  the 
field  is  a  small  artery.  The  larger  elliplioal  form  to  the  right  is  a  vein.  Several  smaller  vessels 
are  cut  across  in  other  pans  of  the  field.  The  connective  tissue  throughout  is  infiltrated  with  lym- 
phoid elements.  (From  a  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied 
from  the  second  medical  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.) 

septa  are  increased  in  length,  as  well  as  in  thickness,  by  this  inflamma- 
tion. The  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  undergo  an  elongation  or  a  compression 
with  alternating  dilatations  and  contractions,  as  in  the  stomach.  The 
epithelium  of  the  glands  is  preserved  in  situ,  and  the  cells  are  generally 
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hypertrophied  and  cup-shaped.  With  respect  to  the  surface  epithelium, 
it  is  useless  to  look  for  it  twenty -four  hours  after  death,  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  partial  desquamation  during  life,  for  it  is  found 
in  the  stools  at  the  commencement  of  the  dysentery. 

2d.  Around  the  vessels,  in  the  superficial  layer  of  connective  tissue 
located  immediately  beneath  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  where  the  vessels 
form  the  plexus  from  whence  the  capillaries  arise,  the  lymphoid  cells  are 
extremely  numerous.  (See  Fig.  267.)  There  is  an  inflammatory  infiltration 
accompanied  by  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue  beneath  the  glands  and 
around  the  closed  follicles.  The  latter  are  also  swollen  and  filled  with 
lymph  corpuscles,  and  they  project  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  soften  and  break  down  in  the  centre,  and  their  destruction 
is  followed  by  a  follicular  ulcer. 

'  In  those  points  where  the  very  abundant  inflammatory  exudation — 
consisting  of  lymphoid  cells  and  a  fluid  containing  fibrin — infiltrates  the 
connective  tissue  to  the  point  of  compressing  the  bloodvessels,  {here  is 
produced  a  genuine  mortification  of  the  tissue  supplied  by  vessels. 

This  is  precisely  what  happens  in  the  layer  of  connective  tissue  sub- 
jacent to  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  and  around  the  follicles.  These 
more  or  less  extended  lamellBe  of  the  glandular  layer  are  detached  by  the 
suppuration  which  takes  place  beneath  them,  and  are  thrown  off  in 
larger  or  smaller  fragments,  which  are  found  in  the  evacuations. 

When  the  mortification  afi'ects  a  portion  of  the  glandular  layer,  there 
results  an  ulcer  whose  flat  irregular  bottom  is  generally  seated  at  the 
summit  of  the  fold  of  the  membrane.  When  the  slough  affects  a  lymph 
follicle  and  the  surrounding  tissue,  a  small  circular  ulcer  follows  its 
elimination. 

Ulcers  once  formed  may  continue  to  extend  by  suppuration  of  the 
adjoining  infiltrated  tissue,  and,  even  when  circumscribed,  their  surface 
secretes  pus  during  the  whole  time  that  the  dysentery  remains  in  the 
acute  stage. 

This  stage  may  end  in  repair  of  the  loss  of  substance,  by  granulation, 
cicatrization,  and  its  results,  or  it  may  pass  to  the  chronic  stage. 

Such  is  the  slightest  form  of  the  disease,  which,  in  certain  cases,  is 
very  limited. 

Intense  acute  dysentery  exhibits  the  same  general  phenomena  ;  but  the 
morbid  process  is  much  more  active,  and  the  lesions  are  much  more 
general  and  extensive,  involving  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
large  intestine.  At  the  autopsy  of  patients  who  have  succumbed  during 
the  acute  stage  of  an  intense  dysentery,  the  ulcers  are  deeper,  much  more 
extensive,  and  are  scattered  over  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  large 
intestine  from  the  caecum  to  the  anus.  The  surface  of  the  ulcers  is 
covered  by  a  debris  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
infiltrated  with  pus,  and  not  yet  detached  ;  or  it  is  granulating,  and  red- 
brown  or  slate  color  from  the  decomposition  of  putrid  blood.  The  walls 
of  the  ulcers  are  sharp  cut,  and  are  bordered  by  swollen,  very  congested, 
ecchymotic,  softened  mucous  membrane.  The  ulcers  may  be  so  exten- 
sive that  there  remain  only  islands  of  undestroyed  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  preserved  portions  of  mucous  membrane  the  glands  of  Lieber- 
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kiihn  are  found  with  their  lining  of  cylindrical  cells ;  but  these  glands 
are  irregular  and  deformed,  compressed  here,  distended  there.  The 
bloodvessels  which  surround  them  are  enormous  and  are  gorged  with 
blood.  Around  them,  the  connective  tissue  contains  masses  of  lymph 
corpuscles  and  filaments  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

The  subglandular  connective  tissue,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  these 
ulcers,  throughout  its  whole  thickness  is  infiltrated  by  an  inflammatory 
exudation  composed  of  round  cells  and  fibrin ;  the  bloodvessels  are  dis- 
tended with  blood,  and  their  walls  are  in  an  embryonal  condition.  The 
lymph  vessels  are  filled  by  very  large  and  swollen  endothelial  cells 
(Kelsch).  All  the  layers  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  are  altered 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  a  genuine  phlegmon  below  the  glandular 
layer.  The  connective  tissue  is  double  or  triple  its  usual  thickness,  and 
its  most  superficial  portion  beneath  the  glands  is  in  places  transformed 
into  lacunae  of  pus,  which  isolate  the  glandular  layer  and  render  its 
destruction  inevitable.  Thus  it  is  not  very  rare  to  see  patients  evacuate, 
with  the  stools,  considerable  fragments  of  the  mucous  membrane,  either 
in  flakes  or  in  cylinders  which  may  even  reach  more  than  a  foot  in 
length. 

It  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  those  cases  of  dysentery 
in  which  the  lesions  are  so  extensive  and  so  profound  terminate  fatally, 
by  asthenia,  or  more  rarely  by  perforation  of  the  intestine  and  periton- 
itis, or  by  hepatic  abscess. 

An  examination  of  the  stools  in  acute  dysentery  is  an  indispensable 
complement  of  the  foregoing  study  relative  to  the  state  of  the  intestine. 
At  the  beginning,  they  are  constituted  by  a  small  quantity  of  glairy, 
gelatinous  substance,  lumpy  or  resembling  mucous  sputa.  This  mucus 
has  been  compared  to  the  spawn  of  a  frDg.  It  is  often  colored  with 
blood,  either  evenly  or  in  streaks.  Microscopic  examination  shows  in  it 
lymph  corpuscles,  red  blood  disks,  cylindrical  cells,  mucous  corpuscles, 
and  numbers  of  infusoria.  Such  appearances  characterize  the  first 
period. 

When  ulceration  commences,  the  evacuations  consist  of  a  serous  fluid, 
colored  red  by  the  blood,  in  which  float  whitish  membranous  fragments, 
sometimes  actual  membranous  cylinders,  which  are  composed  of  the 
superficial  layer  of  mortified  mucous  membrane.  By  a  microscopic 
examination  of  these  flakes  or  cylinders,  we  recognize  in  them  fragments 
of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  or  even  series  of  these  glands  united 
together. 

When  the  elimination  of  these  fragments  is  terminated,  the  stools  con- 
sist solely  of  an  ichorous,  puriform,  or  serous  discharge  of  a  gray,  slate, 
or  sanguineous  color.  This  fluid,  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcer- 
ations, contains  a  large  quantity  of  lymph  cells  and  red  blood  cor- 
puscles. 

The  other  organs  contained  within  the  abdomen  often  suffer  a  second- 
ary involvement:  the  bladder  is  generally  congested,  and  may  be  the  seat 
of  an  acute  catarrh ;  the  kidneys  are  sometimes  attacked  with  catarrhal  or 
interstitial  nephritis ;  the  lymph  glands  in  the  lumbar  region  are  hyper- 
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trophied  and  congested;  the  spleen  enlarged  and  softened;  finally  the 
liver  is  often  affected  by  congestion  and  abscess  (see  Lesions  of  the  Liver). 
The  small  intestine  not  infrequently  presents  traces  of  a  more  or  less 
intense  catarrh,  or  it,  as  well  as  the  stomach,  may  be  atrophied  from 
inanition. 

Chronic  Dysentery. — Chronic  dysentery  succeeds  an  acute  dysen- 
tery, or  the  inflammation  may  follow  a  chronic  course  from  the  outstart. 
The  chronic  diarrhoeas  of  warm  countries  which,  by  their  progress  and 
by  certain  symptomatic  characters  can  be  distinguished  from  chronic  dys- 
entery, do  not  differ  from  the  latter  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view. 

Fig.  268. 

1 


Perpendicular  section  of  colon  in  case  of  chronic  dysentery,  showing  a  small  superficial  ulcer  H,  H, 
in  the  centre  of  which  an  intact  solitary  follicle,  I,  protrudes, as  a  minute  nipple-like  elevation.  Half 
diagrammatic.  X  4S.  A.  Mucous  membrane.  B.  Muscle  of  Brticke.  C.  Submucous  connective 
tissue  ;  b.  Small  veins  cut  across.  D.  Circular.  E.  Longitudinal,  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine  ; 
these  are  divided  by  the  entrance  of  an  artery,  w,  from  the  mesocolon  which  is  accompanied  by  a  vein 
of  considerable  size,  and  surrounded  with  connective  tissue.  (From  a  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon 
J.  J.  Woodward  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  Rebellion.) 

At  the  autopsy,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  to  be  swollen  in  places 
and  congested,  very  red  especially  in  those  parts  which  border  depres- 
sions simulating  ulceration  at  first  sight.  At  certain  points,  in  reality, 
where  the  naked  eye  receives  the  impression  of  genuine  losses  of  sub- 
stance, we  find  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  preserved  and  a  simple  promi- 
nence of  neighboring  parts  or  a  granulation  of  the  cellular  tissue  which 
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separates  the  glands.  In  other  cases  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  substance 
bj  ulceration.  These  ulcers  compromise  only  a  part  of  the  glandular 
layer,  or  they  penetrate  as  far  as  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  The  sur- 
face of  these  ulcers  is  brown  or  slate  colored,  and  upon  it  we  recognize 
by  the  naked  eye  more  or  less  regular  openings  which  lead  into  the  fol- 
licular depressions  which  are  more  deeply  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
submucous  connective  tissue.  From  these  minute  cavities  a  concrete  mu- 
cus similar  in  appearance  to  frog  spawn  may  be  squeezed  out  by  pressure. 
This  gelatinous  mucus  when  freshly  examined  shows  cylindrical  cells, 
mainly  cup-shaped,  disposed  around  the  periphery  of  the  mass.  The 
centre  of  the  semifluid  mass  contains  fusiform,  elongated,  ovoid,  or  spher- 
ical cells  which  have  undergone  a  colloid  metamorphosis.     When  treated 

Fis-  269. 


Perpendicular  section  tliroiigt  a  follicular  ulcer  of  the  colon  in  a  case  of  chronic  dysentery.  X  ^7. 
A.  Macnus  membrane,  its  surface  partly  destroyed  by  ulceration.  B.  Muscle  of  Brucke.  C.  Submu- 
cous connective  tissue  much  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cells.  D.  Cavity  of  follicular  ulcer  ;  a.  Gland- 
ular and  cystic  forms  derived  from  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn.  (From  a  photo-micrograph  by  Sur- 
geon J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.) 

by  nitric  or  acetic  acid  the  mucus  gives  an  opaque  precipitate.  A  thin 
section  comprising  at  the  same  time  the  edge  of  the  ulcers,  the  ulcers 
themselves,  and  the  cavities  filled  with  mucus,  presents  the  following 
appearances: — 

1st.  In  the  congested,  swollen,  and  oedematous  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  separate  the  ulcers,  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  are  very 
long  and  wide;  they  are  separated  by  connective  tissue  permeated  by 
vessels  distended  with  blood.  Below  the  glandular  layer,  the  superficial 
muscular  layer  is  normal,  and  the  connective  tissue  is  simply  hyperemia, 
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while  its  cells  are  larger  than  in  the  normal  state.     The  sections  of  fol- 
licles present  an  elliptical  or  circular  outline. 

2d.  In  the  ulcers,  there  are  onlj  vestiges  of  the  tubular  glands :  only 
the  lower  third  of  the  gland  remains,  and  in  some  places  the  glands  are 
entirely  absent.  Their  remaining  culs-de-sac  contain  cylindrical  cells, 
i'hey  are  separated  from  each  other  by  connective  tissue  infiltrated  with 
lymph  corpuscles,  and  below  them  the  subglandular  tissue  is  equally  rich 
in  cells.  There  is  an  appearance  as  if  in  the  ulcerated  portion  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  cut  away,  while  the  inter- 
glandular  connective  tissue  has  been  destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

Fig.  270. 
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Perpendicular  section  tlirough  a  cyst  of  tlie  colon,  in  chronic  dysentery.  X  25.  A.  Is  tlie  point  at 
which  the  contents  of  the  cyst  become  continuous  with  the  lower  part  of  the  giands  of  Lieberkiihn. 
B.  Glue-like  mass  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  cyst;  the  action  of  alcohol  in  many  places  caused  il 
to  shrink  away  from  the  cyst  walla.  C.  Mucosa.  D.  Muscle  of  BrQcke.  E.  Submucous  connective 
tissue  infiltrated,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  muscle  of  Briicke  and  in  the  course  of  the 
venous  radicles,  with  swarms  of  lymphoid  cells.  F.  Circular  muscular  coat  of  the  colon  G.  Longi- 
tudinal muscular  coat.  H.  Subperitoneal  connective  tissue.  (From  a  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon 
J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  Kebellion.) 

3d.  There  always  open  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  follicular  depres- 
sions or  losses  of  substance  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  filled  with  mucus. 
They  open  by  an  orifice  which  is  often  very  narrow  and  irregular.  The 
muscular  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  penetrated  by  their  neck,  but 
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otherwise  it  can  be  traced  above  the  small  cavity,  and  between  it  and  the 
raucous  surface.  There  may  be  a  single  cavity  or  there  may  be  several 
placed  together  so  as  to  be  either  entirely  or  only  partially  separated  by 
tracts  of  fibrous  tissue.  These  cavities  are  filled  with  mucus  wbich  is 
bounded  at  the  periphery  by  a  layer  of  cylindrical  cells.  The  contents 
are  readily  detached  from  the  fibrous  wall.  The  mucus  may  retract  anvT 
form  a  knob  attached  near  the  neck  of  the  follicular  cavity,  it  may  then 
swell  up  and  raise  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  At  first  sight, 
this  coagulated  mucus,  with  its  folds,  its  depressions,  and  its  elevations, 
resembles  a  racemose  gland. 

FiV.  271. 


View  of  part  of  region  marl  ^  ^     lated  and  distorted  gland  tubules  lined  by 

a  columnar  epithelium  similar  to  that  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkahn.  X  200.  The  apace  between  the 
gland  tubules  is  filled  with  a  granular  tissue  densely  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cells.  The  delicate 
granular  substance  in  the  interior  of  the  dilated  tubules,  in  which  lymphoid  elements  are  less  nume- 
rously scattered,  closely  resembles  the  substance  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  cyst.  (From  a 
photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon  .1.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical  volume 
of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  "War  of  the  Rebellion.) 


The  wall  of  the  above  cavities  is  formed  of  connective  tissue,  between 
the  fibres  of  which  are  to  be  found  white  corpuscles  and  swollen  flat 
cells.  It  is  paved  with  cylindrical  cells  which  form  a  lining  sometimes 
entire,  at  other  times  incomplete.     These  cylindrical  cells  are  almost 
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all  cup-shaped  (see  fig.  272).  In  those  cavities  where  they  exist  only  on 
a  part  of  the  wall,  they  are  seen  only  at  the  superior  part,  nearest  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane.  In  those  parts  of  the  wall  where  the  cylindrical 
cells  are  wanting,  the  connective  tissue  is  very  abundantly  infiltrated  with 
white  corpuscles,  and  there  is  an  intense  destructive  inflammation  which 
prevents  the  investing  epithelium  from  reattaching  itself  (see  C,  fig.  272). 


Histological  el'^ments  of  the  wall  of  cystic  cavities  in  chronic  dysentery.  X  ^^0-  ^-  Goblet- 
shaped  cylindrical  cells  lining  the  wall  (if  a  cyst,  u .  Embryonic  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  limiting 
the  cavity. 

C.  Portion  of  a  wall  of  a  cyst  from  which  its  cylindrical  cells  have  been  detached,  e.  Embryonic 
cells  floating  free  in  the  mncons  contents,  rf.  Free  fiat  cells,  a.  Bloodvessel  filled  with  red 
corpuscles. 

B.  Vesicular  cells  of  the  mucous  contents, 

A  more  or  less  extensive  zone  of  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds 
these  cavities  filled  with  mucus,  is  infiltrated  with  lymph  cells  or  pus  cor- 
puscles. Opposite  these  cavities  the  glandular  tubes  have  usually  dis- 
appeared, or  they  have  been  reduced  to  their  culs-de-sac,  or  they  have 
become  hypertrophied  and  dilated  in  such  a  way  that  their  inferior  ex- 
tremity, filled  with  cylindrical  cells,  has  divided  into  two  or  three  culs- 
de-sac. 

We  believe  that  the  previously  described  glandular  follicles  generally 
occupy  the  place  of  the  destroyed  closed  follicles.  They  have  the  same 
location,  the  same  relations  with  the  glandular  layers  and  the  superficial 
muscular  layer,  and  the  same  form  as  the  closed  follicles.  Moreover, 
we  have  seen  in  our  histological  preparations  closed  follicles  in  process 
of  softening  and  destruction.  When  a  section  of  one  of  these  softening 
follicles  has  been  pencilled  and  the  lymph  corpuscles  which  fill  the  reti- 
culum have  been  brushed  away,  we  see  that  the  reticulum  is  absent  in 
points  and  that  there  are  large  spaces  bounded  by  areas  of  the  reticulum. 
Should  these  softened  portions  of  the  follicles  break  open  and  communi- 
cate with  the  surface,  we  would  have  the  cavities  which  have  already 
been  described ;  cavities  which  would  soon  be  filled  by  the  intestinal 
mucus  and  paved  by  the  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  surface,  or  of  the 
adjoining  mucous  glands. 
32 
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Once  formed,  the  follicular  cavities  enlarge  by  the  destruction  of  the 
septa  ;  they  may  reach  a  diameter  of  4  or  ft  mm. 

The  submucous  connective  tissue  is  thickened  at  the  same  time ;  it 
is  fibrous  and  contains  lymph  vessels  filled  with  swollen  endothelia 
(Kelcsh).  The  inflammation  is  frequently  propagated  to  the  connective 
tissue  which  separates  the  muscular  layers  of  the  intestine,  and  it  may 
extend  as  far  as  the  subserous  tissue. 

Fig.  273. 


Portion  of  perpendicular  sectioa  througli  the  eschar  ia  a  case  of  diphtheritic  dysentery.  X  9^^* 
The  field  Is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  cavity  (the  former  site  of  one  of  the  glauds  of  Lieberkiihu)  in 
which  are  several  micrococcous  groups  aud  a  numlier  of  rod-like  forms.  The  rest  of  the  field  is 
occnpied  with  micrococcus,  with  a  few  rod-like  elements  near  the  edges  of  the  central  cavity. 
(From  a  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical 
volume  of  the  iWedical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.) 

This  fibrous  thickening  of  all  the  layers  of  the  large  intestine  is  the 
explanation  of  an  apparent  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and 
leads  to  the  transformation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  especially  in  its  lower 
portion,  into  a  tube  with  nearly  rigid  walls. 

This  condition  is  met  with  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  dysentery, 
with  extensive  ulcerations  which  have  been  healed  and  replaced  by  a 
dense  and  solid  cicatricial  tissue. 
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Upon  these  cicatrices,  where  the  mucous  membrane  has  never  entirely- 
re-formed,  polypous  excrescences  are  often  found,  consisting  of  fibrous 
tissue  or  of  a  fibro-mucous  structure. 

The  evacuations  observed  during  the  course  of  these  diarrhoeas  and 
chronic  dysenteries  are  very  variable.  When  there  exists  an  acute  con- 
dition, they  become  mucous  and  contain  blood  or  a  little  pus;  ordinarily 
they  are  serous,  abundant,  and  of  a  yellow,  green,  or  brown  color. 
The  diarrhoea  is  not  always  constant  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  ;  it  may  be  temporarily  suspended. 

Cholera. — Cholera,  an  infectious  disease  in  which  the  most  of  the 
organs  are  altered,  has  for  its  first  manifestation  the  signs  of  an  intes- 
tinal catarrh  which  correspond  to  a  pathological  state  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. This  is  why  the  pathological  anatomy  of  this  disease  has  its  place 
in  the  chapter  on  the  intestines. 

At  the  autopsy  of  patients  who  succumb  in  the  stage  of  cyanosis,  we 
find  the  small  intestine  very  much  congested  throughout  its  length,  but 
particularly  in  the  ileum.  The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  pink,  lilac, 
or  red  color.  On  account  of  the  fulness  of  the  capillaries  and  small 
veins,  the  summits  of  the  folds  are  especially  colored.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  thickened,  turgid,  and  cedematous ;  the  intestine  is  dis- 
tended by  a  large  quantity  of  a  whitish,  cloudy,  odorless  fluid,  in  which 
are  suspended  small  opaque  flakes  (rice  bodies). 

The  epithelial  coverings  of  the  villi  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  des- 
quamate after  death,  but  an  examination  of  the  stools  during  life  does 
not  indicate  that  there  is  an  abundant  loss  of  the  epithelium  during  the 
choleraic  attack.  The  cloudiness  of  the  fluid  is  due  not  only  to  lymph 
cells,  but  more  particularly  to  the  presence,  in  large  nu.mbers,  of  proto- 
organisms  like  those  met  with  in  putrefying  fluids. 

Hayem  and  Raynaud,  in  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera  (186.S),  verified 
the  observations  made  by  Pacini,  Davaine,  etc.,  of  the  presence  of  in- 
fusoria in  large  quantity  in  the  stools  of  cholera,  but  without  finding, 
among  the  ten  varieties  at  least  which  were  present,  any  which  are  spe- 
cial to  cholera.  There  were  varieties  of  three  kinds  :  bacterium,  vibrio, 
bacteridium  (Davaine). 

We  find  besides  collections  of  spores  in  great  numbers,  of  themselves 
alone  forming  the  greatest  part  of  the  whitish  flakes ;  they  probably  cor- 
respond to  the  micrococcus  of  German  authors,  and  do  not  apparently 
diiFer  from  yeast.  All  these  proto-organisms  exist  in  the  stools  from  the 
first. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  stools,  compared  with  that  of  the  intestinal 
fluid  obtained  by  the  process  of  Thiry,  is  very  low;  it  runs  from  1.004, 
1.006,  up  to  1.013  in  certain  cases. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  organic  matter  is  not  very  abundant 
(Becquerel).  We  find  urea  or  its  decomposition  product,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  ;  it  is  this  which  renders  the  fluid  alkaline.  The  proportion  of 
the  alkaline  chlorides  and  salts  is  sensibly  the  same  as  in  health.  The 
choleraic  stools  approach  very  closely,  in  chemical  analysis,  to  the  fluid 
obtained  by  A.  Moreau  in  the  experiments  above  cited. 

Very  rapidly  after  the  onset  of  cholera  and  the  commencement  of  the 
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algid  period,  the  closed  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine,  especially  those  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  are  swollen 
and  look  like  small  pearly  grains  of  a  reddish-gray  or  gray  color. 

The  alterations  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue,  studied  under  the  microscope,  are  much  more  profound 
and  more  intense  than  the  naked  eye  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

They  were  described  by  Kelsch  and  Renaut  in  the  epidemic  of  1873. 
The  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  thickly  infiltrated 
with  lymph  cells,  while  the  connective-tissue  fibres  are  quite  distinct. 
This  new  formation  takes  place  in  the  interglandular  and  subjacent  con- 
nective tissue  ;  it  is  not  limited  to  the  small  intestine,  but  may  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus  ;  it  exists 
also  in  a  variable  amount  in  the  intestinal  villi.  The  glands  of  Lieber- 
kiihn  usually  show  epithelium  only  in  the  lower  part  of  their  culs-de-sac 
(in  part  a  post-mortem  change),  and  they  are  often  distended  by  mucus. 
The  bloodvessels  which  exist  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane are  distended  with  blood,  and  their  walls  are  in  an  embryonal  con- 
dition.    The  same  is  remarked  of  the  vessels  of  the  submucous  tissue. 

The  lymphatics  are  filled  by  round  cells  or  by  their  swollen  endothe- 
lium, which  is  desquamated. 

The  closed  follicles  present  the  lesions  already  described  d  propos  of 
"  psorent^rie  :"  their  centre  has  some  tendency  to  soften,  and  their  cel- 
lular elements  are  fatty  degenerated. 

The  muscular  tunic  is  normal,  but  the  subserous  connective  tissue  is 
hypei£etnic  and  is  infiltrated  by  lymph  corpuscles.  There  may  even  be 
an  irritation  of  the  serous  covering  which  shows  itself  by  thin  false 
fibrinous  membranes  exuded  upon  the  surface. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  lesion,  when  the  autopsy  is  made 
during  the  period  of  revulsion,  we  sometimes  find  follicular  ulcers 
situated  at  the  location  of  the  isolated  follicles  or  at  the  seat  of  Peyer's 
patches.  The  mucous  membrane  is  less  congested,  except  that  at  certain 
points  a  persistent  hypersemia  is  observed,  and  sometimes  upon  the  top 
of  the  folds  of  the  small  intestine  there  are  even  superficial  ulcers. 
These  ulcerations  may  involve  the  deeper  tissues  to  the  extent  of  per- 
foration (Hamernyck).  In  other  cases  the  intestine  is  thinned  and 
atrophied. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  intestinal  contents  are  entirely  different 
from  those  observed  in  the  first  stage.  There  is  no  longer  a  rice-water 
fluid,  as  in  the  first  period  ;  the  intestinal  fluid  is  colored  by  bile  ;  often 
it  is  strongly  tinged  by  blood.  The  large  intestine  contains  solid  matter 
or  a  diarrhoeic  fluid. 

Alterations  of  the  blood  are  noted  in  a  very  high  degree  during  the 
first  or  algid  stage.  The  blood,  from  loss  of  serum,  has  become  so  thick 
that  it  does  not  circulate  freely  or  does  not  flow  at  all.  From  this  loss 
of  serum  it  results  that  the  number  of  red  blood  globules  is  relatively 
much  increased,  and  the  white  corpuscles  are  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  red  disks  are  viscous  ;  a  large  number  of  them  present  a 
volume  much  less  than  normal.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  proto- 
organisms  peculiar  to  the  blood  of  cholera. 

This  viscosity  of  the  blood  in  the  algid  stage  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
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cipal  cause  of  the  disorder  of  the  kidney,  consisting  essentially  in  the 
diminution  or  even  the  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  urine.  The  urine 
contains  albumen  and  casts,  and  the  cells  of  the  tubuli  are  granular  (see 
Lesion  of  the  Kidney).    The  cells  of  the  liver  suffer  a  similar  alteration. 

When  reaction  is  established  the  serum  gradually  returns  to  its  normal 
quantity,  and  the  number  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  a  given  volume 
rapidly  diminishes.  The  deep  color  of  the  urine  causes  the  supposition 
that  a  large  number  of  the  red  disks  has  been  destroyed.  At  this  time 
the  blood  always  contains  an  abnormal  quantity  of  urea  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  we  observe  the  multiple  lesions  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  which  are,  in  part,  under  the  influence  of  uraemia.  Such 
are  pulmonary  congestions,  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  pleurisy  (sometimes 
purulent),  oedema,  congestion,  and  ecchymosis  of  the  pia  mater;  and,  in 
rare  cases,  suppuration  of  the  parotid,  cystitis,  pyelonephritis,  etc. 

URiEMic  Ulcerations. — There  are  developed  in  the  large  intestine, 
very  rarely  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  ulcerations  described 
by  Treitz  as  related  to  uraemia.  They  are  preceded  by  a  catarrh  and 
by  liquid  stools  which  are  alkaline,  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  At  the  commencement  of  ulceration,  the  stools  con- 
tain a  little  blood  and  debris  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  ulcers 
follow  a  mortification  of  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  sloughs.  It  is  a  species  of  gangrenous  dysentery  in 
which  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  neither  materially  thickened  nor 
congested.  These  ulcers  which  originate  in  the  closed  follicles  and  their 
surrounding  tissue  may  spread  until  they  reach  a  diameter  of  several 
centimetres.  Their  long  axis  is  generally  parallel  with  that  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  they  vary  in  number.  They  may  heal  and  leave  superficial 
cicatrices,  slate  colored  and  smooth  upon  the  surface. 

Typhoid  Fever. — The  intestinal  lesions  of  typhoid  fever  are  located 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  ;  it  is  seldom  that  they  inv^olve 
the  large  intestine.  Four  stages  may  be  recognized  :  1st,  the  catarrhal 
period ;  2d,  the  period  of  swelling  and  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches  ; 
3d,  the  period  of  abatement ;  4th,  the  period  of  cicatrization.  These 
four  periods  correspond  more  or  less  closely  to  the  four  weeks  during 
which  a  typhoid  fever  of  medium  intensity  lasts. 

1st.  In  the  first  period,  which  usually  lasts  four  or  five  days,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  congested,  and  it  secretes  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  diarrhceal  fluid ;  the  closed  follicles,  both  the  isolated  and  the  agmi- 
nated,  especially  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  are  swollen  from 
the  beginning.  The  isolated  follicles  form  small,  pinkish,  semitranspa- 
rent,  pearly  prominences  ;  the  Peyer's  patches  are  tumefied,  and  form 
slight  elevations. 

2d.  In  the  second  period  the  hypertrophy  of  the  follicles  and  of  the 
Peyer's  patches  increases.  At  autopsies  made  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
of  the  disease,  we  have  seen  the  isolated  follicles  looking  like  hard, 
prominent,  conical  nodules,  from  3  to  4  millimetres  in  height,  while  the 
Peyer's  patches  were  similarly  thickened. 
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During  the  second  week  the  Peyer's  patches  nearest  the  caecum,  that 
is  to  say,  those  which  are  first  aftected  and  now  most  altered,  already 
begin  to  ulcerate  in  one  or  two  points  of  the  same  patch,  while  higher 
up  in  the  ileum  these  patches  are  not  yet  ulcerated.  Upon  cutting 
through  an  isolated  follicle  with  a  scalpel,  we  see  that  its  tissue  is  whitish, 
gray,  or  slightly  pink,  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  is  similar  to  the  tissue 
of  lymphatic  glands.  It  yields  a  cloudy  fluid  by  scraping.  To  the 
naked  eye  there  is  no  sharp  limit  between  the  follicle  and  the  surround- 
ing tissue,  an  appearance  which  suggests  a  pathological  infiltration  both 
of  the  follicle  and  of  the  adenoid  tissue  which  surrounds  it.  The  folli- 
cles of  Peyer's  patches  present  similar  appearances. 

The  number  of  altered  patches  varies  from  two  or  three  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ileo-csecal  valve  to  twenty,  to  fifty,  extending  up  the  intes- 
tine. In  those  cases  where  the  lesion  is  most  intense  the  patch  is  hyper- 
trophied  throughout,  and  is  very  much  thickened.  It  may  form  an 
elevation  of  2-3  millimetres,  sometimes  even  more  (hard  patches  of 
Louis).  When  the  lesion  is  less  intense  the  closed  follicles  do  not  form 
so  great  a  relief ;  the  patches  then  have  only  a  small  number  of  their 
follicles  diseased,  and  the  patch  is  not  swollen  over  its  whole  surface  (soft 
patches  of  Louis). 

The  hard  patches  and  the  very  prominent  follicles  are  the  most  favora- 
ble for  microscopic  examination. 

At  autopsies  made  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  cylindrical  cells 
of  the  surface  have  been  macerated  into  an  opaque,  puriform  fluid  which 
covers  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Ey  scraping  the  cut  sur- 
face of  one  of  these  swollen  patches,  we  obtain  small  fragments  which 
after  treatment  with  picro-carmine,  show  a  large  number  of  lymph  cells, 
some  containing  a  single  nucleus,  others  several  smaller  nuclei.  There 
also  are  to  be  found  in  these  scrapings  numbers  of  large,  swollen,  spheri- 
cal or  polygonal  or  flat  cells,  with  a  granular  protoplasm,  and  one,  two, 
or  three  ovoid  nuclei.  These  large  cells  are  nothing  else  than  the  swollen 
and  inflamed  endothelial  cells  of  the  reticulated  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  of  the  lymph  follicles.  These  elements  are  similar  to 
those  observed  in  the  leuksemic  products  of  the  spleen,  and  in  lymph- 
adenomata. 

These  cells,  which  have  been  called  typhus  cells,  and  regarded  as 
special  to  typhoid  fever,  have  no  really  characteristic  features. 

Thin  sections  through  the  now  ulcerated  patches  offer  the  following 
details : — ■ 

(a)  The  villi,  instead  of  being  lengthened  and  distinctly  separated 
from  each  other,  are  increased  in  width,  at  the  same  time  that  they  appear 
shorter,  and  have  the  tendency  to  fuse  together  at  their  bases.  This 
modification  of  form  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tissue  of  the  villi  is  infil- 
trated by  small  round  cells  or  lymph  corpuscles.  The  fusion  of  the  villi 
is  such  that  the  surface  of  the  patches  examined  under  the  microscope 
appears  to  be  slightly  undulated,  while  to  the  naked  eye  it  appears  alto- 
gether smooth. 

(5)  The  tubular  glands  are  increased  in  length  and  width,  as  we  pass 
from  the  normal  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  over  upon  the  surface  of 
the  patches. 
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On  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Peyer's  patches, 
the  villi  are  very  distinct  and  the  growth  is  small.  On  that  covering  the 
patches,  the  villi  are  fused  together  by  a  mass  of  embryonal  tissue,  and 
they  are  scarcely  separated  even  at  their  extremities ;  the  glands  of 
Lieberktihn  have  double  or  triple  their  usual  length,  and  their  transverse 
diameter  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  hypertrophied  glands  is  longer  than 
normal.  The  lumen  of  the  glands  contains  free  round  cells,  or  deformed 
cylindrical  cells. 

The  inter- glandular  and  subjacent  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  by 
small  round  cells :  the  tissue  of  the  villi  is  altered  in  the  same  manner. 

These  lesions  of  the  villi  and  of  the  glands  are  the  same,  whether  they 
are  seated  in  the  Peyer's  patches  or  located  around  the  isolated  follicles. 

(c)  The  profound  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  forms  the 
greatest  part  of  the  hardened  patch,  at  first  presents  a  homogeneous  ap- 
pearance. It  is  penetrated  by  bloodvessels  which  are  much  distended 
with  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles,  the  latter  in  much  greater  numbers 
than  normal,  and  the  adenoid  tissue  which  surrounds  the  follicles  is  in- 
filtrated with  embryonal  elements.  These  embryonal  cells  are  disposed 
in  concentric  circles  around  the  vessels. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  the  hypertrophied  patches  in  typhoid  fever ; 
■we  see  that  it  consists  essentially  of  a  proliferation  of  the  adenoid  tissue 
(villi,  closed  follicles,  and  deep  adenoid  tissue)  and  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  while  the  tubular  glands  upon  the  sur- 
face are  at  the  same  time  hypertrophied.  This  lesion  of  the  glands  of 
Lieberktihn  appears  to  us  simply  secondary  to  alterations  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  which  surrounds  them. 

During  this  second  period  of  the  disease,  the  ulceration  always  begins 
in  the  patches  and  follicles  nearest  to  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 

In  the  hard  patches  it  is  easy  with  the  naked  eye  to  see  the  process 
of  ulceration  by  mortification  of  a  moi'e  or  less  extensive  portion  of  an 
isolated  follicle  or  a  Peyer's  patch.  It  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
follicle  or  Peyer's  patch  which  first  mortifies  and  assumes  a  yellowish 
tint,  due  to  the  imbibition  of  the  intestinal  fluid. '  The  mortified  part  is 
soon  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  morbid  tissue  by  a  narrow  border, 
then  by  a  furrow,  and  it  is  subsequently  eliminated  in  small  fragments. 
Alongside  of  one  of  these  small  eschars,  still  in  situ,  others  are  seen 
which  are  almost  completely  expelled,  leaving  in  their  place  an  ulcer,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  filled  up  little  by  little. 

The  hard  patches  successively  present  new  points  of  sloughing,  and  a 
total  ulceration  is  thus  effected  in  small  islands  which  are  attacked  one 
after  another. 

The  isolated  follicles  present  at  the  commencement  of  this  ulcerative 
process  a  small  slough  upon  their  most  prominent  part.  The  slough  is 
thrown  off,  and  there  results  an  ulcer  which  occupies  solely  the  centre  of 
the  follicle  and  which  progressively  spreads  by  the  invasion  of  the  whole 
of  the  diseased  tunic.  These  ulcers  often  have  a  great  tendency  to  ex- 
tend in  depth,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  have  a  small  diameter  they 
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may   eat  through  the   muscular  walls   and  perforate   the   serous   mem- 
brane. 

The  mflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  its  cellular  tissue  is, 
in  fact,  propagated  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  we  find  an  infiltration  of 
lymph  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  which  separates  the  two  muscular 
layers  and  even  in  the  subserous  tissue. 

The  peritoneum  opposite  a  hard  patch  is  reddened;  all  the  vessels, 
particularly  the  small  veins,  are  dilated  and  filled  with  blood.  Opposite 
patches  in  process  of  ulceration  the  serous  membrane  is  sometimes 
thickened,  and  it  presents  gray  or  whitish  opaque  spots,  slightly  promi- 
nent, looking  to  the  naked  eye  like  tubercle  granules. 

The  peritoneum  may  show  a  considerable  infiltration,  and  upon  the 
surface  of  the  peritoneum  opposite  the  ulcerations  there  may  exist 
whitish  spots  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  consist  of  an  agglomera- 
tion of  embryonal  cells  imbedded  in  a  fundamental  amorphous  substance. 
They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  tubercles  because  there  are  no  distinct 
nodules,  or  points  of  caseous  degeneration.  This  formation  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells,  and  it  seems  to  be  due  to  a  proliferation 
of  the  same  cells. 

It  is  certain  that  this  cellular  infiltration  of  all  the  tunics  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  the  consequent  softening  and  friability  of  the  fibrous  bundles 
are  conditions  which  favor  ulceration  and  cause  the  tendency  to  the  in- 
vasion of  deep  parts  and  to  perforation. 

The  soft  patches  and  the  hypertrophied  follicles  which  accompany 
them,  usually  ulcerate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hard  patches ;  only  the 
eschars  are  less  visible,  and  there  is  a  disintegration  and  molecular  elimi- 
nation of  the  superficial  parts  sooner  than  the  destruction  en  masse  of 
the  more  extensive  portion. 

Partial  resorption  and  removal  of  the  neoplasm  of  the  soft  patches  may 
be  effected  without  a  genuine  ulceration.  The  fluid  mixed  with  lymph 
corpuscles,  which  the  previously  swollen  follicles  contained,  may  be  taken 
up  by  those  blood  and  lymph  vessels  which  remain  permeable ;  and  the 
follicles  may  thus  become  etfaced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  reticu- 
lated patches  (Louis).  Upon  the  surface  of  these  patches  the  depressions 
correspond  to  the  follicles  atrophied  in  the  foregoing  manner,  while  the 
reticulum  formed  by  the  connective  tissue  still  infiltrated  with  cells  re- 
mains elevated.  Upon  thin  sections  of  these  reticulated  patches,  made 
during  the  period  of  repair  of  the  ulcer,  we  find  in  the  superficial  layer 
villi  and  glands  of  Lieberklihn,  the  presence  of  which  proves  that  there 
has  been  no  ulcerative  destruction.  Not  infrequently  we  may  see  one 
or  more  follicles  transformed  into  a  small  abscess  from  which  a  drop  of 
serous  pus  escapes  when  it  is  opened.  Examining,  under  the  micro- 
scope, a  thin  section  through  one  of  these  follicular  abscesses,  it  is  seen 
that  the  pus  has  been  removed  by  the  handling;  there  exists  in  its  place 
an  empty  space  in  the  midst  of  the  follicle.  This  space  is  bordered  by 
debris  of  capillary  vessels  and  fine  meshes  of  reticulated  tissue.  The 
walls  of  these  small  follicular  abscesses  consist  of  a  connective  tissue  the 
fibres  of  which  are  pale  and  granular,  while  the  peripheral  connective 
tissue  contains  rows  of  small  cells  (fig.  274). 

3d.  The  third  period,  or  third  week  of  the  fever,  represents  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches  which  have  cast  oiF  all  the 
tissue  thickly  infiltrated  with  the  round  cells.  The  less  altered  tissue 
which  forms  the  walls  and  the  bottom  of  the  ulcers  is  very  much  con- 
gested, and  may  present  granulations.  The  embryonal  state  of  the  vessel 
walls  predisposes  to  hemorrhages.     This  is,  in  fact,  the  period  during 


Section  through  the  periphery  of  a  lympli  foUicle  in  a.  case  of  typhoid  fever.  The  central  portion  is 
converted  into  an  abscess.  At  the  upper  part  of  figure  capillary  vessels  and  free  cells  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  are  seen.    High  power. 

which  profuse  hemorrhages  take  place.  It  is  rare  that  rupture  of  the 
vessels  and  hemorrhages  are  met  with  during  the  second  week,  yet  they 
may  possibly  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  elimination  of  the  mor- 
tified parts. 

4th.  At  the  end  of  the  third  period,  commences  the  process  of  repair 
which  continues  during  the  fourth  week.  At  the  borders  of  the  ulcer 
there  commences  an  irregular  formation  of  granulative  tissue,  which  little 
by  little  spreads  over  the  ulcerated  surface.  As  this  tissue  condenses 
the  borders  of  the  ulcer  approach,  and  the  cicatrix  forms.  But  complete 
cicatrization  is  very  slow  ;  quite  six  weeks  or  two  months  or  more  from 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  we  still  find  small  ulcerated  places.  During 
cicatrization  the  cicatricial  tissue  becomes  pigmented  almost  constantly, 
and  this  pigmentation  remains  for  years. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  cicatrices  shows  that  all  the  tissue  pre- 
viously attacked  by  ulceration,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  patches,  is  replaced  by  a  connective  tissue  with 
parallel  longitudinal  fibres  which  are  separated  by  a  large  number  of 
round  cells  interposed  between  them.  There  is  here  no  vestige  of  the 
closed  follicles,  of  the  glands,  or  of  the  villi.  The  vessels  remain  dilated 
with  embryonal  walls,  and  are  often  surrounded  with  black  pigment.  If 
in  the  cicatrices  we  sometimes  find  the  remains  of  a  few  villi  or  glands, 
it  is  because  all  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  had  not  been  attacked 
by  the  lesion;  in  these  cases,  the  patches  have  been  only  partially 
invaded. 

The  ulcers  of  typhoid  fever  do  not  give  rise  to  constrictions  of  the 
intestine. 

The  lymph  glands  of  the  mesentery  are  constantly  altered,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  the  closed  follicles  of  the  intestine. 

The  spleen  is  always  aifected ;  it  is  hypertrophied,  pink  or  red,  most 
frequently  pale,  soft,  and  engorged  with  lymph  corpuscles.     The  Mai- 
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pighian  bodies,  at  one  time  visible,  at  another  time  invisible,  are  generally 
somewhat  enlarged.     (See  Spleen.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  frequently 
altered  in  this  disease.  The  large  intestine  is  rarely  affected  ;  when  it 
is  invaded,  its  lesions,  comparable  to  those  of  the  small  intestine,  may 
be  located  in  the  caecum,  colon,  or  rectum. 

The  liver  and  kidneys  are  almost  always  the  seat  of  an  interstitial 
inflammation,  which  will  be  examined  when  these  organs  are  studied. 

The  muscles  very  often,  if  not  always,  suffer  a  fatty  or  waxy  degene- 
ration. This  is  especially  so  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and, 
on  this  account,  they  may  sometimes  rupture  during  quick  movements 
in  bed.     (See  Figs.  149,  151.) 

The  cardiac  muscle  does  not  escape.  In  consequence  of  this  degene- 
ration, which  usually  happens  during  the  last  period  of  the  disease,  the 
cardiac  muscle  is  considerably  weakened,  and  its  contractions  are  inter- 
mittent. 

We  finally  mention  the  hypostatic  congestions  and  inflammations  which 
may  occur  in  most  of  the  organs — the  lungs,  the  brain  and  its  envelopes, 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  etc. 

Such  are  the  lesions  of  typhoid  fever,  of  which  the  initial  lesion  is  in 
the  intestine.  In  the  primary  stages  the  lesions  are  congestive  and  in- 
flammatory, whilst  they  are  retrograde  and  accompanied  by  emaciation 
and  anaemia  in  the  later  periods. 

Lesions  of  the  Intestine  in  Hernia. — In  inflamed  hernia,  the  sac 
may  not  contain  fluid.  Under  other  circumstances,  it  contains  a  serous 
fluid  which  is  transparent,  pink,  or  even  dark-red  and  sanguinolent, 
and  in  which  false  membranes  exist.  The  serous  coat  of  the  intestine 
is  almost  normal,  or  it  is  intensely  red,  as  in  acute  peritonitis,  when  it 
presents  a  whitish  opacity  or  false  membranes  and  vascular  papillae. 
The  study  of  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  such  cases  has 
not  been  thoroughly  made,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  also  is  attacked  by 
a  more  or  less  intense  inflammation.  Small  abscesses  have  been  found 
between  the  intestinal  tunics.  If  the  hernia  is  not  reduced,  this  inflam- 
mation of  the  sac  and  of  the  intestine  terminates  by  fibrous  adhesions 
between  the  two,  and  by  thickening  of  the  sac  and  of  the  coats  of  the 
intestine. 

In  strangulated  hernia,  the  color  of  the  serous  surface  of  the  intestine 
is  of  a  darker  red  than  in  inflammation.  It  is  ecchymotic,  brown,  ap- 
proaching violet  or  black.  The  strangulated  loop  is  tense,  much  larger 
than  normal ;  later,  when  perforation  or  gangrene  threatens,  there  may 
be  collapse  of  the  included  gut. 

The  serous  covering  is  stretched,  and  presents  erosions  at  the  seat  of 
strangulation.  The  subserous  cellular  tissue  is  the  seat  of  blood  infil- 
trations and  ecchymoses.  Later,  the  serous  membrane  is  covered  by  a 
fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  sac  contains  an  inflammatory  fluid  which  is 
colored  by  blood. 

The  contents  of  the  strangulated  loop  consist  of  a  somewhat  abundant 
mucous  fluid,  often  reddened  by  blood,  or  altogether  hemorrhagic.     Gas 
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may  be  present  in  small  quantity,  but  there  is  very  rarely  any  fecal 
matter.  In  fact,  the  fluid  is  such  as  is  exuded  during  a  very  intense 
intestinal  catarrh. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  much  congested  from  the  beginning  ;  very 
soon  it  presents  the  anatomical  signs  of  a  very  intense  inflammation  in- 
volving all  the  structures.  The  much  congested  villi  are  swollen,  soft- 
ened, friable,  and  shortened ;  they  may  even  be  united  together  by  a 
pseudo-membrane.  The  closed  follicles,  both  isolated  and  agminated, 
are  hypertrophied,  infiltrated  with  fluid,  and  ulcerated  at  the  centre. 

These  lesions  are  especially  pronounced  at  the  seat  of  strangulation, 
and  particularly  at  the  junction  of  the  strangulated  loop  with  the  supe- 
rior end  of  the  intestine.  The  latter  is  distended  with  intestinal  matter, 
especially  by  gas.  The  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of 
the  serous  covering  spreads  to  the  upper  end  of  the  gut,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  there  results  a  general  peritonitis.  Ttie  lower  end  of  the  intestine 
is  diminished  in  calibre,  contracted,  and  it  also  is  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  serous  coat  which  are  less  intense 
than  upon  the  superior  end  of  the  gut. 

When  the  constriction  persists,  the  impediment  or  the  arrest  of  the 
circulation  at  the  point  of  compression  determines  a  progressive  de- 
struction of  the  intestinal  wall,  which  is  efi"ected  by  a  sort  of  molecular 
elimination  at  the  points  of  constriction.  This  destruction  is  secured 
without  the  gangrene  extending  beyond  the  solutions  of  continuity ;  the 
tunics  appear  as  if  they  had  been  cut  mechanically  (Grosselin).  The 
alteration  begins  at  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
progressively  invades  the  submucous  tissue,  the  softened  muscular  tunics, 
and  finally  the  serous  membrane  (Nicaise).  Save  in  exceptional  cases, 
section  extends  from  within  outwards.  The  perforation  may  be  very 
small  and  diflicult  to  see,  or,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  involve  the  greater 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  intestine. 

Another  termination  of  intestinal  strangulation,  much  more  rare  than 
the  preceding,  is  gangrene,  which  may  appear  in  superficial  spots,  or 
which  may  alfect  at  once  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  The  gangrene 
may  be  located  at  any  point  whatever  of  the  strangulated  loop. 

The  lesions  of  the  intestine  which  are  observed  in  strangulation  of  the 
ileum  by  bridles,  by  rings,  by  the  accumulation  of  fecal  matter,  by 
invagination,  etc.,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  same  as  those  just  de- 
scribed of  hernia.  A  strangulation  by  invagination  may  terminate  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  gangrened  intestine,  and  a  union,  end  to  end,  of  the 
intestine  ;  or  it  may  end  in  perforation,  peritonitis,  pernicious  adhesions, 
and  almost  always  cicatricial  contractions  of  the  intestine. 

Rectal  Fistula. — The  fistulas  which  follow  periproctitis,  that  is  to 
say,  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  around  the  rectum,  may  be 
separated,  according  to  their  location,  into  two  varieties :  1st.  Those 
which  are  seated  in  the  ischiatic  fossae  or  lower  pelvi-rectal  space, 
and  which  are  consecutive  to  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  adipose 
tissue  so  abundant  in  this  region.  They  are  almost  always  complete, 
that  is,  they  open  at  one  end  into  the  rectum  below  the  levator  recti 
muscle,  whilst  at  the  other  end,  after  a  more  or  less  tortuous  course, 
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they  open  upon  the  skin.  2d.  Superior  pelvi-rectal  fistulse  are  almost 
always  external,  that  is,  they  open  externally  and  not  into  the  rectum 
(Pozzi).  They  habitually  present  a  superior  pouch  or  ampulla  which 
secretes  pus,  and  which  is  located  above  the  levator  recti.  They  follow 
a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  this  region ;  the 
ampulla  which  remains  does  not  possess  a  free  vent  because  of  the  muscle 
which  is  situated  below  it.  These  fistulse  always  ascend  very  high  up 
along  the  rectum,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  indurated  connective 
tissue. 

These  different  varieties  of  fistula  have  a  common  characteristic  in 
this,  that  they  are  chanelled  out  of  connective  tissue  which  is  indurated 
by  chronic  inflammation.  The  fistulous  channels,  when  they  are  recent, 
constitute  irregular  sinuses,  bounded  by  suppurating  granulations.  When 
they  are  older  the  fistulous  canals  are  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  with 
prominent  cells,  and  more  or  less  distinct  papillae  which  possess  vascular 
loops,  and  a  covering  of  stratified  epithelium,  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anus.  These  fistulse  are  often  present  in 
intestinal  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Intestine. — The  tuberculous  lesions  of  the 
intestine,  like  those  of  typhoid  fever,  have  their  preferred  seat  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  but  they  do  not  remain  confined  to  that 
region ;  they  generally  extend  over  a  wide  extent  of  the  ileum,  the  jeju- 
num and  larger  intestine,  including  the  rectum. 

These  lesions  are  characterized  by  tubercle  granules  and  caseous  and 
ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  isolated  and  agminated  lymph  follicles  as 
well  as  by  inflammation  and  destruction  of  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue.  From  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  their  point  of  origin,  they 
extend  to  the  deep  coats  of  the  intestine,  and  involve  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  lymph  vessels  of  the  intestine,  as  well  as  those 
which  lead  from  the  intestine  to  the  lymph  glands  of  the  mesentery. 

We  describe  together  the  tubercle  granules  and  the  tuberculous  in- 
flammations of  the  closed  follicles,  because  these  two  varieties  of  the 
same  process  are  almost  constantly  seen  associated  with  the  tuberculous 
inflammations  of  the  follicle,  the  latter  sometimes  even  preceding  the 
tubercles. 

Tubercle  granules  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  begin  as 
small  round  semitransparent  grains  which  project  above  the  surface,  and 
which  may  be  located  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  culs-de-sac  of 
the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  or  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  villi. 

When  a  thin  section  passing  through  such  superficial  tubercles  is 
examined,  we  see  two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  villi,  with  small 
round  cells  filling  their  reticulated  tissue.  These  villi  are  united  to- 
gether at  the  base,  while  they  are  still  separated  at  their  free  extremity. 
They  are  thickened  as  well  at  their  free  extremity  as  in  the  points 
where  they  are  fused  together.  From  their  union  and  their  infiltration 
by  small  cells  there  results  a  solid  excrescence  of  the  superficial  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  having  to  the  naked  eye  and  under  the  micro- 
scope the  form  and  the  structure  of  a  tuberculous  nodule.  The  tubular 
glands,  compressed  and  occluded  by  the  neoplasm  which  surrounds  them, 
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at  first  still  preserve  their  normal  cylindrical  cells  ;  they  are  bent  and 
distorted,  and  can  no  longer  freely  empty  their  secretory  products  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Later  the  centre  of  the  tubercle 
granule  becomes  opaque  and  caseous,  and  its  elements  atrophy  and 
become  filled  with  fine  granules.  The  cells  of  the  tubular  glands  expe- 
rience a  similar  kind  of  degeneration. 

When  the  tubercle  granule  begins  in  the  tissue  below  the  tubular 
glands,  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  glands  and  villi.  The  latter 
are,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  seat  of  a  hypertrophy  and  an  increase  of 
their  transverse  diameter.  The  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  are  elongated  and 
filled  with  cylindrical  cells,  and  the  villi  have  the  tendency  to  unite  to- 
gether  and  form   granulation   tissue.     At  the   beginning,  the  special 


Perpendicular  section  tlirougli  a  small  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  ileum.  X  ■^■''-  -4,  mucous  membrane, 
"with  its  tubular  glands  pushed  apart  by  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid  elements;  its  villi  greatly 
hyperti'ophied.  B,  mu'*cle  of  Bi'iicke.  C,  submucous  connective  tissue  infiltrated  with  lymphoid 
cells  and  containing  a  number  of  tubercles  in  various  stages  ;  its  bloodvessels  dilated.  D,  E,  F, 
respectively  the  circular  and  longitndiual  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  and  peritoneum.  IT,  cavity 
of  the  ulcer ;  t,  unsofteued  tubercles  ;  the  two  letters  below  the  lower  edge  point  to  tubercles  in  the 
centre  of  which  peculiar  oval  forms  are  seen  (lymph  vessels  cut  across,  giant  cells).  There  are, 
besides,  softened  tubercles  which  are  not  lettered :  t'  tubercles  with  central  softening,  in  which  part 
of  the  cheesy  mass  has  fallen  out,  t",  softened  tubercles  whose  cavities  form  part  of  the  ulcer. 
[From  a  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the  second  medical 
volume  of  the  iVIedlcal  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.] 

inflammations  of  the  closed  follicles  in  tuberculosis  do  not  differ  from 
simple  "  psorent^rie ;"  but  soon  the  follicle  becomes  more  and  more  en- 
larged, and  presents  at  its  centre  a  whitish  or  yellowish  opacity.  The 
follicles  thus  hypertrophied  are  longer,  less  dense,  and  softer  than  the 
tubercle  granules.  Often,  in  picking  them  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
there  exudes  a  little  cloudy,  whitish  or  yellowish  fluid,  holding  in  suspen- 
sion granular  lymph  cells,  and  large  spherical  cells  containing  two  or 
three  nuclei  and  fatty  granules.     Examining  thin  sections  of  these  little 
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tumors,  we  see  that  their  periphery  is  more  sharply  separated  from  the 
surrounding  tissue  than  is  the  case  with  tubercle,  and  we  sometimes  ob- 
serve the  contents  of  the  follicle  transformed  into  a  small  abscess. 

These  small  follicular  abscesses  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube,  possess  on  that  side  a  thin  wall,  which  readily  ruptures,  when, 
the  contents  discharging  little  by  little,  there  results  an  ulcer  which 
enlarges.  Several  altered  follicles  located  at  one  time  in  a  Peyer's  patch, 
at  another  time  in  another  point  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  sui"- 
rounded  most  frequently  by  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue,  and  at  the  same  time  by  an  inflammation  of  the  villi  and 
glands,  unite  to  form  an  elevated  patch  which  soon  ulcerates  in  one  or 
more  points  where  the  follicles  are  most  diseased.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  tuberculosis  are  formed.  When  one 
examines  with  the  microscope  the  edges  of  these  ulcers,  something  of  the 
same  lesions  of  the  villi  and  of  the  glands  is  seen  as  is  met  with  at  the 
surface  of  the  swollen  patches  in  typhoid  fever.  In  reality  the  villi  are^ 
partly  effaced  by  the  swelling  of  their  apices  and  fusion  of  their  bases. 
They  are  infiltrated  with  embryonal  elements,  and  are  transformed  into 
large  granulations  which  unite  together.  The  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  are 
modified  in  form,  in  some  places  compressed,  in  others  dilated,  particu- 
larly in  their  culs-de-sac.  They  are  filled  with  cylindrical  cells  which 
are  generally  larger  than  normal.     Upon  the  border  of  some  ulcers  in 

full  suppuration,  we  see  villi  transformed  into 
Fig.  276.  large,  very  vascular  granulations,  separated 

from  each  other  by  deep  depressions,  the  re- 
mains of  tubular  glands,  lined  by  a  well-pre- 
served cylindrical  epithelium. 

When  the  tubercle  granules  are  confluent, 
they  are  surrounded  by  lesions  of  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue, 
and  an  ulcer  soon  appears  at  the  points  first 
invaded  or  where  the  circulation  is  arrested. 
Ulceration  is  most  frequently  eifected  through 
the  mechanism  of  molecular  gangrene. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  ulceration, 
the  aspect  of  the  ulcer,  its  ulterior  course,  and 
its  consequences  are  the  same. 

Tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  small  intestine 
have  a  round  or  elongated  form.     Their  long 
axis    is    longitudinal    when   in    the    Peyer's 
A  number  of  small  tubercular     patches  ;  but  outsidc  of  the  Pcycr's  patches, 
ulcers  iu  a  very  .lightly  thiokeaed     -^  ^j^^  jcjunum,  in  the  Small  iutcstine,  and  even 

Peyer's      patch.       Natural      size.       .  .".J  .  '.  -r»        t 

(From  a  photo-raicrograpii  by  Sur-  m  the  ileum,  it  IS  generally  transverse.  Rind- 
geon  J.  J.  Woodward,  u.  s.  Army,     fleisch    regards   this  predominant  transverse 

Copied  from  the  second  medical  f^^,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.j^g  f^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^g  graUulationS 
volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical       „  ,.  ,  _  ^  n         n     i       i  i        t 

History  of  the  War  of  the  Eebei-  lollow,  by  pretcreuce,  the  walls  ot  the  blood- 
lion.)  vessels  and  lymphatics,  whose  course  is  gene- 

rally transverse.  The  sinuous,  irregular,  and 
more  or  less  serpiginous  borders  of  these  ulcers  are  thickened  and  promi- 
nent, and  contain  tubercle  granules  or  altered  follicles,  caseous  in  their 
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centre  and  surrounded  by  the  above  described  inflammatory  lesions  of 
the  villi  and  glands.  Their  floor  is  also  covered  with  gray  or  whitish 
nodules,  which  are  mostly  tubercles  in  process  of  elimination.  Klebs 
considers  that  these  whitish  grains  are  always  lymph  vessels ;  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  wall  of  the  lymph  vessels  is  often  a  starting-point  of  a  tubercle 
granule,     (i,  Fig.  275.) 

When  we  examine  the  peritoneal  surface  \vhich  corresponds  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  we  always  see  a  certain  number 
of  minute  tubercle  granules,  semi- 
transparent  or  slightly  opaque  at 
the  centre,  forming  an  elevation 
the    surface  of  the 


upon  the  surtace  or  the  serous 
membrane.  The  lymph  vessels, 
which  emerge  at  this  point  to 
empty  into  the  lymph  glands  of 
the  mesentery,  appear  as  large 
knotted  cords,  of  a  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish-white color.  At  different 
points  they  present  prominences, 
due  to  the  tubercles  which  are  de- 
veloped in  their  wall,  and  when 
they  are  cut  there  often  escapes 
from  them  a  whitish  caseous,  semi- 
fluid, mass.  This  growth  in  the 
interior  of  the  lymph  vessels  is 
composed  of  swollen,  granular,  en- 
dothelial cells  and  of  lymph  cor- 
puscles, which  are  often  granulo- 
fatty,  whence  results  the  opacity 
of  the  mass.  Thin  sections  of 
these  vessels  made  at  difi'erent 
points  show  the  vessel  walls  infil- 
trated with  round  cells,  and  at 
points  in  the  course  of  the  vessel 
the  sections  show  one  or  more 
granules  developed  side  by  side 
in  the  walls,  which  at  these  points 
are  much  hypertrophied. 

At  the  same  points  the  lumen 
of  the  lymph  vessels  is  most  fre- 
quently very  much  lessened  and 
irregular,  and  is  filled  with  gran- 
ular lymph  corpuscles. 

[Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward  believes  that  in  the  intestine  the  tubercles  spring 
from  the  lymph  passages,  and  that  the  bloodvessels  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
primarily  affected.] 

The  different  layers  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  intestinal  wall  are 
the  seat  of  tubercle  granules,  and  ulceration  is  effected  by  the  process 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  A  complete  perforation  of  the  in- 
testine may  be  eff'ected  by  the  spreading  of  the  ulcer,  but  this  accident 


Section  through  the  lumen  of  a  lymphatic  in  the 
submucosa  of  the  ileum,  in  tuberculosis  qf  the 
latter.  X  -^80.  A  grauular  fibrin  clot  ct,  in  which 
both  lymphoid  and  endothelial  elements  are  im- 
bedded, adheres  on  one  side  to  the  walls  of  a  lynih- 
atic  vessel,  in  whose  lumen,  &,  &,  loosened  endothe- 
lial cells  lie  free.  Similar  elements  appear  in  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  vessel,  with  a 
number  of  lymphoid  cells,  cue  of  which  is  indi- 
cated at  d.  (From  a  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon 
J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army.  Copied  from  the 
second  medical  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Kebellion.) 
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is  rare,  because  pulmonary  lesions  or  tuberculous  inflammations  of  the 
serous  cavities  occasion  death  before  the  intestinal  lesions  have  reached 
their  termination. 

Sometimes  the  inflammatory  and  tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  so  great  that  there  may  result  in  consequence  a  narrowing 
of  the  intestinal  canal  and  its  consequences. 

Tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  rectum  may  be  located  at  the  anus  and 
invade  the  connective  tissue  of  the  surrounding  region.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  add  that  in  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  the  mucous  membrane  is 
the  seat  of  a  more  or  less  intense  catarrh,  with  hypersecretion  of  fluid. 

Fig.  278. 


a      'b 


Portion  of  the  submucosa  in  vicinity  of  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  ileum.  X  480.  In  the  meshes  of  the 
fibrillated  matrix  there  are  a  number  of  large  granular  cells  (transformed  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, endothelial  cells),  one  of  which  is  indicated  liy  a,  and  numerous  lymphoid  elements,  two  of 
which  are  indicated  by  b.  (From  a  photo-micrograph  by  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army. 
Copied  from  the  second  medical  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.) 


The  tuberculous  ulcerations  which  have  just  been  described  are  often 
consecutive  to  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and  may  be  caused  by 
patients  swallowing  the  sputa.  They  occasion  tubercles  of  the  peritoneal 
lymphatics  ;  but  tubercles  primarily  developed  in  the  peritoneum  only 
very  rarely  give  rise  to  intestinal  tuberculosis  and  ulceration. 

Syphilitic  Tumors  and  Ulcers. — The  ulcerations  of  the  intestine 
which  follow  syphilitic  gummata  are  not  much  more  frequent  than  those 
of  the  stomach.  There  exist,  however,  several  very  conclusive  observa- 
tions which  place  their  occurrence  beyond  doubt. 

These  ulcers  are  characterized  by  their  thickened  edges,  which  some- 
times contain  nodules  caseous  at  the  centre ;  by  their  bottom,  which 
yields  but  little  pus  and  which  consists  of  a  dense  tissue,  yellowish-gray, 
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of  fibrous  consistence,  and  which  corresponds  to  a  cicatricial  fibrous 
thickening  and  elevation  of  the  serous  membrane.  This  indurated  fibrous 
tissue  is  infiltrated  with  small  round  cellular  elements.  The  beginning 
of  these  growths  has  not  been  precisely  determined  ;  in  the  small  intes- 
tine they  may  be  seated  in  the  lymph  follicles  of  Peyer's  patches,  but  if 
they  start  in  the  closed  follicles  they  also  invade  the  neighboring  tissue. 
The  lymphatics  which  emerge  upon  the  serous  surface  are  altered  and 
knotted. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Gosselin  and  others,  the  extensive  ulcers 
of  the  rectum  accompanied  by  induration  of  the  connective  tissue,  and 
sometimes  by  considerable  contractions,  are  not  characteristic  of  syphilis. 
These  ulcers  differ  from  those  of  chronic  dysentery  in  this,  that  they  are 
bordered  by  a  narrow  ring,  and  that  they  occasion  constrictions,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  a  dilatation  of  the  rectum  is  observed  in  dys- 
entery. More  frequent  in  woman  than  in  man,  they  succeed  chancres  of 
the  anus,  mucous  patches,  or  condylomata. 

Fibromata. — Fibroma  originating  at  the  surface  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  is  rare ;  in  the  chronic  forms  of  dysentery,  we  find 
small  fibrous  polypi  around  the  ulcerations  of  the  rectum  or  anus,  where 
they  assume  the  form  of  papillomata. 

A  production  of  fibrous  tissue  is  associated  with  adenoma  in  certain 
mucous  polypi  which  present  a  development  of  papillae  at  their  surface. 

Fihro-myoma. — There  sometimes  exists  at  the  serous  surface  of  the 
intestine  small  sessile  or  pedunculated  tumors,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue 
and  bandies  of  smooth  muscles.  These  tumors  do  not  differ  from  those 
formed  upon  the  serous  surface  of  the  stomach. 

Small  lipomata  may  form  very  rare  growths  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine. 

Vascular  Tumors. — Dilatation  of  the  veins  or  phlebectacy  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  large  intestine,  especially  in  the  hsemorrhoidal  plexus 
around  the  anus.  Varices  are  often  found  in  the  small  intestine,  form- 
ing an  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  causes  of  these  dilata- 
tions are  all  those  which  determine  a  blood  stasis  of  the  diiferent  branches 
of  the  portal  vein  :  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  disease  of  the  heart,  abdominal 
tumors,  increase  in'  size  of  the  uterus,  efforts  of  parturition,  constipation, 
the  efforts  in  defecation,  etc.,  all  causes  which  impede  the  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins. 

Hsemorrhoids  consist,  at  the  commencement,  in  a  simple  dilatation  of 
the  veins  at  the  border  of  the  anus,  and  which  form  there  a  slight  pro- 
jection. At  the  same  time  the  veins  situated  beneath  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  above  and  below  the  sphincter,  are  dilated.  Later  these 
dilatations  increase  in  size  and  become  distended  under  the  form  of  little 
lumps  by  the  efforts  at  defecation.  Rupture  at  some  point  of  the  dilata- 
tion, consequent  hemorrhage  and  catarrhal  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  are  the  usual  sequelae.  The  cellu- 
lar elements  of  the  altered  veins  experience  the  same  alterations  which 
have  been  described  ci  propos  of  varices  (see  p.  342).  The  connective 
tissue  around  the  veins  may  thicken,  so  that  neighboring  veins  are  united 
33 
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by  an  indurated  tissue.  A  section  of  one  of  these  tumors  resembles  that 
of  a  varix.  All  the  cavities  do  not  communicate  directly  with  the  prin- 
cipal vessels  (blind  haemorrhoids).  Calcareous  infiltrations  of  the  walls 
of  the  diseased  veins  are  sometimes  observed. 

Adenomata. — These  tumors  caused  by  a  hypertrophy  of  the  glandu- 
lar layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  small  in- 
testine, but  they  are  very  common  in  the  rectum,  where  they  form  mucous 
poll/pi,  which  are  very  frequent  in  children.  Their  type  is  the  polypus 
of  the  stomach  already  described  (see  p.  468).  Their  constituent  parts 
are  only  a  little  more  regularly  disposed  than  in  the  stomach.  These 
polypi  may  be  the  cause  of  an  invagination  of  the  large  intestine.  When 
they  project  externally  through  the  anal  aperture,  that  part  of  the  in- 
vesting layer  of  epithelium,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  changes 
its  character  ;  the  superficial  cells  which  were  cylindrical,  like  those  of 
the  intestine,  become  flattened  and  pavement  shaped,  and  the  surface  of 
the  polypus  assumes  all  the  characters  of  the  skin,  except  in  remaining 
red.  This  peculiarity  is  observed  of  all  forms,  of  polypi  which  project 
externally. 

Lymphadenomata  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  have  been  studied  in 
the  first  part  of  this  manual  (page  142).  It  is  especially  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  small  intestine  near  the  ileo-C£ecal  valve,  that  these  tumors 
have  been  observed,  but  they  may  be  seated  anywhere  in  the  length  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  tube.  In  two  cases  of  Picot  and  Rendu  the  new 
formation  of  adenoid  tissue  had  invaded  all  the  layers  of  the  intestine 
and  the  mesentery,  and  there  had  resulted  an  enormous  tumor.  These 
lesions  of  the  intestine  and  stomach  usually  coincide  with  other  adenoid 
neoplasms  of  the  lymph  glands,  the  spleen,  the  peritoneum,  the  lungs, 
the  bones,  the  skin,  etc.  Lymphadsenic  ulcerations  and  tumors  of  the 
intestine  to  the  naked  eye,  resemble  encephaloid  growths  ;  their  cut  sur- 
face yields  a  juice  by  scraping,  and  their  extent,  their  thickness,  their 
progressive  invasion  of  the  neighboring  tissues,  their  intestinal  tunics, 
and  their  peritoneum,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  lymph  glands  very 
closely  assimilate  them  to  tumors  which  have  formerly  been  called  can- 
cerous. Notwithstanding  that  they  may  begin  in  the  closed  follicles 
and  Peyer's  patches,  the  lymphadenomatous  infiltrations  and  ulcerations 
present  totally  different  naked  eye  appearances  from  those  of  typhoid 
fever,  for  they  do  not  remain  limited  to  the  Peyer's  patches,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  extend  indifferently  to  all  the  structures  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  are  habitually  transverse,  while  the  lesions  in  typhoid  fever 
are  longitudinal.  They  cannot  be  confounded  with  tubercular  ulcers, 
because  there  always  exist  in  the  latter  tubercular  nodules  or  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lymphoid  organs,  which  are  caseous  at  the  centre.  More- 
over upon  the  peritoneal  surface,  opposite  tubercular  ulcers,  we  always 
find  small  semi-transparent  granules,  which  are  wanting  in  the  disease 
we  are  considering. 

Under  the  microscope  it  would  be  more  difficult  than  by  the  naked  eye, 
to  differentiate  the  swollen  Peyer's  patches  of  typhoid  fever  from  leukae- 
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mic  productions.    In  both  cases  in  effect,  previous  to  ulceration,  the  tumors 
show  a  ceUular  infiltration  of  the  villi,  a  lengthening  compression  and 
embossing  of  the  tubular  glands  which  contain  a  mucous  or  granular 
epithelium,  as  well  as  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the  reticulated  submucous . 
tissue. 


Fig.  279. 


Carcinomata. — Primary  carcinoma  of  the  intestine  is  incomparably 
more  rare  than  that  of  the  stomach,  but  when  it  occurs  it  presents  entirely 
the  same  characters  as  when  found  in  the  stomach.  It  is  often  secondary 
to  carcinoma  originating  in  neighboring  tissues,  the  peritoneum,  the  uterus, 
the  bladder,  etc. 

The  regions  most  frequently  afiected  by  carcinoma  are  the  rectum,  the 
hepatic  portion  of  the  transverse  colon ;  the  caecum,  the  duodenum,  and 
jejunum  are  very  rarely  attacked. 

Scirrhus  and  encephaloid  are  met  with  in  the  rectum,  the  first  more 
frequently  than  the  second.  The  tumor  may  be  developed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sphincter,  or  eight  or  ten  centimetres  above  it.  The  growth  starts 
in  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  The  submucous  infiltration  extends 
in  an  annular  form  completely  around  the  circumference  of  the  intestine, 
and  occasions  a  constriction. 

The  granulating  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  its  ulceration, 
the  extension  to  the  deep  layer,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  rectum,  the  infection  of  the  lymph  glands,  are  in  every  respect 
comparable  to  the  lesions  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach. 

Authors  record  the  frequency  of  colloid  carcinoma  of  the  rectum. 
It  is  certain  that  tumors  having  a  colloid  aspect,  are  not  infrequent 
in  the  rectum  and  other  parts  of  the 
intestine,  but  we  should  not  consider 
that  every  colloid  tumor,  with  large 
alveoli  filled  with  gelatiniform  mat- 
ter, is  carcinomatous.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  cylindrical-celled  epi- 
thelioma may  suffer  a  colloid  degene- 
ration. 

The  cancerous  tumor  may  ulcerate, 
and  in  this  way  an  obstruction  of  the 
lumen  of  the  gut  may  be  partially  and 
momentarily  removed  as  with  similar 
tumors  of  the  pylorus,  and  the  ulcera- 
tion may  cause  a  perforation  of  the 
intestinal  wall,  an  accident  which  hap- 
pens more  rarely  than  in  the  stomach. 

Occasionally  carcinoma  may  show 
itself  in  the  intestine  under  the  form 
of  multiple  tumors. 

The  secondary  nodules  which  orig- 
inate from  carcinoma  of  the  intestine 
invade  the  peritoneum,  and  generally 
also  the  liver,  with  a  marked  predilec- 


Cylindrical  celled  epithelioma  from  the 
large  intestine.  X  170.  a.  Fibrous  stroma. 
h.  Small  cystic  cavities  lined  with  cylindrical 
epithelium,  c.  Cystic  cavity  constituted  by 
the  union  of  two  adjoining  cavities.  At  d 
there  is  a  constriction,  a  trace  of  the  original 
intermediate  septum.  In  the  interior  of  some 
cavities  is  an  amorphous  mass  containing  cells. 
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tion.  They  are  also  found  in  the  other  organs,  the  lungs,  kidneys,  etc. 
The  neighboring  lymph  glands  are  always  altered. 

Epitheliomata. — Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest tumors  of  the  small  intestine,  the  large  intestine,  and  the  rectum. 
It  has  precisely  the  same  naked  eye  and  microscopic  characters  as  in 
the  stomach,  and  it  has  also  a  similar  starting  point.     (Fig-  279.) 

Epithelioma  with  pavement  cells  and  spherical  cell  nests,  is  sometimes 
met  with  at  the  anus. 
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CHAPTEE  Y. 

THE  LIVER. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology  of  the  liver. 

The  liver  is  composed  of  lobules  in  which  the  hepatic  cells  are  placed 
in  connection  with  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein.  Large  and  vascular, 
designed  to  elaborate  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  in  its  passage  from  the 
intestines,  spleen,  and  heart,  the  liver  also  secretes  bile  and  possesses  a 
system  of  excretory  ducts.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  which  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  ;  the  connective 
tissue  of  this  capsule  accompanies 

the  vessels  as  they  penetrate  be-  Fig-  280. 

tween  the  hepatic  lobules. 

Although  the  hepatic  lobules  are 
not  all  of  the  same  size  and  shape, 
yet  their  intimate  structure  is  iden- 
tical, and  a  single  lobule  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  for  the  description 
of  the  entire  liver. 

Structure  of  a  Hepatic  Lobule. 
— The  hepatic  lobules  are  spherical 
or  polygonal  in  shape,  of  a  diameter 
one  to  one  and  a  half  millimetres; 
they  are  appended  to  the  divisions 
of  the  hepatic  vein  as  glandular 
lobules  to  their  excretory  ducts. 

The  principal  extra-  or  inter- 
lobular branches  of  the  hepatic 
vein  give  origin  to  very  short 
smaller  branches  each  of  which 
enters  a  lobule,  and  is  named 
intra-lobular  hepatic  vein  or  cen- 
tral vein  -of  the  lobule.  At  the 
centre  of  the  lobule,  the  vein  di- 
vides into  capillaries  which  radiate 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  lobule, 
and  anastomose  with  one  another 
by  short  transverse  branches.  The 
diameter  of  these  capillaries  is  .010  mm.,  and  they  are  separated  by  an 
average  distance  of  .015  mm.,  forming  a  network  with  meshes  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  the  radiating  capillaries.  Communicating  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lobule  with  the  central  vein,  the  capillaries  at  the  periphery  of 


Liver  of  child  three  months  old,  hardened  in 
chromic  acid.  The  hepatic  cells  (6)  with  their 
nuclei  are  separated  from  the  capillary  wall  by  a 
small  intervening  space.  The  capillaries  (a)  con- 
tain closely  compressed  red  blood  dislis,  and  a 
few  colorless  corpuscles.  A  few  elongated  nuclei 
of  the  capillary  wall  are  seen.  Within  the  line  of 
junction  between  the  hepatic  cells  the  ti-ansverse 
section  of  a  biliary  canaliculus  is  seen  (e)  (d). 
{Strieker,} 
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the  lobule  receive  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  and  are  directly  continu- 
ous -with  the  small  inter-lobular  portal  veins.  These  latter  are  placed  in 
the  prismatic  spaces  formed  between  the  lobules,  and  penetrate  the  latter 
at  their  surface,  so  that  each  lobule  receives  its  blood  from  four  or 
five  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  In  the  same  inter-lobular  prismatic 
spaces  which  receive  the  portal  vein,  run  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery 
and  inter-lobular  biliary  canals  surrounded  by  connective  tissue  in  con- 
tinuity with  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  The  capillaries  of  the  hepatic 
artery  are  especially  designed  for  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  portal 
vein  and  inter-lobular  biliary  canals.  They  are  found  especially  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lobules,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  capillaries  of 
the  lobule. 

The  lobules  are  in  contact  one  with  the  other,  separated  only  by  the 
ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  biliary  canals,  and  inter-lobular  hepatic 
artery,  accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue  ;  their  capil- 
laries are  intermediate  between  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins. 

In  the  lobules,  the  spaces  between  the  meshes  of  the  capillaries  are 
entirely  filled  by  the  hepatic  cells. 

The  hepatic  cells  are  small  blocks  of  soft  granular  protoplasm  possess- 
ing one  or  two  nuclei,  round  or  oval.  The  shape  of  the  cells  is  readily 
modified  by  the  pressure  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  neighboring  cells. 
When  examined  isolated,  the  cells  are  seen  to  be  flattened,  polygonal, 


Fig.  281. 


Fiff.  282. 


Isolated  hepatic  cells,  a  and  h  normal,  but  & 
more  highly  mrtgnifled  ;  showiag  the  nucleus  and 
distinct  oil  particles,  c  Cells  in  various  stages  of 
fatty  degeneration.     (Oarpenter.) 


Portion    of    trabecula   of  hepatic   cells 
Human.     {Carpenter,) 


with  four  to  six  sides,  or  with  irregular  edges  ;  one  of  their  surfaces  is 
generally  notched  where  it  is  in  contact  with  a  bloodvessel.  Examined 
in  thin  sections,  each  one  of  the  hepatic  cells  is  seen  to  be  in  contact 
•with  five  or  more  of  its  neighbors,  and  to  touch  one  or  more  blood 
capillaries. 

The  granular,  semi-fluid,  protoplasmic  mass  of  the  hepatic  cells  fre- 
quently contains  fine  yellow  granules  of  biliary  pigment  or  red-colored 
granules  which  are  derived  from  the  blood.    They  also  inclose  glycogenic 
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granules,  which  may  be  colored  by  tincture  of  iodine.  During  digestion, 
the  cells  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  contain  fat. 

The  cells  do  not  possess  a  separate  membrane,  but  their  granular 
substance  is  denser  at  the  surface  of  the  biliary  canals,  and  forms  a 
thin  cuticle,  serving  as  a  wall  to  the  canals. 

Considered 'in  their  mutual  relations  in  the  lobule,  the  hepatic  cells, 
according  to  Eberth,  appear  to  form  series  or  columns  radiating  from  the 
centre  to  the  periphery,  and  anastomosing  transversely. 

These  networks  or  trabecules  of  hepatic  cells  are  compared  to  the  tubes 
containing  hepatic  cells  which  are  met  with  in  some  animals  (fishes  and 
reptiles).  This  appearance  of  trabeculse  is  due  to  the  general  configura- 
tion of  the  capillary  network,  as  demonstrated  by  Hiring  and  KoUiker. 
In  man  and  the  higher  mammiferse,  there  is  no  membrane  comparable  to 
a  glandular  sac  which  incloses  the  hepatic  cells  and  separates  them  from 
the  capillaries.  In  the  rabbit  (Hiring),  the  hepatic  cells  adhere  to  the 
capillaries,  and  do  not  separate  from  them  when  a  piece  of  the  liver  is 
placed  in  alcohol  or  chromic  acid,  reagents  which  cause  the  elements  to 
shrink.  In  man  and  dogs,  the  hardening  action  of  these  fluids  sepa- 
rates the  cells  from  the  walls  of  the  capillaries. 

The  hepatic  lobule  should  then  be  considered  simply  as  a  continuous 
mass  of  cells  channelled  by  a  capillary  network,  the  cells  being  arranged 
according  to  the  form  of  the  vascular  meshes. 

The  biliary  vessels  have  their  origin  in  the  hepatic  lobule  by  a  net- 
work of  fine  canaliculi,  which  form  narrow  meshes,  and  are  in  contact 
with  all  the  hepatic  cells.  This  network  connects  with  the  inter-lobular 
biliary  canals  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 


Fig.  283. 


Fig.  284. 


Injected  liver  of  rabbit.  The  slender  biliary  canaliculi 
form  a  plexus,  each  of  the  meshes  of  whicla  incloses  a  hepa- 
tic cell.  The  much  wider  blood  capillaries  are  also  seen. 
{StHcker.) 


Injected  biliary  canaliculi  of  rab- 
bit, w.  Biliary  canaliculi.  6.  He- 
patic cells,  c.  Small  biliary  ducts 
at  border  of  lobule,  d.  Blood  ca- 
pillary.   {^Carpenter.) 


The  biliary  intra-lobular  canaliculi  or  capillaries  have  a  rectilinear  and 
regular  course  ;  their  diameter  is  .0015  mm.,  while  that  of  the  meshes  of 
the  network  varies  from  .014  to  .017  mm.  in  the  rabbit.  They  have  no 
cells  in  their  interior,  and  tLoir  wall  is  formed  solely  by  the  hepatic  cells. 
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the  surface  of  which  becomes  condensed  at  this  point  and  forms  a  sort  of 
cuticle.  The  meshes  of  the  biliary  canaliculi  are  elongated  somewhat 
like  the  blood  capillaries.  The  canaliculi  pass  between  the  hepatic  cells 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  capillary 
blood  system,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  at  least  half  the  surface 
of  a  hepatic  cell.  The  meshes  of  the  biliary  canaliculi  are  polygonal, 
following  the  shape  of  the  hepatic  cells.  Each  cell  is  consequently  in 
contact  with  a  blood  capillary  by  its  angles,  and  by  several  of  its  surfaces 
with  the  biliary  capillaries. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  the  biliary  capillaries  unite  to  form 
somewhat  narrower  networks,  which  empty  into  the  peri-lobular  biliary 
canals. 

The  peri-lobular  biliary  canals  have  an  entirely  different  structure. 
They  are  formed  of  a  thin  enveloping  membrane,  in  the  interior  of  which 
is  found  a  complete  lining  of  cubical  epithelial  cells  provided  with  a 
round  or  oval  nucleus.  At  the  centre  of  the  canal  exists  a  narrow 
lumen  for  the  flow  of  the  secreted  products.  These  are  true  excretory 
ducts  which  are  in  connection  with  the  biliary  capillaries,  which  latter 
have  no  cellular  lining  in  their  interior.  It  is  the  hepatic  cells  which 
represent  the  secreting  cells  of  the  bile,  which,  being  secreted  by  the 
hepatic  cells,  first  enters  the  small  intra-lobular  canaliculi,  then  passes 
into  the  peri-lobvilar  canals. 

Such  are  the  essential  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
hepatic  lobule.  It  remains  to  consider  the  connective  tissue  and  lymph- 
atics of  the  lobules.  The  connective  tissue  which  comes  from  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  and  the  fasciculi  which  accompany  the  inter-lobular 
vessels,  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  lobule  as  very  fine  fibrillae.  It 
is  connected  with  the  wall  of  the  capillaries,  forming  in  places  a  kind  of 
adventitia,  or  it  is  spread  out  between  the  capillaries,  forming  a  reticu- 
lated tissue.  The  existence  of  flat  connective-tissue  cells  applied  to 
these  fibres  is  questionable.  By  its  union  with  the  blood  capillaries,  the 
reticulated  connective  tissue  forms  in  the  lobule  the  framework  which 
supports  the  hepatic  cells. 

The  peripheral  connective  tissue  of  the  lobule  does  not  always  con- 
stitute a  complete  covering;  at  times,  two  lobules  are  joined  at  their  peri- 
phery without  any  prolongation  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson  being  interposed 
between  them. 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  liver,  the  capsule  of  Glisson  can  be  demon- 
strated to  consist  of  two  layers :  one  serous,  formed  of  loose  connective 
tissue  covered  by  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  peritoneum;  the  other, 
deeper  and  thicker,  is  in  connection  with  the  hepatic  lobules  and  consists 
of  a  close  and  dense  fibrous  tissue. 

The  existence  of  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  lobule  has  been  admitted  by 
MacGillavry,  who,  in  injecting  the  biliary  vessels,  produced  extravasa- 
tions located  around  the  blood  capillaries,  between  them  and  the  hepatic 
cells.  In  similar  cases,  the  injected  substance  has  been  seen  by  Kblliker 
to  flow  into  the  peri-lobular  lymphatic  vessels  which  accompany  the 
portal  vein.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  cat,  dog,  and  man,  the  hepatic 
cells  are  easily  detached  from  the  capillaries,  and  it  is  these  peri-vascular 
spaces  which  MacGillavry  regards  as  the  lymphatic  lacunse.     Hering  is 
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opposed  to  this  view  and  says  that  in  the  rabbit  nothing  of  a  similar 
nature  exists,  the  hepatic  cells  adhering  always  to  the  wall  of  the 
vessels. 

The  peri-lobular  lymphatic  vessels  consist  of  trunks  or  networks,  which 
accompany  the  portal  vein  and  are  united  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver 
■with  the  superficial  network  situated  under  the  peritoneum. 

Nerve  filaments  have  not  been  met  with  in  the  hepatic  lobules,  and  in 
the  latest  investigations  they  have  only  been  followed  into  the  walls  of 
the  inter-lobular  portal  veins.  [Pfliiger  has  thought  that  he  could  trace 
fine  nerve  filaments  into  the  periphery  of  the  lobules,  and  occasionally 
could  even  see  a  communication  with  an  hepatic  cell.] 

The  biliary  excretory  ducts. — The  biliary  capillaries  of  the  hepatic 
lobule  empty,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  interlobular  canals.  The  latter 
accompany  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  and  join  to  form  larger 
trunks  which  follow  the  principal  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  As  they 
pass  out  of  the  liver,  two  principal  trunks  unite  in  the  transverse  fissure 
to  form  the  hepatic  canal,  which  is  continued  partly  as  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus  (common  biliary  duct)  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
duodenum,  and  partly  as  the  cystic  duct  to  the  gall-bladder. 

Besides  these  principal  divisions,  there  exist  accessory  ramifications 
■which  unite  with  the  two  branches  of  the  hepatic  canal  in  forming 
a  network  in  the  transverse  fissure.  At  different  points  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  liver,  the  biliary  canals  divide  and  anastomose  in  the  connect- 
ive tissue ;  those  entering  the  left  triangular  ligament  extend  to  the 
diaphragm. 

The  interlobular  biliary  canals  are  composed  of  a  membrane  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  smallest  have  a  lining  of  cubical  epithelial  cells, 
while  the  larger  canals  are  lined  by  cylindrical  cells ;  in  the  smallest 
interlobular  canals  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  membrane,  and  their  cells  are 
frequently  flattened ;  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  large  and  medium 
size  canals  contains  smooth  muscular  fibres.  All  these  canals  are  pro- 
vided with  small  simple  or  compound  glands,  formed  by  round  or  elong- 
ated vesicles  which  open  into  the  biliary  duct,  and  have  a  lining  of  cells 
similar  to  those  of  the  duct. 

The  epithelial  lining  of  the  hepatic,  cystic,  and  common  biliary  ducts, 
and  of  the  gall-bladder,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  long  cylindrical 
cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  oval  and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
cells.  The  sub-epithelial  connective  tissue  has  a  very  abundant  network 
of  capillary  bloodvessels. 

The  gall-bladder  has,  beneath  its  mucous  membrane,  a  layer  of  con- 
nective tissue  traversed  by  fasciculi  of  intersecting  smooth  muscular 
fibres,  giving  rise  to  an  alveolar  appearance.  It  is  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum upon  its  external  surface,  and  possesses  a  network  of  subserous 
lymphatics. 

Sect,  II,— General  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Liver, 

We  commence  the  study  of  lesions  of  the  liver  by  a  general  observa- 
tion upon  the  pathological  anatomy  of  this  organ.     General  pathological 
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anatomy  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  general  pathology, 
and  each  organ  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  a  general  pathology  which 
properly  belongs  to  itself. 

The  "situation  of  the  liver  with  respect  to  the  course  of  the  blood 
loaded  with  the  materials  of  digestion,  its  consequent  relation  to  intes- 
tinal diseases,  and  the  large  amount  of  blood  which  continuously  passes 
through  it,  render  it  very  liable  to  lesions  secondary  to  intestinal  and  splenic 
diseases,  and  to  the  alterations  of  the  blood  in  all  general  diseases  which 
greatly  derange  the  organism,  or  which  change  the  conditions  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood. 

Therefore,  excepting  traumatic  affections,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great 
majority  of  hepatic  affections  are  secondary  to  other  general  or  local 
affections. 

In  warm  countries,  where  derangements  in  the  functions  of  the  liver 
are  so  common,  the  more  intense  follow  intermittent  fever,  yellow  fever, 
dysentery,  alcoholic  excesses,  etc.  In  our  climate  they  are  secondary  to 
intermittent  fever  and  dysentery,  but  are  always  less  serious  than  in  trop- 
ical countries ;  the  most  intense  hepatic  affections  here  met  with  are  due 
to  alcoholism,  low  types  of  fevers,  typhoid  fever,  variola,  scarlatina,  etc., 
and  to  purulent  infection ;  or  they  are  occasioned  by  affections  of  the 
biliary  canals,  the  lobules  being  sometimes  secondarily  affected.  Finally, 
parasites  may  also  cause  secondary  diseases  of  the  liver.  Affections  of 
this  organ  are  found  to  be  almost  always  deuteropathic. 

In  order  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  lesions  of  the  liver,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  the  anatomical  alterations  which  its  elementary  parts 
undergo ;  that  is,  first,  those  of  the  hepatic  cells  which  make  up  the 
greater  part ;  next,  the  cellulo-vascular  tissue,  and  finally  the  biliary 
canals. 

1st.  Changes  in  the  Hepatic  Cells. — It  has  been  seen  that  the  shape 
of  the  hepatic  cells  is  polyhedric  ;  that  they  contain  a  nucleus,  and  ex- 
ceptionally two  nuclei;  that  their  granular  protoplasm  contains  albu- 
minous and  glycogenic  grannies;  that  sometimes,  in  the  normal  state, 
they  are  pigmented  and  fatty  ;  but  under  the  influence  of  the  several 
morbid  states,  their  constitution  is  greatly  modified. 

Their  shape  is  very  easily  altered  by  pressure  ;  in  the  normal  condition 
they  are  frequently  moulded  upon  a  capillary,  by  one  of  their  excavated 
surfaces.  From  the  pressure  of  tumors  developed  in  the  liver,  the  cells 
may  be  flattened  in  one  direction,  so  as  to  have  a  resemblance  to  con- 
nective tissue  with  lamellae  and  flat  cells,  like  those  of  the  internal  coat 
of  arteries  or  the  capsule  of  the  spleen.  Seen  in  profile  each  such  cell 
resembles  a  fusiform  cell  a  little  thicker  at  the  position  of  its  nucleus. 
The  hepatic  cells  assume  such  an  appearance  when  compressed  by  the 
tissue  of  a  gumma,  by  a  tubercle,  by  a  scirrhous  nodule,  by  a  hydatid 
cyst,  etc.  All  the  cells  of  a  compressed  lobule  take  the  same  shape  ; 
this  results  in  the  entire  lobule  being  flattened  and  spread  out  around 
the  tumor. 

In  consequence  of  the  softness  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  hepatic  cells, 
the  entire  liver  may  be  changed  in  its  form  by  the  compression  of  an 
abdominal  tumor,  or  of  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
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External  pressure  from  corsets  also  changes  the  normal  shape  of  the 
liver.  In  this  case,  the  base  of  the  thorax  being  contracted  by  the 
constriction,  the  entire  liver  is  pushed  dovFnwards,  its  superior  surface 
becomes  anterior;  this  surface,  smooth  in  the  normal  condition,  is  in- 
dented, and  presents  depressions  corresponding  to  the  ribs;  the  inferior 
border  of  the  liver,  which  now  extends  below  the  false  ribs,  is  at  times 
turned  up  beneath  the  ribs  in  following  the  convexity  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  These  deformities  become  permanent  in  consequence  of  the 
atrophy  of  the  lobules  compressed  in  the  folds  of  the  hepatic  surface, 
and  from  the  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson  at  the  same  points. 
Similar  deformities  are  very  frequent  in  old  persons,  in  whom  the  back 
is  arched,  and  in  whom  the  inferior  border  of  the  thoracic  cavity  com- 
presses the  anterior  surface  of  the  liver. 

The  shape  of  the  cells  is  also  frequently  modified  by  blood  pressure, 
as  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  with  increased  blood  pressure  in  the 
right  auricle,  and  consequently  in  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  pressure 
in  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  directly  transmitted  to  the  hepatic  vein  and 
to  the  central  vein  of  the  lobule.  The  capillaries  are  necessarily  dis- 
tended, and  consequently  the  hepatic  cells  are  compressed  and  flattened. 
At  the  same  time,  from  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  blood  pressure, 
they  are  infiltrated  with  fluid  containing  coloring  substance,  and  have 
in  their  protoplasm  red-brown  granules  of  haematin.  The  pressure  con- 
tinuing, they  become  more  granular,  gradually  thin  and  atrophied,  and 
may  even  completely  disappear,  so  that,  in  points  of  the  hepatic  lobule, 
the  distended  vessels  are  not  separated  by  cells.  These  are  the  essen- 
tial lesions  observed  in  cardio-pulmonary  affections,  and  particularly  in 
lesions  of  the  mitral  valve. 

In  some  hepatic  congestions  not  accompanied  by  any  impediment  to 
the  blood  circulation  of  the  liver,  the  cells  are  hypertrophied  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  occurs  especially  in  the  hepatic  congestion  observed  at 
the  commencement  of  diabetes.  The  liver  is  now  uniformly  congested, 
and  the  cells  are  larger  than  in  the  normal  state ;  they  also  contain  nu- 
merous granules  of  glycogenic  material.  The  entire  organ  is  hypertro- 
phied. Later,  the  cells  are  loaded  with  fat  granules  of  medium  size,  and 
the  liver  remains  hypertrophied  or  retui-ns  to  its  normal  size. 

In  all  cases  of  increased  blood  pressure,  the  cells  experience  analogous 
lesions  ;  increase  of  nutritive  activity,  when  the  blood  circulation  is 
simply  accelerated ;  atrophy,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  cells  are  com- 
pressed, when  there  is  an  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
hepatic  vein,  while  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  the  portal  vein  ;  pig- 
mentation of  the  cells  occurs  in  both  cases.  The  nuclei  of  the  hepatic 
cells  are  usually  unchanged,  at  least  there  is  no  atrophy  even  when  the 
compression  exists  in  a  high  degree. 

Another  series  of  modifications  of  the  cells  occurs  in  all  acute  and 
febrile  infectious  diseases  of  great  intensity,  as  typhoid  fever,  puerperal 
fever,  variola,  particularly  hemorrhagic  variola,  scarlatina,  measles,  ery- 
sipelas, etc.,  as  well  as  in  acute  tuberculosis,  in  certain  poisonings,  and 
in  fatal  jaundice  or  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  This  last  lesion 
has  received  from  Virchow  the  name  of  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  cer- 
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Fig.  285. 


Liver  from  a  case  of  acute  rlieumatism 
■with  higli  temperature  ;  slaowiug  the  swol- 
len and  granular  condition  of  the  liver-cells. 
In  many  of  the  cells  the  nucleus  is  so  much 
obscured  as  to  he  almost  indistinguishable. 
X200.     {Qreen.) 


tainly  Bot  a  good  term,  since  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  but  slightly 
evident,  and  the  term  parenchymatous  is  open  to  criticism. 

There  occurs  in  all  these  affections,  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
cells,  in  consequence  of  which  they  become  clouded,  more  spherical,  and 

larger  than  normal.  The  contained 
granules  obscure  the  nucleus  of  the 
cell.  However  by  staining  with  picro- 
carmine,  or  employing  acetic  acid  the 
nuclei  may  be  made  evident.  Exam- 
ination of  the  cells  very  often  proves 
half  of  them  to  possess  two  nuclei, 
some  even  containing  three  or  more. 
If  the  cells  of  a  normal  liver  present 
two  nuclei  it  is  exceptional,  while  here 
it  is  very  common,  and  therefore  ab- 
normal. Besides  these  Jarge  cells  in 
a  state  of  cloudy  swelling,  there  are 
seen,  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  scraping, 
others  without  a  nucleus  and  small, 
the  protoplasm  of  which  is  soft  and 
permits  the  nucleus  to  escape ;  free 
nuclei  are  also  found.  It  is  very  prob- 
able, that  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  after  swelling  and  softening,  be- 
comes fragmented. 

Such  is  the  lesion  found  in  the  first  stage  of  fevers  of  low  type,  although 
it  is  not  known  to  what  actual  change  in  the  blood  it  corresponds,  yet  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  related  to  the  infeotioas  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
to  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  blood,  and  that  it  should  be  consid- 
ered as  adding  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  At  a  more  advanced 
period  of  the  disease,  there  are  found  in  the  cells  numerous  fatty  granules, 
and  a  true  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  as  observed  at  the  termina- 
tion of  typhoid  fever.  In  other  diseases  of  this  group,  especially  in 
hemorrhagic  jaundice,  the  cells  are  atrophied,  and  broken  down,  they  are 
infiltrated  with  yellow  granules  of  biliary  matter  in  connection  with  albu- 
minous and  fatty  granules.  Lobules,  or  portions  of  lobules  are  replaced 
by  the  debris  of  cells.  Post-mortem  decomposition  very  probably  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  softening  of  the  entire  organ,  which  is  so  very 
extensive  in  this  lesion. 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  not  the  only  form  of  parenchy- 
matous hepatitis  in  which  the  cells  are  infiltrated  with  biliary  pigment. 
In  the  liver  of  persons  dying  from  hemorrhagic  variola,  there  is  found  a 
similar  lesion.  The  organ  is  now  large,  soft,  and  of  a  uniform  grayish- 
yellow  color.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  hepatic  cells  have  two  nuclei,  and 
are  clouded  with  albuminous,  fatty,  and  pigmentary  granules. 

The  numerous  general  febrile  diseases  all  cause  a  parenchymatous 
hepatitis.  Although  in  them  this  lesion  may  present  an  evolution,  and 
an  intensity  slightly  different  in  the  several  diseases,  yet  they  may  all 
be  connected  with  a  similar  nutritive  derangement  of  the  hepatic  cells. 
This  series  of  nutritive  alterations  of  the  cells  in  parenchymatous  hepa- 
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titis  is  connected  with  a  change  of  the  blood  in  infectious  fevers,  which 
is  as  yet  little  known. 

An  analogous  granular  change,  followed  by  destruction  of  the  cells,  is 
observed  at  points  where  the  blood  circulation  is  interrupted  (by  emboli 
or  thrombi),  and  when  the  cells  are  compressed  by  suppuration. 
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A  second  series  of  nutritive  changes  is  seen  in  chronic  cachectic  dis- 
eases, in  pulmonary  phthisis,  prolonged  suppurations,  scrofula,  cancer, 
etc.,  and  is  characterized  hj  fatty  infiltration  or  amyloid  metamorphosis 
of  the  hepatic  cells. 

Fatty  infiltration  consists  in  a  surcharging  of  the  cell  by  small  oil 
drops.  Very  frequently  in  these  chronic  cachectic  diseases,  the  nucleus  of 
the  cell  is  preserved,  and  therefore  the  hepatic  cell 
is  not  destroyed.  It  is  simply  surcharged  with  fat. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  contains  either  several 
small  drops  of  oil  or  a  single  large  drop,  which  occu- 
pies almost  the  entire  cell,  and  it  is  seen  as  a  circle 
ofv  protoplasm  surrounding  the  fat.  In  a  part  of  the 
protoplasm  the  nucleus  is  seen  well  preserved.  The 
appearance  now  very  much  resembles  adipose  cells  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue.  This  is  termed  an  infiltration 
of  fat,  since  the  nucleus  is  intact,  and  since  the  cell 
is  not  destroyed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  degene- 
rated cells  filled  with  albuminous  and  fatty  granules 
in  parenchymatous  hepatitis  are  broken  down  and  re- 
duced to  debris  followed  by  a  death  of  the  cell.  Each 
fatty  infiltrated  hepatic  cell  becomes  enlarged,  con- 
sequently there  is  a  hypertrophy  of  the  entire  liver, 
infiltration  of  fat  in  the  hepatic  cells  occurs  during  digestion,  and  at  the 
end  of  parturition. 


Liver-ceUs  in  various 
stages  of  fatty  infiltra- 
tion. X  300.  (Rind- 
fleisch,) 

A  physiological 


Amyloid  degeneration^  which  is  found  in  analogous  pathological  con- 
ditions, also  affects  the  hepatic  cells,  transforming  them  into  small  blocks 
of  a  transparent,  refracting  substance. 


easily  broken  into  small  cubes.  The 
nucleus  of  the  cells  have 
These  small  masses  of 
are  colored  brown 
by  tincture  of  iodine,  and  frequently 
after  the  action  of  iodine,  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  they  are  colored 
violet,  blue,  green, 
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granules  and 
disappeared, 
refracting  material 


and  garnet-red. 


Liver  cells  infiltrated  with  amyloid  sub- 
stance ;  a,  single  cells  ;  6,  cells  which  have 
coalesced.    X  300.     (Rintijltisch.) 


.  Besides  these  two  great  series  of 
general  causes,  infectious  febrile  dis- 
eases and  chronic  cachectic  diseases 
which  so  greatly  modify  the  hepatic  cells  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
the  blood,  the  elements  undergo  other  lesions  secondary  to  a  disease  of 
the  liver  which  does  not  have  its  beginning  in  the  cells.  Thus,  in  reten- 
tion of  bile  there  is  found  an  accumulation  of  pigment  in  their  interior  ; 
in   acute   suppurative   inflammations,  they  are    destroyed   after  having 
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become  granular;  in  chronic  cirrhotic  inflammations  and  in  tumors,  they 
may  present  all  the  series  of  nutritive  changes. 

2d.  Lesions  of  the  Cellulo-vascular  System. — It  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  lesions  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson  sur- 
rounding the  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery 
and  penetrating  with  the  capillaries  into  the  lobule,  from  those  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessels.  It  is  around  the  lobules  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  portal  vessels  that  the  changes  of  the  connective  tissue  begin. 
They  are  usually  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  in  the  portal 
vein,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  normal  state,  or  of  normal  elements,  which 
are  found  in  abnormal  quantity.  These  substances  occasion,  by  their 
contact  with  the  vascular  walls,  an  irritation  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
neighboring  connective  tissue. 

In  leucocythsemia,  for  example,  the  blood  is  loaded  with  numerous 
white  corpuscles,  which  interfere  with  the  circulation  in  the  vessels 
and  cause  an  increase  of  pressure  and  a  resulting  diapedesis  of  the  leu- 
cocytes into  the  connective  tissue.  Thus  occur  true  infarctions  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  small  interlobular 
veins  of  the  portal  vein  and  around  the  capillaries  in  the  hepatic  lobule. 

In  chronic  intermittent  fever  with  cachexia,  when  the  swollen  and  in- 
durated spleen  is  attacked  by  interstitial  splenitis,  when  the  white  cor- 
puscles contained  in  the  lacunae  of  splenic  tissue  are  loaded  with  black 
pigment  granules  (melanfemia),  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contains 
many  of  the  same  pigmented  lymph  cells.  The  wall  of  the  small  inter- 
lobular portal  veins  soon  presents  a  black  pigmentation  of  its  cellular 
elements,  and  the  pigmented  lymph  cells  pass  out  of  the  vessels  and 
infiltrate  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  interlobular  vessels  as 
well  as  that  accompanying  the  capillaries  of  the  lobule.  There  is  also 
generally  found  a  thickening  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue ;  it  is 
inflamed  and  infiltrated  with  lymph  cells,  some  of  which  are  filled  with 
pigment.  This  is  a  variety  of  cirrhosis  or  chronic  thickening  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  liver. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  alcoholism,  the 
irritant  probably  acting  directly  upon  the  vascular  walls  and  upon  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  them.  Alcohol  is  found  in  the  blood,  and 
especially  in  the  blood  of  digestion.  The  liver  is  always  congested 
after  eating,  particularly  when  large  quantities  of  alcohol  have  been  im- 
bibed, and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood 
acts  upon  the  wall  of  vessels  and  through  them  upon  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue,  producing  a  chronic  inflammation.  In  alcoholic  cirrhosis 
as  in  malarial  cirrhosis,  the  hepatic  connective  tissue  is  inflamed,  there 
are  found  in  the  developing  stage  of  the  disease  numerous  lymph  cells, 
situated  between  the  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue.  There  soon  occurs 
a  new  formation  of  fibrous  fasciculi  and  a  sclerosis  of  the  vascular  walls 
which  blend  with  the  fibrous  tissue.  This  stage  of  cirrhosis  continues  a 
varying  length  of  time,  and  terminates  in  a  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
new  tissue. 

In  purulent  infection  following  traumatism,  when  small  metastatic  ab- 
scesses appear  in  the  liver,  not  only  do  lymph  cells  occur  in  greater 
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number  than  in  the  normal  state,  but  there  are  also  microscopic  germs, 
vibrios,  spores  coming  from  the  part  first  affected  and  carried  away  in 
the  blood.  In  autopsies  made  a  very  short  time  after  death,  during  the 
war  and  under  special  conditions,  in  a  very  low  temperature,  below  the 
freezing  point,  we  have  seen  small  metastatic  abscesses  containing  besides 
the  lymph  cells  coming  from  the  vessels,  the  previously  mentioned  micro- 
scopic germs.  Moreover  there  occurred  during  life  a  true  putrid  fermen- 
tation in  these  abscesses,  demonstrated  by  the  presence  of  gas  bubbles  in 
their  interior. 

Lesions  of  the  Vessels. — The  vessels  are  altered  either  primarily  or 
secondarily.  Among  the  primary  lesions  is  inflammation  of  the  portal 
vein,  in  which  the  vascular  trunk  is  found,  at  the  autopsy,  filled  with  pus 
or  coagulated  fibrin.  This  afiection  also  occurs  as  a  sequence  of  intestinal 
lesions :  dysenteric  ulcerations  of  warm  countries  are  frequently  their 
source  of  origin;  at  other  times  they  follow  general  affections,  and  often 
it  is  impossible  to  find  any  primary  lesion  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
pylephlebitis.  Upon  opening  a  liver  affected  with  this  lesion  there  are 
often  found  a  varying  number  of  small  purulent  collections,  true  canalic- 
ular abscesses  which  have  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  branches  of  the 
portal  vein. 

In  cirrhosis  and  other  chronic  aifections  of  the  liver  the  walls  of  the 
portal  vein  are  changed  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  organ ;  the  cellular 
coat  shows  a  very  manifest  cirrhosis. 

Vascular  tumors  seldom  occur,  yet  aneurisms  of  the  portal  vein  have 
been  met  with.  Induration  of  its  internal  coat  and  atheroma  have  occa- 
sionally been  seen. 

More  frequently  are  observed  what  are  designated  as  hcemic  tumors 
of  the  liver — small  red  nodules  which  form  in  the  hepatic  tissue  an  island 
of  cavernous  tissue. 


Sect,  III.— Special  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Liver. 

Post-mortem  Changes. — At  autopsies,  the  liver  is  generally  pale, 
and  more  or  less  bloodless — the  large  vessels  only  containing  blood, 
particularly  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  small  vessels  and 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  contain  very  little  blood.  If  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  is  found  in  the  vessels,  the  liver  has  been  congested  during  life. 

The  absence  of  blood  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  liver  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  bile  destroys  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
This  disappearance  of  the  red  globules  explains  the  apparent  anaemia 
and  paleness  that  is  so  frequently  met  with  at  post-mortem  examinations. 

The  liver  may  also  be  found  softened;  sometimes  after  the  death  of  an 
animal,  the  protoplasm  of  the  hepatic  cells  becomes  solid,  so  that  one  or 
two  hours  after  death,  the  liver  is  rigid ;  but  this  condition  disappears 
after  a  few  hours,  and  when  an  autopsy  is  made  twenty-four  hours  after 
death,  the  liver  is  soft. 

The  diffusion  of  bile  occasions  another  phenomenon,  which  consists 
eventually  in  a  yellow-greenish  staining  of  the  parts  in  proximity  to 
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the  gall-bladder,  particularly  the  intestine.  There  has  not  necessarily 
been  any  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  or  any  other  lesion  before  death. 
After  death  the  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  and  canals  is  green ;  under 
the  microscope  the  epithelial  cells  are  also  colored  green,  but  this  is  never 
seen  in  living  animals,  for  they  are  normally  transparent 

Putrefaction  also  causes  changes  in  the  hepatic  parenchyma  which 
may  lead  to  error  in  pathological  investigations. 

There  are  produced  in  the  fluids  of  the  economy,  particularly  in  the 
blood,  constant  metamorphoses.  Putrefaction  develops  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen which  unites  with  the  iron  of  the  blood,  and  causes  a  greenish  or 
blackish  dotting  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  has  been  taken  for  pathological 
lesions.  This  error  however  may  very  readily  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  which  forms  the  characteristic  color  of  Prus- 
sian blue. 

Another  cause  of  error,  which  has  been  described  as  a  pathological 
lesion,  is  that  in  some  cases  of  putrefaction  there  is  a  formation  of  gas, 
which  collects  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  is  accompanied  by  serum ; 
upon  making  an  incision  into  these  little  cavities  the  gas  escapes,  and 
only  the  fluid  contents  remain  ;  these  little  cavities  have  been  incorrectly 
described  as  cysts. 

Congestion  of  the  Liver. — Congestion  is  a  very  frequent  lesion, 
since  it  is  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  almost  all  diseases  of  the  liver, 
and  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  it  is  almost  the  only  anatomical 
change  observed  in  the  organ.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  con- 
gestion, every  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  not  necessarily  due  to  an 
increase  of  blood.  The  initial  congestion  is  often  followed  by  very  diverse 
lesions,  fatty  degeneration,  cirrhotic  hypertrophy,  etc.  etc.  We  make 
two  divisions  of  hepatic  congestions :  in  one  the  initial  cause  is  an  over- 
filling of  the  portal  vein ;  in  the  other  an  increased  blood  pressure  in  the 
hepatic  vein. 

1st.  After  eating,  the  portal  vein  contains  more  blood  than  at  any 
other  time  during  the  day.  After  a  large  dinner,  during  which  consid- 
erable wine  has  been  imbibed,  the  blood  of  the  intestinal  and  splenic 
veins,  loaded  with  the  absorbed  fluids,  is  emptied  into  the  liver,  which  is 
congested  and  enlarged.  There  is  now  felt  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  or  at  times  an  uneasiness,  or  actual  pain.  From 
this  filling  of  its  vessels  the  liver  may  increase  one-third  its  normal  size, 
which  may  be  demonstrated  by  percussion.  There  is  here  an  exaggera- 
tion of  a  physiological  function,  the  elaboration  of  the  intestinal  blood 
by  the  hepatic  gland.  These  errors  in  diet,  when  repeated,  or  when 
they  become  habitual,  may,  by  the  continual  congestion,  lead  to  cirrhosis 
or  gout.  Writers  upon  gout  have  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  the 
disease  is  preceded  by  a  hepatic  congestion.  Congestion  of  the  liver 
from  a  too  nitrogenous  and  too  alcoholic  diet  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  general  alteration  of  the  blood  which  Murchison  terms  uricsemia 
(uric  acid  diathesis). 

Great  heat  is  a  cause  of  hepatic  congestion,  and  sometimes  of  exag- 
gerated secretion  of  bile.  In  warm  countries,  this  is  a  common  condition ; 
but  heat  alone  is  not  the  most  energetic  agent;  alcohol  has  also  an 
important  influence,  and  so  also  has  malaria. 
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Intermittent  fever,  dysentery,  zymotic  diseases  which  exert  their  spe- 
cial action  upon  the  organs  sujsplied  with  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 
are  the  most  general  causes  of  hepatic  congestion  in  warm  countries, 
congestions  which  there  precede  either  pigmentai'j  cirrhosis,  especially 
melanasmia,  abscesses  of  the  liver  or  the  various  degenerations  of  this 
organ.  In  pernicious  fevers  a  section  of  the  liver  is  uniformly  red  ;  at 
times  eechymoses  beneath  the  capsule  are  seen.  Hepatic  congestion 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  ictero-haematuric  fever  of  warm  countries, 
of  bilious  intermittents  described  by  Dutroulau,  of  diseases  in  which  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  so  great  that  the  patients  vomit,  and  void  by  the  rectum 
one  to  two  litres  of  bile  during  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  biliary 
coloring  matters  infiltrate  the  hepatic  tissue,  skin,  etc.,  and  altered  red 
blood  corpuscles  are  passed  in  great  numbers  with  the  urine.  The  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  is  so  extreme  that  the  tissue  of  the  gland  is  ecchy- 
mosed,  and  frequently  small  eiFusions  of  blood  are  seen  beneath  the 
capsule  of  Glisson.  A  section  of  the  liver  shows  a  tissue  uniformly  red ; 
the  blood  flows  from  the  small  vessels  and  distended  large  trunks.  The 
histological  appearances  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  observed  bj  Grrie- 
singer  in  Egypt  in  bilious  typhoid  fever:  congestion  at  the  beginning, 
followed  by  biliary  and  granalo-fatty  infiltration  of  the  hepatic  cells. 
In  the  latter  stage  the  liver  is  normal  or  diminished  in  size,  its  color  is 
yellowish-gray  and  opaque  as  in  yellow  fever. 

Something  of  a  similar  nature  is  met  with  in  our  climate,  although  of 
less  intensity,  during  extreme  heat  and  from  other  causes,  such  as  improper 
diet,  alcoholism,  etc.  There  may  occur  with  jaundice,  bilious  gastric 
derangement,  vomiting,  bilious  stools,  coincident  with  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  liver  and  a  febrile  state  of  short  duration.  This  is  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  bile  with  hepatic  congestion,  and  should  be  distin- 
guished from  another  variety  of  simple  jaundice,  also  frequently  accom- 
panied with  congestion,  which  is  due  to  an  intestinal  catarrh,  with  catarrh 
of  the  biliary  passages,  and  obstruction  of  the  latter  by  plugs  of  mucus. 

Most  of  the  low  infectious  fevers  of  our  climate,  variola,  typhoid 
fever,  erysipelas,  etc.,  are  accompanied  at  the  beginning  by  a  hepatic 
congestion  which  precedes  the  cloudy  sweUing  of  the  cells,  and  their 
fatty  degeneration.  This  is  a  transient  state,  soon  marked  by  the  de- 
generation of  the  cells. 

2d.  When  the  cause  of  hepatic  congestion  is  an  increase  of  the  blood 
pressure  in  the  hepatic  veins,  it  generally  manifests  itself  by  a  distension 
of  the  centra]  veins 'of  the  hepatic  lobales  and  the  capillaries  of  the 
lobule  nearest  to  the  vein,  so  that  the  inner  half  or  the  inner  two- 
thirds  of  the  lobule  is  red,  while  the  periphery  is  gray.  All  cardiac 
diseases,  but  particularly  those  affecting  the  right  and  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  stenosis  or  insufficiency,  aortic  aneurism,  chronic 
diseases  of  the  lung,  emphysema,  pulmonary  induration,  chronic  pleuritis, 
tuberculosis,  etc.,  in  which  the  cardio-pulmonary  circulation  is  interfered 
with,  have  the  same  result.  Yet  if  the  asphyxia  is  very  rapid,  as  occurs 
in  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid,  the  congestion,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
the  central  part  of  the  lobule,  is  general. 

Congestion  of  cardiac  origin  continues  as  long  as  the  cardiac  disease ; 
34 
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from  it  follows  a  series  of  nutritive  lesions  of  the  liver,  beginning  with 
a  hypertrophy,  and  terminating  in  an  atrophy  of  the  organ. 

Hypertrophied  and  congested  cardiac  liver  presents  at  first  a  smooth 
surface  ;  the  capsule  of  Glisson  is  thinned  by  distension  ;  upon  making 
a  section  of  the  organ,  the  lobules  appear  larger  than  normal ;  in  their 
central  zone,  occupying  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  lobule,  they  are  of 
a  very  uniform  deep  red  color,  resembling  mahogany  red,  while  their 
peripheral  zone  is  gray  and  opa(jue.  At  the  points  where  the  section 
passes  through  and  parallel  with  the  divisions  of  the  hepatic  vein,  there  is 
seen  a  leaf-like  figure  with  red  branches  surrounded  by  gray  zones.  If 
the  section  is  made  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  hepatic  veins,  there 
are  seen  regular  circles  having  red  centres,  while  the  periphery  is  gray. 
This  distribution  of  red  and  gray  in  the  same  lobule  is  evidently  what 
caused  M.  Andral  to  believe  in  the  normal  existence  of  two  diiferent  sub- 
stances in  the  liver.  The  coloration  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
nutmeg,  and  the  lesion  has  been  named  nutmecj  liver  or  cardiac  liver. 
The  latter  name  is  not  absolutely  correct,  since  the  lesion  also  occurs  in 
pulmonary  diseases. 

An  examination  of  a  thin  section  of  such  a  pathological  liver  shows  at 
the  centre  of  the  red  part  the  central  vein  much  dilated.  Sometimes  its 
opening  may  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  The  remainder  of  the  red 
region  of  the  lobule  has  the  capillaries  very  much  dilated,  two  or  three 

Fig.  288. 


Section  of  a  portion  of  a  hepatic  lobule  in  a  case  of  congestion  due  to  cardiac  disease.  The  hepatic 
cells,  ft,  are  atrophied,  whilst  the  capillary  vessels,  s,  are  greatly  dilated  and  filled  with  blood 
corpuscles.    The  hepatic  cells  have  entirely  disappeared  at  some  points,  as  at  t.     X  250. 

times  larger  than  normal,  and  filled  with  blood.  The  hepatic  cells  be- 
tween the  dilated  capillaries  are  flattened  and  atrophied.  They  possess 
a  nucleus,  but  their  protoplasm  is  finely  granular,  and  very  frequently 
contains  brown  pigment  granules  of  haematin.  Crystals  of  hsematoidin 
have  been  met  with,  and  some  cells  contain  yellow  granules  of  bile  pig- 
ment. These  may  be  found  in  the  centre  as  well  as  in  the  peripheral 
region  of  the  red  portion  of  the  lobule. 
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At  its  peripheral  gray  portion  the  lobule  consists  of  capillaries,  normal 
in  size  or  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  of  fatty  infiltrated  cells. 
The  cells  contain  large  granules  or  one  or  two  oil  drops  which  distend 
and  give  them  a  spherical  shape. 

Such  is  the  first  stage  of  the  lesion ;  the  hepatic  blood  distends  the 
central  vein  and  central  capillaries  of  the  lobule,  the  cells  are  infiltrated 
■with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  atrophied,  while  the  portal 
blood  stagnates  at  the  periphery  and  surcharges  the  peripheral  cells 
■with  the  fat  derived  from  digestion. 

Other  lesions  soon  follow  :  the  dilated  capillaries,  after  the  more  or 
less  atrophic  destruction  of  the  cells  separating  them,  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  one  another ;  their  walls  are  separated  only  by  the  normal 
connective  tissue  surrounding  them,  and  perhaps  by  flattened  hepatic  cells 
still  possessing  a  nucleus.  These  dilated  capillaries,  filled  with  blood, 
form  in  the  red  portion,  at  its  centre  or  irregularly  disseminated,  small 
foci  which  very  much  resemble  hsemic  tumors  of  the  liver,  but,  in  the 
latter,  the  vascular  cavities  are  much  larger. 

Upon  section  of  the  nutmeg  liver,  the  red  points  appear  as  distinctly 
reticulated  spaces,  whose  meshes  are  filled  with  blood  corpuscles. 

Later,  the  liver,  originally  hypertrophied,  becomes  smaller  ;  it  is  atro- 
phied (red  atrophy).  Its  surface  is  now  a  little  granular.  Upon  section 
of  the  organ,  the  lobules  appear  smaller  than  normal.  The  red  substance 
seems  at  first  more  unequally  distributed,  although  it  is  still  in  reality 
always  limited  to  the  centre  of  the  lobule;  but  the  lobules  being  smaller, 
the  difl'erence  in  the  color  of  their  centre  and  periphery  is  more  difiicult 
to  appreciate  by  the  unaided  eye  ;  again,  there  is  now  always  a  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue  around  the  central  veins  of  the  lobules 
and  the  sub-hepatic  vein ;  this  tissue  is  also  uniformly  colored  red.  Sec- 
tions of  these  livers,  examined  microscopically,  present  a  zone  of  newly- 
formed  connective  tissue  around  the  central  dilated  vein.  In  this  zone 
of  fibrillar  tissue  there  exist  cells  with  an  oval  nucleus.  The  hepatic 
cells  are  atrophied,  finely  granular,  and  often  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
albuminous  and  fatty  granules.  The  capillaries  are  not  always  so  much 
dilated  as  in  the  preceding  stage.  This  state  constitutes  a  sclerosis 
around  the  hepatic  vein,  or,  better,  a  peri-phlebitis,  a  thickening  of  the 
external  coat  of  the  vessel. 

In  such  cases  a  true  cirrhosis  is  said  to  exist,  comparable  to  cirrhosis 
of  alcoholic  origin ;  the  lesion  is  not  frequent.  Recently,  however,  at 
the  autopsy  of  a  woman  who  died  with  stenosis  and  double  insufiiciency 
of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  orifices,  we  found  the  peri-lobular  vessels  also 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  sclerosis.  There  was  around  some  (not  all)  of 
the  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  fibroid  connective  tisstie  con- 
taining cells  of  this  tissue  and  forming,  upon  section,  small  circles  inclosing 
both  the  hepatic  arterioles  and  small  branches  of  the  biliary  canals  which 
accompany  the  portal  vein  ;  but  the  new  connective  tissue  did  not  form 
perfect  circles  around  each  hepatic  lobule,  as  seen  in  well-marked  cir- 
rhosis. This  red  atrophy  of  the  liver  has  been  differently  interpreted  by 
writers.  Rokitansky  considers  it  a  method  of  recovery  from  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  This  does  not  seem  probable,  since  re- 
coveries from  acute  yellow  atrophy  seldom  occur,  and  an  examination 
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of  the  changes  in  the  liver  of  animals  poisoned  hj  phosphorus  shows  a 
complete  regeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells  after  their  destruction  by  fatty 
degeneration. 

As  a  consequence  of  hepatic  congestion,  from  stasis  of  the  blood  either 
in  the  heart  or  in  the  venous  branches  and  capillaries  of  the  liver,  there 
is  always  great  interference  with  the  circulation  of  those  organs,  the  venous 
blood  of  which  flows  into  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  There  result 
sanguineous  engorgements  of  the  spleen,  stomach,  intestines  reaching  the 
rectum,  often  producing  varicose  dilatations  of  the  veins  of  these  parts, 
varices  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  intestines,  hemorrhoids,  etc.  At  times  ecchymoses  are  seen,  particu- 
larly in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  When  these  pathological 
occurrences  exist,  there  is  present  during  life  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine,  a  condition  chalracterized  by  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  at  times  by  a  yellowish  coloration  of  the  sclerotic,  and  finally 
by  a  certain  amount  of  ascites.  These  symptoms  are  always  present,  in  a 
varying  degree,  in  patients  afiected  with  cardiac  lesions  and  red  atrophy 
of  the  liver. 

A  very  curious  and  unfrequent  phenomenon  is  sometimes  observed  in 
similar  cases,  which  consists  in  a  pulsation  of  the  liver.  These  pulsations, 
synchronous  with  the  venous  pulse  of  the  heart,  were  referred  by  Potain 
to  an  insufiiciency  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  may  be  due  to  traumatism.  Sometimes  the 
injury  is  so  severe  as  to  cause  a  bruising  of  the  hepatic  substance,  with 
ecchymoses,  and  even  resultant  abscesses.  In  the  rare  atheromatous 
lesions  of  the  portal  vein,  infiltrations  of  blood  are  met  with  after  perfo- 
ration. There  may  be  an  aneurismal  dilatation  and  rupture  of  the  he- 
patic artery  of  which  Lebert  has  reported  an  example. 

Thus,  it  is  found  that  congestion  of  the  liver  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  all  nutritive  lesions  of  that  organ,  inflammations,  cirrhoses,  tumors, 
etc.,  and  it  may  constitute  of  itself  a  permanent  morbid  state,  particu- 
larly in  cardiac  diseases. 

Hepatitis. 

Three  principal  varieties  of  hepatitis  are  recognized:  parenchymatous 
hepatitis,  especially  characterized  by  lesions  of  the  hepatic  cells,  suppu- 
rative hepatitis,  and  interstitial  hepatitis  or  cirrhosis. 

A.  Parenchymatous  Hepatitis. — The  word  hepatitis  although  ob- 
jectionable because  suggestive  of  inflammation,  which  in  reality  may 
perhaps  have  no  existence  in  some  of  these  cases,  has  been  long  used  by 
writers.     It  is  on  that  account  that  we  retain  it. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  the  best  determined 
is  that  known  as  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  which  corresponds  in 
symptoms  to  grave  or  hemorrhagic  icterus,  typhoid  icterus.  The  symp- 
toms of  this  afl'ection,  which  frequently  begins  as  a  simple  jaundice,  and 
afterwards  breaks  out  with  fever,  hemorrhages,  delirium,  and  coma,  soon 
terminate  in  death. 

These  symptoms,  however,  do  not  always  correspond  to  acute  yellow 
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atrophy  of  the  liver.  They  are  seen  in  a  number  of  liver  diseases  accom- 
panied with  retention  of  bile.  According  to  some  writers,  sometimes  in 
idiopathic  icterus  followed  by  grave  symptoms,  there  are  found  at  the 
autopsy  none  of  the  characteristic  lesions  of  acute  atrophy.  In  our  own 
observations,  however,  we  have  always  found  the  characteristic  lesions, 
when  a  fatal  idiopathic  icterus  had  been  the  cause  of  death. 

In  patients,  observed  during  the  short  duration  of  their  disease,  it  may 
be  demonstrated  that  the  liver,  of  normal  or  increased  size  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  malady,  diminishes  in  volume  during  the  course  of  the  afi'ec- 
tion.  At  the  autopsy,  the  liver  is  more  or  less  atrophied,  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  disease;  it  is  softer  than  normal;  the  greater  the 
atrophy  the  more  the  softening.  The  capsule  of  Glisson  may  be  pinched 
up  between  the  fingers.  When  the  liver  is  taken  in  the  hands,  its  soft- 
ness and  flabbiness  can  be  best  appreciated.  It  feels  like  a  semi-fluid 
mass.  The  color  of  its  surface  is  like  yellow  ochre;  upon  section  the 
same  color  and  softness  are  found,  and  it  presents  a  homogeneous  sur- 
face owing  to  the  hepatic  lobules  being  uniformly  colored. 

The  gall-bladder  and  biliary  canals  contain  very  little  bile,  or  bile 
which  is  slightly  colored,  or  at  times  even  colorless.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  fluid  obtained  by  scraping,  shows  a  small  number  of 
hepatic  cells  of  normal  size  and  shape,  containing  fine  albuminous,  fatty 
and  numerous  yellow  biliary  pigment  granules.  Most  of  the  cells  are 
very  much  smaller  than  normal ;  their  edges  are  thin ;  they  are  broken 
into  fragments,  and  the  granular  protoplasm  of  the  fragments  contains 
fatty  and  biliary  granules.  In  places  where  the  softening  is  very  great, 
none  of  the  hepatic  cells  have  retained  their  physiological  shape  or  size. 
The  fluid  scraped  from  these  places  contains  only  small  masses  of  granu- 
lo-fatty  and  pigmented  substance,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  not 
always  a  nucleus.  The  latter  has  been  set  free  through  the  softening  of 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  as  well  as  by  the  mechanical  force  employed 
in  the  method  of  preparation. 

According  to  most  pathological  anatomists,  the  peripheral  connective 
tissue  of  the  lobules  and  that  accompanying  the  capillaries  of  the  lobules 
undergoes  an  albumino-fibrinous  infiltration,  in  which  are  found  escaped 
lymph  cells.  This  inflammation  of  the  peripheral  connective  tissue  of  the 
lobule  is  the  initial  lesion  of  atrophy,  according  to  Winiwarter,  who  has 
seen  a  patient  who  died  twenty-four  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  also  thinks,  with  Holm  and  Hiittenbrenner,  that  the  segment- 
ation of  the  hepatic  cells  leads  to  their  transformation  into  connective- 
tissue  cells.  This  we  believe  to  be  an  error.  We  have  never  seen 
thickening  or  notable  inflammation  of  the  peri-lobular  connective  tissue  in 
this  disease. 

At  the  autopsy  of  one  case,  we  observed  around  the  hepatic  lobules  the 
network  of  biliary  canals  penetrating  into  the  external  third  or  half  of 
the  lobule.  In  this  case  the  acute  yellow  atrophy  was  chronic  and  had 
reached  to  a  very  advanced  stage  in  the  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells. 
Thin  sections  showed  the  canals  in  the  midst  of  a  fibroid  tissue.  The 
hepatic  cells  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  there  remained  only  the  capil- 
laries and  fibrous  framework  of  the  lobule.  The  larger  interlobular  bil- 
iary canals  were  characterized  by  the  existence  of  a  structureless   mem- 
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brane  lined  by  small  cubical  epithelial  cells.  From  these  canals  smaller 
canals  had  their  origin,  in  which  the  membrane  was  more  difficult  to  see, 
and  which  were  lined  and  entirely  filled  with  the  same  cubical  or  more 
flattened  cells.  These  canals  formed  a  very  distinct  network  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  lobule  from  which  the  hepatic  cells  had  disappeared,  and 
their  cells,  which  neither  contained  pigment  nor  fat  granules,  were  dis- 
tinctly stained  with  carmine.  They  could  not  be  mistaken  for  hepatic 
cells  or  bloodvessels.  This  demonstration  of  intra-lobular  biliary  canals 
in  man  was  of  importance,  since  up  to  that  time  they  had  not  then  been 
injected  in  the  normal  state,  and  their  structure  had  been  unknown, 
although  it  had  been  believed  that  they  did  not  differ  from  those  in  the 
same  location  in  animals.  Were  these  canals  normal,  and  visible  only  in 
consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  hepatic  cells,  or  were  they  altered 
canals  dilated  and  filled  with  epithelial  cells  which  do  not  normally  exist 
there  ?     We  are  inclined  to  accept  the  latter  view. 

Another  examination  of  a  liver  from  a  case  of  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
showed  the  cells,  although  granular,  to  be  infiltrated  with  pigment  and 
partly  atrophied,  but  not  destroyed.  The  biliary  canals  did  not  present 
any  alteration  ;  the  peri-lobular  connective  tissue  was  neither  thickened 
nor  inflamed. 

The  blood  in  this  affection  is  very  much  richer  in  corpuscles  than  in 
the  normal  condition  ;  it  not  only  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  urea  than 
physiological  blood,  but  also  a  quantity  of  the  less  completely  oxidized 
albuminous  products,  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  xanthin.  These  substances 
exist  in  considerable  amount  in  the  blood  of  the  veins  of  the  liver  as 
well  as  in  the  general  circulation.  The  liver  does  not  perform  its  haema- 
topoietic functions,  the  incomplete  combustion  of  albuminoid  substances 
leaves  a  residue — leucin,  tyrosin,  and  xanthin. 

These  same  substances  are  found  in  the  urine,  which  is  sometimes  albu- 
minous, contains  less  urea  than  normal,  and  is  loaded  with  bile  and  the 
coloring  substances  of  the  blood.  The  urine,  tinted  by  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood,  does  not  always  contain  distinguishable  red  blood 
corpuscles. 

The  spleen  is  constantly  swollen  and  softened. 

The  heart  is  flabby,  its  muscular  tissue  is  in  a  state  of  fatty  degene- 
ration. 

The  kidneys  are  always  altered  in  icterus  ;  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
tubules  are,  in  places,  infiltrated  with  biliary  granules,  and  the  tubules 
contain  hyaline  casts,  in  which  are  inclosed  biliary  granules,  and  which  are 
covered  by  pigmented  cells.  Again,  in  many  cases  in  which  albuminuria 
may  or  may  not  exist,  during  life,  the  cells  in  some  of  the  tubules  of  the 
cortical  substance  are  found  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  other 
words,  there  exists  a  slight  catarrhal  or  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

These  lesions  of  the  solids  and  fluids  may  seem  to  explain  the  symp- 
toms observed  in  grave  icterus.  They  consist  especially  in  the  alteration 
of  the  blood.  The  latter  is  poor  in  red  corpuscles,  and  it  contains  bili- 
ary coloring  matter,  an^  a  quantity  of  imperfectly  oxidized  albuminous 
products,  whose  presence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  liver  does  not  per- 
fectly perform  its  functions,  and  also  that  the  products  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells  are  taken  up  by  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
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The  lesions  of  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  heart,  are  the  result  of  this 
changed  composition  of  the  blood. 

The  symptoms  of  grave  icterus  have  been  attributed  to  uraemia,  but 
they  are  very  diiferent  from  the  latter.  They  have  been  attributed  to 
cholaemia  or  choletoxsemia,  or  poisoning  by  the  bile,  a  theory  based  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  bile  does  not  pass  into  the  biliary  passages,  and  that 
its  materials  accumulate  in  the  blood.  But,  if  this  were  true,  every 
retention  of  bile  should  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomena.  Finally  they 
have  been  attributed  to  poisoning  of  the  blood  by  cholesterin  (A.  Flint). 
The  cholesterin,  a  product  produced  from  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  is 
eliminated  by  the  bile  ;  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  function 
of  the  liver,  it  accumulates  in  the  blood.  But  the  same  objection  may 
be  applied  here  as  in  the  case  of  cholaemia.  Vulpian  regards  grave 
icterus  as  the  result  of  a  poisoning  of  the  blood  by  numerous  products, 
due  to  the  derangement  of  the  haematopoietic  function  of  the  liver,  to 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  several  principles  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  nitrogenized  and  biliary  substances.  These  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  account  for  all  the  nervous  phenomena  of  icterus 
and  the  hemorrhages,  as  well  as  for  the  anatomical  lesions  of  other  viscera. 
In  regard  to  the  initial  lesion  of  the  liver,  we  are  without  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  its  cause. 

Grave  idiopathic  icterus  may  be  connected  with  acute  yellow  atrophy 
as  we  have  seen,  and  with  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  observed  in  certain 
poisonings  and  in  grave  typhoid  fever.  By  a  number  of  its  symptoms 
and  anatomical  lesions,  phosphorus  poisoning  is  closely  related  to  grave 
icterus.  But  in  this  poisoning,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  predomi- 
nates. In  poisoning  bj  antimony  and  arsenic,  the  change  in  the  hepatic 
cells  is  comparable  to  that  produced  by  phosphorus,  but  is  less  intense. 

The  infectious  diseases,  the  icterus,  with  heematuria,  of  warm  countries, 
the  febrile  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  present  different 
degrees  of  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  which  vary  according  to  the  disease 
and  its  intensity.  The  lesions  of  parenchymatous  hepatitis  are  comparable 
to  those  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  but  they  are  less  intense  and  less  per- 
fectly marked.  Thus  in  icterus  with  hsematuria,  the  liver,  after  having 
been  congested  and  ecchymosed,  passes  to  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
its  cells,  characterized  to  the  unaided  eye  by  a  yellowish  tint.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  yellow  fever. 

In  the  liver  of  typhoid  fever,  there  is  frequently  observed  at  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  second  week  a  condition  of  softening,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  cloudy  swelling  and  lesions  of  the  cells  previously  de- 
scribed. Later  the  fatty  degeneration  predominates,  and  sometimes, 
at  the  end  of  the  disease,  instead  of  the  surface  being  uniform,  the 
lobules  are  red  at  their  central  part  and  gray  at  the  periphery,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  vein,  due  to  the  feeble 
contractions  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  Parenchymatous  hepatitis,  as  met 
with  in  our  climate,  generally  presents  a  state  analogous  to  that  seen 
in  the  liver  in  typhoid  fever,  with  a  greater  or  less  intensity.  In  many 
cases  the  blood  is  more  or  less  altered  in  the  same  manner  as  in  grave 
icterus,  by  the  retention  of  imperfectly  oxidized  albuminous  substances. 
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At  the  autopsy  there  is  found  a  catarrhal  or  a  slight  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  perhaps  accompanied  by  albuminuria,  and  there  are  parenchy- 
matous lesions  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles. 

B.  Purulent  Hepatitis. — This  variety  of  hepatitis  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  purulent  foci,  seldom  numerous,  either  small  and  mul- 
tiple, as  is  most  frequently  observed  in  our  climate,  or  large,  as  met  with 
in  warm  countries.  In  warm  countries  abscesses  of  the  liver  frequently 
are  the  terminations  of  hepatic  congestion  and  derangement  of  the  biliary 
secretion ;  they  accompany  dysentery  and  intermittent  fever. 

Metastatic  Abscesses  of  the  Liver. — Purulent  infection,  severe  trau- 
matism, surgical  operations,  puerperal  fever,  dysentery,  sometimes 
typhoid  fever,  and  variola  in  the  suppurative  stage,  etc.,  are  recognized 
as  causes  of  this  lesion.  In  the  latter  diseases  small  miliary  abscesses 
coexist  with  parenchymatous  hepatitis.  Their  beginning  is  character- 
ized by  a  blood-red  ecchymotic  coloration,  or  by  a  yellowish  color 
limited  to  a  hepatic  lobule.  In  the  deep  red  part,  due  to  a  filling  of 
all  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lobule  with  blood,  there  soon  appears  in 
the  middle  of  the  lobule  a  small  white  point,  which  is  a  small  drop  of 
pus  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  pus  increases,  and  suppu- 
ration soon  invades  the  greater  part  of  the  lobule.  Thin  sections  show 
the  capillary  vessels  filled  with  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles.  Around 
the  capillaries  in  the  accompanying  connective  tissue  are  seen  escaped 
white  corpuscles.  These  cellular  elements  surround  and  compress  the 
hepatic  cells,  and  cause  them  to  become  granular  and  atrophied,  and  to 
break  up  into  granular  fragments.  Their  nuclei  become  free,  or  remain 
surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm,  in  the  midst  of  pus-corpus- 
cles which  fill  the  spaces  between  the  capillaries.  The  latter  soon 
undergo  alteration,  soften  and  disintegrate  within  the  suppurating  focus, 
and  no  trace  of  them  is  found  when  the  process  has  involved  the  entire 
lobule. 

The  suppurating  foci  increase  in  size  by  union  with  neighboring  foci, 
so  as  to  form  larger  cavities  filled  with  pus.  Around  the  suppurating 
points  the  liver  is  generally  fatty,  yellowish,  and  opaque. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  indicate  the  beginning  of  metastatic  ab- 
scesses. An  investigation  of  the  anatomical  cause  and  manner  of  forma- 
tion of  these  abscesses  may  now  be  considered. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  theory  of  embolism  advanced  by 
Virchow  has  sufficed  for  most  writers.  This  theory  of  embolism  sup- 
poses that  in  consequence  of  fibrinous  coagulations  formed  in  a  vein,  and 
subsequently  transported  by  the  circulation,  small  fragments  are  arrested 
in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  and  an  abscess  ensues.  But,  in  this 
hypothesis,  local  anaemia,  by  the  interruption  of  the  passage  of  the  blood, 
should  precede  the  suppuration  in  the  part  affected,  yet  according  to  the 
previously  described  anatomical  facts  there  is  no  such  condition.  The 
congestion  was  explained  by  an  increase  of  the  pressure  in  the  collateral 
vessels;  but  this  collateral  congestion  was  insufficient,  and  scarcely 
proven.  Again,  a  coagulum  is  seldom  found  in  the  nutritive  vessel  of 
the  suppurating  part;  moreover,  the    coagulum    may  be  a  thrombus, 
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cavised  by  the  suppuration,  instead  of  an  embolus.  Where  a  vessel,  arte- 
rial or  venous,  is  found  in  a  purulent  focus,  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is 
inflamed,  infiltrated  with  lymph  cells,  and  its  calibre  is  filled  with  coagu- 
lated fibrin.  The  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  an  embolus  is^  there- 
fore, doubtful  and  difficult. 

In  the  doctrine  of  embolism  applied  to  metastatic  abscesses  of  the 
liver  there  arises  another  difficulty,  the  explanation  of  the  formation  of 
the  migrating  clot.  When,  for  example,  there  is  a  wou.nd  of  a  limb  as 
a  point  of  purulent  infection,  it  is  in  a  peripheral  vein  that  the  primary 
fibrinous  clot  forms  to  be  carried  into  the  right  auricle,  then  into  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  vein,  then  into  the  left  heart,  and  finally  into  the  liver 
by  means  of  the  hepatic  artery  ;  but  in  this  long  course  would  the  fibrin- 
ous particles  not  be  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lung  ?  Hoav  explain 
the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  liver  when  none  are  found  in  the  lung? 
The  theory  of  embolism  as  the  cause  of  hepatic  abscesses  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  in  supposing  that  the  abscesses 
have  their  origin  iu  a  lesion  of  the  organs  from  which  arise  the  radicles 
of  this  vein. 

The  theory  of  diapedesis,  or  the  passing  of  the  lymph  cell  through  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  in  suppuration,  has  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  doctrine 
of  capillary  embolism  considered  as  the  cause  of  metastatic  absce  ;scs. 

More  recently,  the  view  has  been  advanced  that  in  peripheral  suppu- 
rations there  exist  microscopic  germs,  which  are  carried  away  by  the 
blood  which  contains  more  than  a  normal  amount  of  white  corpuscles. 
These  inferior  organisms  and  white  corpuscles  are  arrested  in  the  organs 
and  occasion  small  suppurating  foci. 

No  organ  of  the  economy  is  so  much  predisposed  to  purulent  infection 
as  the  liver,  and  especially  when  the  primary  seat  of  suppurating  foci  is 
in  the  bones,  particularly  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  Magendie  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  this  marked  tendency  to  suppuration  of  the  liver 
in  wounds  of  the  head,  by  saying,  that  in  wounds  of  the  head  there 
is,  through  the  communication  of  the  blood  with  the  superior  and  inferior 
vena  cava,  a  possibility  of  a  reflux  of  blood  into  the  superior  vena  cava 
as  far  as  the  hepatic  vein.  This  hypothesis  is  contrary  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  circulation;  but  it  may  be  admitted  that  purulent  infection  is 
favored  by  the  arrangement  of  the  osseous  veins.  It  may  also  be  inferred 
that  the  diapedesis  of  the  lymph  cells  and  microcytes  contained  in  the 
blood  occurs  more  easily  at  points  where  the  circulation  is  slow.  The 
hepatic  circulation,  compiising  two  venous  systems,  must  necessarily  be  a 
slow  one,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  cause  not  only  of  the  frequency  of  me- 
tastatic abscesses  in  the  liver,  but  also  of  all  secondary  infectious  carci- 
nomatous, sarcomatous,  or  syphilitic  growths.  Such  is  the  explanation 
proposed  by  Klebs. 

Thrombosis  and  inflammation  of  the  external  and  internal  walls  of  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  study  of 
hepatic  abscesses,  since  they  are  very  frequent  and  verj  important  occur- 
rences.    They  are  met  with  under  the  following  conditions  : — ■ 

1st.  Thrombosis  and  phlebitis  of  the  portal  vein  are  observed  consecu- 
tively to  the  formation  of  metastatic  abscssses.     For  example,  an  abscess 
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of  the  liver  about  as  large  as  a  pea  or  hazel-nut,  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  miliary  abscesses,  has  its  wall  limited  by  connective  tissue,  and 
at  several  points  connected  with  one  or  more  large  interlobular  branches 
of  the  portal  vein.  Here  the  connective  tissue  which  forms  the  external 
coat  of  the  vein  is  infiltrated  Avith  pus  corpuscles ;  at  this  point  the  peri- 
phlebitis, by  continuity  of  the  inflamed  tissue  causes  an  endo-phlebitis 
and  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  vein — a  thrombus. 
This  infiltration  of  the  peripheral  connective  tissue  of  the  interlobular 
veins  and  the  resulting  suppuration,  explains  the  extension  of  the  abscesses 
to  the  neighboring  parts ;  but  the  thrombosis  and  periphlebitis  are  purely 
secondary  lesions. 

2d.  The  thrombosis  of  a  branch  of  the  portal  vein  may  be  primary, 
for  example,  in  consequence  of  a  phlebitis  of  a  branch  of  the  mesenteric 
vein,  in  intestinal  ulceration  and  the  migration  of  a  fibrinous  clot  into 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  When  this  clot  is  arrested  in  one  of  the 
hepatic  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  it  occasions,  by  the  obstruction  of 
the  vessel,  an  interference  of  the  blood  circulation  in  a  number  of  lobules. 
It  acts  as  an  embolus  and  is  followed  by  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein. 
There  occurs  in  the  part  where  the  circulation  is  arrested,  neither  intense 
congestion,  nor  hemorrhage,  nor  pus,  as  seen  at  the  beginning  of  miliary 
metastatic  abscesses,  but  a  local  anemia  of  the  part  which  is  drier, 
grayer,  and  whose  cells  have  undergone  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration. 
There  is  simply  an  infarctus,  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  spleen  and  kid- 
ney of  old  .persons,  or  seen  in  the  course  of  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart. 
In  the  liver,  these  infarcti  are  not  followed  by  suppuration  any  more 
than  they  are  in  the  kidney.  Similar  infarcti  of  the  liver  are  very  unfre- 
quent,  a  circumstance  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  liver,  when  the 
portal  vein  is  obliterated,  the  hepatic  artery  may  continue  to  nourish  the 
affected  part,  while  in  the  kidney  and  spleen  there  exists  only  one  kind 
of  nourishing  vessels,  the  renal  and  splenic  arteries.  At  least  in  our 
climate  emboli  of  the  portal  vein  seldom  seem  to  cause  abscesses  in  this 
way.  In  warm  countries,  however,  several  writers  believe  that  the  large 
abscesses  may  be  due  to  softening  and  molecular  destruction  of  a  part  of 
the  liver  in  which  the  small  portal  veins  have  been  obliterated,  for  example, 
in  the  same  manner  as  large  pulmonary  cavities  follow  the  mortification 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  lung  in  caseous  pneumonia.  We  have  had 
no  personal  experience  relative  to  this  mode  of  formation  of  large  ab- 
scesses of  the  liver,  and  the  observations  collected  in  warm  countries  are 
not  exact  enough  to  convince  us  upon  this  point. 

3d.  Purulent  inflammation  of  the  portal  vein,  or  suppurative  pyle- 
jjhlehitis,  is  better  known  to  us.  This  is  a  disease  quite  common  in  our 
climate,  and  we  have  been  able  to  study  several  examples.  In  this 
affection  the  suppuration  takes  place  within  the  portal  vein,  the  internal 
coat  of  which  is  inflamed  and  suppvirating.  This  lesion  is  the  origin  of 
abscesses  found  in  the. liver  in  these  cases.  The  abscesses  do  not  arise 
by  emboli,  but  by  a  suppurative  phlebitis. 

The  cause  of  these  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  portal  vein  is 
well  known  since  the  labors  of  Dance,  Cruveilhier,  Frerichs,  etc.,  have 
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been  published.  We  know  that  almost  always  pyle-phlebitis  is  secondary 
to  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  especially  of  the  large  intestine,  in 
typhlitis  and  dysentery.  Sometimes  it  has  been  secondary  to  an  abscess 
of  the  spleen  and  a  phlebitis  of  the  splenic  vein.  In  one  case  it  was 
provoked  by  a  fish  bone,  which  came  from  the  stomach  or  duodenum 
and  lodged  in  the  portal  vein,  A  phlebitis  of  one  of  the  afferent 
branches  of  the  trunk  of  the  vein  extends  to  the  trunk  and  hepatic 
branches  of  this  vein. 

When  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  is  opened,  it  is  found  filled  by  a 
fibrinous  coagulum  or  by  a  puriform  fluid  which  .is  continued  into  the 
hepatic  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  In  the  more  serious  cases,  the 
majority  of  the  large  branches  of  the  vein  are  filled  with  thick  pus 
mixed  with  granular  fibrin  ;  the  calibre  of  the  diseased  vessels  appears 
enlarged  ;  and  in  several  parts  of  the  liver,  along  the  bi'anches  of  the 
middle  and  small  sized  veins,  true  oval,  round,  or  irregular  abscesses 
are  found,  the  walls  of  which,  instead  of  being  formed  by  the  coats  of 
the  vein,  are  constituted  by  the  hepatic  tissue  after  the  suppurative  de- 
struction of  the  vascular  wall. 

Thin  sections  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  portal  vein,  at  a 
point  where  it  is  filled  with  pus,  including  the  vein  and  neighboring 
parts,  show  the  internal  coat  of  the  vein  thickened,  roughened,  and  infil- 
trated with  lymph  cells.  The  middle  coat  is  equally  changed,  as  is  also 
the  external  coat.  The  peri-phlebitis  extends  to  the  peripheral  connec- 
tive tissue,  the  fasciculi  of  which  are  separated  by  lymph  cells.  The 
swelling  of  the  venous  walls  and  surrounding  connective  tissue  causes 
the  vein  to  be  considerably  increased  in  size  and  to  compress  the 
neighboring  hepatic  lobules,  which  are  flattened,  as  well  as  their  cells, 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  pressure. 

In  the  parts  where  the  abscesses  are  larger  in  diameter,  the  suppu- 
rating focus,  having  first  destroyed  the  internal  coat  of  the  vein,  forms  a 
cavity  filled  with  pus.  The  middle  coat  resists  a  longer  time,  but  is  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  a  continuation  of  the  suppuration,  which  is  now 
limited  by  the  inflamed  connective  tissue  of  the  external  coat  and  the  in- 
durated hepatic  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  it. 

By  this  suppurative  and  destructive  process  of  the  walls  of  the  vein, 
the  pyle-phlebitis  may  occasion  abscesses  which  for  a  time  are  limited  by 
the  neighboring  hepatic  lobules.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  small 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  since  here  the  venous  walls  are  less  resisting 
than  in  the  large  trunks. 

Around  the  abscesses,  where  the  venous  wall  is  partly  or  completely 
destroyed,  and  further  along  the  course  of  the  diseased  venous  branches, 
there  is  always  a  new  formation  of  embryonic  connective  tissue,  which 
accompanies  the  small  divisions  of  the  portal  vein  and  surrounds  them 
like  a  sheath.  When,  therefore,  a  thin  section  of  a  liver  containing 
abscesses  is  examined,  the  prismatic  spaces  which  separate  the  lobules 
are  seen  to  be  replaced  by  a  circular  zone  of  connective  tissue  infiltrated 
with  round  cells,  in  the  middle  of  which  pass  the  inter-lobular  portal 
branch,  the  inter-lobular  biliary  canaliculi,  and  the  branch  of  the  hepatic 
artery. 
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4th.  The  portal  vein  is  not  the  only  vessel  of  the  liver  which  may  be 
the  seat  of  thrombosis  and  inflammation.  Recently  ^\e  studied  a  speci- 
men of  metastatic  abscesses  of  the  liver  secondary  to  a  fatal  paronychia 
(whitlow).  The  abscesses  measured  from  5,  10  to  15  millimetres 
in  diameter.  They  contained  a  yellowish-gray  detritus  formed  of 
granular  hepatic  cells  and  pus  corpuscles.  Surrounding  them  were 
lobules,  which,  to  the  unaided  eye,  appeared  yellowish  in  color,  and 
infiltrated  with  pus.  These  lobules  retained  their  shape  ;  the  blood 
capillaries  and  hepatic  veins,  the  central  vein  of  the  lobules  and  inter- 
lobular veins,  were  filled  and  distended  by  white  corpuscles  and  coagu- 
lated fibrin.  The  hepatic  cells  of  the  lobules  were  somewhat  atrophied, 
and,  in  places,  the  trabecule  of  hepatic  cells  were  represented  only  by 
cells  compressed  and  flattened  between  the  neighboring  capillaries. 
There  were  lymph  cells  and  fibrin  in  the  capillaries,  yet  there  was  no 
suppuration  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  of  the  capillaries.  This 
was  readily  appreciated  because  of  the  preservation  of  the  capillary 
walls  and  their  endothelial  lining,  which  separated  the  vascular  con- 
tents from  the  hepatic  cells.  Between  the  wall  of  the  capillaries  and  the 
atrophied  hepatic  cells  there  were  also  lymph  corpuscles  which  had  passed 
out  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  granular  fibrin.  The  intra-lobular  veins 
and  the  enlarged  small  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  were  also  distended 
and  filled;  their  walls  were  also  infiltrated  with  lymph  cells.  There 
was  then  a  phlebitis  and  thrombosis  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  peri- 
lobular branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery  were  normal. 
If  we  admit,  which  is  very  probable,  that  the  initial  lesion  of  the 
abscesses  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  neighboring  parts,  we 
recognize  as  a  cause  of  these  abscesses  a  thrombosis  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  lobules  and  of  the  hepatic  veins,  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
hepatic  cells  and  a  suppurative  destruction  of  all  the  parts  dep)rived  of 
blood. 

5th.  Biliary  Aigcesses. — Almost  the  only  cause  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  biliary  passages  is  the  presence  of  biliary 
calculi  in  their  interior.  The  small  calculi  resembling  sand  or  fine  gravel, 
calculi  which  are  irregular,  angular,  formed  of  pigment,  cholesterin, 
and  calcareous  salts,  and  which  exist  in  the  hepatic  canals  and  their  in- 
terlobular branches,  appear  alone  to  have  the  power  to  excite  catarrh  of 
these  canals. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  biliary  pasiages  in  the  liver  varies  in 
intensity  ;  sometimes  it  is  limited  to  the  secretion  of  a  slightly  turbid 
mucus,  colored  by  the  biliary  material,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  dilatation  of  the  canals  which  frequently  have  ampullar  en- 
largements along  their  course.  The  fluid  contains  lymph  cells,  cylindrical 
calls,  biliary  pigment,  and  fine  granules.  It  is  in  infiammatious  of  this 
kmd  that  biliary  abscesses  of  the  liver  most  frequently  occur. 

In  other  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the  biliary  passages  is  very  intense, 
and  the  dilated  canals  are  completely  and  uniformly  filled  with  a  thick, 
whitish,  opaque  fluid,  like  muco-pus  or  pus.  Only  pus  corpuscles  might 
be  expected  to  be  found  in  this  fluid,  but  these  round  cells  are  very  much 
less   numerous  than  are   the   cylindrical   cells  of  the  biliary  passages. 
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These  cells  are  frequently  altered  ;  they  are  infiltrated  and  distended 
with  a  mucous  fluid,  or  they  contain  several  nuclei. 

In  some  livers  thus  altered,  the  hepatic  ducts  are  filled  with  pus,  and 
are  freipently  as  large  as  the  finger,  at  first  sight  appearing  like  ab- 
scesses developed  in  the  parenchyma,  but  upon  opening  them  carefully,  it 
is  seen  that  the  pus  has  not  passed  beyond  the  walls  of  the  biliary  pass- 
ages. It  is  in  the  less  intense  and  slower  inflammations  rather  than  in 
these  last  cases  of  intense  inflammation,  that  we  have  met  with  biliary 
abscesses.  The  cavities  are  formed  by  dilatations  of  the  biliary  ducts, 
and  are  filled  either  with  mucus  or  muco  pus  or  pus.  Their  wall  is  either 
smooth  and  consists  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duct ;  or  it  consists 
of  connective  tissue  of  new  formation,  the  wall  of  the  duct  having  been 
destroyed  by  suppurative  inflammation,  while  the  neighboring  connective 
tissue  is  infiltrated  with  lymph  cells. 

The  fluid  within  the  abscesses  always  contains,  besides  the  lymph  cells 
and  biliary  pigment  of  a  sandy  nature,  a  varying  number  of  cylindrical 
cells.  It  is  these  free  cylindrical  cells  in  the  fluid  of  the  abscess  which 
are  characteristic  of  it.  In  true  purulent  abscesses  of  the  hepatic  sub- 
stance, atrophied,  granular  and  fatty,  hepatic  cells  may  be  met  with,  but 
cylindrical  cells  are  not  found.  Another  anatomical  characteristic  of 
these  abscesses  is,  that  they  communicate  with  the  biliary  canals. 

Large  Abscesses  of  the  Liver. — ^Idiopathic  abscesses  of  the  liver  of  a 
large  size,  are  seldom  seen  in  this  climate.  Whether  they  arise  from  an 
embolus  or  thrombus  of  the  portal  vein  which  completely  interrupts  the 
circulation,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known.  The  necrosed  tissue  is  subse- 
quently softened,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  purulent  inflammatory  zone,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  necrosed  and  bloodless  part  is  ultimately  trans- 
formed into  a  large  abscess. 

Any  of  the  acting  causes  which  have  been  previously  mentioned  may, 
in  warm  climates,  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  large  abscesses  ;  even 
intermittent  fevers,  long-continued  congestions,  or  imperfect  secretion  of 
bile  may  in  warm  countries  develop  abscesses  of  the  liver. 

These  abscesses  have  irregular  walls  which  are  formed  of  hepatic  tissue. 
The  thick  pus  contained  in  them  is  yellowish  in  color  and  granular,  is 
composed  of  Ivmph  corpuscles,  and  altered  hepatic  cells.  A  few  pulpy, 
softened  fragments  of  hepatic  tissue  infiltrated  with  pus  are  found  adher- 
ing to  the  wall  of  the  abscess.  This  is  the  first  stage  in  the  formation 
of  the  abscess.  Later  the  surface  of  the  cavity  becomes  smoother,  when 
all  the  suppurative  jDarts  of  the  liver  are  softened  and  detached ;  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  abscess  is  then  formed  of  embryonic  connective 
tissue,  which  surrounds  the  abscess  and  extends,  for  some  distance,  along 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  inter-lobular  tissue.  This  wall  of  em- 
bryonic tissue  is  more  or  less  vascular,  and  its  surface  is  more  or  less 
irregular  ;  at  times  its  surface  presents  true  granulations  ;  it  then  con- 
stitutes a  soft  pyogenic  membrane,  analogous  to  that  which  covers  ulcers. 
The  abscess  may  subsequently  increase  in  size  from  the  suppuration  of 
the  pyogenic  membrane  and  surrounding  inflamed  connective  tissue.  As 
this  tissue  is  continuous  with  the  peripheral  connective  tissue  of  the  por- 
tal vein,  there  is  always  a  peri-phlebitis,  and  generally  also  an  endo- 
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phlebitis,  with  the  formation,  at  the  inflamed  point,  of  a  fibrinous  clot. 
All  this  tissue  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  suppuration,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  abscess  may  be  enlarged  by  a  lateral  extension  along 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  It  is  also  readily  understood  how  a 
phlebitis  may  be  excited  secondarily  in  a  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  and 
become  the  starting  point  of  one  or  more  secondary  abscesses  in  the 
proximity  of  the  primary  abscess. 

The  internal  wall  of  the  abscess  is  gray,  or  pinkish-gray,  in  color. 
Cruveilhier  has  seen  gangrenous  abscesses.  It  is  possible  that  a  true 
gangrene  due  to  interruption  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  may  be  pre- 
sent at  the  beginning  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  abscesses  ;  but  the 
changes  of  color  in  the  connective  tissue  and  glandular  tissue  surrounding 
the  abscesses,  described  by  writers,  should  be  mistrusted.  The  slaty  or 
greenish  colorations  are  almost  always  the  effect  of  post-mortem  decom- 
position which  occurs  so  rapidly  in  tropical  climates. 

When  the  abscess  ceases  to  enlarge,  the  pyogenic  membrane  becomes 
smoother,  more  fibrous,  and  the  neighboring  connective  tissue  is  thick- 
ened and  becomes  more  dense.  There  is  now  a  true  fibrous  membrane, 
which  is  frequently  quite  thick  and  tough,  formed  of  layers  of  connec- 
tive tissue  ;  we  have  in  this  case  a  true  encysted  abscess. 

In  the  more  chronic  abscesses  the  pus  varies  in  color  from  yellowish- 
brown  to  chocolate,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  blood,  and  the  fatty, 
granular  infiltration  of  the  lymph  cells. 

These  large  abscesses  may  be  located  in  any  part  of  the  liver ;  but 
they  are  more  frequently  found  in  the  right  lobe,  and  especially  in  its 
thicker  part — that  is,  at  its  right  extremity,  or  upon  its  superior  surface, 
near  the  diaphragm.  They  have,  like  all  collections  of  fluid  with  equal 
pressure  upon  their  walls,  a  tendency  to  assume  a  spherical  shape  when 
they  are  chronic.  The  hepatic  tissue  is  easily  pushed  aside  and  flat- 
tened by  the  pressure  of  the  abscess. 

The  amount  of  fluid,  as  well  as  the  size  and  number  of  abscesses, 
varies  very  much.  The  largest  are  generally  single  ;  they  may  contain 
from  100  grammes  to  one  or  even  two  litres  of  fluid. 

By  its  development  and  progress,  an  abscess  at  the  periphery  of  the  liver 
has  a  tendency  to  open  spontaneously  ;  most  frequently  it  points  upon  the 
superior  surface  of  the  liver  at  the  diaphragm,  or  at  the  border  of  the 
true  or  false  ribs,  or  a  little  below  upon  the  abdominal  wall.  When  the 
abscess  is  covered  only  by  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and  is  thus  connected 
with  the  peritoneum,  there  occurs  a  local  peritonitis,  and  the  presence  of 
the  abscess  is  soon  made  known  by  the  oedema  of  the  abdominal  or  tho- 
racic walls,  and  by  the  sensation  of  fluctuation.  If  the  abscess  now 
breaks  into  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  its  wall,  it  may  occasion  the 
formation  of  purulent  sinuses,  which  may  pass  along  the  false  ribs  and 
extend  upon  the  side  as  far  as  to  the  axilla,  or  anteriorly  to  the  middle 
of  the  thorax.  These  collections  of  pus  should  be  soon  opened,  or  if  the 
diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  well  established,  an  adhesive  peritoni- 
tis and  opening  of  the  abscess  should  be  caused  by  the  application  of 
Vienna  paste. 

When  the  abscess  points  at  the  diaphragm,  it  may  occasion  beneath 
the  latter  an  adhesive  peritonitis,  and  an  adhesive  pleuritis  above  it,  with 
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a  pneumonia  at  the  same  point,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  may, 
after  the  destructive  suppuration  of  the  diaphragm,  inflamed  pleura  and 
lung,  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  a  bronchus.  This  termination,  as 
well  as  that  externally  through  the  abdominal  wall,  is  one  of  the  most 
fortunate,  not  more  than  one-half  being  fatal. 

But  instead  of  causing  an  adhesive  pleuritis,  the  hepatic  abscess  may 
occasioa  a  pleuritis  with  considerable  effusion,  when  the  abscess  perfo- 
rates the  diaphragm,  and  is  emptied  into  the  pleural  cavity.  This 
purulent  pleuritis  may  occasion  a  pneumonia  and  a  perforation  of  the 
lung,  through  which  the  abscess  may  be  evacuated.  But  this  method  of 
evacuation  of  the  pus  is  not  so  favorable  as  the  preceding,  since  it  leaves 
behind  a  pleuritic  cavity  which  is  only  imperfectly  emptied,  and  often  a 
purulent  collection,  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  liver,  remains.  In 
these  several  cavities  are  contained  a  sanious  fluid  and  gases,  which  give 
the  same  physical  signs  as  pyo-pneumo-thorax. 

The  abscesses  may  also  open  into  the  peritoneum  and  excite  a  fatal 
peritonitis ;  or  into  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  or  colon.  They  have 
very  rarely  opened  into  the  pericardium,  causing  immediate  death;  or 
into  the  biliary  canals  and  bladder,  which  is  very  fortunate,  since  from 
here  the  pus  may  escape  into  the  intestine. 

Finally,  the  liver  may  be  ulcerated  when  it  forms  part  of  the  base  of 
a  gastric  ulcer.  From  the  effects  of  the  gastric  juice  the  hepatic  tissue 
is  broken  down,  and  there  results  a  loss  of  substance.  The  trabeculae 
of  connective  tissue,  which  extend  from  the  base  of  the  ulcer  around  the 
neighboring  hepatic  lobules,  are  hypertrophied,  thus  constituting  a  kind 
of  localized  cirrhosis  in  the  proximity  of  the  ulcer. 

Interstitial  Hepatitis  or  Gh-rhosis. — Interstitial  hepatitis  or  cirrhosis 
is  characterized  histologically  by  a  new  formation  of  embryonic  or  adult 
connective  tissue.  To  the  unaided  eye  it  is  seen  as  an  induration  with 
hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  the  organ,  generally  accompanied  by  a 
granular  condition  of  the  surface. 

The  lesions  in  interstitial  hepatitis  are  very  variable  both  as  to  ex- 
tent and  cause.  Different  cases  of  cirrhosis,  at  first  sight,  may  have 
little  resemblance  one  with  another,  especially  if  judged  from  the  shape, 
color,  and  size  of  the  organ.  This,  however,  is  so  of  all  chronic  diseases, 
which  develop  slowly  from  different  or  variously  acting  causes. 

Partial  Cirrhosis. — Interstitial  hepatitis  is  associated  with  a  number  of 
tumors  and  lesions  of  the  liver.  It  is  then  often  limited  in  extent.  Thus 
all  tumors  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue,  such  as  tubercles,  gummata, 
fibrous  cysts  developed  around  hydatids,  abscesses,  angiomata,  etc., 
are  surrounded  by  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  interlobular  connective-tissue  septa.  When,  as  at  times 
occurs,  an  eruption  of  miliary  tubercle  or  of  small  gummata  in  new- 
born children  is  diflused  throughout  the  liver,  there  naturally  follows  a 
variety  of  cirrhosis,  which  extends  through  the  greater  part  of  the  organ. 
Sometimes,  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  biliary  canals  or  portal  ves- 
sels, the  connective  tissue  which  accompanies  them  is  also  seen  to  be 
inflamed  and  thickened.      This  occurs  in  inflammation  from  the  presence 
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of  calculi  in  the  biliary  canals,  in  pyle-phlebitis,  etc.  We  have  several 
times  observed  cases  of  pigmented  liver,  in  consequence  of  malarial 
cachexia  and  melansemia  in  children.  In  two  cases  the  blood  in  the  por- 
tal vein  was  loaded  with  white  corpuscles  containing  black  pigment.  In 
one  the  wall  of  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vem  was  thick- 
ened, especially  the  external  coat,  in  which  were  seen  flat  or  stellate 
cells  containing  black  pigment.  The  connective  tissue  around  the  lobules 
was  almost  everywhere  more  marked  than  normal,  and  was  also  pigmented. 
In  another  case,  all  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  were  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  embryonic  connective  tissue  containing  pigment  in  a  few  of  the  cells. 
Upon  section  of  the  liver,  small  islands,  rich  in  round  cells,  were  seen. 
In  the  middle  of  these  islands  was  found  the  section  of  a  small  vein. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  irritation  of  the  vascular  walls  which  was 
caused  by  the  black  pigment  carried  by  the  blood,  and  which  extended 
by  continuity  of  tissue  to  the  neighboring  connective  tissue.  The  pig- 
mented embryonic  cells  Avhich  were  found  in  this  tissue  may  also  be 
considered  as  pigmented  white  corpuscles  escaped  from  the  portal  vessels. 
By  reviewing  the  cases  in  which  chronic  infl.ammation  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue  occurs  sometimes  around  the  biliary  canals,  sometimes  around 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  in  pyle-phleljitis,  in  malarial  cachexia, 
sometimes  around  the  hepatic  vein,  as  has  been  mentioned  under  red 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  it  is  seen  that  there  exists  a  variety  of  cirrhosis  in 
which  the  zones  of  new  connective  tissue  surround  the  branches  of  the  dif- 
ferent vascular  systems  of  the  liver.  The  portal  veins,  biliary  canals,  and 
hepatic  veins  may  thus  be  accompanied  by  sheaths  of  fibrous  tissue,  either 
in  a  portion  or  throughout  the  whole  of  the  liver.  These  partial  cirrhoses 
are  very  frequent,  and  upon  section  of  the  liver  are  characterized,  to  the 
unaided  eye,  by  small  grayish  points  or  zones  which  surround  the  vessels  ; 
but  a  more  minute  examination  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  whether 
it  is  the  biliary  canals  or  the  bloodvessels  which  are  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

General  Cirrliosis. — The  cirrhoses  which  involve  the  entire  liver  are 
generally  due  to  alcoholism  or  to  syphilis.  Sometimes  they  follow  inter- 
mittent fevers,  or  a  residence  in  warm  climates,  in  patients  in  whom 
alcoholism  has  had  considerable  influence  in  connection  with  fever  or 
with  dysentery. 

From  the  efl'ects  of  repeated  congestions,  and  of  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  passing  of  alcohol  through  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  during 
digestion,  there  results  a  permanent  inflammatory  state  of  the  connective 
tissue  in  contact  with  the  vascular  walls.  Around  the  interlobular  ves- 
sels, in  the  prismatic  spaces  which  separate  the  lobules,  there  are  now 
seen  areas  of  tissue  rich  in  white  corpuscles ;  this  tissue  is  continued  around 
the  entire  lobule.  This  alteration  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  all 
the  different  varieties  of  cirrhosis. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  lesions  of  all  cirrhotic  livers  follow 
the  same  regular  course.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  liver  is  smooth  upon 
its  surface  (^hepatitis  glabra  of  Klebs),  and  is  either  hypertrophied  or 
normal  in  size.  In  other  autopsies,  the  organ,  either  much  hypertrophied 
or  of  ordinary  size,  has   a  granular  surface.     Finally  in  cases  which 
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serve  as  a  type  for  the  first  descriptions  of  cirrhosis,  the  gland  is  both 
atrophied  and  granular. 

To  these  differences  in  size  and  shape  of  the  liver,  are  to  be  added  the 
changes  in.  the  hepatic  cells,  which  are  sometimes  fatty,  sometimes  infil- 
trated with  bile  or  blood  pigment,  causing  a  red,  yellow,  or  greenish 
coloration  of  the  liver. 

A.  Cirrhotic  Liver  with  a  smooth  surface. — The  liver  may  have  pre- 
served its  normal  size  and  shape.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and,  upon  sec- 
tion, it  presents  varying  appearances  ;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  uniform  yellow- 
ish-brown, or  it  offers  yellowish  or  gray  points,  or  the  periphery  of  the 
lobules  presents  reddish  lines  which  become  gray  and  semi-transparent 
after  washing.  The  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  nail  is  variable,  at 
times  the  tissue  is  firm,  or  it  breaks  down  quite  readily.  In  examining 
thin  sections  with  the  microscope,  the  prismatic  spaces  which  separate  the 


Induratiug  inflammation  of  the  liver,  fli'st  stage,  a.  Lnmen  of  interlobular  vessels  in  whose 
environs  there  is  a  small-celled  infiltration,  b.  Lumina  of  intralobular  vessels.  X  30*^-  {Kind- 
fieisck.) 

lobules  are  thickened  and  show  round  embryonic  cells.  When  the  process 
is  recent,  as  in  newly  born  syphilitic  children,  or  in  adults  where  death  has 
resulted  from  some  other  cause  than  the  liver  lesion,  the  peri-lobular  tissue 
is  slightly  resisting,  since  it  is  composed  mostly  of  cellular  elements  and 
contains  few  fibres.  We  have  examined  several  cases  of  this  kind  in 
children,  and  have  seen  embryonic  tissue  following  the  capillaries  of  the 
portal  vein  in  the  interior  of  the  lobules  between  the  hepatic  cells.  There 
is  now  a  diffused  hepatitis  involving  to  a  certain  extent  the  lobules  as 
well  as  the  interlobular  tissue.  In  the  variety  of  syphilitic  liver  described 
byGubler  (miliary  interstitial  hepatitis),  the  small  semi-transparent  or 
yellow  granulations,  which  are  seen  by  the  unaided  eye,  consist  of  a  col- 
lection of  small  embryonic  cells.  They  are  small  gummatous  nodules. 
Frequently  there  is  seen  in  the  liver  of  newly  born  children  a  similar 
35 
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naked-eye  appearance,  -which  is  due  simply  to  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
hepatic  cells. 

The  cirrhotic  liver  -with  a  smooth  surface  occurring  in  adults,  may  or 
may  not  be  hypertrophied.  It  is  generally  indurated  and  resists  pressure 
by  the  nail.  This  is  owing  to  the  new  connective  tissue  which  separates 
the  lobules,  being  dense,  and  consisting  of  fibres.  While  the  friable  tissue 
of  recent  cirrhosis  is  embryonic,  composed  of  vessels  with  embryonic 
walls,  and  round  cells  with  a  soft  fibrillar  intercellular  substance,  the  tis- 
sue of  chronic  cirrhosis  consists  of  a  dense,  fibrous  substance,  composed  of 
longitudinal  fibres  or  of  a  laminated  network  of  fibres.  Between  the 
fibres  are  found  flat  cells,  and  frequently  also  numerous  round  cells  anal- 
ogous to  lymph  corpuscles  are  seen,  possessing  a  single  nucleus,  and 
situated  between  the  fibres,  or  in  round,  oval,  or  elongated  spaces 
with  the  fibres  arranged  in  a  network  between  them  (Hayem).  In 
this    dense   tissue  run   the  bloodvessels   belonging;    to   the  interlobular 
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Indurating  iufliimmarion  of  liver,  se<ond  stuge.  a.  Broad  bunds  of  interlobular  fibrous  connective 
tissue,  which  is  very  rich  in  vessels  without  distinct  walls,  and  is  bounded  towards  h  by  an  inter- 
rupted layer  of  young  connective  tissue,  h.  Groups  of  lobules  of  the  liver  with  their  periphery 
infiltrated  with  tat.     X  200.     (Rindjleisch.) 

branches  of  the  portal  vein  ;  their  wall  blends  with  the  sclerosed  tissue. 
This  kind  of  tissue  is  very  abundant  in  cirrhosis  with  hypertrophy,  it 
more  or  less  regularly  surrounds  the  hepatic  lobules,  in  such  manner  that 
upon  section  wide  bands  of  it  are  seen  between  the  lobules.  The  latter 
are  fret^uently  thus  separated  and  their  cellular  parenchyma  encroached 
upon,  either  at  the  edge  of  the  lobules,  where  groups  of  hepatic  cells  are 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  lobule,  or  even  in  the  middle  of  the  lobule 
where  such  isolated  groups  may  be  formed.  It  generally  follows  the 
course  of  the  intra-lobular  capillaries,  and,  by  compression,  causes  an 
atrophy  with  flattening  of  the  hepatic  cells,  which  are  thin  and  granular. 
At  other  times  the  lobule  is  divided  by  one  or  two  bands  of  thick  fibrous 
tissue,  and  the  groups  of  hepatic  cells  which  remain  have  a  spherical 
outl  ne. 
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In  cirrhosis  with  hypertrophy,  the  liver  is  frequently  smooth  and  is 
considerably  increased  in  size;  but  in  other  cases, it  is  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, lobulated,  or  granular  upon  its  surface,  while  the  organ  is  also 
enlarged  and  granular. 

B.  Granular  Liver;  Hobnail  Liver. — The  granular  state,  which 
always  indicates  a  certain  amount  of  contraction  of  the  newly-formed 
tissue  also  always  coincides  with  an  excess  of  fibres  and  a  density  of  the 
tissue. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  by  Cruveilhier,  the  granulations  of  cirrhosis 
have  at  times  the  size  of  normal  lobules ;  at  others,  they  are  larger  or 
smaller.  He  thought  that  cirrhosis  consisted  essentially  in  an  atrophy 
of  numerous  lobules,  occasioned  by  pressure  from  thickening  of  the 
fibrous  tissue,  while  some  lobules  were  hypertrophied  in  oi"der  to  take 
the  place  of  those  which  were  atrophied. 

The  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  lobules  is  only  apparent.  When  a  large 
lobule  is  examined,  its  cells  are  always  changed  and  most  frequently  dis- 
tended by  oil  drops.  Upon  section  of  the  liver,  the  cirrhosed  granula- 
tions— that  is,  the  hepatic  lobules — when  they  are  in  a  state  of  fatty 
infiltration,  have  a  yellowish-fawn  color,  from  which  Laennec  has  named 
the  disease  cirrhosis.  They  are  surrounded  by  bands  of  a  semi-trans- 
parent, gray,  or  pink  tissue,  the  color  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
blood  and  the  fibrous  structure  which  constitutes  the  essential  lesion.  If 
the  hepatitis  is  dififused,  extending  throughout  the  entire  lobule,  the  peri- 
lobular connective  tissue  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  interior  of  the 
lobule  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it;  but,  if  the  lobule  is  not  implicated 
in  the  fibrous  thickening,  and  especially  if  it  is  infiltrated  with  fat,  it  may 
easily  be  enucleated  from  the  surrounding  fibrous  tissue.  This  condition 
has  been  fully  described  by  Gubler,  who  remarked  that  the  larger  granu- 
lations are  most  readily  separated  from  the  fibrous  tissue  around  them. 
But  these  large  granulations,  which  to  the  unaided  eye  appear  homo- 
geneous and  formed  of  a  single  lobule,  are  constituted  by  a  number  of 
hepatic  lobules,  which  have  their  connective  tissue  almost  normal,  while 
the  entire  group  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  fibrous  envelope. 

Cirrhosis  with  Atrophy. — The  cirrhosed  liver  atrophies  in  proportion 
to  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  to  the  organization  and  contraction  of 
the  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue.  It  may  contract  to  two-thirds,  one-half, 
or  one- third  its  normal  size.  The  granulations  seen  upon  its  surface 
or  upon  section  of  the  organ  are  generally  regular  and  small,  yet  at 
times  they  are  quite  large.  The  fibrous  connective  tissue  separating 
the  lobules  is  very  resisting;  it  is  impossible  to  tear  the  hepatic  paren- 
chyma by  pressure  with  the  nail,  and  the  new  tissue  is  also  elastic,  so 
that  the  organ  may  be  stretched  without  rupturing.  Connective  tissue 
fibres  predominate  in  the  new  tissue,  and  between  these  fibres  no  collec- 
tions of  embryonic  cells  are  found.  All.  the  cellular  elements  interposed 
between  the  fasciculi  of  fibres  are  flat  or  stellate  and  provided  with  a 
flat  nucleus.  The  liver  is  usually  anaemic;  its  lobules  are  fatty  infil- 
trated, and  yellow,  or  they  are  colored  by  bile  or  blood  pigment. 

When  cirrhosis  due  to  malaria  reaches  the  atrophied  stage,  the  thick- 
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ened  connective  tissue,  and  especially  that  around  the  branches  of  the 
portal  vein,  is  the  seat  of  black  pigment  granules  situated  in  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells. 

From  the  preceding  description,  it  is  seen  that  the  structure,  the  dis- 
tribution and  amount  of  sclerosed  tissue  vary  very  much  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  liver  at  the  beginning  of  the  cirrhosis,  whether  in  the 
smooth,  hypertrophied,  granular,  or  atrophied  liver.  Since  the  diseased 
organ  is  seen  but  once  and  only  at  a  certain  period  of  the  evolution  of 
the  disease,  it  cannot  be  positively  affirmed  that  the  condition  found  at 
the  autopsy  has  been  preceded  or  would  have  been  followed  by  certain 
different  stages,  yet  what  is  known  regarding  the  changes  of  connective 
tissue  authorizes  us  to  believe  that  this  tissue  in  the  liver  is  at  first  em- 
bryonic, and  afterwards  becomes  dense  and  fibrous  and  tends  to  contract. 
It  may  also  be  inferred  that  cirrhosis  with  hypertrophy,  characterized  by  a 
great  abundance  of  embryonic  connective  tissue,  represents  the  first  stage 
of  cirrhosis. 

The  fibrous  covering  of  the  liver  is  always  thickened  and  difficult  to 
detach  in  cirrhosis.  To  the  unaided  eye  the  projections  of  the  capsule  of 
Glisson,  penetrating  deeply  between  the  granulations,  have  a  whitish  or 
j)ink  color.  Upon  the  surface  there  are  seen  extensive  cicatricial  depres- 
sions, both  in  syphilitic  and  non-syjihilitic  hepatitis ;  but  they  are  never 
so  deep,  so  hard  and  puckered  as  those  occurring  in  syphilitic  gummata. 

The  hepatic  peritoneum  is  exceptionally  intact  in  well-marked  cir- 
rhosis with  hypertrophy  or  atrophy.  Sometimes,  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  slight  peritonitis,  there  are  seen,  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver, 
especially  in  the  depressions  between  the  lobes,  small  granulations  or  vil- 
lous filaments  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye ;  sometimes  there  are 
fibrous,  laminated,  false  membranes,  which  float  free  upon  the  surface  or 
which  are  attached  by  adhesions  to  the  diaphragm  or  neighboring  organs. 
Occasionally  these  false  membranes  are  covered  with  fibrin.  The  peri- 
tonitis, when  it  is  somewhat  acute,  may  be  general  and  may  frequently 
occasion  slate-colored  or  blackish  ecchymoses. 

When  a  thin  section,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  capsule  of 
Glisson,  and  including  the  small  vegetations  upon  the  peritoneum,  is  ex- 
amined microscopically,  there  is  seen  a  thickening  of  the  capsule  which 
is  formed  of  horizontal  layers  of  connective  tissue ;  upon  its  surface  the 
vegetations  of  the  serous  membrane  are  observed  to  be  continuous  with 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  capsule  of 
Glisson.  The  vegetations  are  sometimes  sessile,  sometimes  long  and 
thin ;  they  may  divide  and  sub-divide  at  their  free  extremity,  or  unite 
with  a  neighboring  filament  to  form  an  arch. 

These  vegetations  are  composed  of  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue,  sepa- 
rated by  flat  cells,  or  at  times  one  is  formed  of  a  single  fasciculus,  very 
fine,  very  long  and  slender.  Most  of  the  large  vegetations  contain  blood- 
vessels, the  smallest  do  not  always  possess  them ;  all  are  covered  with 
endothelial  cells,  which  are  collected  in  thick  layers  upon  the  surface  of 
the  vegetations.  These  cells  are  swollen,  their  protoplasm  is  increased 
and  more  granular  than  in  the  normal  cells  of  the  peritoneum  ;  they 
resemble  the  enlarged  endothelial  cells  of  the  inflamed  peritoneum. 
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The  vessels  of  these  vegetations  and  adhesions  are  filled  with  the  in- 
jecting fluid  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  portal  vein.  These  vegetations 
often  form  the  adhesions  with  the  neighboring  organs  and  thus  favor  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  to  the  heart  by  a  collateral 
circulation. 

Condition  of  the  Vessels  and  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Liver  in  Oir 
rhosis. — In  acute  cirrhosis  with  embryonic  tissue, the  interlobular  branches 
of  the  portal  vein  are  surrounded  by  round  cells,  which  are  thought  to  be 
leucocytes,  and  numerous  round  cells  infiltrate  the  external  coat  of  these 
veins.  In  the  lobules,  the  connective  tissue  which  accompanies  the  cap- 
illaries is  infiltrated  with  the  same  elements.  The  capillaries  and  small 
bloodvessels  experience  the  same  change  as  in  inflammation ;  the  cells 
forming  their  wall  are  swollen;  they  become  embryonic,  and  the  tissue 
has  a  softness  and  friability  which  it  did  not  previously  possess. 

The  peri-  and  intra-lobular  portal  vessels  and  small  branches  of  the 
hepatic  artery  found  in  the  connective  tissue  or  embryonic  tissue  of  acute 
cirrhosis,  may  be  greatly  dilated,  and  cause  a  large  portion  of  the  liver 
to  resemble  erectile  tumors. 

In  the  cirrhosed  portions,  in  some  places  there  exists  a  true  cavernous 
tissue,  the  irregular  lacunae  of  Avhich  are,  like  the  capillaries,  dilated  and 
filled  with  blood.  The  walls  of  these  vascular  sinuses  are  formed  by 
the  neighboring  connective  tissue  and  their  internal  surface  is  lined  by  a 
layer  of  flat  cells.  The  same  lesion  is  found  also  in  a  number  of  hepatic 
lobules;  the  capillai-ies  of  the  lobules  being  enlarged  and  filled  with 
blood,  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells  by  compression 
from  the  dilated  vessels  follows.  It  seems  that  the  presence  of  soft  em 
bryonic  tissue  favors  the  dilatation' of  the  vessels.  The  branches  of  the 
portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  are  permeable  to  blood,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lobules  is  impeded  ;  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  dilates  the  smallest  vessels  which  remain  permeable, 
especially  when  they  are  seated  in  a  soft  embryonic  tissue.  It  is  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  a  tissue  that  cavernous  angiomata  of  the 
liver  are  developed. 

Later,  when  the  cirrhotic  tissue  has  become  dense  and  resisting,  the 
bloodvessels  are  still  very  numerous  and  large  in  diameter,  with  walls 
formed  only  of  the  neighboring  connective  tissue.  There  are  a  few 
sinuses  which  are  channelled  in  the  indurated  connective  tissue,  the 
walls  of  which  are  blended  with  the  neighboring  tissue.  In  the  wall  of 
the  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein  there  are  no  contractile  or 
elastic  elements  to  force  the  blood  into  the  capillaries  of  the  lobules  ; 
their  external  and  middle  coats  are  wanting,  there  remains  only  a  layer 
of  endothelial  cells  lining  a  canal  which  is  neither  contractile  nor 
elastic. 

It  is  easily  understood  how  insufficient  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
with  the  portal  vein  in  this  condition.  The  cardiac  impulse  and  vis  a 
tergo  are  scarcely  present  in  the  veins  from  the  intestine  and  spleen  which 
unite  in  order  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein.  When  the  hepatic 
branches  are  deprived  of  elasticity  and  contractility,  it  is  evident  then 
that  the  blood  must  pass  with  difficulty  through  the  capillaries   of  the 
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lobules.     This  is  what  occurs  during  life,  and  causes  the  interference  of 
the  circulation  in  the  portal  vein. 

The  causes  of  ascites  are  :  1st,  the  preceding  structural  alterations  of 
the  wall  of  those  branches  of  the  portal  vein  included  in  the  cirrhotic 
tissue  ;  2d,  the  obstruction  of  a  number  of  capillaries  of  the  lobule  by 
extension  of  the  cirrhosis  to  the  cellulo-vascular  tissue  of  the  lobule  ; 
3d,  the  obstruction  of  a  number  of  interlobular  branches.  Thrombi 
have  been  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  portal  vein  in  cir- 
rhosis. According  to  Rindfleisch,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery  has 
a  pressure  evidently  very  much  above  that  of  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  latter  in  all  parts  of  the  sclerosed  tissue 
where  it  is  obliterated,  so  that  the  system  of  blood  canals  of  the  cir- 
rhotic tissue  is  mainly  supplied  by  arterial  blood.  It  is  from  this 
arterial  blood  that  the  bile  is  elaborated.  This  proposition  seems  to  us 
too  positive,  after  having  studied  several  injections  which  we  have  made 
into  the  portal  vein  in  such  cases.  The  injected  fluid  passed  very 
rapidly  through  the  vessels  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules,  and  from 
thence  it  passed  into  the  accessory  portal  veins,  and  into  the  veins  of 
the  adhesions  which  united  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm ;  but  frequently 
the  capillaries  of  the  lobules  were  injected  through  the  portal  vein. 
In  the  later  stages  of  cirrhosis,  that  blood  of  the  portal  vein  which 
does  not  pass  through  the  hepatic  lobules,  escapes  partly  by  the  vessels 
which  traverse  the  adhesions  formed  between  the  liver  and  diaphragm 
(Kiernan),  and  partly  by  the  greatly  dilated  system  of  accessory  portal 
veins  described  by  Sappey.  Sappey,  from  his  investigations,  concludes 
that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  is,  in  cirrhosis,  returned  into  the  infe- 
rior vena  cava  by  the  greatly  dilated  accessory  portal  veins,  after 
having  occasioned  dilatation  of  all  •  the  anastomosing  veins,  subcuta- 
neous abdominal,  internal  mammary,  etc.  A  small  vein  in  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  atrophied  umbilical  cord,  is  of 
special  importance.  It  extends  from  the  sinus  of  the  portal  vein  to  the 
femoral  artery,  sometimes  following  the  subaponeurotic  veins,  sometimes 
the  subcutaneous  abdominal  veins.  The  direct  current  beneath  the  skin 
is  evident  by  a  sensible  thrill  given  to  the  hand,  and  a  murmur  percep- 
tible by  the  stethoscope  (Sappey).  The  manifest  insufficiency  of  this 
collateral  circulation  for  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  explains  the  ascites, 
which  gradually  increases  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  the  accessory  portal 
veins. 

In  a  case  of  cirrhosis  examined  by  us,  there  were  found  between  the 
hepatic  lobules,  large,  cylindrical,  lymphatic  canals,  measuring  from 
.2  to  .5  mm.,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  sclerosed  tissue,  and  filled 
and  distended  by  lymph  cells. 

The  liliary  passages  are  not  always  changed  in  cirrhosis ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  large  vessels.  The  bile  is  normal  in  appear- 
ance ;  it  is,  however,  generally  more  watery  and  less  colored  than  in 
the  physiological  state.  It  is  secreted  in  sufficient  amount,  a  fact  which 
was  remarked  by  Bichat  in  tumors  of  the  liver,  which  he  described 
by  the  name  of  steotomata,  and  which  have  been  carefully  noted  by 
every  writer  who  has  studied  the  pathological  anatomy  of  cirrhosis.    The 
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biliary  canals  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  do  not  usually  present  any 
notable  change ;  yet  they  may  be  dilated  in  places.  Gubler  insists  upon 
this  dilatation,  which  he  compares  to  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  in  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  or  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  canals, 
instead  of  being  dilated,  may  be  contracted  by  the  cicatricial  tissue,  and 
a  retention  of  bile  occasioned  in  the  small  interlobular  canals  and  in  the 
hepatic  cells. 

In  cirrhosis  with  an  abundant  formation  of  sclerosed  tissue,  the  inter- 
lobular biliary  canals,  with  their  lining  of  small  cubical  cells,  are  well 
preserved.  Instead  of  finding,  in  the  cellular  zone  surrounding  a  lobule, 
a  single  biliary  canal  accompanying  each  of  the  interlobular  branches  of 
the  portal  vein,  as  in  the  normal  state,  there  is  seen,  throughout  the 
breadth  of  the  sclerosed  zone,  a  system  of  numerous  biliary  canals 
forming  a  network.  In  portions  where  one  or  more  lobules  have  com- 
pletely or  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  become  replaced  by  dense 
connective  tissue,  the  latter  is  traversed  by  a  similar  network  of  biliary 
canals,  forming  fine  meshes  within  the  lobule,  and  at  the  periphery  pre- 
senting larger  canals,  calling  to  mind  the  distribution  of  the  inter-  and 
intra-lobular  biliary  vessels.  Therefore  we  believe  that  in  cirrhosis,  while 
the  hepatic  cells  are  atrophied  and  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue,  the  biliary 
canals  remain,  and  become  very  distinct.  It  is  possible  then  that  the 
biliary  canals  seen  in  cirrhosis  are  only  normal  inter-  and  intra-lobu- 
lar canals  made  more  distinct  in  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  the 
parenchyma.  Only  the  interlobular  biliary  vessels  in  man  are  well  un- 
derstood; they  measure  from  0.020  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter,  and  pos- 
sess a  basement  membrane  lined  by  a  layer  of  small  cubical  cells.  In 
animals,  the  intralobular  biliary  canals  have  been  well  studied ;  in  them 
they  consist  of  delicate  canals  not  possessingcells,and  they  measure  from 
.0013  mm.  to  .0028  mm.  in  diameter  (see  ante).  This  system  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  studied  in  man.  The  biliary  canals  so  numerous  in 
cirrhotic  tissue  in  which  they  form  a  network,  are  very  similar  in 
diameter  and  constitution  to  the  interlobular  canals,  and  do  not  corre- 
spond to  the  description  of  intralobular  canals  of  animals.  The  meshes 
which  they  form  in  the  new  sclerosed  connective  tissue,  are  also  larger 
at  times  than  the  narrow  meshes  of  the  intralobular  canals  of  animals. 
It  is  not  a  question  simply  of  normal  canals  made  apparent  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  hepatic  cells  ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cirrhosis,  the  pre-existing  canals,  situated  in  an  inflammatory 
tissue,  increase  in  length  and  number  by  an  extension  of  the  epithelium, 
which  nominally  exists  in  the  peri-lobular  canals  with  which  they  com- 
municate. 

When  the  thickened  connective  tissue  which  separates  several  lobules 
in  cirrhosis  with  hypertrophy  is  examined,  there  is  frequently  seen,  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  connective  tissue,  one  or  more  large 
biliary  vessels  surrounded  by  zones  of  embryonic  tissue  consisting  of 
round  cells.  There  is  now  a  true  inflammation  around  the  canaliculi.  In 
the  interior  of  the  latter  there  is  found  a  row  of  cylindrical  cells  and 
similar  desquamated  cells  filling  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  The  vessel  is 
generally  dilated,  and   there  is  a  true  catarrhal   inflammation  of  the 
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Fig.  291. 


interlobular  biliary  ducts,  very  probably  secondary  to  the  inflammation 
and  embryonic  state  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver. 

Examined  with  a  high  power,  the  network  of  biliary  canaliculi  situated  in 
the  newly  formed  connective  tissue,  is  seen  to  be  very  regularly  arranged. 
In  the  centre  of  fibrous  tissue  bands,  run  one  or  two  canals  having  a  di- 
ameter of  0.020  to  0.040  mm.,  completely  lined  with  cubical  or  cylin- 
drical cells  leaving  a  central  lumen,  empty  or  filled  with  detached  cells. 
These  canals  have  a  distinct  wall,  and  are  surrounded  either  with  round 

cells  or  flat  cells  placed  between  the 
fibres  of  the  dense  connective  tissue. 
From  these  principal  canals  proceed 
either  a  smaller  network  of  canals  which 
still  retain  their  complete  epithelial 
lining  and  a  distinct  hyaline  wall,  or  of 
very  small  canals  filled  with  elongated 
cells  placed  end  to  end.  The  canals 
lined  with  a  complete  epithelial  lining 
and  measuring  0.020  mm.  in  diameter, 
can  readily  be  followed  into  the  canals 
measuring  not  more  than  0.010  to  0.005 
mm.  in  diameter  and  possessing  elon- 
gated cells.  These  cells  consist  of  pro- 
toplasm and  an  oval  nucleus.  In  the 
smaller  canals,  they  are  placed  end  to 
end ;  their  protoplasm  and  nucleus  com- 
pletely filling  the  lumen.  Seeing  these 
canals  filled  either  with  rows  of  elon- 
gated cells  or  by  a  single  row  of  the 
same  elements,  their  nature  may  be 
mistaken  for  blood  capillaries.  But  the 
facility  Avith  which  their  continuation 
with  the  large  canals  lined  with  cubical 
or  cylindrical  epithelium  can  be  demon- 
strated removes  all  doubt.  The  smallest 
of  these  canals  running  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lobules  form  a  very  fine  meshed  reticulum,  much  nar- 
rower than  that  of  the  large  biliary  ducts  completely  lined  with  epithelial 
cells. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded,  in  regard  to  the  development  of 
these  networks,  that  by  the  formation  of  embryonic  connective  tissue 
around  the  canals,  and  in  consequence  of  the  new  formation  of  cells  in 
the  interior  of  the  interlobular  biliary  canals,  newly  formed  epithelial 
cells  penetrate  into  the  intralobular  canalicular  networks,  which  in  the 
normal  state  do  not  contain  them.  (Fig.  291.)  There  is  then  a  trans- 
formation of  the  smallest  canaliculi ;  they  are  dilated  and  filled  with  epi- 
thehal  cells.  The  canals  nearest  to  the  healthy  part  of  the  lobule  have 
only  one  row  of  the  cells  which  fill  them,  while  those  canals  in  the  most 
altered  parts  have  a  complete  epithelial  lining. 

In  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  bile,  the  catarrh  of  the  interlobular 
canals,  the  filHng  of  their  lumen  with  cells,  as  well  as  the  extension 


Network  of  biliary  canaliculi  in  the  newly 
formed  connective  tissue  of  cirrliosis.  /. 
Interlobular  biliary  canal,  e.  Very  small 
canaliculus  communicating^  with  other  can- 
aliculi also  minute  and  lined  with  cells 
placed  end  to  end.  These  canaliculi  empty 
into  larger  canals,  a,  e',  a",  d.  Connective 
tissue  corpuscle.    X  '^^0. 
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into  the  biliary  canaliculi  of  cells  which  do  not  normally  contain  them, 
offer  an  obstacle  to  the  discharge  of  the  bile.  Therefore  an  icterus, 
more  or  less  intense,  at  times  sufficient  to  occasion  an  infiltration  of  the 
cells  of  the  lobules  with  bile,  is  observed  almost  always  in  cirrhosis  with 
hypertrophy. 

The  preceding  lesions  of  the  biliary  canaliculi  are  also  frequently  seen 
at  points  where  there  is  local  cirrhosis  from  any  cause.  They  have  also 
been  observed  in  syphilitic  cirrhosis. 

In  the  hepatic  lobules  colored  a  deep  olive  green,  such  as  are  met  with 
in  some  cases  of  cirrhosis,  with  retention  of  bile,  there  are  seen  in  the 
small  intralobiilar  canals  dark-green  contents,  while  the  extralobular 
canals  have  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color.  A  thin  section  of  these  lobules, 
examined  under  a  high  power,  shows  in  the  interior  of  the  straight  and 
anastomosing  canals  small  cubical  fragments,  hard,  resisting,  and  of  a 
deep  green  color.  We  believe  these  canaliculi  to  be  intralobular  biliary 
canals  containing  small  calculi  of  coloring  matter,  very  probably  deposited 
in  the  cells.  As  to  the  interlobular  canals,  their  cubical  cells  are  some- 
times faintly  colored  green  from  post-mortem  imbibition,  for  the  cells  of 
the  biliary  canals  are  colorless  during  life,  but  become  impregnated  with 
bile  after  death. 


Condition  of  the  Hepatic  Cells  in  Cirrhosis. — The  hepatic  cells  pre- 
sent alterations  which  are  very  variable,  and  are  evidently  secondary  to 
the  changes  in  the  connective  tissue.  In  fact  the  connective  tissue 
changes  are  always  of  the  same  nature,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  liver 
cells  may  be  at  one  time  normal,  or  only  slightly  granular  or  flattened  and 
atrophied  by  compression ;  or  the  cells  may  be  infiltrated  with  biliary 
granules  ;  but  most  frequently  they  are  filled  and  destroyed  by  oil  glo- 
bules. They  may  contain  red  or  black  pigment,  or  may  have  undergone 
amyloid  degeneration. 

Fig.  292. 


Cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  A  thin  section  from  the  external  porrion  of  one  of  the  hepatic  lobules 
showinfj  the  new  growth  of  connective  tissue,  and  the  way  in  which  it  involves  the  intercellular  net- 
work and  causes  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells.    X  200.     (Green.) 

The  hepatic  cells  may  be  found  normal  not  only  at  the  commencement 
of  cirrhosis,  which  shows  that  they  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  origin 
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of  the  disease,  but  the  same  healthy  state  of  these  cells  may  also  be  pre- 
sent in  very  advanced  and  very  intense  atrophic  cirrhosis.  In  the  latter 
case,  although  many  of  them  have  disappeared,  and  some  of  them  have 
become  isolated  either  singly  or  in  groups  among  the  sclerosed  connective 
tissue,  yet  those  which  remain  may  have  a  normal  nucleus  and  protoplasm. 
While  undergoing  atrophy  from  the  pressure  exerted  by  this  perilobular 
and  intralobular  connective  tissue,  the  hepatic  cells  often  preserve  their 
original  form.  In  other  cases,  when  the  pressure  is  exercised  only  in 
one  direction,  they  become  flattened  against  each  other.  We  have  already 
seen  the  facility  with  Avhich  entire  lobules  may  change  form  under  pres- 
sure. 

When  the  lobules  are  colored  green,  as  is  the  case  in  retention  of  bile 
and  general  icterus  which  sometimes  accompanies  atrophic  cirrhosis,  and 
not  infrequently  also  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  the  hepatic  cells  contain  bile 
pigment  under  the  form  of  minute  granules,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
entire  cell  is  colored  bright  yellow.  In  carefully  treating  the  prepara- 
tion with  nitric  acid  the  cell  becomes  more  intensely  colored  and  assumes 
a  greenish-yellow  tint.  The  same  result  is  obtained  with  the  solution  of 
iodine.  In  these  colored  cells  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  an  accu- 
mulation of  colorless  oil  drops,  which  distends  them  more  or  less.  It  is 
in  these  cases  of  retention  of  bile  that  we  find  the  intralobular  biliary 
canals  filled  with  the  small  greenish  concretions  which  we  have  previously 
described. 

The  alteration  of  the  cells  most  commonly  met  with  in  cirrhosis  is 
fatty  infiltration.  At  the  same  time  there  are  cells  more  or  less  infil- 
trate<l  with  bile  or  blood  pigment.  It  is  the  latter  alteration  which  gives 
to  the  entire  lobule  the  yellowish  or  brownish  color  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic. 

The  red  pigment  is  often  predominant.  The  cells  then  contain  brown 
granules  ar.d  hfematin,  and  the  lobules  present  a  mahogany-brown  color. 
This  condition  of  the  hepatic  cells  is  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in  nutmeg 
liver,  due  to  increase  of  blood  pressure  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  subhepatic  veins. 

In  cirrhosis  we  sometimes  find  portions  colored  black.  We  should  not, 
however,  mistake  a  cadaveric  change  for  such  an  alteration  in  color,  for 
the  red  pigment  readily  turns  black  after  death.  Many  observers  have 
spoken  of  the  presence  of  black  pigment  in  the  connective  tissue,  or  in 
the  hepatic  cells  in  subjects  who  have  or  have  not  sufiered  during  life 
with  intermittent  fever.  As  we  have  seen  above,  in  chronic  malarial 
poisoning  the  pigment  is  especially  found  in  the  white  blood  globules 
and  in  the  more  or  less  abundant  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
vessels. 

The  complication  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  with  amyloid  degeneration 
of  the  cells  and  of  the  vessels  is  infrequent.  It  may  occasionally  be 
met  with  in  diseases  which  lead  to  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  viscerse, 
particularly  in  syphilis  and  in  prolonged  suppurations,  whatever  may  be 
their  cause.  The  spleen  is  generally  hypertrophied  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver ;  sometimes  it  is  even  indurated  and  aifected  with  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  connective-tissue  trabeculse  and  of  the  splenic  capsule. 
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Degeneration  of  the  Liver. — We  have  already  studied  the  alter- 
ations of  the  hepatic  cells  in  amyloid  and  in  fatty  degeneration.  We 
will  now  attempt  the  description  of  the  macroscopic  distribution  of  the 
lesion  with  respect  to  the  hepatic  lobule. 

Fatty  Infiltration.- — The  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  undue  development  of  the  panniculus  adiposus,  or  obesity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  subjects  who  present  at  the  autopsy  a  fatty  infil- 
tration of  the  liver  are  generally  emaciated  from  the  effects  of  a  long 
chronic  disorder,  such  as  pulmonary  phthisis,  caries,  scrofula,  or  they  are 
a  prey  to  cardiac  disease. 

We  shall  see,  in  fact,  that  impediments  to  the  circulation,  diseases  of 
the  chest,  etc.,  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  production  of  the  hepatic 
lesion  which  we  are  now  considering  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  fat  in  the  liver  indicating  a  richness  of  the  economy,  it  suggests 
an  inability  to  consume  the  hydrocarbons  which  come  from  digestion. 

Fig.  293. 
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Fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  (Sin^ty).  A.  A  hepatic  cell  containing  several  fat  drops,  6,  and 
granules  of  the  same  nature  ;  a,  normal  nucleus.  X  ■'^^O.  B.  Fatty  inflltratioa  of  hepatic  cells  dur- 
ing lactation  ;  preparation  treated  by  osmic  acid.  The  cells,  a,  of  the  periphery  of  the  lohules  are 
normal;  the  cells  of  the  centre  of  the  lobule  are  filled  with  drops,  h,  stained  black  with  osmic  acid  ; 
A,  central  vein.  X  "^O-  ^-  Fatty  infiltralion  of  the  cells  at  the  i>eriphery  of  the  lobule  ;  h,  central 
vein. ;  p,  portal  vein  ;  &,  cells  of  the  periphery  fatty  infiltrated  ;  a,  normal  cells  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  lohule.    X  ^0. 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  namely,  the  physiological 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver  before  and  during  lactation  in  mammiferse. 
In  women  in  particular,  from  the  establishment  of  lactation  to  its  cessa- 
tion, the  hepatic  cells  of  the  centre  of  the  lobule  are  filled  with  large 
fat  drops  (Ranvier,  de   Sindty).     In  the  central  half  of  the  lobule  the 
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cells  which  surround  the  central  vein  are  loaded  with  fat,  whilst  those 
at  the  periphery  contain  scarcely  any  or  none  at  all.  •  This  considerable 
quantity  of  fat,  evidently  held  in  reserve  for  the  fabrication  of  milk,  is 
deposited  as  near  as  possible  to  the  blood  which  will  go  directly  to  the 
heart.     (B,  Fig.  293.) 

In  most  of  the  other  partial  fatty  infiltrations  of  the  liver,  the  fat  is 
located  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules.  Thus,  in  the  physiological 
processes  of  digestion,  only  a  very  thin  peripheral  zone  of  the  lobules  is 
infiltrated.     (C,  Fig.  293.) 

In  all  pathological  cases,  fatty  infiltration  is  secondary,  and  it  may- 
occupy  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  or  it 
may  involve  the  whole  hepatic  lobule.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  ex- 
ternal half  of  the  lobule,  the  cells  here,  instead  of  retaining  their  normal 
polyhedrie  form,  have  become  spherical  and  volumi- 
nous ;  their  nucleus,  still  preserved,  has  been  dis- 
placed to  the  periphery  of  the  cell.  The  cells  thus 
altered  very  much  resemble  an  ordinary  fat  vesicle  of 
adipose  tissue.  The  periphery  of  the  lobule  infil- 
trated in  this  way,  after  death,  appears  ansemic,gray 
or  yellow,  and  opaque  ;  whilst  in  the  centre  of  the 
lobule,  on  the  contrary,  the  hepatic  tissue  preserves 
its  brownish  or  rosy  color,  and  the  cells  are  normal 
or  contain  a  few  scattered  fatty  granules,  or  some 
brown  or  yellow  pigment  granules. 
Liver-ceus  in  various  The  distribution  of  the  lesion'is  determined  by  the 
llo^  X  3M.''  'X'd-  impediment  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
fieisch.)  liver,  by  stasis  in  the  capillaries  of  the  portal  vein, 

and,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  insufficient  hsematosis. 
Pulmonary  and  cardiac  aifections  work  the  same  result,  which  is  the  arrest 
in  the  liver  of  the  fatty  material  carried  by  the  portal  blood  in  digestion. 
In  the  nutmeg  liver  which  is  met  with  in  cardiac  diseases  there  is  a 
new  element  added,  as  we  have  seen — dilatation  of  the  central  vein  and 
capillaries,  and  a  pigmentary  infiltration  of  the  cells  at  the  centre  of  the 
lobule. 

In  chronic  pulmonary  diseases,  and  especially  in  phthisis,  the  entire 
hepatic  lobule  is  most  frequently  in  a  state  of  fatty  infiltration.  The 
same  condition  is  observed  in  the  cachexias  with  chronic  suppurations. 
In  the  latter  cases,  we  have  the  most  complete  type  of  fatty  infiltration. 
To  the  naked  eye  the  organ  appears  hypertrophied,  because  all  its  cells 
are  increased  in  size  by  the  accumulation  of  fat.  Its  color  is  uniformly 
gray  or  yellowish  ;  its  edges  are  obtuse  and  thick ;  its  consistence  is 
doughy,  for  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oily  fluid ;  and  the  capsule 
of  Glisson  is  stretched  and  shiny.  It  greases  paper,  and,  with  the  naked 
eye,  we  can  see  oil  globules  in  the  scrapings  from  a  cut  surface.  An 
anatomical  diagnosis  is  very  easy. 

The  circulation  is  still  carried  on  in  these  fatty  infiltrated  livers,  but 
it  is  evidently  impeded  in  the  capillaries  by  the  pressure  of  the  swollen 
cells. 

The  biliary  secretion  is  sometimes  vitiated,  according  to  Frerichs. 
In  fact,  the  hepatic  cells  are  not  placed  in  normal  conditions  for  the 
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secretion  of  bile.  The  large  biliary  canals  may  be  found  empty  or 
containing  only  mucus,  and  the  gall-bladder  filled  with  a  mucous  and 
pale  bile.  In  the  bile  thus  decolored  and  impoverished  the  coloring 
matter  is  wanting,  but  the  biliary  acids  still  exist.  Finally,  iii  these 
enlarged  fatty  infiltrated  livers  a  sacciform  dilatation  of  the  biliary 
canals  and  a  catarrhal  condition  of  their  mucous  membrane  have  been 
noted. 

Fatty  Degeneration. — Besides  these  fatty  infiltrated  livers  observed 
in  the  course  of  chronic  cachectic  diseases,  there  is  a  totally  different 
series  of  hepatic  lesions  which  terminate  in  fatty  degeneration ;  it  is 
the  series  of  parenchymatous  hepatites.  In  these,  the  cells  are  filled 
with  minute  protein  or  fatty  granules,  and  they  tend  to  fragmentation 
and  destruction.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  fatty  infiltration  which  does  not  kill  the  cells,  and  fatty  degene- 
ration or  necrobiosis  which  results  in  the  death  of  the  elements.  Among 
the  parenchymatous  hepatites,  those  which  follow  poisoning  by  phos- 
phorus, by  arsenic,  and  by  antimony,  etc.,  are  characterized  by  a  marked 
fatty  degeneration  of  all  the  hepatic  cells.  At  a  certain  stage  of  phos- 
phoric poisoning,  the  liver  does  not  much  differ  from  this  organ  in  the 
state  of  fatty  infiltration  of  the  entire  lobule.  The  cells  are  completely 
filled  with  granules  and  small  oil  drops.  The  organ  is  of  normal  size, 
or  is  slightly  tumefied,  gray,  and  opaque  on  the  cut  surface ;  is  frequently 
congested,  and  of  a  doughy  softness.  The  kidneys  are  almost  always 
in  a  complete  state  of  fatty  degeneration  at  the  same  time. 

Amyloid  Degeneration. — Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells 
(see  ante')  consists  in  the  more  or  less  complete  infiltration  of  the  cells 
by  a  peculiar  translucent,  refracting  substance,  which  possesses  the  pi"o- 
perty  of  fixing  iodine,  and  of  staining  mahogany-brown  by  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  iodine.  This  dark-brown  mahogany  color  is  sometimes  altered  by 
sulphuric  acid,  which  may  successively  cause  a  change  to  green,  blue, 
violet,  or  red,  or  to  only  one  of  these  colors.  The  hepatic  cells  become 
transformed  into  small  vitreous  blocks  with  obtuse  angles,  or  into  sphe- 
roids. The  cells  thus  altered  are  united  together  into  small  masses, 
which  may  present  irregular  fissures.  In  these  cells  nothing  remains  of 
their  normal  structure,  neither  nucleus,  nor  fatty  granules  or  drops,  nor 
pigment  granules,  nor  glycogenic  matter. 

This  amyloid  degeneration  commences  in  the  liver,  in  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  capillaries  belonging  to  them. 
The  interlobular  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  penetrate  the  periphery 
of  the  lobule,  and  break  up  into  capillaries  which  anastomose  with  those 
from  the  portal  vein.  The  amyloid  degeneration  of  these  arterioles 
transforms  them  into  canals,  with  hard  refracting  walls,  constituted  by 
cellular  and  muscular  elements  infiltrated  by  the  amyloid  substance. 
The  adjoining  hepatic  cells  are  those  first  attacked.  It  results,  there- 
fore, that  the  lesion  is  limited  at  first  to  a  middle  zone  of  the  lobule,  yet 
nearer  to  the  periphery  than  to  the  centre.  At  this  stage  the  lobule  is 
divided  into  three  zones,  a  very  narrow  peripheral  zone,  the  cells  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  fatty  infiltration ;  an  intermediate  zone  in  a  state 
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of  amyloid  degeneration  ;  and  a  central  zone,  of  which  the  cells  may 
be  normal,  may  be  filled  with  fatty  granules,  or  may  be  infiltrated  with 
red  or  yellow  pigment. 

When  the  lesion  is  older  and  more  advanced,  the  whole  hepatic  lobule 
is  degenerated.  But  it  is  rare  that  the  whole  of  the  liver  has  undergone 
amyloid  degeneration.  There  are  nearly  always  parts  of  lobules  or 
entire  lobules  which  are  simply  in  a  state  of  fatty  infiltration. 

Fig.  295. 
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Amyloid  liver.  A.  Interlobular  artery  with  amyloid  walls,  ff.  Biliary  ducts  ;  ^,  portal  vejisels. 
V.  Intralobular  veins.  The  liver  cells  la  the  central  zones  of  the  lobules  are  infiltrated  with  amyloid 
matter.    X  '^OO.     (Rindjleiach.) 


The  lesion  may  extend  to  the  hepatic  veins  and  to  the  branches  of  the 
portal  veins,  in  which  case  the  lobule  is  entirely  transformed. 

In  the  last  three  examples  of  amyloid  liver  which  we  have  examined, 
the  lesion  was  limited  solely  to  the  vessels.  In  one  of  these,  a  case  of 
splenic  leucocytbsemia,  only  the  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  lobules  were 
atfected  by  the  amyloid  degeneration.  The  hepatic  cells  were  a  little 
atrophied  from  the  thickening  of  the  capillary  walls.  In  the  two  other 
examples  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  of 
the  hepatic  vein,  as  well  as  the  capillaries,  were  simultaneously  affected. 
When  a  thin  section  of  such  an  altered  liver  is  stained  with  the  two 
varieties  of  Lauth's  methylaniline,  the  violet  color  decomposes  into 
two  tints,  a  red  violet,  which  is  fixed  by  the  amyloid  elements,  and  a 
blue  violet,  which  is  imbibed  by  the  normal  cells  and  fibres.  Hofimann's 
violet  presents  the  same  reaction.  Upon  preparations  thus  obtained  it 
was  easy  to  assure  one's  self  that  the  hepatic  cells  were  normal  in  these 
three  cases,  or  were  simply  atrophied.  The  endothelium  of  the  vessels 
also  almost  always  escaped  the  amyloid  alteration. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  amyloid  liver  presents  nearly  the  aspect  of  the 
fatty  liver  ;  it  has  a  doughy  consistence  ;  is  angemic,  gray  or  yellowish- 
gray  ;  its  edges  are  rounded ;  its  size  is  normal,  or  is  slightly  or  some- 
times greatly  increased.     But  when  one  makes  a  large,  moderately  thin 
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section,  and  examines  it  upon  a  glass  plate  by  transmitted  light,  it  is 
seen  that  it  presents  more  or  leas  considerable  areas  which  are  vitreous 
and  transparent.  Moreover,  when  tincture  of  iodine,  or  even  a  weak 
solution  of  iodine,  is  poured  over  such  a  section,  portions  of  lobules  or 
entire  lobules  assume  a  characteristic  dark  mahogany  brown  color. 

Most  frequently,  when  the  liver  is  invaded,  the  spleen  and  the  kidneys 
are  also  similarly  altered.  If  the  kidneys  are  not  amyloid,  they  always 
present  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  secretory 
tubes. 

The  etiology  of  amyloid  degeneration  offers  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  that  of  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver.  Amyloid  degeneration 
may  be  met  with  in  all  the  cachectic  diseases  with  chronic  suppuration, 
in  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  syphilis,  in  cancer  sometimes.  It  offers  this 
point  of  resemblance  to  simple  fatty  infiltration,  that  inanition  or  ema- 
ciation are  the  sole  clinical  symptoms. 

Tumors  of  the  Liver. — We  have  already  spoken  of  tumefactions  of 
the  organ  occasioned  by  acute  supf)urative  inflammation,  by  chronic  in- 
flammation (hypertrophic  cirrhosis),  and  by  certain  degenerations, 
hypertrophies,  limited  or  general,  which  have  not  infrequently  received 
the  clinical  designation  of  tiumors. 

Angioma. — Cavernous  angioma  is  a  tumor  not  infrequently  observed, 
but  which  only  very  rarely  attains  a  notable  volume.  Most  frequently 
one  observes  at  the  surface  of  the  liver  a  small,  spherical,  salient  tumor 
beneath  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  It  is  dark-red  upon  the  cut  surface,  and 
blood  escapes  while  the  small  tumor  contracts.  It  consists  of  an  areolar 
cavernous  tissue,  the  cavities  of  which  were  filled  with  blood.  For  their 
minute  examination  they  should  be  placed  in  some  hardening  agent 
before  they  are  opened.  Upon  thin  sections  the  cavities  are  seen  filled 
with  blood;  they  are  limited  by  thin  trabeculse,  which  separate  adjoin- 
ing caverni.  These  trabeculse  are  formed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and 
are  covered  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  The  tumor  is  everywhere 
surrounded  'by  a  zone  of  embryonal  connective  tissue,  in  which  course 
the  dilated  vessels  which  communicate  with  the  previously  mentioned 
caverni.  These  caverni  intercommunicate  with  one  another;  they  origi- 
nate by  a  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  of  an  embryonal  tissue  of  new 
formation.      These  tumors  may  be  injected  from  the  hepatic  artery. 

Tubercles. — Tubercle  granules  are  very  common  and  often  very  nume- 
rous in  the  liver  of  patients  who  have  succumbed  to  an  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  These  granules  are  so  minute  that  they  are  seen  with  dif- 
ficulty by  the  naked  eye.  The  liver  is  anaemic,  yellowish,  and  it  is 
only  in  examining  it  attentively  in  a  favorable  light  that  the  small  semi- 
transparent  grains  are  seen  between  the  lobules.  Granules  located  in 
the  capsule  or  upon  the  peritoneum  are  more  easily  distinguished.  The 
miliary  granules  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  are  seated  in  the  connect- 
ive tissue  which  accompanies  the  portal  vessels.  Upon  a  thin  section, 
these  vessels  are  found  either  in  the  centre  or  near  the  periphery  of  the 
granule.     They  are  accompanied  by  a  new  formation  of  embryonal  tis- 
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sue  which  envelops  the  granule,  and  which,  where  the  latter  is  very 
recent,  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  it.  There  is  consequently  a^  sort 
of  interstitial  hepatitis,  which  accompanies  tuberculosis  of  the  liver. 
Later,  when  the  granule  is  older  it  consists,  at  the  centre,  of  atrophied 
cellular  elements,  and  is  very  readily  distinguished  from  the  surround- 
ing embryonal  tissue.  They  do  not  then  differ  from  miliary  tubercles 
elsewhere  ;  they  rarely  exceed  1-10  millimetres  in  diameter.  Those 
of  the  largest  size  are  formed  by  an  agglomeration  of  several  smaller 
ones,  and  are  caseous  and  soft.  Tubercles  in  the  liver  are  sometimes 
associated  with  tubercles  of  the  peritoneum  in  children. 

Grummata. — When  considering  cirrhosis  we  briefly  gave  the  characters 
of  interstitial  syphilitic  hepatitis.  In  the  tertiary  period  of  syphilis  the 
liver  is  often  the  seat  of  gummata.  These  morbid  growths  are  consti- 
tuted by  an  agglomeration  of  two,  three,  or  more  small  neoplasms  from 
the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  small  pea,  of  an  angular  or  irregu- 
larly spheroid  form,  of  a  yellowish  color  and  very  firm  consistence. 
These  small  yellowish  masses  are  bound  together  and  surrounded 
by  a  thickened  zone  of  dense  connective-  tissue,  which  forms  a  common 
capsule.  There  thus  results  a  spheroid  tumor  from  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut to  that  of  a  walnut,  or  greater,  which  is  usually  located  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cicatricial  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  liver.  There 
often  exist  several  of  these  colonies  of  minute  gummata,  surrounded  by 
their  fibrous  capsule,  either  upon  the  superior  face  or,  as  is  more  common, 
upon  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  liver,  or  in  the  depth  of  the  organ.  In 
the  cicatricial  depressions  the  capsule  of  Glisson  is  thickened,  and  almost 
always  also  there  are  fibrous  adhesions  which  unite  these  points  with 
neighboring  surfaces.  When  one  examines  a  section  passing  through 
such  a  cicatrix  and  the  group  of  gummata  which  are  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  depression,  one  sees  a  cin-hotic  thickening  of  the  inter- 
lobular connective  tissue  around  neighboring  lobules,  of  such  a  nature 
that  one  recognizes  a  partial  cirrhosis  as  always  accompanying  gummy 
tumors.  What  characterizes  gummata  to  the  naked  eye  and  differen- 
tiates them  from  all  other  products  is   their  dryness,  their  yellowish 

caseous  condition,  joined  to  their  great  hard- 
y's- 296.  ness  and  to  their  elasticity,  so  dense  that  they 
4j  „o  ^  „„  cannot  be  torn  by  the  finger  nail. 
f},»  3°  ° \^°Y/°      ''^  The  volume  of  the  liver  affected  with  gum- 
X                ^     ."  'X             mata  is  usually  found  much  diminished  at  the 
<"■    "     ^'°''          autopsy,  because  the  lesion  is  then  old  and 
i/l                                   a      the  peri-hepatitis,  as  well  as  the  cicatrices  fol- 
\                                          lowing  the  embryonal  formations,  have  caused 
;'                                   ,      an  atrophy  of  the  organ.     But  at  the  com- 
^  }"^C-                      »"       mencement  of  syphilitic  hepatitis  things  may 
"".1            ,^         oj""       be  altogether  different.     The    liver  may   be 
r               °                  much    hypertrophied    in  the   congestive  and 
Gummatous  growth  from  liver,     acute  inflammatory  period  of  syphilitic    hep- 
o.  Central  portions  of  growth,  con-     ^^^.j^jg^       According    to    Lanccreaux,    Klebs 

sistiiig  of  ffi-anular  debris,    h.  Ve-  ,  ,i  ji  i  ,-  ' 

ripherai  ifvauaiation  tissue,  r.  ^nd  somc  othcr  authors,  hcpatic  gummata 
Bloodvessel,   xio"-  m^^y    he    reabsorbed  while    leaving   in  their 
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place  cicatricial  depressions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  caseous  nodules 
may  be  partially  absorbed.  We  described  (page  111)  lacuiise  filled 
with  fatty  granules  around  the  caseous  centre  of  gummata,  which  was 
regarded  as  lymph  vessels  acting  as  absorbents ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  new  formations  can  disappear  completely.  The  connective 
tissue  which  surrounds  them  cannot,  in  any  case,  disappear. 

Concerning  their  structure, old  gummata  present  in  their  caseous  central 
portion  small  cellular  elements  closely  packed  together  and  filled  with 
minute  granules  ;  the  vessels  in  this  portion  are  obliterated.  Around  the 
yellowish  caseous  portion  lacunee  exist  in  the  connective  tissue  similar  to 
the  lymph  spaces  and  filled  with  granules.  In  the  peripheral  fibrous 
zone  are  bundles  of  tough  connective  tissue,  between  the  fibres  of  which 
are  cells  sometimes  roundish,  sometimes  flat,  and  in  which  sclerosed  ves- 
sels course. 

The  more  recent  gummata  of  the  liver,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
description  (p.  109),  are  constituted  by  small  microscopic  nodules  (a,  fig. 
29t5),  the  centre  of  which  has  already  undergone  an  atrophy  and  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  cells,  whilst  the  round  cells  of  the  periphery  are 
confounded  with  the  neighboring  embryonal  tissue.  A  large  gumma  is 
composed  of  colonies  of  these  minute  nodules. 

Lulccemic  Tumors. — In  leucocythsemia  we  may  find  in  the  liver  several 
varieties  of  lesions  associated  with  a  considerable  swelling  of  the"  organ. 
At  first  there  are  small  extravasations  of  white  blood  corpuscles  into  the 
hepatic  tissue,  caused  by  an  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  by  the  white 
corpuscles  which  distend  them.  Moreover,  in  lympha  ic  or  spbnic  aden- 
itis, new  formations  of  lymphatic  reticulated  tissue  are  often  met  with. 
These  new  formations  of  reticulated  tissue  appear  between  the  lobules, 
around  the  perilobular  vessels,  and  especially  along  the  course  of  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

Sarcoma. — Sarcoma  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  liver.  It  is  always  of 
secondary  formation,  especially  following  melanotic  sarcoma. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  tumors  of  the  liver  which  we  have  passed  in 
review — tubercles,  gummata,  leuksemic  tumors,  sarcomata — are  all 
secondary,  cavernous  angioma  being  the  only  exception. 

Carcinoma. — Carcinomata  and  epitheliomata  are  very  rarely  met  with 
as  primary  tumors  of  the  liver  ;  they  usually  follow  similar  tumors  of  the 
stomach,  of  the  intestine,  of  the  rectum,  of  the  peritoneum,  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  of  the  uterus,  the  testicles,  the  breast,  etc.,  or  of  the  gall- 
laladder.  The  gall-bladder  and  biliary  passages  may  be  the  seat  of  pri- 
mary growths  which  secondarily  involve  the  whole  liver.  Because  of  a 
considerable  development  of  the  cancerous  formations  of  the  liver,  while 
the  lesion  of  the  gall-bladder  is  of  small  extent,  or  is  not  even  suspected 
or  sought  for,  an  inexperienced  observer  might  readily  believe  that  he  had 
to  do  with  a  primary  growth,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  its  real  nature  is 
that  of  a  secondary  tumor. 

Secondary  carcinomata  of  the  liver  are  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  they 
36 
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are  often  of  very  considerable  size,  while  the  primary  tumor,  in  the 
stomach,  for  example,  may  consist  of  an  ulcerated  encephaloid,  scarcely 
as  large  as  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

Of  all  the  organs  of  the  economy,  the  liver  is  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  secondary  carcinoma.  And,  since  it  is  a  law  that  the  secondary  form- 
ations reprodvice  more  or  less  closely  the  structure  of  the  primary  growth, 
it  follows  that  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  liver  all  the  varieties  of 
carcinoma. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  liver  presents  a  homogeneous  mass  of  con- 
siderable size,  at  the  centre  of  which  there  is  no  vestige  of  hepatic 
tissue.  The  central  portion  uniformly  degenerated,  is  yellow  and  opaque. 
Around  the  tumor  secondary  carcinomatous  foci  are  developed  by  infec- 
tion^  These  tumors  yield  a  milky  juice  upon  section,  and  present,  under 
the  microscope,  the  typical  structure  of  carcinoma. 

In  secondary  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  instead  of  finding  a  considerable 
homogeneous  mass,  completely  supplanting  the  structure  of  the  organ 
where  it  is  found,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  we  find  usually  a  large 
number  of  islands  of  the  morbid  growth,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and 
very  uniformly  scattered  through  the  entire  organ.  These  secondary 
nodules  of  spherical  form  have  a  volume  which  varies  between  that  of  a 
millet  seed  and  that  of  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut.  If  the  primary  growth  is 
very  near  the  liver,  in  the  stomach  or  gall-bladder  for  instance,  that  part 
of  the  organ  adjacent  to  the  original  tumor  will  be,  as  a  rule,  most 
altered. 

The  nodules  developed  at  the  surface  of  the  organ  form  a  hemispherical 
projection,  the  half  of  the  tumor  being  covered  by  the  capsule  of  Glisson, 
whilst  the  other  half  is  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  The  centre 
of  the  projection  is  generally  umbilicated,  because  of  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  atrophy  of  the  central  elements  of  the  tumor. 

A  liver  affected  with  primary  or  secondary  carcinoma  is  generally 
very  much  enlarged,  especially  when  the  growth  is  encephaloid.  It  ex- 
tends much  beyond  the  inferior  border  of  the  ribs,  and  by  palpation  we 
may  often  feel  the  inequalities  upon  the  anterior  surface,  and  the  inferior 
border  of  the  organ  if  the  peritoneal  cavity  be  not  too  much  distended 
with  fluid. 

We  will  study  here  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  carcinoma  which  belong 
to  its  location  in  the  liver  and  to  its  development  there. 

One  very  remarkable  character  of  cancer  of  the  liver  is  that  the  tumor 
may  invade  and  fill  the  different  branches,  the  trunk  and  neighboring 
divisions  of  the  portal  vein.  We  have  several  times  seen  associated  with 
a  telangiectatic  cancer  of  the  stomach,  a  carcinomatous  formation  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  portal  vein. 

In  this  variety  of  carcinoma  the  net  work  of  telangiectatic  capillaries, 
and  the  isolated  spherical  aneurismal  dilatations  are  very  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  naked  eye  as  sinuous  lines  and  isolated  red  points.  In 
those  cases  which  we  have  seen,  the  ulcerated  tumor  of  the  stomach 
seated  near  the  pylorus  presented  upon  its  peritoneal  surface  lines  or 
tortuous  cords  of  the  size  of  a  crow  or  goose  quill,  which  were  nothinu- 
else  than  the  afferent  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  which  could  be  easily 
followed  up  to  the  trunk  of  the  vein.    When  opened,  these  veins  appeared 
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filled  with  a  soft  carcinomatous  growth,  like  that  of  the  primary  tumor, 
in -which  ecstatic  capillaries  could  be  seen.  These  vessels  projecting  into 
the  lumen  of  the  vein,  were  often  quite  long.  The  wall  of  the  vein 
although  infiltrated  with  new  elements  was  still  recognizable  on  the  peri- 
toneal side,  but  on  the  side  towards  the  ulceration  it  was  confounded  with 
the  carcinomatous  tissue,  in  fact  it  was  totally  transformed  into  alveoli, 
filled  with  cells.  The  alteration  of  the  veins  was  not  limited  to  this 
location.  The  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  and  all  of  its  afferent  branches 
running  into  the  liver  were  filled  by  a  similar  growth. 

In  other  cases  a  carcinoma  of  the  lymph  glands,  whether  primary  or 
secondary,  or  of  other  tissues  in  the  vicinity  of  the  portal  vein,  invades 
the  wall  of  the  vein  and  thus  reaches  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  into  which 
it  sends  projections.  At  the  point  of  invasion  the  endothelium  of  the 
inner  tunic  proliferates,  and  the  cancerous  tissue  projects  more  and  more 
into  the  lumen.  Later  this  cancerous  tissue  may  soften  and  break  down 
under  the  influence  of  the  blood,  and  become  detached  and  form  genuine 
emboli.  These  cancerous  emboli,  arrested  in  an  interlobular  bn^nch,  may 
become  the  point  of  departure  of  secondary  tumors. 

The  neoplasm  occupying  the  portal  vein  may,  at  a  given  moment, 
ulcerate,  and  there  may  thus  result  a  complete  loss  of  substance  in  the 
wall  of  the  vein. 

In  several  observations  of  melanotic  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  reported 
by  German  authors,  the  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  lobules  were  filled 
with  the  cellular  elements  of  the  tumor  (radiated  carcinoma  of  Rind- 
fleisch). 

Lastly,  we  have  met  with  an  example  of  secondary  melanotic  carcinoma 
of  the  liver  in  which  the  new  formation  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be 
irregularly  infiltrated  throughout  the  entire  organ.  Upon  thin  sections, 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  was  seen  that  most  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  portal  vein  had  a  much  larger  diameter  than  normal, 
and  were  of  cylindrical  form.  Their  wall  was  the  seat  of  a  large-celled 
infiltration  ;  their  inner  membrane  presented  connective  tissue  elevations 
infiltrated  by  the  same  large  cells.  These  regular  elevations  filled  the 
whole  calibre  of  the  vessel,  or  left  a  central  lumen  occupied  by  free  cells 
and  blood.  The  cellular  elements  were  more  or  less  pigmented.  Almost 
all  the  vessels  were  altered  in  this  manner.  The  hepatic  arteries  were 
not  the  seat  of  so  intense  a  carcinomatous  endarteritis,  but  they  also 
showed  in  their  inner  membrane  layers  of  endothelial  cells,  some  of  which 
were  pigmented.  Some  of  the  lobules  were  entirely  transformed  into 
carcinomatous  islands ;  the  corresponding  interlobular  portal  vessels, 
although  recognizable,  were  affected  with  the  previously  described  endo- 
phlebitis.  The  central  vein  and  its  radiating  capillaries  were  nearly 
healthy.  But  the  network  of  hepatic  cells  was  replaced  by  nests  of 
cells  with  large  nuclei,  large  nucleoli,  and  a  protoplasm  for  the  most  part 
pigmented.  The  thickened  connective  tissue  which  accompanied  the 
vessels  formed  the  stroma  of  the  carcinomatous  alveoli.  The  inter- 
lobular biliary  canals  were  also  to  be  recognized,  but  their  swollen 
cubical  cells  were  replaced  by  large  cells  with  large  nuclei  and  highly 
refracting  nucleoli,  and  their  calibre  was  increased.    It  would  be  difficult 
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to  see  a  more  beautiful  example  of  the  participation  of  all  parts  of  the 
liver  in  the  development  of  a  tumor. 

We  need  not  necessarily  conclude,  however,  that  the  usual  develop- 
ment of  carcinoma  is  eiFected  by  the  filling  of  the  veins  and  capillaries 
of  the  liver.  In  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  indeed,  the  recent  miliary 
nodules  are  seated  in  the  perilobular  connective  tissue,  around  the  small 
divisions  of  the  portal  vein,  and  they  arise  from  a  nevf  formation  of  cells 
between  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue  fibres.  The  veins,  then,  some- 
times present  an  inflammation  characterized  by  the  formation  of  numerous 
endothelial  cells  upon  their  internal  surface.  This  alteration  of  the  ves- 
sels may  also  be  recognized  as  a  secondary  lesion. 

Rindfleisch  looks  upon  the  hepatic  cell  as  the  starting-point  in  the 
usual  development  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  mode  of  development  is  so  common. 

While  we  are  cognizant  of  some  facts  concerning  the  development  of 
carcinoma  of  the  liver,  many  questions  yet  remain  unsolved.  In  par- 
ticular, liie  role  of  the  lymph  vessels  at  the  commencement  of  these 
growths  has  never  been  thoroughly  studied.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
cells  of  hepatic  cancer  are  a  reproduction  of  the  structure  and  the  form 
of  the  normal  cells  of  the  liver.  We  have  been  unable  to  recognize  such 
an  analogy.  The  cells  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver  possess  the  same  char- 
acters as  they  do  in  other  locations,  and  resemble  the  hepatic  cell  in 
nothing. 

Oylhidrical-celled  Epithelioma. — Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  (see 
p.  164)  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the  liver  as  a  secondary  forma- 
tion which  follows  a  primary  growth  of  the  same  nature  in  the  stomach, 
the  small  intestine,  the  rectum,  the  gall-bladder,  etc. 

To  the  naked  eye,  this  variety  of  tumor  offers  the  same  characters  as 
encephaloid,  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  nodules  more  or  less  voluminous, 
and  of  a  soft  consistence  yielding  an  abundant  lactescent  juice.  It  may 
also  assume  the  appearance  of  colloid  cancer,  by  reason  of  a  partial  or  a 
very  extensive  colloid  metamorphosis  of  its  cells — an  appearance  which 
the  primary  growth  also  presents.  In  order  to  determine  the  nature  of 
these  tumors  it  is  necessary  to  harden  them,  and  subsequently  examine 
thin  sections.  The  alveoli  are  found  to  be  lined  by  a  single  layer  of 
cubical  or  cylindrical  cells.  These  elements  and  their  arrangement 
faithfully  reproduce  the  structure  of  the  primary  tumor.  It  is  not 
possible  to  demonstrate  an  isolable  membrane  around  these  tubular 
formations.  They  are  simply  limited  by  the  neighboring  connective 
tissue.  The  centre  of  the  tubes  shows  a  distinct  lumen  or  cavity.  The 
colloid  portions  of  the  tumor  present  the  same  tubes  and  the  same  cavi- 
ties, but  they  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  cells  which  have  undergone  a  col- 
loid metamorphosis. 

This  epithelioma  with  cylindrical  cells  has  been  described  under  the 
name  of  adenoma  by  several  authors,  particularly  Rindfleisch.  In  our 
personal  experience,  these  tumors  of  the  liver  have  always  been  second- 
ary. We  readily  admit  the  possibility  of  a  primary  epithelioma  of  the 
liver,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  regarding  as  an  adenoma  a  growth  which 
is  absolutely  identical  in  structure  with  a  cylindrical- celled  epithelioma. 
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It  would  be  more  logical  to  consider  the  formation  as  an  epithelioma  de- 
veloped from  the  budding  and  the  new  formation  of  biliary  canals.  In 
most  of  the  observations  published  in  France  under  the  name  of  adenoma, 
when  the  anatomical  details  are  clearly  given,  one  recognizes  a  case  of 
hypertrophic  or  atrophic  cirrhosis  with  large  granulations  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liver.  A  genuine  adenoma  of  the  liver  should  reproduce 
the  structure  of  the  hepatic  lobules.  Then  how  can  we  distinguish 
the  lobules  of  new  formation  from  the  normal  lobules  ?  This  at  first 
sight  does  not,  to  us,  seem  possible  to  do,  and  we  lack  undoubted  ex- 
amples of  such  tumors  for  study.  Those  which  have  been  published 
under  the  name  of  adenoma  by  Rindfleisch  and  several  other  German 
authors  are  cylindrical-celled  epitheliomata  primarily  developed  in  the 
liver,  or  are  examples  of  carcinoma  in  which  the  cells  of  the  tumor  have 
appeared  similar  to  those  of  the  liver.  For  those  isolated  nodules  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liver  projecting  beneath  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  which 
present  the  structure  of  a  hepatic  lobule,  they  are  less  to  be  cousidered 
adenomata  than  vices  of  development  and  conformation,  and  possess  only 
a  purely  teratological  interest. 

Serotis  cysts  of  the  liver  are  very  probably  never  anything  else  than 
dilated  diverticula  of  the  bile  ducts,  which  may  become  isolated  from  the 
ducts  wherever  they  have  arisen.  We  have  several  times  examined  cysts 
located  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  containing  minute  biliary  cal- 
culi. The  internal  covering  of  these  cysts  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
flat  epithelial  cells.  The  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  them  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  periphery  of  the  adjoining  lobules,  and  constitutes  a  sort 
of  local  cirrhosis.  In  this  sclerosed  tissue  the  biliary  canals  show  the 
same  lesions  as  in  cirrhosis.  Serous  cysts  of  the  liver  are  very  rare. 
They  are  surrounded  by  connective  tissue,  and  are  lined  by  a  prominent 
epithelium.  We  should  not  commit  the  error  of  regarding  as  cysts  of 
the  liver  the  cavities  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  centre  of  cancer- 
ous tumors,  or  those  which  succeed  abscesses.  Advanced  putrefaction, 
leading  to  the  development  of  vesicles  under  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  con- 
taining air  and  a  little  fluid,  might  at  first  view  occasion  a  mistake. 

Hydatid  Cysts. — Cysts  containing  echinococci,  which  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  liver,  usually  constitute  a  voluminous  tumor,  commonly  project- 
ing upon  the  convex  surface.  Sometimes  they  are  seated  in  the  depth 
of  the  organ.  We  find  in  proceeding  from  without  inwards  :  1st,  A  thick 
fibrous  envelope  or  adventitious  membrane,  the  structure  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  lamillated  fibrous  tissue.  This  fibrous  membrane  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  lobules,  which  is 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  localized  cirrhosis  at  the 
periphery  of  the  tumor,  and  the  lobules  here  are  flattened  by  pressure. 
2d,  Internal  to  the  fibrous  envelope,  is  a  perfect  hydatid  membrane,  in 
recent  formations,  spherical  and  tense  ;  in  old  cysts,  shrunken,  wrinkled 
and  ruptured.  This  membrane  is  characterized  by  its  regular  lamellae, 
parallel  with  each  other,  formed  of  a  hyaline  amorphous  substance,  with- 
out any  cellular  elements  interposed  between  the  layers.  Within  this 
membrane,  of  which  the  sharp  fracture,  the  separation  into  lamellae,  the 
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vitreous  and  trembling  aspect  can  be  confounded  with  nothing  else  (see 
pp.  192  and  193),  are  found  daughter  vesicles,  also  having  a  similar  but 
thinner  membrane,  a  volume  varying  from  that  of  the  head  of  a  large 
pin  to  that  of  an  egg.  These  daughter  vesicles  are  very  regularly  spher- 
ical. They  contain  non-albuminous  aqueous  fluid,  and  small  granules 
which  are  nothing  else  than  echinococci.  Often  these  vesicles  contain 
nothing — they  are  then  sterile.  3d.  The  echinococci  are  small  vesicular 
■worms,  formed  of  a  caudal  vesicle  adherent  to  the  germinal  membrane. 
In  the  midst  of  this  vesicle  the  body  and  head  of  the  animal  is  found. 
The  head  shows  a  proboscis,  four  suckers,  and  a  double  row  of  hooks 
(see  p.  19a). 

Echinococci  are  the  vesicular  worms  of  Toenia  eehinocoeeus,  which 
does  not  live  in  the  intestines  of  man,  but  is  common  in  the  dog.  The 
Taenia  eehinocoeeus  is  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  its  rings. 
The  eggs  of  these  worms,  discharged  with  the  fecal  matter  of  the  animal 
in  which  they  live,  are  swallowed  with  the  water  and  food,  and  arrive 
in  the  stomach  of  man  where  they  lose  their  enveloping  membrane.  The 
embryo  thus  set  free  perforates  the  membranes  of  the  stomach  in  order 
to  lodge  itself  in  the  neighboring  organs,  and  to  undergo  there  the 
second  phase  of  its  development. 

When  the  hydatid  cysts  reach  their  full  development,  and  still  remain 
in  the  liver,  they  contract,  and  the  hydatid  membranes  rupture.  The 
fluid  is  then  thick,  opaque,  and  rich  in  the  salts  of  lime;  it  is  rendered 
yellow  or  reddish  by  the  presence  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  and 
of  blood.  The  echinococci  no  longer  exist,  they  are  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed ;  yet  we  may  still  recognize  the  booklets  in  the  fluid.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  at  the  autopsies  of  patients  who  have  not  presented  any 
symptoms  of  hepatic  disorder — at  least  in  the  latter  years  of  their  life — 
such  cysts  of  the  size  of  a  fist,  or  greater.  Their  fibrous  membrane  is 
contracted.  In  one  case  which  we  examined  it  had  undergone  a  genuine 
ossification,  with  bony  trabeculse,  bone  marrow,  and  osteoblasts,  etc. 

A  variety  of  hydatids  of  the  liver,  described  latterly  by  Friedreich, 
Virchow,  etc.,  consists  of  a  multilocular  hydatid  tumor.  These  tumors 
are  composed  of  small  hydatid  cysts  disposed  in  a  fibrous  stroma.  Bach 
cyst  contains  a  characteristic  membrane  which  sometimes  incloses  a  per- 
fect eehinocoeeus,  sometimes  only  its  hooks.  Such  tumors  very  much 
resemble,  at  first  sight,  colloid  carcinoma,  with  which  they  had  been  a 
long  time  confounded.  Microscopic  examination  will  immediately  re- 
move all  doubt. 

Hydatid  cysts  in  process  of  growth,  instead  of  atrophying  and  shrivel- 
ling up,  may  reach  a  volume  so  great  as  to  require  surgical  interference. 
At  other  times,  they  may  cause  adhesions  between  the  surface  of  the 
liver  and  the  diaphragm,  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  the  small  intestines, 
etc. ;  and  they  may  open  into  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  the  bronchi,  the 
stomach,  the  intestine,  the  gall-bladder,  etc.  One  case  has  been  ob- 
served of  a  perforation  into  the  portal  vein.  When  the  opening  takes 
place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  there  results  a  fatal  peritonitis. 
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Biliary  Vessels  and  Gall-Bladder. 

Inflammation. — Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  frequently 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  biliary  calculi,  which  act  as  foreign  bodies. 
Yet  calculi  do  not  always,  or  usually,  occasion  irritation  of  its  mucous 
membrane;  in  old  women,  with  whom  calculi  are  so  frequent,  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  is  often  intact.  At  other  times,  it  is  in- 
jected and  contains  a  pale,  stringy,  mucous  bile  with  pus  corpuscles. 
This  is  especially  seen  in  connection  with  inflammation  of  the  biliary 
canals.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  roughened,  and  oedematous, 
instead  of  having  its  ordinary  thinness  and  delicate  villous  surface.  In 
a  more  intense  degree  of  the  lesion,  there  are  found  one  or  more  ulcers 
upon  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  at  the  inferior  portion  of  the  gall- 
bladder. These  ulcerations,  when  they  are  rapidly  produced  by  a  puru- 
lent infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
extends  to  the  muscular  layers,  may  occasion  fatal  perforations  of  the 
peritoneum  and  an  escape  of  the  calculi  into  its  cavity;  but  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  very  uncommon  accident.  The  ulcers,  when  they  exist,  are 
accompanied  only  with  a  local  irritation  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  seen 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  opposite  the  point  of  dis- 
ease, where  are  found  fibrinous  false  membranes,  or  a  fibrous  thickening 
of  the  serous  membrane  with  adhesions.  Local  peritonites  with  adhe- 
sions have  resulted  in  communications  of  the  gall-bladder  with  the  duo- 
denum, with  the  colon,  and  even  in  biliary  fistulas,  opening  externally 
thro\igh  the  abdominal  wall,  calculi  having  been  discharged  by  these 
several  passages.  In  all  these  cases  the  inflammation  extends  to  the 
cystic,  hepatic,  and  common  biliary  ducts,  causing  an  icterus.  While  the 
presence  of  calculi  seldom  occasion,  these  fatal  results,  they  frequently 
cause  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
muscular  fibres,  comparable  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  urinary  bladder 
caused  by  calculi  in  that  organ. 

Louis,  Andral,  Rokitansky,  etc.,  have  described  an  infiltration  and 
gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  occur- 
ring in  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  purulent  infection. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  common  biliary,  cystic,  and  hepatic 
ducts,  frequently  occurs  either  spontaneously  or  in  consequence  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  duodenum,  when  it  causes  catarrhal  or  simple  icterus. 
At  other  times,  it  is  due  to  biliary  calculi  coming  from  the  gall-bladder 
or  formed  in  the  hepatic  canals.  Biliary  gravel  or  small  fragments  of 
calculi  are  the  most  active  causes  of  this  inflammation.  Every 'stage 
has  been  observed  between  the  swelling  of  the  common  biliary  duct 
limited  to  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  or  to  the  neighboring  portions  of  the 
duodenum,  where  it  arrests  the  flow  of  bile,  in  simple  icterus,  and  acute 
suppurative  inflammation.  It  is  easily  understood  that  the  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater  and  connective  tissue  around  the 
common  biliary  duct  at  its  duodenal  extremity,  may  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  flow  of  bile  capable  of  producing  jaundice.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
autopsy  demonstrates  this  lesion  in  simple  icterus,  but  the  observations 
by  Virchow  and  Vulpian  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubts  as  to  the  patho- 
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logical  condition.  With  the  congestion  there  is  observed  an  exudation 
of  mucus,  a  mucous  plug.  More  intense  inflammation,  from  the  presence 
of  biliary  calculi,  extends  to  most  of  the  biliary  canals  in  the  liver. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  these  canals  is  covered  with  a  transparent 
mucus,  or  the  latter  is  rendered  cloudy  by  the  presence  of  desquamated 
epithelial  cells  and  pus  corpuscles.  The  canals  are  dilated,  their  mucous 
membrane  thickened,  as  is  also  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  them  ;  in 
such  cases  ampullar  dilatations  are  seen  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and 
filled  either  with  a  mucous  or  puriform  fluid.  The  dilatations,  which  very 
much  resemble  small  abscesses,  are  found  through  the  entire  organ,  are 
lined  with  a  mucous  membrane,  and  contain  many  cylindrical  cells,  mixed 
with  lymph  cells  and  blood  pigment,  or  grains  of  bile  pigment. 

In  the  most  intense  inflammations,  the  contents  of  the  much  dilated 
biliary  vessels  consist  of  opaque  and  whitish  muco-pus,  but  possess  a 
certain  viscidity  due  to  the  mucus,  as  in  muco-purulent  sputa.  The 
amount  of  this  pus  is  sometimes  so  great  that,  upon  making  a  section  of 
the  liver  at  the  autopsy,  there  is  the  appearance  of  an  abscess.  The 
numerous  cellular  elements  in  this  pus  consist  of  cylindrical  epithelium 
and  lymph  cells.  In  intense  inflammation  of  the  biliary  canals,  there  are 
always  observed  during  life,  febrile  symptonos  which  are  intermittent  in 
type.  The-  inflammation  may  terminate  in  suppuration  or  a  perforation 
of  the  portal  vein,  and  may  occasion  perforations,  peritonitis,  etc.,  when 
the  calculi  act  as  foreign  bodies. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  consequence  of  intense  inflammation  of  the 
canals,  narrowing  and  even  complete  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  and 
common  biliary  ducts  are  produced;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  referred  to 
by  Andral,  fibrous  cords  have  replaced  these  canals. 

At  times,  papillary  excrescences  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  ducts 
are  found,  in  consequence  of  inflammation;  this,  however,  is  unfrequent. 

When  a  large  calculus  passes  into  the  cystic  duct,  thence  into  the  com- 
mon duct,  it  may  be  arrested  in  the  latter  at  its  entrance  into  the  duo- 
denum where  the  duct  is  narrow.  If  it  experiences  any  difiiculty  in  its 
passage,  the  contractions  of  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder  give  rise  to 
hepatic  colic.  It  may  also  result  in  more  serious  inflammatory  accidents 
if  it  remains  fixed  in  the  canal  or  if  it  is  encysted.  The  bile  may  be 
arrested  in  its  passage,  occasioning  jaundice;  and,  again,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  caused  by  contact 
of  the  calculus,  may  extend  to  the  neighboring  organs,  especially  to  the 
peritoneum.  There  frequently  results  suppurative  inflammation  or  lim- 
ited sloughing,  which  terminates  in  perforation.  If  the  calculus  has 
been  arrested  near  the  duodenum,  from  the  mortification  of  a  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  wall  of  this  part  of  the  intestine  there 
occurs,  as  a  favorable  termination,  the  passage  of  the  calculus  into  the 
intestine ;  but  if  the  perforation  is  into  the  peritoneum,  a  fatal  peritonitis 
is  the  result. 

The  biliary  ducts,  and  particularly  the  small  interlobular  canals  ex- 
perience in  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  liver,  lesions  due  to  hepatic 
disease  or  to  irritation  by  contiguity.  Such  are  the  alterations  described 
in  cirrhosis  ;  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  ;  such  are  the  inflammatory  irrita- 
tions occurring  in  the  large  and  small  canals  included  in  carcinomatous 
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masses,  or  situated  in  their  neio;hborhoocl ;  such  are  the  moderate  catarrhal 
irritations,  pointed  out  by  0.  Wyss,  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  and  in 
parenchymatous  hepatitis,  and  which  exist,  with  good  reason,  in  suppu- 
rative hepatitis.  In  the  parenchj'matous  hepatitis  of  puerperal  fever, 
smallpox,  etc.,  Ave  have  seen  an  infiltration  of  the  peri-vascular  connective 
tissue  with  lymph  cells,  and  at  the  same  time  a  catarrh  of  the  small 
biliary  canals  included  in  the  inflamed  tissue. 

These  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  biliary  canals,  which  end  in  an 
abundant  secretion  of  mucus,  and  the  formation  of  cells  which  fill  them, 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  cells  to  the  com- 
mon biliary  duct.  In  hepatic  tumors  the  inflamed  biliary  canals  are 
tortuous,  flattened,  and  compressed,  causing  complete  retention  of  bile, 
and  icterus. 

Another  result  of  inflammation  of  the  biliary  ducts — which  is,  how- 
ever, infrequent — is  hemorrhage  from  their  mucous  membrane,  occurring 
occasionally  in  cirrhosis,  carcinoma,  or  simple  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
Hemorrhage  may  also  occur  in  consequence  of  abscesses  of  the  liver.  In 
a  case  reported  by  Lebert,  hemorrhage  followed  the  rupture  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  hepatic  artery  into  the  gall-bladder. 

Tumors  of  the  G- all-bladder.- — According  to  Roldtansky,  a  new  form- 
ation of  adipose  tissue  is  found  in  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  of 
the  gall-bladder  in  obesity ;  this  is,  however,  infrequent. 

The  tumors  developed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  are 
carcinomata  or  cylindrical-celled  epitheliomata.  The  history  of  carcinoma 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  relatively  of  recent  date,  yet  it  is  not  a  very  un- 
usual affection.  It  may  be  primary  or  secondary ;  in  the  latter  case  it 
follows  a  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  stomach,  intestine,  or  neighboring 
glands.  Primary  carcinoma  of  the  gall-bladder  is  most  frequently  a  col- 
loid carcinoma ;  at  other  times  it  has  the  appearance  of  encephaloid,  and 
more  rarely  it  belongs  to  scirrhus.  Its  anatomical  form  is  very  similar 
to  that  occurring  in  the  intestine.  Generally,  indeed  foui'teen  times  in 
fifteen,  the  gall-bladder  contains  one  or  more  calculi;  the  fewer  in  num- 
ber the  larger  the  calculi.  The  bile  is  sometimes  colorless,  or  it  is  thick 
and  brown ;  it  may  contain  small  fragments  detached  from  the  tumor. 
The  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  at  the  diseased  point  is  uneven  and  gran- 
ulating, for  new  formations  assume  the  villous  form  in  the  gall-bladder, 
just  as  in  the  urinary  bladder.  The  tumor  invades  a  part  or  the  entire 
mucous  surface,  which  is  increased  in  thickness,  and  upon  section  shows 
colloid  tissue,  or  a  whitish  tissue  infiltrated  with  a  milky  juice.  The 
'  lesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  connective  tissue  may 
extend  to  the  muscular  tissue,  which  latter  is  always  somewhat  oedema- 
tous  and  hypertrophied.  The  cavity  of  the  gall-gladder  is  generally 
increased,  but  may  be  diminished.  The  tumor  frequently  extends  into 
the  cystic  duct  and  common  biliary  duct,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which 
is  infiltrated,  and  the  calibre  contracted,  occasioning  retention  of  bile  in 
the  hepatic  canals  and  interlobular  biliary  ducts.  Biliary  cysts  may 
result  from  this  condition,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  jaundice. 
Generally  the  hepatic  tissue,  in  contact  with  the  altered  gall-bladder,  is 
invaded  by  the  carcinoma,  and  the  entire  liver  may  be  studded  with 
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no.lules  having  the  structure  of  the  primary  carcinoma  of  the  gall-bladder. 
In  some  autopsies,  in  examining  the  liver  invaded  throughout  by  such 
spherical  nodules,  varying  in  size,  there  may  be  some  hesitation  in  be- 
lieving that  the  nodules  are  secondary  to  the  ulceration  of  the  gall- 
bladder ;  but  what  occurs  in  hepatic  carcinoma,  secondary  to  that  of  the 
stomach,  should  make  us  admit  that  the  same  connection  may  exist  be- 
tween the  hepatic  nodules  and  the  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  neighboring  lymph  glands  are  always  altered  and  transformed, 
and  the  duodenum,  colon,  and  even  the  stomach  may  be  invaded  by  a  car- 
cinoma which  has  its  beginning  in  the  gall-bladder.  These  several 
organs  are  then  united  by  carcinomatous  and  fibrinous  adhesions.  The 
patches  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  smaller  and  more  recent  than 
the  ulcers  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  (pestion  whether  the  carcinomatous  ulcer  precedes  the  formation  of 
the  calculi,  or  whether  the  latter  exist  primarily,  and  produce  the  tumor 
by  irritation,  is  doubtful.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  first  hypo- 
thesis. 

Histologically,  the  superficial  non-ulcerated  granulations  are  covered 
by  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  most  frequently 
constituted  by  a  simple,  very  vascular  embryonic  tissue.  Sometimes 
they  show  the  alveolar  structure  of  scirrhous,  encephaloid  or  colloid  car- 
cinoma. The  ulcerated  portion  of  the  tumor  is  deprived  of  all  epithelial 
covering.  The  alveolar  structure  of  carcinoma  is  best  seen  in  the  very 
thick  svibmucous  tissue.  In  the  muscular  tissue  there  is  first  seen  an 
infiltration  of  embryonic  cells,  afterwards  a  true  carcinomatous  tissue. 

Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  of  the  gall-bladder,  to  the  unaided  eye, 
docs  not  differ  from  encephaloid ;  the  histological  characters  of  the 
tumor  are  absolutely  .the  same  as  those  previously  described  under  cylin- 
drical-celled epithelioma  of  the  liver.  It  gives  rise  to  secondary  nodules 
in  the  liver,  as  does  carcinoma,  and  has  the  same  symptoms  and  prog- 
nosis (see  p.  154).  In  the  published  observations  of  epithelioma  there 
were  also  found  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder. 
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CHAP  TEE  yr. 

PERITONEUM. 

The  remarks  made  in  Part  First  concerning  experimental  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  those  in  relation  to  alterations  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes in  Part  Second,  may  be  applied  to  much  of  the  pathological  his- 
tology of  the  peritoneum. 

Peritonitis. — -Peritonitis  is  acute  or  chronic,  general  or  local. 

Acute  peritonitis,  seldom  primary  (rheumatic),  is  almost  always  the 
result  of  traumatism,  a  contusion'  or  wound,  or  of  a  lesion  of  one  of  the 
organs  covered  by  this  serous  membrane — ^such  as  perforations  of  the 
intestines  or  of  the  stomach,  foreign  bodies  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
the  opening  of  abscesses  into  its  cavity,  superficial  inflammations  of 
organs  covered  by  this  serous  membrane,  lymphangitis  and  phlebitis  of 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  metastatic  abscesses  of  the  liver,  etc. 

In  acute,  general  peritonitiB  the  vascular  injection  of  the  visceral  peri- 
toneum is  very  intense,  and  is  accompanied  from  the  beginning  by  a 
fibrinous  purulent  exudation,  more  or  less  abundant 
between  the  meshes  of  the  great  omentum,  in  the  Fig.  297. 

connective  tissue  of  the  serous  membrane  between 
its  layers  and  upon  its  surface.  The  parietal  peri- 
toneum is  also  implicated,  as  are  also  the  different 
layers  of  the  omentum  and  mesocolon.  Fibrous  ad- 
hesions very  rapidly  form  between  the  parietal  and 
visceral"  layers,  and  between  the   different  organs 

-,   ."^    ,,  ,    ,  ^  Normal  omentum  stain- 

contained  m  the  abdomen.  _  ^^  ^it^  „it„t3  „,  3ii„,_ 

In  puerperal  peritonitis,  when  the  autopsy  is  made     showing  the  outlines  of 

two  or  three  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease,     "^'=  endothelial  covering 

.1  -    i_    1    1  c  L\  -J.  ■     I*  1  xi  ■    1  of  the  connective    tissue 

the  parietal  layer  ot  the  peritoneum  is  lound  thick-  u-abecuiaj.  y25o. 
ened  and  infiltrated  with  pus,  it  is  gray  and  opaque 
in  color,  and  united  in  places,  either  to  the  great  omentum  or  to  the 
intestines,  by  soft  fibrous  false  membranes,  infiltrated  with  pus.  The  pus 
escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  usually  collects  in  certain  locali- 
ties, as  in  the  pelvis  around  the  appendages  of  the  uterus,  etc.  The 
injected  and  thickened  great  omentum,  at  the  points  where  lobules  of 
fat  are  found,  is  sometimes  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  intestines,  or 
folded  upon  itself;  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fleshy,  red,  irregular 
mass  covered  with  pus.  When  the  great  omentum  is  exposed,  it  is  found 
adherent  to  the  intestines,  especially  to  the  small  intestine,  from  which 
it  is  with  difficulty  detached  ;  it  almost  always  also  adheres  at  several 
points  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  its  free  border.  Beneath  the  omentum, 
the  intestinal  loops,  swollen  and  distended  by  gas,  are  united  to  one 
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another  by  fibrin  infiltrated  with  pus,  forming  either  a  thick  layer  or  a 
gray  or  yellowish-gray  mass,  which  fills  up  the  spaces  between  the 
neighboring  loops.  This  thick,  semi-solid  exudation  varies  in  amount. 
It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  united  intestinal  loops  without  rupturing 


Fig.  298. 


Fis-  299. 


Omentum  artificially  intJamed  and  silver  treated. 
It  sliows  the  epithelial  cells  in  process  of  prolife- 
ration and  in  the  act  of  detaching  themselves  from 
the  trabeculaa.  Pus  cells  are  imbedded  in  the  fibrin, 
and  thus  remain  connected  with  the  fibrous  trabec- 
ala3.    X  2'0. 


Omentum  artificially  inflamed  and  ex- 
amined the  eighth  day  after  the  operation  : 
the  endothelial  cells  have  again  become 
applied  to  the  fibrous  trabecnla.  Their 
protoplasm  is  less  granular  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure,  and  they  form  an  almost  com- 
plete epithelial  investment.    X  250, 


some  of  their  walls,  since  the  intestinal  coats  themselves  are  infiltrated 
with  fluid,  and  are  pale  and  softened.  This  serous  infiltration  of  the 
intestine  also  extends  to  its  mucous  surface,  which  is  at  times  anaemic 
or  congested,  and  perhaps  covered  with  a  puriform  mucus.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  liver  and  spleen  equally  present  an  intense  superficial  in- 
flammation; here  the  peritoneum,  is  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  the  cap- 
sules of  these  organs  are  thickened  and  opaque.  There  always  exists, 
either  upon  the  appendages  of  the  uterus,  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver 
or  other  organs,  lymphangites,  phlebites,  or  superficial  abscesses,  which 
are  the  starting-point  of  the  purulent  peritonitis.  , 

The  peritoneal  exudation  instead  of  being  small  in  quantity,  opaque, 
and  fibrino-purulent,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  may  be  more  abund- 
ant, sero-purulent,  with  flakes  of  free  fibrin  in  the  fluid,  or  entirely 
serous  ;  in  the  latter  there  are  also  always  fibrinous  flakes  present. 

A  histological  examination  of  the  great  omentum  demonstrates  the 
same  appearance,  as  described  in  Part  First,  under  artificial  peritonitis 
(see  p.  66),  that  is  fibrillae  of  fibrin,  lymph  cells  and  large,  swollen, 
granular  cells,  with  one  or  more  nuclei,  located  in  the  meshes  of  the 
omentum.  There  is  an  infiltration  of  lymph  cells  and  fibrin  between  the 
fibres  of  the  connective  tissue  throughout  the  thickened  and  opaque  mem- 
branes. Accumulations  of  these  lymph  cells  are  particularly  seen 
around  the  vessels.  The  same  increase  of  round  cells  is  observed  around 
the  vessels  in  the  adipose  nodules  of  the  great  omentum. 

The  liver  and  kidneys  are  pale  upon  section,  and  their  cells  are 
generally  fatty. 

The  fluid  exudation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  contain  blood  asso- 
ciated with  fibrinous  serum  and  pus,  and  there  are  generally  at  the  same 
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time  eccbymoses,  with  infiltrations  of  blood  into  the  subperitoneal  cellular 
tissue.  But  this  variety  of  peritonitis  usually  has  a  special  cause,  such 
as  cancer,  tubercle,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  it  is  not  acute  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  preceding  variety. 

The  termination  of  acute  peritonitis  varies.  When  it  does  not  rapidly 
end  in  death,  the  escaped  fluid  becomes  absorbed,  embryonic  connective 
tissue  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  and  vessels  of  nevf  form- 
ation having  embryonic  walls  penetrate  into  the  fibrinous  false  mem- 
branes. These  false  membranes  thus  organized  form  adhesions  between 
inflamed  surfaces,  and,  at  times,  cause  digestive  troubles,  by  the  intes- 
tines becoming  immovable,  contracted,  or  fixed  in  an  abnormal  position ; 
the  bands  of  adhesion  formed  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  peri- 
toneum may  be  the  cause  of  internal  strangulation. 

In  other  cases  acute  purulent  peritonitis  terminates,  after  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  exudated  fluid,  by  a  kind  of  caseation  or  inspis- 
sation  of  the  pus  which  collects  in  one  or  more  points  upon  the  perito- 
neum. These  collections  become  encysted  within  false  membranes.  An 
evacuation  of  this  purulent  fluid  may  be  effected  by  a  perforation  of  the 
intestine  from  without  inwards,  or  it  may  even  be  discharged  through 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  When  the  suppuration  causes  an  opening 
both  of  the  intestine  and  of  the  abdominal  wall,  there  results  a  fecal 
fistula. 

Amite  local  peritonitis  is  traumatic  or  idiopathic.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  generally  follows  an  inflammation  of  an  organ  covered  by  the  perito- 
neum. When  an  inflammation  reaches  the  surface  of  such  an  organ,  the 
peritoneum  is  always  inflamed;  therefore,  a  local  peritonitis  is  frequent 
in  lesions  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen,  in  diaphragmatic  pleuritis, 
in  metritis,  in  inflammations  or  tumors  of  the  appendages  of  the  uterus, 
in  cystitis,  in  typhlitis,  etc. 

General  chronic  peritonitis  follows  acute  peritonitis,  or  it  is  chronic 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  seldom  that  it  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  chronic  peritoneal  or  intestinal  lesion :  tuberculosis,  carci- 
noma of  one  of  the  abdominal  organs,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  disease  of 
the  heart,  malarial  cachexia,  etc. 

As  carcinomatous  peritonitis  is  superficial  at  its  beginning,  as  well  as 
in  its  subsequent  development,  there  are  found  upon  the  surface  of  the 
peritoneum  large  cells  with  large  nuclei  and  enormous  nucleoli,  which  are 
mingled  with  the  lymph  cells  and  fluid  exuded  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Therefore,  sometimes  a  carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  suspected 
after  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  fluid  obtained  Ijy  an  explora- 
tory puncture. 

The  lesions  of  chronic  peritonitis  vary  much.  Thus,  in  chronic  peri- 
tonitis following  acute  peritonitis,  there  are  found  adhesions  between  the 
intestinal  loops,  or  between  the  loops  and  neighboring  organs  or  abdom- 
inal wall,  consisting  of  filamentous  or  lamellar  fibrous  tissue.  Com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  occur,  just  as  obliteration 
of  the  pleural  cavity  often  happens  in  pleuritis.  That  life  may  be  pro- 
longed even  when  the  intestines  are  contracted  by  the  interference  and 
retraction  of  the  new  fibrous  tissue,  is  seen  in  the  autopsies  of  old  per- 
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sons  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  have  lived  with  this  lesion.  At  other 
times,  the  membranes  consist  of  a  few  unimportant  bands  or  cellular  ad- 
hesions, in  which  case  there  is  usually  no  fluid  found  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

In  cardiac  diseases,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  aii  in  malarial  cachexia 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  a  true  peritonitis  doesnot  occur,  but  there 
is  a  serous  effusion  or  ascites  instead.  Yet,  in  pure  ascitic  effusion,  there 
are  constantly  observed  some  lesions,  which  may  depend  upon  a  chronic 
inflammation  which  is  secondary  and  which  consists  in  thickenings  of  the 
capsule  and  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  in  excres- 
cences or  granulations  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  liver  in  cirrhosis,  of  the 
peri-splenic  pei'itoneum  in  malarial  cachexia  and  cardiac  diseases.  These 
new  formations  of  connective  tissue  may  justly  be  considered  as  traces 
of  chronic  peritonitis.  Again,  the  parietal  peritoneum  may  be  thickened, 
and  frequently  there  may  exist  other  evidences  upon  the  omentum  and 
intestines  of  chronic  peritonitis.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  there  is  very 
often  a  true  subacute  or  chronic  peritonitis,  with  the  prerence  of  fibrinous 
flakes  in  the  effused  fluid,  as  well  as  blood.  The  surface  of  the  perito- 
neum, either  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver,  or  the  mesentery,  or  intestines, 
is  covered  by  fibrinous  false  membranes,  or  very  vascular  organized  mem- 
branes, which  are  accompanied  with  subperitoneal  ecchymoses.  Fre- 
quently there  occurs  a  peculiar  hemorrhagic  peritonitis  in  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis.  Abdominal  punctures  do  not  appear  to  develop  or  aggravate 
inflammations  of  the  peritoneum. 

Hemorrhagic  peritonitis,  which  is  chronic  or  subacute,  as  seen  in  hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis,  in  articular  rheumatism,  in  tuberculosis,  in  Bright's 
disease,  etc.,  is  characterized  by  vascular  new  membranes,  which  at  first 
sight  referable  spots  of  blood,  and  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  new 
membranes  of  pachymeningitis.  These  new  membranes  cover  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  in  a  general  manner  the  whole  peritoneal  surface  of  the  pelvis. 
The  membranes  are  simple  and  thin,  forming  a  single  layer,  or  they  con- 
sist of  superimposed  layers  separated  by  effused  blood;  the  embryonic 
tissue  composing  them  may  also  be  infiltrated  with  red  blood  corpuscles. 
When  these  membranes  are  thick  and  ecchymotic,  the  fluid  effused  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  always  contains  blood  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  connective  tissue  subjacent  to  the  new  membranes  is  also  sometimes 
the  seat  of  infiltrations  of  blood.  In  this  variety  of  peritonitis,  now  and 
then  the  entire  surface  of  the  peritoneum  has  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
the  effused  fluid  has  a  chocolate  hue. 

Tubercles  of  the  Peritoneum  and  Tuberculous  Peritonitis. — Nothing 
is  more  varied  than  the  distribution  and  consequences  of  tubercles  of  the 
peritoneum.  Tubercles  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  discrete  and  numerous, 
or  there  exist  only  a  few,  very  small,  semi-transparent  granulations  upon 
the  intestinal  peritoneum,  opposite  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  The  lymphatics,  ramifying  under  the  peritoneum, 
are  seen  to  be  inflamed  and  tuberculous  (see  p.  511);  at  this  point  there 
are  sometimes  found  traces  of  peritonitis,  fibrous  false  membranes,  and 
weak  adhesions. 
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But  when  the  entire  peritoneum,  or  a  greater  part  of  this  serous  mem- 
brane is  covered  with  miliary  granulations,  we  have  a  very  different 
appearance.  Sometimes  there  results  a  peritonitis  characterized  by  con- 
siderable ascites,  the  effused  fluid  being  lemon-colored,  transparent,  aque- 
ous, and  now  and  then  containing  flakes  of  fibrin.  This  occurs  when 
the  granulations  are  small,  and  when  they  are  seated  upon  the  surface  of 
the  serous  membrane. 

At  other  times  the  peritonitis  is  more  intense,  especially  when  the 
granulations  are  found  deep  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  peritoneum 
and  in  its  folds.  The  mesentery,  great  omentum,  and  mesocolon  have 
tuberculous  granulations  not  only  upon  their  surface,  but  between  their 
several  layers  ;  this  causes  a  thickening  of  these  membranous  folds,  for 
the  granulations  are  surrounded  by  an  embryonic  tissue  with  which  they 
are  continuous  without  any  line  of  demarcation.  Ttiese  membranes  may 
acquire  a  very  great  thickness.  The  great  omentum  or  mesentery, 
instead  of  being  a  thin  membrane,  may  measure  one  to  one  and  a  half 
centimetres  in  thickness.  Tiie  great  omentum  is  shrunken  and  drawn 
towards  the  transverse  colon.  The  mesentery  is  also  drawn  towards  its 
fixed  insertion,  carrying  with  it  the  mass  of  small  intestine.  The  loops 
of  this  intestine  are  agglutinated  to  each  other,  and,  as  the  abdomen 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  serous  fluid,  upon  palpation  of  the 
belly,  the  impression  is  obtained  of  a  very  large  elastic  tumor  situated 
below  the  umbilicus,  and  formed  by  many  intestinal  loops  united 
together. 

The  effused  fluid  in  this  variety  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  of  a 
changeable  nature  ;  at  first  lemon  color,  it  may  become  puriform,  and 
contain  flakes  of  lymph,  while  fibrinous  false  membranes  are  formed 
upon  the  peritoneum.  The  fluid  may  be  absorbed  and  the  abdomen 
diminished  in  size  without  losing  its  elasticity.  The  eft'used  pus  at  times 
collects  in  one  or  more  points  at  the  dependant  parts,  becoming  encysted 
by  false  membranes,  and  eventually  becoming  caseous. 

In  some  varieties  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  the  intra-abdominal  effu- 
sion is  bloody,  and  the  tuberculous  granulations  of  the  surface  are 
usually  surrounded  by  ecchymoses.  There  are  also  frequently  seen,  in 
this  hemorrhagic  form,  vascular  new  membranes  which  contain  tubercu- 
lous granulations. 

Tubercles  upon  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum  in  children,  rarely  in 
adrflts,  may,  by  the  union  of  several  granulations,  reach  the  size  of  small 
peas,  or  be  as  large  as  almonds.  These  large  tubercles  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  mesentery,  omentum,  parietal  peritoneum,  etc.,  upon 
section,  appear  yellowish  and  caseous. 

The  lymphatic  glands,  either  those  of  the  mesentery  or  those  above 
the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  or  the  pelvic  glands,  are  always 
more  or  less  implicated  in  the  tuberculous  process.  They  contain 
tubercle  granulations,  or  they  are  in  a  condition  of  caseous  infiltration. 
When  the  glands  are  very  large  and  caseous,  the  lesion  is  named  tabes 
mesenterica ;  this  disease  is  observed  in  scrofulous  children. 

Chronic  local  peritonitis  is  generally  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  an  organ  contained  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.     For  example, 
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inflammations  of  the  appendages  of  the  uterus  occasion  the  adhesion  of 
the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus,  by  fibrinous  formations  in  the  liga- 
ments around  the  tube  and  ovary,  etc.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  peri- 
toneum coming  from  the  alimentary  canal,  after  a  perforation  limited 
by  adhesions,  uterine  fibrous  polypi  becoming  free  in  the  abdomen, 
pedunculated  or  detached  lipomata  or  papillomata  of  the  omentum, 
extra-uterine  pregnancies,  etc.,  are  also  causes  of  chronic  local  peri- 
tonitis.    It  is  especially  characterized  by  fibrinous  adhesions. 

Tubercles,  when  they  are  developed  only  at  one  part  of  the  peri- 
toneum, also  at  first  occasion  a  local  peritonitis. 

Carcinoma  and  Carcinomatous  Peritonitis. — -Primary  carcinoma  of 
the  peritoneum  generally  begins  in  the  omentum.  It  may  be  encephaloid, 
scirrhous,  or  colloid.  The  latter  occurs  most  frequently,  and  at  times  con- 
stitutes a  large  tumor,  involving  the  entire  peritoneum,  the  omentum, 
mesentery,  mesocolon,  and  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  liver.  The  size  of  the  tumor  filling  the  abdomen  is  such 
that  it  has  been  frequently  taken  for  a  very  large  cyst  of  the  ovary. 
The  structure  of  these  colloid  carcinomata  does  not  materially  differ 
from  the  description  given  on  page  104 ;  there  are  seen  in  the  older 
portion  of  the  tumor  large  alveoli  filled  with  spherical  and  large  trans- 
parent vesicles  having  several  concentric  circles.  But  in  the  more  recent 
portions  there  is  a  very  remarkable  abundance  of  extremely  fine  fibrillar 
fibrous  tissue,  inclosing  between  the  fibrillse  a  colloid  substance  with  or 
without  free  cells. 

Secondary  carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum  occurs  in  consequence  of 
similar  tumors  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  liver,  or  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages. 

At  first  it  is  usually  seen  as  a  difiiised  nodular  thickening  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  diseased  organ.  In  a 
carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  the  gastric  peritoneum  shows  either  nodules  of 
a  similar  nature  or  a  ditfuse  infiltration  ;  generally,  the  lymph  vessels  or 
veins  proceeding  from  the  tumor  of  the  stomach,  and  passing  to  the 
liver  or  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  may  be  seen  ramifying  under  the 
peritoneum  at  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  An  invasion  of  the  entire  serous 
membrane  by  the  carcinoma  follows  ;  it  is  seen  covered  with  numerous 
granulations  or  small  tumors,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to 
a  small  pea  or  larger.  The  smallest  of  these  granulations,  especially 
when  the  primary  carcinoma  is  a  scirrhus,  to  the  unaided  eye  very 
much  resembles  tubercles  ;  a  microscopical  examination,  however,  will 
remove  all  doubt.  These  new  formations  resemble  the  primary  tumor 
in  structure. 

Secondary  carcinomata  of  the  peritoneum  are  always  accompanied  by 
a  variable  amount  of  peritonitis.  Sometimes  there  is  simply  an  abdominal 
effusioii,  tbe  flujd  being  lemon  color  and  varying  in  amount;  or  it  con- 
tains flakes  of  fibrin,  while  fibrinous  exudations  are  found  upon  the  surface 
of  the  peritoneum.  At  other  times  carcinomatous  formations  of  the  peri- 
toneum are  accompanied  by  the  development  of  vascular  new  membranes, 
consisting  of  embryonic  connective  tissue  ;  hemorrhagic  peritonitis  may 
now  occur.     These  new  formations  of  connective  tissue  occasion  adhe- 
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sions  between  the  organs ;  the  adhesive  bands  themselves  finally  undergo 
carcinomatous  metamorphosis. 

Finally,  carcinomatous  peritonitis  may  develop  into  an  acute  purulent 
peritonitis.  This  occurs  vehen  the  diseased  organ  opens  into  the  peri- 
toneum, or  when  the  destruction  by  purulent  softening  of  the  carcinomatous 
tumor  in  an  organ  occasions  the  formation  of  a  purulent  focus  located  near 
the  surface  of  the  organ  ;  this  is  especially  observed  in  carcinoma  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages. 

Other  new  formations  or  tumors  of  the  peritoneum  are  very  unfre- 
quent;  they  are  ?«pomrtto,  having  their  origin  in  the  epiploic  appendages 
or  in  the  adipose  tissue,  situated  under  the  parietal  peritoneum,  or  they 
consist  of  various  forms  of  cysts,  proliferating,  dermoid,  etc. 

At  the  autopsy  of  an  old  woman,  we  found  upon  the  peritoneum  of  the 
diaphragm  Pacmiaw  corpuscles  projecting  in  great  numbers.  They  mea- 
sured one,  two,  and  three  millimetres  in  length,  and  were  arranged  in  an 
arborescent  manner,  several  being  united  to  a  single  pedicle. 

Hydatid  cysts  containing  echinococci  sometimes  exist  in  the  perito- 
neum. They  may  come  from  the  spontaneous  opening  of  a  similar  cyst 
of  the  liver,  or  they  may  be  primarily  developed  in  the  great  omentum, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  peritoneum. 
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CHAPTER   YII. 

PANCREAS. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology. 

The  pancreas,  analogous  in  its  structure  and  functions  to  the  salivary 
glands,  is  situated  transversely  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  between 
the  spleen  and  duodenum.  It  consist  of  acini  which  empty  their  product 
of  secretion,  the  pancreatic  juice,  through  the  canal  of  Wirsuiig,  into  the 
ampulla  of  Vater,  in  the  second  portion  of  the  duodenum.  There  exists  a 
second  excretory  canal  coming  from  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  opening 
separately  near  the  former.  The  acini  or  glandular  culs-de-sac  are  from 
.045  mm.  to  .090  mm.  in  diameter;  they  have  a  very  thin  membrane  lined 
by  pavement  cells,  the  protoplasm  of  which  becomes  granular  by  the  action 
of  acetic  acid,  and  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  this  acid.  The  excretory 
ducts,  the  thin  wall  of  which  consists  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic 
fibres,  are  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  small  cylindrical  epithelial  cells. 

When  these  ducts  are  injected  with  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue,  with 
continuous  and  slight  pressure,  the  injection  at  first  penetrates  into  the 
central  lumen  of  the  culs-de-sac,  then  into  a  system  of  canals  forming  a 
complete  network  around  the  glandular  cells.  This  network  of  canaliculi 
is  comparable  to  that  of  the  intralobular  biliary  canaliculi. 

The  acini  of  the  gland  are  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  adipose  tissue,  which 
contains  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves.  The  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics 
have  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  salivary  glands.  The  nerves  come 
from  the  great  sympathetic,  consist  mostly  of  fine  fibres,  and  accompany 
the  vessels. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  clear,  limpid,  slightly  viscid,  alkaline,  contains 
albuminous  materials,  and  possesses  as  an  essential  property  the  power  to 
emulsify  fats  ;  it  also  acts  like  the  saliva  transforming  into  sugar  the  amy- 
laceous substances ;  finally  it  assists  in  the  digestion  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances. Therefore  the  pancreas  is  one  of  the  most  essential  glands  in 
intestinal  digestion,  if  it  is  not  positively  necessary  to  life.  When  the 
pancreatic  juice  does  not  reach  the  intestines,  the  fatty  substances  are 
incompletely  digested,  and  they  are  found  in  the  feces,  which  are  gene- 
rally liquid  (fatty  diarrhoea). 


Sect.  II.— Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Pancreas.   Parenchymatous 

Inflammation. 

According  to  Hoffmann  the  pancreas  is  always  altered  in  typhoid  fever 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  liver.  There  is  seen  during  the  first  week  of 
the  fever  a  very  intense  hypersemia  of  the  connective  tissue,  while  the 
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glandular  cells  are  hypertrophied.  In  the  second  week,  the  cells  contain 
several  nuclei ;  their  protoplasm  becomes  filled  with  fatty  granules,  which 
obscure  the  nuclei;  the  contour  of  the  cells  is  not  very  decided.  The 
hypertrophy  of  the  acini,  Avhich  results  from  this  lesion,  causes  pressure 
upon  the  bloodvessels,  and  an  anaemia  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue. 
It  is  very  probable  that  a  similar  lesion  exists  in  a  number  of  infectious 
diseases. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  seldom  occurs ;  it  is  met 
with  in  the  form  of  disseminated  metastatic  abscesses  or  diffused  suppura- 
tion of  the  gland,  or  as  an  inflammation  extending  to  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  glands  The  pancreas  may  be  surrounded 
by  an  abscess,  which  may  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  into  the  duo- 
denum, or  into  the  stomach.  These  abscesses  should  not  be  confounded 
with  cysts  containing  a  whitish  pulp,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  this 
organ. 

Interstitial  inflammation  may  occur  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
pancreas.  The  few  cases  of  this  lesion  which  have  been  reported  show 
that  the  head  of  the  pancreas  joins  in  the  chronic  inflammatory  thickening 
of  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  it  and  the  duodenum.  This  is 
often  seen  when  a  biliary  calculus  is  arrested  in  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus  near  the  duodenum  and  causes  a  chronic  inflammation  of  all 
the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  In  cases  of  tumors  of  this  region,  or 
in  simple  ulcers  of  the  pylorus  or  duodenum,  etc.,  the  pancreatic  duct  is 
either  normal  or  contracted. 

Induration  of  the  Pancreas. — We  have  frequently  examined  pan- 
creases, hard  and  of  a  gray  color,  in  which  the  glandular  acini  were 
perfectly  marked  out.  This  condition  has  been  taken  for  scirrhus.  In 
our  examinations  we  found  no  very  appreciable  lesion  of  the  organ. 
Its  appearance  would  suggest  to  a  beginner  only  the  idea  of  cancer. 
According  to  Klebs,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  parenchymatous 
inflammation  similar  to  that  of  typhoid  fever,  or  a  new  formation  of 
acini  (an  adenoma),  or,  as  Vulpian  believes,  a  thickening  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  organ.  In  cases  of  induration  seen  by  us,  the  acini 
were  large  and  well  developed,  and  appeared  normal,  as  did  also  their 
cells  and  connective  tissue,  yet  the  latter  presented  no  adipose  tissue ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  pancreas  is  soft,  and  the  acini  are  small 
and  atrophied,  a  soft  and  very  abundant  adipose  tissue  takes  the  place 
of  the  glandular  parenchyma. 

Fatty  Degeneration  and  Infiltration. — Fatty  infiltration  of  the  epithe- 
lial cells  of  the  glandular  acini,  and  a  new  formation  of  adipose  tissue, 
should  not  be  confounded  with  one  another ;  they  are  distinct  changes 
which  have  nothing  in  common. 

Granular  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  acini  is 
seldom  seen,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  fovmd  are  not  well  de- 
termined. We  have  seen  one  example  in  senile  marasmus.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  may  be  found  in  a  number  of  cachexies.  When  there  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  discharge  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  glandular  acini 
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are  atrophied,  and  their  cells  filled  with  fatty  granules.     Atrophy  of  the 
pancreas  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  fatty  degeneration  of  its  acini. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  which  invests  the  pancreas, 
and  penetrates  with  the  vessels  between  the  lobules,  is  a  quite  frequent 
lesion.  When  from  alcoholism,  from  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  from 
diabetes,  from  hindrance  or  arrest  to  the  flow  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  the 
glandular  parenchyma  has  partially  or  entirely  disappeared,  it  may  be 
replaced  by  adipose  tissue,  which  is  developed  in  the  fibrous  stroma  of 
the  organ  around  its  vessels  and  glandular  ducts.  The  newly-formed 
adipose  tissue  resembles  very  closely  the  shape  of  the  gland,  and  at  the 
autopsy  there  may  be  found  a  mass  of  adipose  tissue  having  the  size, 
seat,  and  configuration  of  the  pancreas,  presenting  at  its  centre  the  canal 
of  Wirsung,  without  there  being  a  single  normal  acinus. 

Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  may  occur  from  various  causes:  1st,  from 
pressure  from  Avithout,  exercised  upon  the  gland  by  neighboring  tumors  ; 
2d,  from  pressure  from  within,  by  distension  of  cysts,  caused  by  concre- 
tions in  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  gland ;  3d,  from  granular  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  acini ;  4th,  from  interstitial 
inflammation,  and,  according  to  Kolb,  especially  by  stasis  of  blood  in  the 
gland  in  consequence  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  lungs. 
Munk  and  Sylver  have  each  seen  a  case  of  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  in 
diabetes.  Sometimes  the  atrophied  acini  are  replaced  by  adipose  con- 
nective tissue,  which  forms  around  them;  sometimes  there  is  no  increase 
of  fat,  but  the  acini  are  found  in  the  midst  of  a  loose  connective  tissue, 
and  the  pancreas  is  much  atrophied  both  in  appearance  and  reality. 
This  condition  is  frequently  associated  with  calcareous  concretions,  or 
with  a  whitish  pulp  contained  in  the  ducts. 

Amyloid  Degeneration. — According  to  Rokitansky,  the  cells  of  the 
acini  may  undergo  amyloid  degeneration.  These  cases  are  very  rare, 
and  even  doubtful.  The  vessels  of  the  pancreas  have  several  times  been 
found  in  a  state  of  amyloid  degeneration  in  connection  with  similar  con- 
ditions of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

Tumors  of  the  Pancreas. — Tuberculosis  of  the  pancreas  so  seldom 
occurs  that  Cruveilhier  was  inclined  to  doubt  its  existence,  and  believed 
that  the  cases  regarded  as  such  are  only  a  caseous  alteration  of  the  neigh- 
boring glands.  The  tuberculosis  of  the  pancreas  is  always  secondary  to 
that  of  the  lungs  and  peritoneum;  the  miliary  tubercle  granulations  are 
developed  in  the  connective  tissue  separating  the  acini.  In  a  case  re- 
ported by  Aran  there  was  a  tuberculous  caseous  mass  in  the  acinus  itself. 

Syphilitic  gummata  are  very  seldom  met  with.  Klebs  has  seen 
gummata  in  the  pancreas  of  a  foetus  of  six  months  which  had  syphilitic 
lesions  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

In  a  case  of  lymphoma  of  the  stomach  and  corresponding  lymphatic 
glands  reported  by  Lupine,  the  right  half  of  the  pancreas  was  enlarged 
and  compressed,  but  not  included  in  the  tumor  formed  by  the  glands. 
Instead  of  normal  glandular  pancreatic  tissue,  a  section  showed  a  soft, 
whitish   tissue   resembling  an  encephaloid.     The  pyloric   region,  liver, 
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diaphragm,  and  right  lung  were  involved,  as  well  as  the  pylorus,  pancreas, 
and  lymphatic  glands.  The  morbid  tissue  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
pancreas  was  formed  of  reticulated  lymphatic  tissue. 

Carcinoma. — Carcinoma  of  the  pancreas  is  infrequent.  It  may  he 
primary  or  secondary.  From  the  statistics  of  Willigk,  of  467  cases  of 
carcinoma,  9  were  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas,  the  majority  being  second- 
ary. Primary  carcinoma  is  most  frequently  developed  at  the  head  of 
the  pancreas,  very  seldom  at  the  left  extremity  or  middle.  As  primary 
carcinoma  of  the  pancreas  very  soon  extends  from  the  head  of  this  organ 
to  the  neighboring  parts,  to  the  duodenum,  lymphatic  glands,  ducts,  etc., 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  its  origin  when  a  tumor  including  these 
organs  is  found  at  the  autopsy. 

Primary  carcinoma  may  be  either  scirrhous,  encephaloid,  or  colloid. 
It  may  begin  by  one  or  more  tumors  which  are  united,  when  a  portion 
of  the  gland  is  soon  transformed  into  a  uniform  cancerous  mass.  When 
the  tumor  is  limited  to  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  canal  of  Wirsung  is 
contracted ;  it  leads  from  the  duodenum  into  an  indurated  tissue  which 
compresses  it,  and  the  discharge  of  pancreatic  juice  is  prevented.  If  the 
left  half  of  the  pancreas  is  not  included  in  the  lesion,  but  continues  to 
secrete  somewhat  altered  juice,  the  excretory  ducts  are  dilated  in  this 
portion  of  the  gland,  and  form  cysts.  The  subserous  connective  tissue, 
the  muscular  layers,  and  the  submucous  connective  tissue  of  the  duode- 
num, as  well  as  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  and  ductus  communis  choledochus, 
soon  become  involved,  and  there  frequently  results  a  narrowing  of  the 
duodenum,  perhaps  considerable,  followed  by  an  icterus,  etc.  The  exten- 
sion to  the  lymphatic  glands  may  occasion  pressure  upon  the  vena 
porta ;  the  infiltration  of  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  terminates 
by  compressing  and  narrowing  the  aorta.  The  stomach  is  very  seldom 
secondarily  invaded  by  the  tumor.  Klebs  and  Liicke  have  reported  a 
primary  colloid  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas  in  which  a  secondary  dropsical 
and  cystic  dilation  of  the  omentum  was  found  projecting  prominently 
below  the  transverse  colon.  This  secondary  tumor  of  the  peritoneum 
had  been  punctured  during  life. 

Secondary  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas,  due  to  an  extension  of  the  car- 
cinoma from  surrounding  parts,  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  the  liver,  the 
lymphatic  glands,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  form  of  isolated  nodules,  at  least 
when  it  is  not  a  melanotic  tumor;  generally  the  new  formation  of  the 
pancreas  is  directly  continuous  with  the  primary  cancerous  mass.  The 
head  of  the  pancreas  is  almost  always  the  first  region  invaded,  and  it  is 
unusual  for  the  entire  organ  to  be  degenerated. 

Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  of  the  pancreas  has  been  once  seen  by 
E.  Wagner.  It  probably  followed  a  similar  epithelioma  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  duodenum. 

Sarcoma  ot^  the  pancreas  has  been  met  with  only  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
lanotic tumor. 

Cysts. — -The  only  cysts  of  the  pancreas  are  those  which  result  from  a 
dilatation  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  gland.  A  tumor,  such  as  carci- 
noma of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  or  of  the  duodenum,  or  an  encysted 
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biliary  calculus,  obstructing  the  ampulla  of  Vater  and  causing  an  inflam- 
matory induration  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  or  pancreatic 
concretions  obstracting  the  excretory  duct  of  the  pancreas,  occasion 
obstructive  cystic  dilatation  of  the  duct.  These  dilatations,  somewhat 
regular,  with  protuberances  along  the  principal  duct,  have  the  form  of 
sacculated  or  spherical  dilatations,  in  the  secondary  ducts  which  pene- 
trate as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  gland.  There  develop  in  the  left  or 
middle  portion  of  the  pancreas  prominent  tumors,  which  appear  to  be 
spherical  cysts  bounded  by  a  membrane;  but,  upon  section,  there  is 
always  seen  a  communication  with  the  principal  duct  by  a  narrow  pass- 
age. The  sac-like  dilatations  and  the  irregular  dilatation  of  the  canal 
of  Wirsung  contain  either  a  whitish  chalky  mucus,  rendered  opaque  by 
the  salts  it  contains,  or  true  concretions,  usually  friable  and  white. 

These  cysts  of  retention  and  calculi  are  not  unfrequently  met  with. 
In  a  case  recently  observed,  the  large  dilated  excretory  canals  contained 
an  opaque,  thick,  white  pulp,  white  and  irregular  friable  calculi  consist- 
ing of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
canals  was  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  very  thin  flat  cells  with  irregular 
edges,  provided  with  an  oval  flat  nucleus.  The  wall  of  the  canals  was 
thickened,  formed  of  superimposed  layers  of  laminated  connective  tissue 
separated  from  one  another  by  flat  nucleated  cells.  These  modifications 
in  the  structure  of  the  wall  and  the  shape  of  the  epithelial  cells  were 
evidently  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  solid  concretions.  To  the 
unaided  eye,  no  traces  of  the  glandular  acini  were  seen;  the  secreting 
structure  of  the  pancreas  was  replaced  by  adipose  tissue.  Microscopic- 
ally, there  were  seen  in  the  fibrous  trabeculae  of  this  tissue,  only  the 
small  excretory  canals  unchanged  and  provided  with  their  cubical  epi- 
thelial cells. 

The  size  of  pancreatic  concretions  is  very  variable.  Their  presence 
may  cause  an  acute  inflammation  and  even  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology  of  the  Spleen. 

The  spleen,  an  asymmetrical  vascular  blood  gland,  consists  of  a  fibrous 
envelope  (capsule)  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  of  a  soft  red  parenchyma 
containing  special  bodies  named  Malpighian  corpuscles,  of  vessels,  and 
of  nerves.  The  splenic  pulp  is  formed  of  reticulated  tissue.  The  fibrous 
membrane  (capsule)  of  the  spleen  is  very  resisting  and  dense,  formed  of 
parallel  laminae  of  connective-tissue  fibres  and  elastic  fibres  ;  between 
these  elements  a  few  flat  cells  are  interposed.  Fibrous  tissue  trabeculse 
arise  from  its  inner  surface  and  form  numerous  partitions  traversing  the 
splenic  tissue.  This  fibrous  tissue  also  accompanies  the  vessels,  arterie.s, 
and  veins,  forming  a  fibi'ous  sheath  for  them.  These  trabeculse  consti- 
tute the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  organ.  They  contain  smooth  muscular 
fibres  in  those  animals  which  have  them  in  the  capsule  (many  mammi- 
ferse).  In  man,  the  presence  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  is  affirmed  by 
some  histologists  (Frey,  Meisner),  and  denied  by  others  (KoUiker,  Ger- 
lach,  Henle). 

The  splenic  artery  and  vein  enter  the  organ  at  the  hilus,  surrounded 
by  a  fibrous  sheath  provided  by  the  capsule.  This  sheath  is  thinner 
than  the  arterial  wall,  but  thicker  than  the  venous  wall.  Each  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  divides  and  forms  branching  tufts, 
which  do  not  anastomose  with  those  formed  by  the  neighboring  arteries. 
When  these  branches  have  a  diameter  of  .2  mm.  to  .4  mm.  they  are 
separated  from  the  veins,  and  have  along  their  course  the  Malpighian 
bodies. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  or  corpuscles  of  the  spleen  are  spherical  or 
oval  in  shape,  surrounding  an  arteriole  ;  their  diameter  varies  from  .2 
mm.  to  .7  mm.  They  are  always  intimately  connected  with  an  arteriole, 
which  passes  through  their  centre,  or  near  their  periphery,  and  which 
sends  into  their  interior  small  arterioles  and  a  network  of  capillaries. 
These  corpuscles  consist  of  a  reticulated  tissu.e,  similar  to  that  seen  in 
the  closed  follicles  of  the  intestine.  The  meshes  of  this  tissue  are  con- 
nected with  the  sheath  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries:  the  meshes  at 
the  periphery  of  the  corpuscles  are  narrower  and  the  fibrils  are  nearer 
together,  but  there  is  no  true  membrane  separating  them  from  the  splenic 
pulp.  The  reticulum  of  the  pulp  is  continuous  with  the  reticulated  tissue 
of  the  corpuscles. 
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The  cellular  elements  contained  in  the  meshes  of  the  reticulated  tissue 
are  lymph  cells,  both  small  and  large,  provided  with  a  nucleus  ;  the 
largest  contain  pigment  granules,  or  even  red  blood  corpuscles. 

The  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen  do  not  inclose  veins,  while 
the  splenic  pulp  is  traversed  by  a  very  dense  and  abundant  venous  net- 
work. A  thin  section  of  the  splenic  pulp  shows  sections  of  small  veins 
very  close  together,  forming  the  essential  element  of  the  pulp,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  reticulated  tissue,  with  very  fine  meshes  and 
filaments  (intervascular  cords  of  Billroth).  The  veins  have  no  distinct 
wall,  and  are  limited  by  a  thickening  of  the  reticulated  tissue  ;  they  are 
lined  by  large  flat  endothelial  cells. 

The  cellular  elements  contained  in  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  of  the 
splenic  pulp  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  reticulum  of  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles.  From  the  above  description  tlie  corpuscles  may  be  compared 
with  the  follicles  of  the  intestine  and  of  lymphatic  glands.  The  whole 
spleen  may  be  compared  to  a  lymphatic  gland  in  which  the  medullary  sub- 
stance is  replaced  by  a  cavernous  tissue  ;  the  veins  replacing  in  the  spleen 
the  peri-follicular  spaces  and  the  lymphatic  canals  of  the  glands.  It  is 
evident  that  the  lymph  cells  are  able  to  pass  from  the  reticulated  tissue 
into  the  blood,  and  from  the  blood  into  the  reticulated  tissue. 

The  mode  of  connection  of  the  arterioles  and  corpuscles  with  the  ven- 
ous network  of  the  pulp  is  not  yet  accurately  understood.  Histologists 
have  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  manner  of  communication :  some  believing 
that  the  arteries  are  directly  continuous  with  the  veins ;  others  admit  the 
existence  of  an  intermediary  capillary  network;  and,  finally,  others  think 
the  communication  takes  place  through  the  spaces  bounded  by  the  fibrous 
network  of  the  splenic  pulp.  The  blood  in  the  splenic  vein  contains  a 
greater  number  of  red  corpuscles  than  the  blood  in  the  artery  (Malassez) ; 
therefore  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  most  essential  function  of  the 
spleen  is  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles,  although  the  blood  pigment 
found  in  the  lymph  cells,  indicates  the  destruction  of  a  number  of  these 
elements. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  human  spleen  are  not  very  abundant ;  they  are 
found  in  the  capsule  of  the  organ,  and  also  follow  the  arteries  into  the 
substance  of  the  spleen.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  lymphatics  of  the 
arterial  sheaths  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  but  their 
relation  with  the  reticulated  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  not  known. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen,  consisting  of  large  medullated  fibres  and 
numerous  fibres  of  Remak,  come  from  the  splenic  plexus,  and  penetrate 
the  organ  in  company  with  the  arteries.  They  may  be  followed  upon 
the  arterioles  as  far  as  the  corpuscles,  and,  according  to  Ecker,  terminate 
in  free  extremities. 


Sect.  II.— Pathology  of  the  Spleen. 

Atrophy  of  the  spleen  is  frequently  seen  in  old  persons  ;  it  generally 
is  associated  with  a  fibrous  thickening  of  the  splenic  capsule.  The  paren- 
chyma of  the  organ  may  also  be  indurated,  but  usually  it  is  of  normal 
consistence.    It  is  generally  pale,  anaemic,  at  least  when  there  has  been, 
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during  the  life  of  the  patient,  cardiac  disease  accompanied  with  interfer- 
ence of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  thickening  of  the  capsule  of 
the  spleen  consists  in  the  formation  of  laminge  of  connective  tissue,  sepa- 
rated by  flat  cells.  This  tissue  is  remarkably  hard  and  resisting  ;  fre- 
quently it  is  like  cartilagp  and  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts.  A 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  upon  the  surface  of  the  capsule 
is  always  seen,  and  new  formations  in  the  shape  of  granulations  are  pre- 
sent ;  they  are  hard  and  non-vascular,  are  in  the  form  of  patches  or 
floating  filaments. 

HYPERiEMiA  OF  THE  Spleen. — Congestion  of  the  spleen  occurs  in  a 
number  of  very  different  morbid  states,  and  also  is  the  first  stage  of  the 
majority  of  diseases  of  the  spleen.  No  organ  is  more  prone  to  conges- 
tions ;  but  the  structure  of  its  trabecule  and  capsule,  which  contain 
elastic  fibres  and  smooth  muscular  fasciculi,  is  such  that  it  generally  re- 
turns to  its  normal  condition.  When,  however,  the  cause  of  the  conges- 
tion is  frequently  repeated  or  permanent,  it  is  not  the  same,  there  is 
then  a  permanent  increase  in  size.  The  hyperaemia  may  be  acute  or 
chronic. 

An  acute  temporary  congestion  occurs  in  all  infectious  febrile  diseases, 
such  as  eruptive  fevers,  pyeemia,  erysipelas,  etc.,  and  in  a  number  of  py- 
rexiae. There  occurs  in  this  congestion  not  only  a  filling  of  the  vessels 
with  blood,  particularly  the  veins  of  the  splenic  pulp,  but  very  probably 
also  an  interruption  of  the  blood-making  function  of  the  spleen,  and  the 
formation  of  white  corpuscles  and  the  destruction  of  red  ones,  beside  the 
changes  peculiar  to  each  disease.  The  precise  alteration  of  the  splenic 
blood  following  each  infectious  febrile  disease  is  not  known.  In  most 
cases  of  acute  congestive  hypertrophy  seen  in  infectious  diseases,  the 
spleen  is  soft,  and  its  pulp  is  not  of  a  deep  red  color,  but  is  pink,  because 
of  the  numerous  white  corpuscles  contained  in  the  blood. 

In  intermittent  fevers  the  spleen  is  tumefied  during  the  fever.  At 
first,  the  hyperaemia  passes  off  during  the  apyrexia  to  return  with  each 
access  of  the  fever.  Soon,  however,  the  tumefaction  becomes  permanent. 
Splenic  congestion  in  these  fevers  is  always  accompanied  with  destruction 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  spleen,  and  pigmentation  of  the  splenic 
tissue.  When  the  disease  has  continued  for  some  time,  and  a  malarial 
cachexia  supervenes,  the  spleen  is  not  only  congested,  but  is  also  indu- 
rated, a  cirrhosis  with  pigmentation. 

Typhoid  fever  is  one  of  the  infectious  febrile  diseases  which  most  fre- 
quently implicate  the  spleen.  This  organ  is  almost  always  hypertrophied, 
reaching  at  least  twice  its  normal  size.  The  congestive  hypertrophy 
varies:  it  may  increase  to  four  or  six  times  its  usual  volume.  In  the 
adult,  the  increase  in  size  is  less  than  it  is  in  children,  for  in  the  former 
the  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  denser,  thicker,  and  consequently  less  ex- 
tensible. The  capsule  is  thin  and  tense.  A  section  of  the  organ  shows 
it  to  be  infiltrated  with  blood,  brown  in  color,  or  more  often  pink.  The 
Malpighian  corpuscles  are  sometimes  very  apparent  and  large,  or  they 
are  invisible,  a  fact  due  very  probably  to  post-mortem  softening.  The 
consistence  of  the  spleen  is  generally  less  than  normal.    When  examined 
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microscopically  in  the  fresh  state,  the  cellular  elements  of  the  splenic 
pulp  are  found  surrounded  by  red  corpuscles,  on  the  tenth  or  fifteenth 
day  of  the  disease  ;  the  swollen  lymph  cells,  with  granular  and  soft  pro- 
toplasm, frequently  have  several  nuclei.  Many  of  the  lymphoid  cells 
contain  one  or  more  red  corpuscles.  The  nuclei  of  these  lymph  cells 
are  very  distinct.  The  red  corpuscles  within  the  protoplasm  are  some- 
times normal  in  size,  and  easily  recognized  by  their  shape,  their  color, 
and  the  homogeneous  appearance  of  their  structure  ;  sometimes  they 
are  small,  measuring  only  .003  to  .004  mm.;  sometimes  they  are  granu- 
lar and  are  only  recognized  by  their  color.  The  large  endothelial  cells 
of  the  veins  always  appear  normal  to  us ;  but  Billroth  has  described  a 
proliferation  of  their  nuclei  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  number  of  lymph  cells  containing  red  corpuscles  is  considerable 
in  typhoid  fever ;  from  a  drop  of  the  pulp  obtained  by  scraping,  at  least 
one  hundred  may  be  counted. 

When  the  fever  terminates  in  recovery,  the  spleen  diminishes  in  size ; 
its  cut  surface  is  brown  in  color  and  not  much  congested.  Microscopic 
examination  does  not  show  the  cells  in  a  state  of  proliferation;  but  the 
lymph  cells  contain  fatty  granules  (Foerster)  and  red  pigment. 

The  lesion  of  the  spleen  in  typhoid  fever  is  therefore  not  a  simple  con- 
gestion ;  it  seems  more  like  a  parenchymatous  inflammation,  as  there  is 
a  proliferation  of  the  lymph  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  simple 
inflammation,  since  there  is,  as  an  essential  phenomenon,  a  destruction  of 
the  red  corpuscles  which  are  taken  up  by  the  lymph  cells. 

In  very  intense  congestions  due  to  intermittent  fever  and  typhoid  fever, 
there  are  also  found  true  hemorrhagic  foci,  and  in  many  cases  ruptures  of 
the  spleen.     In  typhoid  fever  sometimes  splenic  infarcti  are  met  with. 

A  chronic  congestion  is  always  observed  in  diseases  of  the  liver  ac- 
companied with  interference  of  the  portal  circulation,  and  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  with  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation.  The  pressure  of 
the  blood  is  increased  in  the  splenic  vein  in  these  diseases,  and  there 
results  a  blood  stasis  with  congestive  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen.  Dis- 
eases of  the  heart  are  not  so  apt  to  cause  intense  hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen  as  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  cirrhosis.  Generally, 
chronic  congestion  is  accompanied  with  some  amount  of  interstitial  sple- 
nitis with  induration  and  thickening  of  the  capsule,  with  or  without  pig- 
mentation of  the  elements  of  the  splenic  tissue. 

In  chronic  disease  of  the  7ieart  the  spleen  almost  always  has  its  capsule 
indurated  and  thickened,  and  upon  its  surface  exist  small  vegetations  with 
free  extremities,  or  fibrous  cartilage-like  patches.  The  size  of  the  spleen 
is  normal  or  is  increased.  In  old  persons  it  is  smaller  than  in  middle 
age.  The  splenic  tissue  presents  the  color  of  venous  blood ;  it  becomes 
paler  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  The  cut  surface  is  smooth  and  somewhat 
firm;  by  scraping  it  yields  some  splenic  pulp.  By  closer  examination 
there  are  seen  upon  the  deep  red  surface  fibrous  trabeculae  and  vessels 
much  more  distinct  than  normal.  The  trabeculse  are  thickened  and  have 
a  greater  number  of  connective-tissue  fibres,  than  in  the  normal  state.  The 
arterioles  are  firm  and  their  wall  thick;  their  internal  coat  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  an  endarteritis,  especially  when  there  are  atheromatou-5 
lesions  of  the  aorta ;  their  external  coat  is  also  thickened.     The  reticu- 
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lated  tissue  of  the  pulp  and  corpuscles  is  usually  not  thickened.  The 
capillary  and  venous  systems  of  the  organ  are  filled  with  blood. 

In  diseases  which  cause  an  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the 
vena  porta,  especially  cirrhosis,  the  spleen  is  much  hypertrophied,  and 
is  at  least  double  its  normal  size ;  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  capsule  is 
thickened,  and  sometimes  covered  with  numerous  vegetations ;  there  is 
also  ascites  with  the  subacute  peritonitis  which  so  frequently  accompanies 
the  cirrhosis.  The  color  of  the  cut  surface  is  blood  red;  the  fibrous  tra- 
beculse  are  thickened. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  splenic  pulp  obtained  by  scraping  the 
fresh  spleen,  frequently  shows  lymph  cells  containing  brown  or  black 
pigment  surrounding  the  nucleus.  The  endothelial  cells  of  the  veins  of 
the  pulp  often  have  pigmant  granules  in  their  protoplasm.  In  thin 
sections  these  veins  are  found  larger  than  normal.  The  trabeculse  of  the 
capsule  and  reticulated  tissue  are  normal  or  slightly  thickened.  In  these 
cases,  therefore,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  is  especially  due  to  a  dis- 
tension of  the  veins  and  a  slight  thickening  of  the  fibrous  trabeculse.  The 
lymph  cells  are  not  more  numerous  than  normal. 

Interstitial  Splenitis. — Ohronic  congestions  of  the  spleen  terminate, 
as  above  stated,  in  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  may  be 
considered  as  indicative  of  an  inflammation  or  slow  irritation  similar  to 
that  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  interstitial  pneumonia.  This  lesion  is  seen 
in  a  more  advanced  and  intense  degree  in  malarial  cachexia  than  in  any 
other  disease.  The  spleen  of  persons  who  die  with  this  cachexia  varies 
very  much  in  apj)earance.  Sometimes  it  is  red  or  pink  upon  section,  or  it 
may  be  of  a  brown  or  slate  color,  and  the  trabeculse  as  well  as  the  splenic 
pulp  may  be  dark  brown.  The  differences  in  color  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  pigment  contained  in  the  connective  tissue  and  in  the  blood  of 
the  spleen.  An  almost  constant  lesion  in  intermittent  fever  which  has 
lasted  for  some  time  is  a  fibrous  thickening  and  induration  of  the  capsule, 
which  is  also  covered  upon  its  surface  by  inflammatory  productions. 
These  consist  of  prominent,  very  dense,  frequently  cartilage-like  granula- 
tions, and  of  fibrillar-like  vegetations  or  fibrous  floating  false  membranes. 
The  false  membranes  are  vascular,  while  the  fat  granulations  forming  small 
fibromata  with  laminated  layers  (see  p.  92)  are  non-vascular  or  only  have 
very  few  vessels.  Tae  size  of  the  spleen  is  almost  always  increased.  A 
pigmented  spleen  may  reach  20  to  25  centimetres  in  its  largest  diameter. 
These  spleens  are  indurated,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  is  a  cirrhotic 
liver.  On  examination  of  the  pulp  obtained  by  scraping  from  a  red  or 
pink  spleen,  there  are  found  a  small  number  of  lymph  cells  containing 
pigment  granules  ;  in  a  spleen  indurated  and  pigmented  there  are  found 
many  lymph  cells  infiltrated  with  the  pigmsnt  granules.  These  gran- 
ules are  either  small,  brown  and  brilliant  when  they  are  examined  with 
high  power,  or  they  are  large  and  dark,  or  perfectly  black.  They  are 
contained  in  the  lymph  cells,  but  are  also  sometimes  free  in  the  blood. 
The  lymph  cells  generally  have  only  one  nucleus.  The  large  endothe- 
lial cells  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  veins  also  frequently  contain  brown 
or  black  pigment,  but  in  the  form  of  fine  granules  and  not  large  grains. 

Microscopic  examinations  of  thin  sections  show  the  fibrous  trabeculse, 
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coming  from  the  capsule,  thickened  to  a  varying  degree.  There  is  a 
new  formation  of  connective  tissue  fibres  in  these  bands.  The  Malpighian 
corpuscles  are  usually  very  distinct.  The  reticulated  tissue  of  the  cor- 
puscles and  pulp  undergoes  changes,  which  essentially  consist  in  a  pig- 
mentation of  the  lymph  cells  contained  in  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum. 
The  cells,  however,  within  the  reticulum  of  the  corpuscles  are  less  pig- 
mented than  those  in  the  bands  of  reticulated  tissue  between  the  veins 
of  the  i3ulp.  In  this  portion  of  the  spleen,  the  splenic  veins  have  upon 
their  internal  surface  slightly  pigmented  or  normal  endothelial  cells, 
and  in  their  lumen  numerous  lymph  cells  deeply  pigmented  among 
the  white  blood  corpuscles.  These  veins  have  their  lumen  dilated,  if 
the  process  is  recent,  and  if  the  organ  is  slightly  indurated ;  they  are 
normal  or  even  contracted,  if  the  spleen  is  indurated  and  the  lesion 
chronic.  The  reticulated  connective  tissue  separating  the  veins  from  the 
pulp  is  very  deeply  pigmented.  Examining  this  tissue  with  a  liigh 
power,  it  is  found  that  the  color  is  due  to  the  lymph  cells  within  the 
reticulum.  These  cells  are  generally  black.  When  the  cellular  ele- 
ments are  removed  from  the  reticulated  tissue,  the  filaments  which  com- 
pose the  reticulum  are  usually  not  thickened  to  any  notable  extent,  but 
have  upon  their  surface  very  fine  pigment  granules.  In  spleens  which  are 
greatly  indurated,  these  filaments  may  be  two  or  three  times  thicker  and 
more  rigid  than  in  the  normal  state.  Yet  they  are  always  composed  of 
fibres,  and  have  no  nuclei  at  their  intersections  if  the  section  is  very  thin 
and  well  pencilled. 

The  enlarged  arterioles,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the  spleen  have  their 
walls  thickened,  indurated,  and  infiltrated  with  pigment,  especially  in 
their  peripheral  zone.  The  connective  tissue  forming  the  large  fibrous 
trabeculse  also  have  a  large  amount  of  black  pigment  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  and  around  them. 

The  lesion  of  the  spleen  in  intermittent  fever  is  such  as  to  essentially 
consist  in  a  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  in  the  formation  of 
black  pigment  from  them.  This  change  is  not  confined  specially  to 
malarial  fever ;  as  has  been  seen,  there  is  an  absorption  of  the  red 
corpuscles  by  the  white  blood  corpuscles  in  other  infectious  febrile  dis- 
eases, typhoid  fever,  for  example  ;  besides,  chronic  congestions  of  the 
spleen,  particularly  in  cirrhosis,  terminate  in  induration  and  pigmentation 
of  the  cells.  But  the  exaggerated  pigmentation  is  especially  marked 
and  constant  in  malarial  cachexia,  and  it  is  in  miasmatic  infection  that 
melansemia  or  black  pigmentation  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles  occurs. 

In  repeated  congestions  of  the  spleen,  and  in  interstitial  splenitis,  it 
has  been  seen  that  there  occur  a  thickening  of  the  capsule,  and  a  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue  upon  its  peritoneal  surface.  The  folds  of 
peritoneum  forming  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  the  phreno-diaphrag- 
matic  and  pancreato-splenic  ligaments  are  inflamed,  resulting  in  an  inti- 
mate union  of  the  spleen  with  the  neighboi'ing  organs  by  false  membranes 
which  become  organized  connective  tissue.  This  fibrous  perisplenitis 
is  most  frequently  the  consequence  of  primary  changes  in  the  spleen, 
but  it  may  also  be  the  evidence  of  a  general  or  local  peritonitis  from 
any  cause.  In  intermittent  fever  it  is  always  present  to  a  vai-ying 
extent. 
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Suppurative  Splenitis. — Large  abscesses  in  the  spleen  are  very 
seldom  seen ;  they  may  be  caused  by  contusions  of  the  splenic  region, 
by  fracture  of  the  ribs,  etc.  In  a  few  cases  the  cause  of  splenic  ab- 
scesses found  at  autopsies,  is  not  known,  yet,  during  life,  they  may  have 
occasioned  very  intense  febrile  symptoms.  In  other  cases,  also  rare, 
abscesses  of  the  spleen  have  been  seen  in  debilitated  persons  who  have 
had  fevers  or  have  lived  in  a  malarial  country. 

Suppurative  splenitis  occurs  in  three  forms : — 

1st.  As  a  diffused  infiltration,  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  or  the  entire 
splenic  parenchyma  is  softened,  grayish-white  or  pink,  reduced  to  a  pulp 
or  pus  ;  the  blood  and  the  debris  of  the  tissue  of  the  organ  are  mixed 
together.  Lesions  of  this  kind  have  been  described  as  gangrenous 
spleens. 

2d.  One  or  more  abscesses  of  varying  size  have  formed  in  the  tissue 
of  the  spleen.  These  abscesses  are  a  resdlt  of  traumatism,  of  phlebitis 
of  the  splenic  vein,  or  they  are  metastatic  abscesses,  or  a  consequence  of 
fevers  of  low  type  (typhoid  especially)  ;  they  may  unite  and  form  purulent 
foci,  which  are  separated  from  the  normal  tissue  of  the  spleen  by  a 
pyogenic  membrane.  Abscesses  of  this  kind  may  attain  considerable 
size  ;  they  are  generally  encysted,  and  their  pyogenic  membrane  becomes 
fibrous.  In  some  cases  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  thickened  when 
they  are  superficial.  In  other  cases — the  capsule  being  itself  invaded 
by  the  suppuration,  and  fibrous  adhesions  being  established  with  the 
neighboring  organs — an  abscess  of  the  spleen  may  open  into  the  stomach, 
or  through  the  diaphragm,  into  the  pleura  and  lung,  or  it  may  discharge 
through  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  walls.  In  some  cases  the  abscess 
communicates  with  the  splenic  vein,  and,  finally,  it  may  work  its  way 
into  the  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue  as  far  as  the  pelvis  and  open  into 
the  vagina. 

3d.  Metastatic  abscesses  occur  frequently  in  the  spleen  as  well  as  in 
other  organs  ;  they  are  met  with  in  pyaemia,  in  puerperal  fever,  in  acute 
endocarditis,  in  phlebitis,  et6.  They  are  located  especially  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  spleen,  their  base  towards  the  capsule.  Their  number  is 
generally  limited ;  their  size  varies  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  hazel-nut  or 
larger.  They  begin  by  a  small  dark-red- colored  spot;  pus  is  soon  seen 
in  the  centre  of  this  area,  which  gradually  softens,  becomes  fluid,  and 
forms  a  small  abscess. 

The  pathogenetic  conditions  for  the  formation  of  these  metastatic 
abscesses  frequently  occasion  at  the  same  time  suppurative  peri-splenitis 
or  general  peritonitis. 

Infarction  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  is  an  organ  in  which  infarcti 
are  very  frequently  met  with.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the 
splenic  artery  having  its  origin  from  the  aorta,  not  far  from  its  arch, 
and  by  the  absence  of  anastomoses  between  the  branches  of  the  splenic 
artery.  When,  therefore,  the  aorta  is  atheromatous,  and  fragments  of 
fibrin  enter  into  the  branches  of  the  artery,  the  portion  of  the  spleen 
receiving  its  blood  from  the  obstructed  artery  is  the  seat  of  an  infarctus. 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  circulation  to  be  re-established  by  collateral 
vessels.      Infarcti   should   be   carefully  distinguished  from  metastatic 
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abscesses.  Splenic  infarct!  are  seen  in  atheromatous  changes  of  the 
aorta,  of  the  aortic  valves,  of  the  splenic  artery,  in  endocarditis,  etc. 
Their  size  and  number  vary.  A  spleen  may  be  entirely  invaded  by  the 
lesion,  or  there  may  be  only  one,  two,  or  three  small  infarcti,  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut  or  walnut.  Their  form  is  characteristic,  and  usually  re- 
sembles a  cone,  the  base  towards  the  surface  of  the  organ  and  the  apex 
towards  the  hilus.  When  a  large  extent  of  the  spleen  is  involved,  the 
splenic  artery  or  several  of  its  branches  are  completely  obstructed  by 
an  adherent  clot.  At  the  beginning,  the  cut  surface  is  deep  red, 
almost  black,  owing  to  the  blood  having  coagulated  in  all  the  small  veins 
and  in  the  arteries,  giving  to  the  whole  the  color  of  venous  blood.  Later, 
when  the  fibrin  has  become  granular,  when  the  corpuscles  and  fibrin  are 
transformed  into  a  granular  fatty  substance,  the  color  of  the  section  is 
grayish  or  yellowish  and  op&que.  The  consistence  of  the  infarctus  is  at 
first  much  greater  than  that-of  the  normal  spleen;  later,  the  part  be- 
comes softer,  semi-fluid,  and  yellow,  and  has  a  doughy  feel.  The  soften- 
ing may  occur  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  the  infarctus  is  sur- 
rounded and  partly  separated  by  fluid.  The  healthy  part  of  the  spleen 
limiting  the  region  where  the  circulation  is  arrested  is  congested  and 
inflamed,  but  suppuration  never  occurs. 

From  the  complete  obstruction  of  the  arteries,  from  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  altered  region  of  the  spleen,  and 
from  the  resulting  necrotic  softening,  this  process  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  gangrene.  The  mortification  is  owing  to  the  arrest  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  But  here,  as  in  the  liver  and  kidney,  the  mortifica- 
tion occurs  without  any  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  and  there  is 
no  putrefactive  or  gangrenous  odor.  Anatomical  lesions  of  the  spleen 
comparable  to  putrid  gangrene  may  occur,  but  only  when  a  portion  of 
the  mortified  spleen  is  surrounded  by  the  pus  from  a  peri-splenitis. 

Microscopic  examination  of  recent  infarcti  shows  the  vessels  simply 
distended  with  coagulated  blood.  Soon  the  lymph  cells  contained  in  the 
reticulum  of  the  fibrin  of  the  clot  become  fatty  degenerated.  The  fat  sepa- 
rates and  forms  round  collections  of  crystals  of  fat  acids,  which,  with  a 
low  power,  appear  as  opaque  bodies.  The  lymph  cells  contained  in  the 
reticulated  tissue  of  the  spleen  undergo  caseous  degeneration,  while  the 
elements  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  pass  through  the  changes  previously 
described. 

The  trabeculae  of  the  reticulum  in  time  experiences  a  molecular  de- 
struction, as  do  also  a  number  of  the  lymph  cells,  and  there  results  a  par- 
tial or  extensive  softening  of  the  infarctus,  and  the  formation  of  a  pulpy 
mass,  in  which  are  found  granular  cells  and  albuminoid  and  fatty  granules. 
The  infarctus  is  at  first  swollen,  later  it  contracts,  and  there  is  seen  a 
depression  upon  the  surface  of  the  spleen. 

The  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  almost  always  aflfected  in  this  lesion. 
At  first  it  is  congested,  afterwards  it  presents  villi  and  vegetations,  is 
thickened,  becomes  denser,  and  may  even  undergo  a  kind  of  calcification. 

As  the  infarctus  softens,  the  fluid  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  healthy 
peripheral  portions  of  splenic  tissue.  The  loss  of  substance  is,  in  part, 
replaced  by  new-formed  connective  tissue  from  the  capsule,  which  is  here 
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depressed,  and  in  part  by  a  fibrous  growth  of  the  neighboring  splenic 
tissue.     Finally,  a  fibrous  cicati-ix  replaces  the  infarctus. 

In  these  cicatrices  of  the  spleen,  recognized  by  a  depression  upon  the 
surface  with  thickening  of  the  capsule,  there  is  generally  calcification. 
Examination  of  the  calcified  tissue  does  not  show  true  osteoblasts  with 
their  canalicular  prolongations.  A  decalcified  section  shows  small  cavi- 
ties, which  represent  the  spaces  containing  pre-existing  connective  tissue 
cells. 

Especially  in  infarcti,  but  also  In  the  majority  of  indurated  spleens, 
either  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  splenic 
arteries  are  indurated,  and  their  walls  considerably  thickened,  due  to 
endarteritis  and  periarteritis,  with  or  without  calcareous  incrustation. 

Ruptures  of  the  Spleen. — Traumatic  or  spontaneous  ruptures  of  the 
spleen  sometimes  occur.  When  this  accident  takes  place,  it  almost  always 
happens  in  spleens  swollen  from  congestive  or  inflammatory  lesions,  as  in 
intermittent  fever,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  syphilis,  etc.  They  are  met 
with  as  superficial  or  deep  fissures,  varying  in  size,  and  are  seated  in  all 
parts  of  the  organ,  particularly  upon  the  external  surface,  in  the  large 
longitudinal  fissure.  A  clot  of  blood  is  found  at  the  seat  of  rupture  ; 
this  clot  is  sometimes  continuous  with  a  cruoric  mass  which  surrounds 
the  entire  organ  as  a  large  clot.  Hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
at  times  occurs,  resulting  in  rapid  death  when  the  amount  of  blood  is 
considerable,  or  symptoms  of  peritonitis  if  the  escape  of  blood  occurs 
gradually  during  several  days. 

Amyloid  Degeneration. — Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen  is 
seen  in  two  forms  :  in  one,  it  is  limited  to  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  ;  in 
the  other,  the  amyloid  degeneration  is  diffuse.  In  both  varieties  the 
spleen  is  hypertrophied,  spherical,  and  of  doughy  consistence  ;  its  capsule 
is  stretched,  and  is  frequently  thickened  by  new  formation  of  connective 
tissue  upon  its  surface ;  its  edges  are  thick  and  rounded. 

In  the  first  variety  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  seen,  upon  section, 
to  be  increased  in  size,  measuring  from  one  to  two  millimetres  or  more  in 
diameter;  they  are  semi-transparent,  consisting  of  a  hyaline  substance, 
which  is  colored  mahogany-red  by  a  solution  of  iodine.  The  appearance 
of  these  large  numerous  corpuscles  resembles  boiled  sago  grains,  and  the 
lesion  is  termed  a  sago  spleen. 

Sections  of  an  amyloid  spleen,  colored  by  iodine  and  examined  with 
low  power,  show  that  the  diseased  parts  are  appended  to  the  arteries, 
or  arranged  around  these  vessels.  The  degeneration  is  best  studied  by 
staining  with  the  violet  of  methylaniline,  which  colors  the  amyloid  infil- 
trate violet-red  and  the  normal  parts  blue.  (See  p.  983.)  The  wall  of 
the  arteries  which  pass  through  the  diseased  corpuscles  is  infiltrated  or 
normal.  In  two  cases  we  found  the  arterial  wall  unchanged,  while  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  and  most  of  the  elements  of  the  splenic  cor- 
puscles, the  lymph  cells  and  reticulated  tissue,  were  infiltrated  by  the 
amyloid  substance.  The  degeneration  of  the  lymph  cells  is  seen  by 
tearing  the  corpuscle  with  needles  in  the  fresh  state ;  in  thin  sections,  the 
lymph  cells  of  the  corpuscles  are  vitreous  in  appearance,  spherical  or 
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transformed  into  small  irregular  blocks,  or  are  united  to  one  another  and 
have  lost  their  nuclei.  When  examined  with  high  power,  most  of  the 
fibrils  of  the  reticulum,  in  the  diseased  corpuscles,  are  seen  infiltrated 
with  the  amyloid  substance  ;  the  capillary  walls  are  also  in  the  same  con- 


Fig.  300. 


Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen — "  sago  spleen."  A  portion  of  one  of  the  infiltrated  Malpighian 
corpuscles  a,  with  the  adjacent  normal  splenic  tissue  6.  Showing  the  increase  in  size  and,  in  many 
parts,  the  coalescence  of  the  cells,  of  which  the  corpuscle  is  composed.    X  200.     (Green.) 

dition.  As  all  these  parts,  lymph  cells,  reticulum,  and  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries, have  a  tendency  to  blend  together,  they  form  homogeneous  masses, 
which  are  channelled  by  narrow  clefts  forming  a  network ;  this  is  a  net- 
work of  capillaries  which  have  their  lumen  increased,  in  which  the  endo- 
thelial cells  and  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  preserved  intact.  In  recent 
investigations  made  with  the  violet  of  methylaniline  the  endothelium  of 
the  capillaries  was  always  found  to  be  normal. 

The  altered  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  much  enlarged,  and  in  some 
places  are  almost  in  contact  with  one  another,  only  separated  by  bands 
of  normal  splenic  tissue.  Very  frequently  it  is  not  only  the  corpuscles 
which  are  infiltrated  with  the  amyloid  substance,  but  the  veins  of  the 
pulp  near  the  corpuscle  also  have  their  wall  slightly  thickened  and  dis- 
eased. The  endothelial  cells  of  these  veins  are  always  normal.  The 
calibre  of  the  veins  is  not  changed ;  the  reticulated  tissue  surrounding 
them,  and  the  lymph  cells  of  the  reticulum  of  the  pulp  are  generally 
unaltered. 

The  second  variety  of  amyloid  degeneration,  general  and  diffuse  infil- 
tration of  the  spleen,  is  very  probably  only  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
lesion  which  began  in  the  capillaries  of  the  corpuscles.  The  spleen  is 
much  hypertrophied,  and  upon  section  is  honaogeneous  and  vitreous  in 
appearance,  according  to  the  amount  of  infiltration.  In  portions  where 
the  lesion  is  at  its  acme,  large  masses  of  the  spleen  are  pale,  anaemic, 
and  waxy.  The  circulation,  although  interfered  with,  is  never  entirely 
interrupted.  In  very  advanced  amyloid  infiltration  there  may  be  foci  of 
suppuration. 

In  three  cases  of  complete  amyloid  infiltration,  that  we  have  recently 
studied,  all  the  vessels  were  altered  in  a  very  high  degree,  although  per- 
meable to  the  blood.  The  capsule  and  trabecuke  of  the  organ  were 
thickened  ;  they  were  traversed  by  a  few  capillaries,  the  walls  of  which 
were  diseased.  The  IMalpighian  corpuscles  were  small  and  imperfectly 
colored  red,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  zone  of  normal  lymph  cells  was 
always  found  at  the  centre  of  the  corpuscle  surrounding  the  arterv. 
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The  veins  of  the  pulp  were  implicated,  their  walls  were  much  thickened 
by  the  degeneration,  although  their  calibre  remained  normal ;  a  very 
distinct  and  normal  endothelium  was  seen  in  their  interior  which  latter 
contained  blood  corpuscles.  The  reticulated  tissue  which  united  the  veins 
of  the  pulp  was  sometimes  normal,  or  in  part  amyloid.  The  lesion,  there- 
fore, affected  alike  the  fibrillar  network,  which  was  very  thick,  and  the 
cells  contained  in  its  meshes. 

In  diffused  infiltration,  the  splenic  pulp,  and  especially  the  walls  of  the 
small  veins  of  the  pulp,  appeared  to  be  the  essential  seat  of  the  degenera- 
tion. The  two  varieties  are  not  always  distinctly  separated,  and  nothing 
varies  so- much  as  the  intensity  and  seat  of  the  lesion,  according  to  each 
particular  case. 

Tumors  of  the  Spleej^. 

Lbucocyth^mia. — Generally  in  leucocythsemia  and  lymphadenitis, 
the  spleen  is  infiltrated  with  numerous  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  is 
very  notably  hypertrophied.  But  this  hypertrophy  is  never  so  great 
in  splenic  leucocythfemia.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  spleen  may 
acquire  a  diameter  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  centimetres. 

The  increase  in  size  is  due  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles, which  may  become  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut.  A  section 
of  the  organ  shows  numerous  gray  or  whitish  nodules,  sometimes  yellow 
at  their  centre,  and  yielding  a  juice  by  scraping.  The  nodules,  formed 
of  a  homogeneous  tissue,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  red  zones, 
frequently  so  narrow  that  they  appear  to  touch  at  their  periphery.  The 
cellular  elements  obtained  by  scraping  the  gray  portions  are  lymph  cells, 
the  majority  containing  a  single  nucleus;  some,  however,  are  large, 
measuring  .015  mm.  to  .020  mm.,  granular,  and  containing  several  round 
or  oval  nuclei. 

In  large  and  thin  sections  of  these  spleens,  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, the  whitish  nodules  are  found  to  correspond  to  the- Malpighian  cor- 
puscles; while  the  red  zones  which  surround  them  correspond  to  the  tissue 
of  the  pulp.  The  hypertrophied  Malpighian  corpuscles  consist  of  a  reticu- 
lated tissue,  with  fine  meshes  filled  with  lymph  cells  and  large  proliferating 
cells.  The  arterioles  passing  through  these  corpuscles  have  an  excessive 
infiltration  of  white  corpuscles  into  their  walls,  so  that  a  transverse  cut 
of  the  arterioles  shows  their  lumen  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  embryonic 
tissue.  There  results  a  series  of  small  embryonic  nodules  around  the 
arteriole  which  traverses  the  new-formed  reticulated  tissue  of  the  cor- 
puscles. The  meshes  of  this  reticulated  tissue  are  formed  of  fibrils, 
mostly  thickened.  In  the  central  portions  of  the  corpuscles,  which  are 
yellow  and  opaque  to  the  unaided  eye,  the  lymph  cells  have  undergone 
a  granular  fatty  degeneration. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  hypertrophied  corpuscles,  in  the  red  zone 
which  separates  them  from  one  another,  the  network  of  small  veins  is 
seen  which  characterizes  the  tissue  of  the  pulp  of  the  spleen.  This  por- 
tion of  the  spleen  is  evidently  atrophied  from  the  compression  exerted 
by  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  small  veins  are  slightly  enlarged, 
38 
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they  contain  many  lymph  cells,  and  their  endothelium  is  small.     There 
are  found  only  a  very  few  lymph  cells  which  contain  brown  pigment. 

Tubercles. — Tubercles  of  the  spleen  are  frequently  met  with  as  second- 
ary granulations  in  children,  but  they  are  very  seldom  seen  in  adults. 
Sometimes  numerous  large  disseminated  miliary  granulations  are  found 
in  the  splenic  parenchyma  with  their  usual  characters;  sometimes  large 
masses,  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  are  met  with,  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  caseous  tubercles.  Tubercles  of  the  spleen  are  never  primary. 
The  point  of  beginning  of  the  miliary  granulations,  according  to  Billroth 
and  Virchow,  is  the  reticulated  connective  tissue  of  the  pulp.  The  bands 
of  thin  reticulated  tissue  separating  the  veins  become  thickened,  and  pre- 
sent new  elements ;  at  the  same  time  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  veins 
show  a  multiplication  of  their  nuclei.  Foerster,  however,  has  seen  the  gran- 
ulations develop  from  the  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  the  trabeculae  de- 
parting from  the  capsule  of  the  organ  ;  he  has  also  seen  them  in  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  diflBculfcy  of  anatomically  diagnosing  tuber- 
culous granulations,  is  on  account  of  their  shape  and  size.  These,  with 
the  lymph  cells  which  they  inclose,  give  them  a  i-esemblance  to  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles.  But  in  tubercles  the  centre  becomes  caseous,  and 
the  cells  are  infiltrated  with  fine  granules,  and  atrophied.  Again,  the 
small  vessels  and  capillaries  which  pass  through  the  granulations  are 
filled  with  granular  fibrin,  lymph  cells  and  large  endothelial  cells,  and 
they  are  obliterated,  as  has  been  mentioned  under  tubercles  in  general. 
The  elements  contained  in  these  obliterated  vessels  have  been  taken  in 
Germany  for  giant  cells  of  a  special  nature,  and  characteristic  of  tubercle. 
Some  German  writers,  however,  are  reconsidering  this  wrong  interpre- 
tation ;  yet,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  description  we  have 
given  of  them,  or  notice  of  the  criticisms  upon  giant  cells  by  Thaon  and 
Grancher  in  their  thesis  upon  tubercle. 

Syphilitic  Tumors. — It  has  previously  been  remarked  that  the  spleen 
was  hypertrophied  in  syphilis,  at  the  period  of  syphilitic  infection.  This 
tumefaction  of  the  spleen  is  especially  evident  in  new-born  children  suf- 
fering with  syphilis.  The  organ  may  also  be  indurated  and  cirrhotic, 
with  the  capsule  much  thickened,  and  covered  by  fibrous  formations  ;  or 
the  spleen  may  be  in  a  state  of  amyloid  degeneration.  Finally,  true 
gummata  may  be  met  with,  which,  however,  are  infrequent;  they  should 
not  be  confounded  with  infarcti,  which  are  also  found  in  syphilitic  persons. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Spleen. — It  is  doubtful  if  the  spleen  is  ever  pri- 
marily affected  with  carcinoma.  We  will  not  positively  deny  it,  but  the 
cases  reported  as  primary  carcinoma  are  wanting  in  histological  details 
sufficient  to  convince  us  of  their  carcinomatous  nature.  It  cannot  be 
diagnosed  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  scrapings. 
The  stroma  of  carcinoma,  and  details  of  the  structure  of  secondary  forma- 
tions in  the  glands  and  other  neighboring  organs  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port and  demonstrate  the  anatomical  diagnosis.  We  have  never  seen 
primary  carcinoma  of  the  spleen.  Secondary  carcinoma,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  certainly  been  met  with,  following  tumors  of  the  stomach, 
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mammary  gland,  liver,  brain,  etc.  These  formations  are  seen  as  nodules 
or  infiltrations,  Avhicli  resemble  the  tissue  and  cellular  elements  of  the 
primary  tumor. 

Cysts. — Mucous  cysts  of  the  spleen  are  extremely  infrequent.  An- 
dral  reports  a  case  where  there  existed  several  visicles,  which  he  com- 
pared to  cysts  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  Leudet  saw  a  large  cyst  divided 
into  four  or  five  compartments  by  fibrous  partitions  lined  with  a  pave- 
ment epithelium;  Magdelain  reported  a  case  where  the  internal  wall  of  a 
unilocular  cyst  was  smooth  and  covered  with  hard  patches,  formed  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  fluid  was  estimated 
to  be  about  -S  litres,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  albuminous,  and  contained 
lymph  cells,  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  crystals  of  cholesterin.  Foerster 
mentions,  in  the  collection  at  "Wurtzburg,  a  serous  cyst  of  the  spleen, 
as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  with  cartilage-like  walls.  The  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  these  tumors  is  not  known. 

Andral  reports  having  seen  a  dermoid  cyst  of  the  spleen,  containing 
fatty  material  and  hairs. 

Parasites. — Single  or  multiple  cysts  in  the  spleen  containing  echino- 
cocci  have  been  very  rarely  met  with.  The  hydatid  sac  may  be  the 
seat  of  daughter  hydatids,  as  in  the  liver.  They  are  most  frequently 
developed  in  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  the  organ,  and  are  pedun- 
culated, projecting  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  They  are  generally  seen 
in  connection  with  analogous  productions  of  the  liver  and  peritoneum. 
E.  Wagner  has  seen  an  example  of  Pentastomum  denticulatum,  surrounded 
by  a  calcified  cyst,  in  the  human  spleen. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

THYROID  GLAND. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology. 

The  thyroid  gland,  the  function  of  which  is  unknown,  is  constructed 
very  much  like  the  racemose  glands,  except  that  it  possesses  no  excretory 
ducts.  It  consists  of  closed  spherical  or  oblong  glandular  vesicles,  which 
join  to  form  round  or  oblong  lobules,  separated  by  bands  of  connective 
tissue,  thicker  than  those  separating  the  vesicles.  The  lobules  grouped 
together  form  larger  lobes  surrounded  by  a  capsule  which  is  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  gland. 

The  vesicles  have  a  diameter  of  .015  mm.  to  .110  mm.,  and  consist  of  a 
hyaline  membrane,  lined  with  a  layer  of  finely  granular  polygonal  epithe- 
lial cells  measuring  .009  mm.  to  .013  mm.  The  centre  of  the  closed 
cavity  is  occupied  by  an  albuminous  fluid.  A  colloid  substance  is  so 
frequently  found,  instead  of  this  fluid,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
normal  condition.  The  colloid  degeneration  of  the  cells  in  the  thyroid 
gland  is  very  easily  followed.  Between  the  central  colloid  mass  of  the 
vesicle  and  its  epithelial  lining  are  seen  one  or  more  layers  of  cells, 
which  are  round,  have  lost  their  nucleus,  have  a  vitreous  appearance, 
and  which  gradually  blend  with  the  mass  of  colloid  substance  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  follicle. 

The  bloodve'ssels  of  the  gland  are  very  numerous,  and  come  from  the 
thyroid  vessels.  They  break  up  into  a  rich  plexus  of  capillaries  around 
the  follicles. 

Sect.  II.— Pathological  Histology. 

The  lesions  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  extremely  rare,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  goitre  or  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  body. 

G-oiTRE.- — Hypertrophy,  commonly  known  as  goitre,  consists  in  a 
hypertrophy  and  new  formation  of  the  glandular  substance.  The  follicles 
show  a  more  abundant  formation  of  epithelial  cells  than  in  the  normal 
state  ;  they  are  enlarged  and  send  ofi'  prolongations  or  lateral  buds 
which  form  new  follicles  (Billroth).  The  hypertrophy  of  the  isolated 
follicles,  and  the  new  formation  of  follicles  is  sometimes  uniform  through- 
out the  entire  gland,  or  it  is  limited  to  a  few  lobules.  In  the  latter  case 
there  results  a  tumor  united  to  the  gland,  and  situated  upon  one  of  its 
sides,  or  a  tumor  which  has  a  tendency  to  separate  from  the  gland.  The 
gland  is  frequently  lobulated  by  the  great  hypertrophy  of  some  of  its 
superficial  lobules. 
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Frequently  the  vesicles  do  not  appreciably  differ  from  the  normal  state  ; 
although  they  are  increased  in  size,  yet  their  lining  of  epithelial  cells 
and  their  fluid  or  colloid  contents  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  physiolo- 
gical state. 

The  distension  and  hypertrophy  of  each  of  the  glandular  vesicles 
causes  the  formation  of  small  cysts,  and  gives  a  certain  softness  to  the 
hypertrophied  gland  {soft  goitre).  A  superficial  examination  of  these 
goitres,  by  the  unaided  eye,  would  lead  one  to  consider  them  as  large 
cysts;  but  a  microscopic  examination  shows  the  presence  of  vesicles, 
somewhat  enlarged,  the  partitions  of  which  are  distinct.  The  formation 
of  the  cells  and  of  the  fluid  or  colloid  substance  continuing,  the  thyroid 
body  is  transformed  into  a  multitude  of  large  cysts  and  the  entire  gland 
becomes  very  voluminous  (cystic  goitre). 

In  many  other  cases,  the  capillary  vessels  and  small  arteries  are 
dilated;  the  large  arteries  also  undergo  a  change  analogous  to  that  seen 
in  cirsoid  aneurisms,  giving  rise  to  a  pulsation  in  the  tumor  ;  the  capil- 
laries project  into  the  cavity  of  the  follicles,  and  hemorrhages  occur 
therein;  these  are  termed  aneurismal  goitres.  The  vessels  are  some- 
times incrusted  in  places  with  calcareous  salts. 

At  other  times,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gland  is  very  evidently 
thickened  and  the  gland  is  mostly  formed  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  presses 
upon  the  follicles  and  finally  takes  their  place ;  this  is  termed  a  fibrous 
goitre.  In  old  persons  the  fibrous  goitre  gradually  becomes  harder  in 
consequence  of  the  calcification  of  the  connective  tissue.  This  calcifi- 
cation is  limited  or  it  invades  the  entire  tumor  (calcified  goitre) . 

Tubercles. — Tubercles  of  the  thyroid  gland  have  been  described  in 
Part  I.  The  development  of  the  new  formation  from  the  epithelial 
cells  and  connective  tissue  of  the  gland  has  been  pointed  out.  These 
tubercles  are  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  do  not  difier  from 
tubercles  of  other  organs. 

Carcixoma. — Secondary  carcinomata  of.  the  thyroid  body  are  seldom 
met  with,  and  we  know  of  no  histological  description.  Primary  tumors, 
described  as  encephaloid  cancer,  are  also  very  unfrequent.  They  are 
large,  and  by  their  invasion  of  the  neighboring  connective  tissue,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  trachea  and  oesophagus, 
giving  rise  to  the  same  symptoms  as  a  cancerous  tumor  of  these  cavities. 
Their  histological  description  has  not  been  given.  The  following  case 
seen  by  us,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  primary  tumors  of  the  thyroid 
gland  are  epitheliomata  and  not  carcinomata. 

A  patient,  in  whom  an  epithelioma  of  the  oesophagus  had  been  diagnosed 
during  life,  presented  at  the  autopsy  soft  granulations  infiltrated  with  a 
milky  juice,  arising  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck,  and  projecting 
under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  which  over  their  surface 
was  raised  and  thin. '  The  connective  tissue,  infiltrated  with  large  cells, 
having  large  nuclei  and  brilliant  nucleoli,  resembled  the  tissue  of  an  ence- 
phaloid carcinoma,  except  that  there  were  no  regular  alveoli  of  new  forma- 
tion, it  being  simply  an  infiltration  of  the  pre-existing  tissue  by  large  cells. 
The  thyroid  body  presented  a  similar  alteration  of  its  tissue  which  was 
infiltrated  with  a  milky  juice  and  contained  the  same  large  cells. 
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An  examination  of  a  section,  after  hardening,  showed  tliat  the  degene- 
rated portions  of  the  thyroid  body  had  the  same  general  arrangement  as 
the  normal  parts,  and  that  the  new  formation  consisted  of  a  transforma- 
tion, in  situ,  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  follicles  into  large  distinct 
cells  provided  with  large  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  In  most  of  'the  changed 
follicles  the  cells  were  arranged  in  a  single  layer;  they  were  implanted 
immediately  upon  the  cellulo-vascular  tissue  which  surrounds  the  folli- 
cles, and  their  nuclei  were  oval  in  shape.  In  some  of  the  follicles  the 
cells  formed  several  layers,  and  there  was  a  desquamation  of  the  large 
cells  into  the  cavity  of  the  follicle.  The  wall  of  the  follicles  frequently 
had  one  or  more  fine  cellulo-vascular  vegetations  projecting  into  their 
cavity  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  cells  similar  to  those  above  described. 
The  vegetations  contained  embryonic  cells,  as  did  the  peri-foUicular  con- 
nective tissue.  This  infiltration  was  not  very  abundant,  and  the  interfol- 
licular  partions  were  not  thickened.  At  the  boundary  of  the  implanta- 
tion of  the  epithelial  cells  upon  the  cellular  tissue  a  layer  of  flattened 
cells  with  flat  nuclei  were  seen,  which  in  thin  sections  had  the  appearance 
of  fusiform  cells. 

The  change  from  the  normal  follicles  to  those  most  altered  was  easily 
followed.  The  cells  in  the  normal  follicles  were  hypertrophied,  the  col- 
loid substance  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  follicle  gradually  diminished 
and  finally  became  absorbed,  when  the  epithelial  cells  had  become  very 
large  and  were  detached  from  the  wall  and  set  free  in  the  cavity.  These 
altered  follicles  formed  islands,  in  which  the  degeneration  was  visible  to 
the  unaided  eye  ;  but  even  in  those  islands  which  were  most  diseased, 
almost  normal  follicles  could  be  found  which  still  contained  the  colloid 
substance,  and  in  which  the  cells  were  slightly  hypertrophied.  The 
septum  of  cellulo-fibrous  tissue  separating  two  alveoli  frequently  had  upon 
one  side  a  row  of  normal  or  almost  normal  cells,  and  upon  the  other  side 
a  row  of  large  cells. 

This  mode  of  development  of  the  tumor  is  allied  to  carcinoma  of  the 
lung,  in  so  far  as  concerns  its  origin  from  the  pre-existing  epithelial  cells 
in  the  normal  cavities  of  the  organ.  The  vegetations  which  project  into 
the  interior  of  the  follicles,  and  which  are  covered  with  new  cells,  are 
analogous  to  those  observed  in  the  galactophorous  ducts  included  in 
tumors  of  the  mammary  gland. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  we  consider  it  an  epithelioma, 
in  which  the  hypertrophied  pre-existing  and  abundant  cells  are  cylindri- 
cal when  in  place,  but  irregularly  polyhedral  or  round  when  free.  As 
the  neoplasm  of  the  connective  tissue  does  not  form  tubes  lined  with 
cylindrical  cells,  but  consists  simply  in  an  infiltration  of  large  cells  be- 
tween the  connective-tissue  fibres,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  cylindrical- 
celled  epithelioma.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difiBcult  to  class  the  tumor 
as  a  carcinoma,  since  the  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  does  not 
have  the  regular  appearance  of  the  stroma  of  carcinoma.  It  is  a  variety 
of  epithelioma  intermediate  between  the  types  which  we  have  used  to 
establish  the  classification  of  tumors.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
isolated  cases  of  tumors  cannot  be  placed  under  the  description  of  a 
definite  type ;  they  establish  the  connecting  links  between  one  variety 
and  another. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES. 


Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology. 

These  organs  are  allied  to  the  vascular  blood  glands  wliich  have  no 
excretory  ducts;   their  function  is  entirely  unknown.     They  consist  of  a 

fibrous  envelope  continuous  with  the 
fibrous  stroma  of  the  gland,  and  of  a 
cortical  and  medullary  substance.  The 
cortical  substance  in  man  is  usually 
yell(j)w  and  opaque,  due  to  the  presence 
of  fat  in  the  cells;  it  is  composed  of 
cylinders  running  from  the  periphery 
towards  the  centre,  and  formed  of 
cylindrical  or  polygonal  cells.      These 


Transverse  section  through  cortical  substance  of  the 
supra-renal  body  (human),  u.  Framework  of  con- 
nective tissue,  b.  Capillaries,  u.  Nuclei,  d.  Gland 
cells. 


cortical  cylinders  have  no  basement 
membrane,  and  are  limited  only  by  the 
connective  tissue  which  forms  the  stro- 
ma of  the  gland.  At  the  internal 
boundary  of  the  cortical  substance,  the 
cells  are  large  and  filled  with  fatty 
granules,  giving  here  a  more  marked  yellow  color,  which  extends  to  the 
whole  cortical  substance  when  the  cells  are  infiltrated  with  fat. 


Vertical  section  of  supra-veual  capsule  of 
man.    1.  Cortex.    2.  Medulla,    a.  Capsule. 

b.  Layer  of  external  cell  maf-ses  in  cortex. 

c.  Columnar  layer,  d.  Layer  of  internal 
cell  masses,  e.  Medullary  substance.  /.  Sec- 
tion of  vein. 
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The  medullary  substance  also  possesses  a  connective  tissue  stroma 
composed  of  thin  fasciculi  which  form  a  network  of  round  and  narrow 
meshes.  In  this  network  is  found  a  fine  granular  substance  with  pale 
angular  or  branching  cells,  provided  with  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus  some- 
what resembling  nerve  cells,  from  which  however  they  ought  to  be  dis- 
criminated. Between  the  cortical  and  medullary  substance,  cadaveric 
decomposition  frequently  causes  a  softening,  thus  separating  the  two  sub- 
stances by  a  brownish  fluid  containing  blood  and  large  cells  filled  with  fat. 

The  numerous  bloodvessels  derived  from  the  phrenic,  coeliac,  and  renal 
arteries,  at  first  form  a  plexus  upon  the  capsule,  then  penetrate  into  the 
medullary  substance,  and  form  capillary  plexuses  in  the  meduUai-y  and 
especially  in  the  cortical  substances  where  they  surround  the  cortical 
cylinders.  The  veins  follow  the  same  course.  The  lymphatics  have  not 
as  yet  been  sufiiciently  studied.  The  nerves,  very  important  on  account 
of  their  number  and  the  size  of  their  trunks,  come  from  the  semilunar 
ganglion  and  renal  plexus.  They  are  accompanied  by  nerve  ganglia 
consisting  of  bipolar  and  multipolar  cells  which  are  found  in  the  medul- 
lary substance. 


Sect.  II.— Pathology  of  the  Supra-Renal  Capsules. 

Hyperemia  and  Hemorrhage. —  Coni/estions  of  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules frequently  occur  in  newly-born  children  and  in  early  life,  but  are 
met  with  in  the  adult  only  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  with  consider- 
able hindrance  of  the  venous  circulation. 

Hemorrhages  of  the  supra-renal  capsule  are  not  very  frequent;  they 
occur  always  in  the  medullary  substance,  which  is  softer  than  the  cortical 
substance.  The  escaped  blood  collects  in  foci  in  this  portion  of  the  gland 
and  may  be  considerable  in  amount.  In  a  case  reported  by  Rayer  occur- 
ring in  an  old  woman,  the  capsule  was  transformed  into  a  sac  filled  with 
a  brownish  fluid  weighing  two  kilogrammes.  Several  other  cases  of  a 
similar  character  have  been  reported,  but  generally  the  hemorrhages  are 
not  larger  than  a  pea  or  hazel-nut.  These  collections  of  blood  may,  when 
the  latter  is  absorbed,  develop  into  a  cyst  containing  a  serous  fluid  vary- 
ing in  color.  There  are  no  special  symptoms  which  may  be  referred  to 
this  lesion. 


Thrombosis. — Klebs  reports  a  case  of  thrombosis  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  supra-renal  capsule  in  a  case  of  pysemia  occurring  in  a 
woman  in  consequence  of  a  resection  of  a  bone.  The  cortical  substance 
presented  spots  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  in  which  the  capillaries  were 
obstructed  by  fibrinous  coagulations.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  cylin- 
ders were  completely  fatty  degenerated. 

Fatty  and  Amyloid  Infiltration. — The  infiltration  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  cortical  substance  by  small  drops  of  fat  is  normal  in  man, 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  a  pathological  infiltration.  The 
amyloid  infiltration  does  not  often  occur,  it  involves  only  the  vessels  of 
the  medullary  substance  and  not  the  epithelial  cells.     It  has  been  ob- 
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served  only  in  connection  with  similar  lesions  of  the  spleen,  kidney,  and 
liver. 

Inflammation  of  the  Supra-Renal  Capsule. — -Purulent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  supra-renal  capsules  very  seldom  occurs.  The  suppuration 
may  involve  the  entire  organ,  the  cellular  elements  participating  in  the 
inflammation,  or  it  may  be  circumscribed.  The  caseous  metamorphosis 
which  results  from  this  process  has  been  taken  for  tuberculization.  The 
abundant  new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  true  cirrhosis  or  formative 
subacute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gland,  occurs  more  frequently 
than  suppuration. 

Tumors. — Sarcoma  has  been  met  with  in  children  as  a  primary  tumor. 
Ogle,  cited  by  Klebs,  has  described  a  case  of  sarcoma  as  a  whitish  mass 
in  both  supra-renal  capsules.  Primary  melanotic  sarcoma  has  been  seen 
by  Kussmaul.  The  tumor  was  as  large  as  an  adult  head,  metastatic 
nodules  followed,  and  death  resulted  from  an  embolus  in  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

Carcinoma  is  primary  or  secondary.  These  tumors  generally  have  the 
characters  of  encephaloid,  and  may  be  very  vascular.  The  primary  car- 
cinomata  are  very  rare.  The  proximity  of  the  kidney  to  the  supra-renal 
gland  predisposes  it  to  the  invasion  by  a  cancer  which  has  its  origin  in 
the  kidney;  a  cancer  of  the  rectum  may  also  extend  to  the  gland. 

Klebs  reports  a  case  of  epithelioma,  which  invaded,  at  the  same  time, 
the  thyroid  body  and  supra-renal  capsule,  very  probably  beginning  in 
the  thyroid  body.  The  cell  nests  of  the  new  formation  in  the  capsule 
had,  at  their  centres,  stratified  calcareous  concretions. 

An  example  of  syphilitic  gamyna  of  this  organ  has  been  reported  by 
Bserensprung.  It  consisted  of  patches  of  connective  tissue  with  embry- 
onic cells,  the  centres  of  which  were  in  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration. 
These  patches  were  seated  in  the  medullary  substance,  which  was  but 
slightly  modifled.  The  surface  of  the  gland  was  smooth  and  lobulated, 
the  consistence  firm,  and  the  thickened  capsule  was  adherent,  not  only 
to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  organ,  but  also  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

A  section  of  a  gland  very  much  altered,  presents  no  trace  of  its  nor- 
mal structure.  There  exists  in  its  place  a  firm  and  hard  tissue,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  seen  caseous  masses  varying  in  size.  The  cortex  is 
frequently  transformed  into  a  firm  semi-transparent  grayish  tissue,  while 
the  central  portion  is  yellow  and  opaque.  Sometimes  the  caseous  por- 
tions are  distributed  irregularly  through  the  entire  gland. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  gray  and  semi-transparent  portions 
shows  only  a  connective  tissue  infiltrated  with  round  lymph  cells.  The 
fibrous  stroma  also  contains  connective  tissue  cells.  The  yellow  and 
caseous  parts  show  atrophied  lymph  cells  filled  with  fine  albuminous  and 
fatty  granules;  no  trace  of  the  gland  elements  can  be  found. 

The  further  metamorphoses  of  gland  so  changed  are  various :  some- 
times the  caseous  portion  is  softened  into  a  pulpy  detritus  ;  sometimes 
the  softened  focus  forms  a  cyst  containing  caseous  pulp,  or  a  fluid  which, 
to  the  unaided  eye,  resembles  pus ;  at  other  times  calcareous  points  are 
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found.     The  absorption  of  the  fluid  parts  and  the  calcification  coincide 
with  the  formation  of  dense  fibres  around  the  calcified  parts. 

Associated  with  chronic  inflammation  terminating  in  the  caseous  state, 
and  which  in  many  points  resembles  tuberculization,  there  are  also  seen 
acute  and  subacute  inflammations  terminating  in  foci  of  suppuration.  These 
abscesses  should  not  be  confounded  with  caseous  softening  ;  they  contain 
pus  characterized  by  numerous  and  free  lymph  cells. 

Tuberculosis,  Chronic  Inflammation,  and  Caseous  Degenera- 
tion (Addison's  Disease). — We  class  together  tubercle  of  the  gland 
and  chronic  interstitial  inflammations  which  terminate  in  caseous  desene- 
ration,  because  these  lesions  present,  among  other  general  and  important 
points,  a  symptom  which  accompanies  the  anatomical  lesion  most  fre- 
quent in  Addison's  disease — pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

Tubercles — either  as  miliary  granulations,  or  as  collections  of  granu- 
lations the  size  of  a  hemp  seed  or  a  small  pea,  and  completely  caseous — 
are  not  unfrequent.  They  are  consecutive  to  a  pulmonary  or  other 
tuberculosis,  and  occur  in  one  or  both  supra-renal  capsules.  The  miliary 
granulations,  whether  in  the  cortical  substance  beneath  the  capsule,  or 
disseminated  through  the  gland,  do  not  diifer  from  those  found  in  other 
organs.  They  generally  begin  in  the  cortical  substance,  becoming  larger 
by  uniting  together ;  their  centre  becomes  caseous ;  they  may  invade 
the  medullary  substance ;  they  are  surrounded  by  an  embryonic  tissue. 
When  large  masses  exist,  the  entire  gland  may  be  transformed  into  a  yel- 
low caseous  tissue,  at  times  softened  and  pulpy  ;  or,  while  the  centre  is 
yellow  and  soft,  the  periphery  may  be  hard,  fibrous,  and  gray.  In  this 
complete  transformation  of  the  gland  there  remains  no  trace  of  the  normal 
structure.  This  condition  is  frequently  found  at  autopsies  of  patients 
who  died  having  the  bronze  color  described  by  Addison. 

The  lesion  most  frequently  observed  at  autopsies  of  Addison's  disease 
consists  in  di  fihro-caseous  inetamorjjJiosis  oi  the  gland,  or  a  chronic  inter- 
stitial inflammation,  characterized  by  the  new  formation  of  connective 
tissue,  the  central  part  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration. 
It  is  difficult,  from  the  cases,  to  say  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a 
tuberculous  lesion  or  not.  By  their  appearance  and  degeneration,  the 
glands  so  changed  are  similar  to  scrofulous  lymphatic  glands ;  but  doubts 
still  exist  concerning  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  this  state  the  gland  is  increased  in  size  ;  it  may  reach  twelve 
centimetres  in  its  greatest  diameter ;  its  shape  is  oval.  The  softened 
portion  may  be  transformed  into  a  serous  cyst. 

Tuberculosis,  and  chronic  inflammation  with  caseous  degeneration,  a 
lesion  closely  allied  to  the  former,  constitute  the  great  majority  of  affections 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules  associated  with  Addison's  disease.  The  two 
capsules  are  usually  aifected  in  a  different  degree ;  sometimes  one  is  found 
normal. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  explain  why  the  lesion  of  the  capsules  produces 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease,  that  is,  the  pigment- 
ation of   the    rete  mucosum    of  the  skin  and  mucous    membranes,  the 
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anaemia  and  the  digestive  disturbances.  The  physiological  explanations 
which  have  been  given  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  lesions  of  the 
nerve  centres  of  the  supra-renal  capsule  and  of  the  great  sympathetic 
probably  in  part  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  pigmentation.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that,  very  frequently,  lesions  of  the  capsule  are 
found,  such  as  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  even  a  caseous  inflammatory 
state  to  an  advanced  degree,  without  the  skin  being  pigmented.  Accord- 
ing to  Klebs,  in  141  cases  of  lesions  of  the  supra-renal  capsule,  the  skin 
was  colored  in  100,  and  in  the  remaining  41  no  coloration  was  present. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Addison's  disease — -when  it  has  been  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  melansemia  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  from 
the  cachexias  with  cutaneous  pigmentation  of  tubercle  and  cancer — is 
associated  almost  invariably  with  a  very  decided  lesion  of  the  supra- 
renal capsule. 

The  changes  in  the  other  organs,  observed  in  Addison's  disease,  are 
very  varied  and  multiple  ;  but  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  scrofula  are 
most  frequently  met  with. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 


THE  KIDNEYS. 


Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology  of  the  Kidney. 


Fig.    303. 


A,  A.  Diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  py- 
ramid of  Ferreia.  B,  B.  Margin  of 
medullary  substance.  C,C,C.  Loops 
of  Henle.  D,  D,  D.  Straight  tubes 
cutoff.  E.  Commencementof  straight 
tubes.  F.  Termination  of  straight 
tube.  {Gray.) 


The  kidney,  the  function  of  which  is  the 
secretion  of  urine,  has  for  excretory  passages 
and  receptacles  the  pelvis,  ureter,  bladder, 
and  urethra.  When  its  fibrous  envelope  is 
removed,  the  surface  appears  mammillated  in 
the  child,  but  in  the  adult  it  is  smooth.  A 
section  made  in  the  long  diameter  of  the 
organ  shows  it  to  consist  of  two  substances 
differing  in  shape  and  color:  the  cortical  and 
medullary.  The  latter,  also  termed  tubular, 
forms  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi.  The  corti- 
cal substance  is  gray  or  grayish-pink,  trans- 
lucent, and  in  greater  amount  than  the 
medullary  substance.  In  it  are  seen  the 
Malpighian  tufts  as  small  bright  points. 
The  pyramids  or  cones  of  Malpighi  are  red- 
der, and  terminate  in  a  point  at  their  free  ex- 
tremity, where  they  are  covered  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  calyces.  From  the  apices 
of  these  cones  the  urine  flows  into  the  pelvis. 

An  examination  of  a  kidney  in  which  the 
bloodvessels  are  injected  red  and  the  uri- 
niferous  tubules  blue,  shows  to  the  un- 
aided eye  that  the  cortical  substance  is  most 
colored  by  the  red  injection.  The  Malpig- 
hian bodies  are  seen  as  small  red  points  in 
this  part.  The  uriniferous  tubules  filled 
with  the  blue  injection  radiate  from  the 
apex  of  the  Malpighian  cones  in  the  pyra- 
mids, afterwards  pass  into  the  cortical  sub- 
stance and  constitute  the  pyramids  of  Fer- 
rein  or  medullary  rays.  Their  course  is  as 
follows.    (Fig.  303.) 
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They  have  their  origin  in  the  cortical  substance  around  a  Malpighian 
glomerulus,  the  capsule  of  "which  is  directly  continuous  with  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tubule.  The  Malpighian  glomerules,  as  will  be  soon  seen, 
consist  only  of  a  tuft  of  small  vessels  arising  directly  from  the  intertubu- 
lar  arteries  of  the  kidney,  and  are  entirely  surrounded  by  a  capsular 
membrane.  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  arteriole  into  the  capsule, 
there  is  seen  a  narrow  orifice  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  uri- 
niferous  tubule.  At  its  origin,  the  uriniferous  tubule  is  winding  and 
large  (convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance).  After  forming  a 
number  of  tortuosities,  it  narrows,  takes  a  rectilinear  course,  and  is 
directed  towards  the  substance  of  the  pyramids  (descending  limb);  after 
proceeding  in  this  direction  for  some  distance  it  forms  a  loop  (loop  of 
Henle),  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramids; 
it  now  ascends  (ascending  limb),  following  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of 
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Longitudinal  section  of  Henle's  descending 
limb.  High  power,  w.  Membrana  propria.  6. 
Epithelium.     {Gray.) 


Longitudinal  section  of  straight  tube  of  kid- 
ney. High  power,  a.  Cylindrical  or  cubical 
epithelium.    6.  Membrana  propria.     {Gray.) 


its  descending  portion,  enters  again  into  the  cortical  substance,  again 
dilates,  becomes  convoluted,  and  is  again  contracted  before  passing  into  a 
straight  tubule.  This  latter  (collecting  tubule),  the  direction  of  which 
is  rectilinear,  and  which  at  first  runs  in  the  cortical  substance,  then  in 
the  medullary  substance,  receives  by  the  way  several  isolated  or  united 
tubules ;  these  branches  become  gradually  more  numerous  as  the  apex 
of  the  Malpighian  pyramid  is  approached.  The  collecting  tube  finally 
opens  at  the  renal  papilla  into  the  pelvis ;  the  opening  is  large  enough 
to  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye. 

The  diameter  and  structure  of  the  tubule  vary  in  the  different  parts 
of  its  course  from  the  glomerulus  to  its  termination  in  the  renal  papilla. 
The  glomerulus  measures  from  .13  mm.  to  .2 mm., its  shape  is  spherical; 
the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance  measure  from  .040  mm. 
to  .050  mm.;  in  the  loops  of  Henle  the  tubules  are  not  more  than  .015 
mm.  to  .020  mm.;  most  of  the  straight  tubules  measure  only  .030  mm. 
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to  .040  mm.;  by  their  union  at  the  terminal  extremity  of  the  collecting 
tubule  they  acquire  a  diameter  of  .180  mm.  to  .200  mm. 

The  capsule  of  the  glomerulus  is  a  thin  hyaline  membrane  which  is 
easily  wrinkled  by  the  action  of  water  and  diluted  acids.  It  is  lined 
upon  the  internal  surface  by  a  layer  of  flat  pavement  cells  which  are 
directly  continuous  with  the  cellular  lining  of  the  convoluted  tubules. 


Trausverse  section  of  pyramidal  substance  of  kidney  of  pig,  the  bloodvessels  of  which  are  injected, 
a.  Large  collecting  tube  cut  across,  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  h.  Branch  of  collecting  tube 
cut  across,  lined  with  epithelium  of  shorter  cylinders,  c  and  d.  Henle's  loops  cut  across,  e.  Blood- 
vessels cut  across.    D.  Connective  tissue  ground  substance.    High  power.     {Gray.) 

The  convoluted  tubules,  the  loops  of  Henle,  and  the  straight  tubes 
also  possess  a  hyaline  membrane  which  may  be  wrinkled  like  that  of 
the  glomeruli,  and  which,  according  to  Ludwig,  possesses  nuclei  placed 
at  intervals.  In  the  large  collecting  tubes  of  the  medullary  substance 
Ludwig  says  this  separate  membrane  does  not  exist,  but  is  blended  with 
the  neighboring  connective  tissue. 

The  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubules  is  modified  according  to  the  differ- 
ent points  of  their  course.  In  the  convoluted  tubules  the  pavement  cells 
approximate  the  form  of  a  cube,  having  around  their  oval  nucleus  a 
clouded  and  granular  mass  of  protoplasm.  The  separations  between 
these  cells  are  scarcely  visible.  The  cells  show,  especially  where  they 
are  implanted  upon  the  hyaline  membrane,  fine  striations  perpendicular 
to  the  hyaline  membrane  which  have  been  considered  as  small  minute 
canaliculi.  These  special  cells,  the  description  of  which  has  been  given 
by  Heidenhain,  have,  according  to  this  author,  the  function  of  elaborating 
and  separating  from  the  blood  the  solid  substances  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  urine.  By  their  striatiou  they  very  much  resemble 
the  cells  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands.  They  do  not 
present  any  distinct  enveloping  membrane.  Their  protoplasm,  which  con- 
tains very  fine  albuminous  granules,  becomes  more  clouded  when  acted 
upon  by  water.  The  cells  are  regularly  arranged  within  the  hyaline 
membrane,  so  as  to  leave  a  central  lumen,  through  which  the  urine  flows. 
They  adhere  one  to  the  other  more  than  to  the  membrane  of  the  tubule, 
so  that  in  preparations  from  a  fresh  kidney  they  are  often  seen  as  cylin- 
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ders  having  the  form  of  the  tubules.  The  hyaline  membrane  of  the 
tubule  is  then  seen  folded  and  adherent  to  the  renal  tissue.  In  the  loops 
of  Henle  the  epithelium  becomes  thin,  flat;  the  protoplasm  is  much  re- 
duced, and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  tubules. 

In  the  convoluted  tubule  connecting  the  loops  of  Henle  with  the 
straight  tubules,  the  epithelium  again  becomes  swollen  and  granular;  the 
epithelium  has  the  same  character  in  the  straight  tubules.  In  the  col- 
lecting tubes  the  pavement  and  cubical  cells  gradually  become  very  long 
and  cylindrical ;  they  are  implanted  perpendicularly  upon  the  wall ;  their 
large  base  is  attached  to  the  membrane,  while  their  free  thin  extremity 
projects  upon  the  lumen  of  the  tube  ;  their  largest  diameter  is  0.02  mm. 
At  the  small  papilla  they  are  directly  continuous  with  the  cells  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  calyces  and  pelvis. 

Such  is  the  course  of  a  uriniferous  tubule.  The  relations  between 
the  cortical  and  medullary  substance  of  the  kidney  may  now  be  consid- 
ered. The  collecting  tubules  emptying  at  the  papilla  ascend  and  divide 
as  far  as  the  cortical  substance,  where  they  send  off  the  straight  tubules 
known  by  the  name  of  medullary  rays  (pyramids  of  Ferrein),  which  re- 
ceive the  convoluted  tubules  emanating  from  the  glomerulus,  after  these 
tubules  have  formed  in  the  medullary  substance  the  loops  of  Henle. 
Each  medullary  ray  is  composed  of  straight  tubules  emanating  from  the 
collecting  tubules  and  the  ascending  and  descending  branches  of  Henle's 
loop.  The  convoluted  tubules  and  the  glomeruli  in  continuity  with  the 
straight  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance,  form  in  this  substance  as  many 
secondary  pyramids  as  there  are  medullary  rays, the  base  of  these  pyramids 
being  turned  towards  the  periphery  of  the  kidney. 

The  bloodvessels  present  a  special  distribution.  The  renal  artery 
enters  at  the  hilus,  and  there  divides  ;  its  divisions  run  between  the 
pyramids,  and  give  off  branches  at  the  boundary  between  the  cortical 
substance  and  the  pyramids,  at  the  base  of  the  latter.  The  intertubular 
arteries  arise  at  this  point,  pass  directly  into  the  cortical  substance  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  in  their  course  giving  off  at  inter- 
vals arterioles  which  enter  into  the  Malpighian  tufts.  The  afferent 
vessel  of  the  glomerulus  divides  into  a  number  of  secondary  branches, 
each  presenting  free  loops  upon  the  surface  of  the  glomerulus.  The  ves- 
sels proceeding  from  these  subdivisions  are  united  into  a  single  trunk 
(efferent  vessel),  which  passes  out  of  the  glomerulus  alongside  of  the 
afferent  vessel. 

In  the  glomerulus  the  small  vessels  possess  a  membrane  containing 
nuclei  like  the  capillaries.  These  vessels  are  covered  upon  their  extefr- 
nal  surface  by  fiat  cells,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  glomerulus  is  a  closed 
cavity  lined  throughout  with  cells. 

The  efferent  vessel,  after  passing  out  of  the  glomerulus,  is  separated 
into  capillaries,  which  as  a  fine  network  surround  the  glomeruli  and 
uriniferous  tubules.  In  the  same  region  that  the  intertubular  arteries 
are  given  off  to  the  cortical  substance  at  the  base  of  the  pyramids, 
the  renal  arteries  give  off  other  very  small  arterioles,  which  pursue 
an  opposite  course,  and  descend  into  the  pyramids.  These  arteries  are 
straight,  having  loops  with  the  convexity  turned  towards  the  papilla  of 
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the  pyramids,  and  separating  into  capillaries  •which  accompany  the 
straight  tubules  and  collecting  tubes. 

The  blood  of  the  capillary  vessels  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney 
is  collected  by  venous  trvinks,  which  come  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney, 
where  they  form  the  stellated  veins  (stars  of  Verheyen) ;  these  uniting 
form  an  intertubular  trunk,  whjch  descends  into  the  cortical  substance 
parallel  with  the  intertubular  arteries.  The  intertubular  veins  receive  the 
blood  from  all  the  capillaries  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  empty  into 
large  veins  situated  at  the  boundary  of  the  medullary  and  cortical  sub- 
stance. The  veins  arising  in  the  substance  of  the  pyramids  have  a  course 
parallel  to  that  of  the  straight  arteries,  and  also  form  loops  with  the  con- 
vexity towards  the  papilla.  The  veins  of  the  medullary  substance  are 
always  more  developed,  and  generally  more  turgid,  than  the  arteries  of 
this  portion  of  the  kidney  ;  at  autopsies  the  pyramids  almost  always  are 
found  of  a  deep  red,  even  when'the  cortical  substance  is  pale. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  kidney 
is  the  glomerulus;  it  is  here  that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  is  the  highest 
(Ludwig),  and  that  the  greatest  amount  of  fluid  material  from  the  liquor 
sanguinis  passes  from  the  interior  of  the  vessels  into  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  It  is  in  the  cortical  substance  that  the  convolutions  of  the 
tubules  are  more  marked,  and  consequently  the  urine  remains  a  longer 
time  in  this  region;  here  alone  the  glomeruli  are  located;  in  the 
tubules  of  this  substance  are  elaborated  the  materials  which  are  swept 
away  by  the  current  of  fluid  coming  from  the  glomerulus.  Thus  is  ex- 
plained the  physiological  function  of  the  kidney:  it  is  almost  always 
affected  by  pathological  modifications  of  the  organ,  which  in  the  cortical 
substance  acquire  their  greatest  intensity  and  frequency.  Although  it 
is  simply  a  structure  for  the  passage  of  the  urine,  the  medullary  sub- 
stance participates  in  the  functions  and  pathology  of  the  excretory  tubes 
with  which  it  is  immediately  continuous. 

The  lymphatic  canals  of  the  kidney  are  readily  injected  and  demon- 
strated in  the  fibrous  capsule  and  hilus.  An  injection  made  through 
these  canals  penetrates  into  the  entire  organ,  even  into  the  connec- 
tive tissue  surrounding  the  uriniferous  tubules.  In  the  kidney,  as  in 
connective  tissue  in  general,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  study  of  the 
lymphatic  system  from  that  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  connective 
tissue  of  the  kidney  is  unequally  distributed;  the  fibrous  capsule  is 
formed  of  fasciculi  of  interlacing  fibres,  and  sends  fibrous  prolongations, 
which  accompany  the  vessels  of  the  capsule  into  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  organ.  The  capillary  vessels  of  the  connective  tissue  offer  little  re- 
sistance to  the  separation  of  the  capsule  from  the  kidney.  At  the 
apex  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids  the  connective  tissue  is  quite  thick, 
and-  easily  demonstrated ;  here  the  wall  of  the  collecting  tubules  is 
formed  by  this  tissue,  not  having  any  interposed  membrane  between  it 
:and  the  lining  epithelium.  Surrounding  the  glomeruli,  there  is  also  a 
very  distinct  layer  of  connective  tissue.  Throughout  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  organ  the  structure  supporting  the  vessels  and  surrounding 
the  uriniferous  tubules  is  very  delicate,  and  is  blended  with  the  vessels. 
The  connective  tissue  in  the  kidney  is,  as  everywhere  else,  permeated  by 
spaces  containing  flat  cells,  and  communicating  with  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
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The  pelvis,  calyces,  and  ureter,  excretory  canals  of  the  urine,  are  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane  without  glands.  The  lining  epithelium  is  formed 
of  several  layers,  the  most  superficial  of  which  is  pavement,  the  middle 
cylindrical,  and  the  deepest  formed  of  flat  cells.  The  pelvis  and  ureter 
are  furnished  with  muscular  and  fibrous  layers. 


Sect.  II.— General  Pathology  of  the  Kidney. 

The  most  essential  lesions  of  the  kidney  and  the  most  extensive  are 
those  which  occur  in  the  tubules,  and  particularly  in  their  epithelial 
cells. 

Alterations  of  the  Epithelial  Cells. — Lesions  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  vary  according  to  the  region  under  con- 
sideration. The  granular  and  striated  pavement  cells  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  of  the  cortical  substance  are  those  which  are  most  frequently 
afi'ected.  They,  and  the  renal  connective  tissue  also,  are  swollen  and 
saturated  with  urinary  fluid,  when  the  latter  is  retained  in  the  kidney,  in 
consequence  of  an  obstacle  situated  at  some  point  along  the  course  of 
the  urinary  passages.  They  become  larger,  more  spherical,  swollen, 
and  granular  (clouded  swelling),  in  renal  congestion,  in  the  first  stage 
of  Bright's  disease,  and  in  every  transient  albuminous  nephritis.  If 
the  elements  are  now  examined  in  water,  their  nuclei  are  concealed  by 
the  fine  granules.  By  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  albuminous  granules 
disappear  or  clear  up,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  appears ;  at  times  two 
nuclei  are  present,  and  there  frequently  remain  small  fatty  granules  in  the 
cell.  Fatty  granules  in  the  renal  cells  do  not  exist  in  tlie  normal  state 
either  in  the  child  or  adult,  although  they  are  found  physiologically  in 
great  numbers  in  some  animals,  as  the  dog.  Frequently  in  oil  persons 
fatty  granules  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  of  the 
cortical  substance  without  any  renal  disease  bavins  existed.  With  these 
exceptions  the  presence  of  fatty  granules  is  pathological.  Frequently, 
especially  when  these  granules  exist  with  the  cloudy  swelling  and  albu- 
minous infiltration  of  the  cells,  there  is  present  one  of  the  forms  of  a 
catarrhal  or  albuminous  nephritis,  of  varying  intensity,  which  involves 
the  escape  of  albumen  into  the  urine.  In  certain  poisonings  (phosphorus, 
sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  icterus,  etc.),  and  in  some  cachexias  (pulmonary 
phthisis,  etc.),  the  cells  of  the  kidney  may  be  loaded  with  granules  and 
fat  drops  without  any  albumen  having  been  present  in  the  urine. 

These  albuminous  and  fatty  granular  renal  cells  may  be  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  kidney,  but  it  is  in  the  large  and  convoluted  tubules  of  the 
cortical  substance  that  they  are  generally  found.  This  lesion  also  affects 
Henle's  loop.  In  the  straight  tubules  of  the  medulhiry  rays  and  in  the 
collecting  tubules,  the  lining  epithelial  cells  are  less  frequently  the  seat 
of  a  fatty  granular  change,  for  these  are  especially  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  urine,  but  their  lumen  is  often  filled  with  altered,  spherical,  and 
granular  cells,  which  come  from  the  cortical  substance  and  are  eliminated 
with  the  urine. 

As  a  consequence  of  repeated  congestions,  the  coloring  matters  of 
39 
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the  blood  may  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  cause 
a  pigmentation  of  their  cells.  There  are  then  seen  yellow  or  brown 
granules  infiltrating  the  pavement  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules ; 
the  cells  may  be  detached  from  the  wall  and  fall  separately  or  in  frag- 
mented cylinders  into  the  lumen  of  the  tubules. 

In  renal  inflammations,  indicated  by  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine,  the  epithelial  cells  are  cloudy,  contain  two  or  three  nuclei,  and 
are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  proliferation.  The  renal  cells  in  the  normal 
state,  however,  sometimes  contain  two  nuclei.  In  inflammation  accom- 
panied by  a  desquamation,  there  is  constant  reproduction  of  new  cells, 
as  in  desquamative  nephritis,  for  the  hyaline  wall  of  the  tubule  is 
always  regularly  lined  with  cells.  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  constant  cellular  formation  the  mechanism  of  which  has  escaped 
us.  We  will  again  refer  to  cellular  proliferation  of  the  kidney  when 
considering  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  of  this  organ. 

By  virtue  of  these  elementary  lesions,  which  belong  to  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  there  is  a  series  of  modifications  which  result  from  changes 
in  nutrition  of  the  cells,  or  their  infiltration  by  different  substances. 
Thus,  in  every  case  of  icterus,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  are 
found  in  the  kidney  some  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  whose  cells  contain 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow  granules  possessing  the  reactions  of  biliary 
coloring  matter.  The  cells  thus  altered  remain  in  situ  or  are  free  in 
the  interior  of  the  tubules,  or  they  form  elongated  masses  moulded  in 
the  cavity  of  the  tubules.  When  bile  is  present  in  large  amount  in  the 
kidney,  crystals  of  bilirubin  are  found  either  in  the  cells  or  in  the  con- 
nective tissue.  Under  other  circumstances, salts  infiltrate  the  renal  cells; 
the  latter  become  centres  of  crystallization  and  of  microscopic  or  larger 
calculi.  This  occurs,  for  example,  in  newly-born  children,  when  the 
renal  parenchyma  is  obstructed  with  urate  of  soda,  or  when,  in  the  gouty 
diathesis,  the  same  salt  infiltrates  the  cells  of  a  number  of  tubules  and  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  needle-like  crystals. 

The  calcareous  salts,  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates,  also  may  be 
deposited  in  the   epithelial  cells  of  the  capsule  of  the  glomeruli.     The 

latter  appear  in  the  shape  of  small  opaque  and 
Pig-  307.  hard  granules  upon  the  surface  of  the  Iddney, 

where  they  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye.  Further  there  are  found  upon  the  surface 
of  free  cells  in  the  uriniferous  tubules,  crystals 
of  the  tribasic  phosphates  or  of  the  oxalate  of 
lime. 

The  cells  of  the  kidney  may  atrophy  and  be 
Conoid  degeiieratioa  of  the  epi-  destroyed._  For  example,  in  a  renal  infarctus, 
theiiai  cells  of  a  uriniferous  tu-  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  arrested  in 
buie  in  interstitial  nephritis,  a.  a  part  of  the  Organ,  as  in  a  metastatic  abscess, 
nrrrrtirrhe."  f  c::,':^  ^^e  cells  become  fatty  and  break  up  into  gran- 
eeiu.  e.  Colloid  cast  with  con-  ular  moleculcs.  When  a  portion  of  the  kidney 
centric  layers.   X  300.  is  comprcsscd  by  a  pclvic  calculus,  or  in  chronic 

pyelitis  with  retention  of  urine  and  distension 
of  the  calyces  and  pelvis,  the  atrophied  tubules  contain  only  small  or 
granular  cells. 
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Frequently  in  advanced  stages  of  Bright's  disease,  especially  in  colloid 
cysts,  but  also  in  the  open  uriniferous  tubules,  cells  are  seen  which  have 
become  colloid,  refracting,  round,  or  with  the  angles  and  edges  blunted 
(Fig.  307).  These  cells  are  deeply  colored  by  carmine,  but  they  do  not 
give  the  special  color  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  which  is  character- 
istic of  amyloid  degeneration. 

Finally,  the  cells  at  times  present  an  amyloid  infiltration,  and  are 
transformed  into  small  vitreous  blocks,  which  give  the  characteristic  color 
with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Hyaline  and  other  Casts  avhich  are  formed  in  the  Uriniferous 
Tubules. — In  most  of  the  cellular  alterations,  which  will  be  considered, 
there  occurs  a  secretion  of  an-  albuminoid,  hyaline,  vitreous  substance, 
in  the  interior  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  ;  this  substance  encloses,  or  has 
upon  its  surface,  cellular  elements  more  or  less  changed.  The  shape  of 
this  albuminoid  coagulated  substance  is  cylindrical,  so  that  the  name 
casts  or  cylinders  has  been  given  to  them.  They  are  found  by  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  the  sediment  of  urine  passed  during  life,  and 
therefore  they  are  very  important  in  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic  point  of 
view  of  diseases  of  the  kidney. 


Fig.  308. 


OUyCasts 


Urinary  casts.    {Bryant. 


We  must,  however,  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  casts.  As 
Charcot  has  correctly  remarked,  casts  formed  in  the  convoluted  tubules, 
where  the  lesion  is  generally  the  most  important,  pass  with  difficulty 
into  the  urine  if  they  are  somewhat  large,  it  being  necessary  for  them  to 
traverse  the  narrow  tubules  of  Henle's  loops.  It  is  certain  that  casts 
formed  in  Henle's  loops  sometimes  pass  into  the  urine,  and  it  is  probable 
that  narrow  casts  formed  in  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance may  also  be  washed  out  by  the  secretion  of  urine. 

There  are  found  in  urinary  sediment  collections  of  granular  epithelial 
cells,  containing  fatty  or  transparent  and  colloid  granules.  These  .cells 
are  joined  together  by  a  homogeneous  or  slightly  granular  substance  diffi- 
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cult  to  see,  but  nevertheless  obvious,  since  the  cells  do  not  separate  one 
from  the  other :   these  are  epithelial  casts. 

In  urine  nearly  normal,  or  when  the  kidney  is  aflfected  by  a  congestion 
or  slight  catarrh  of  the  tubules,  there  exist  very  pale,  narrow  casts, 
formed  of  a  fine  granular,  soft,  amorphous  material,  the  edges  of  which 
are  not  bounded  by  a  dark  line.  Frequently  upon  their  surface  there 
are  renal  epithelium  or  lymph  corpuscles.  For  a  beginner  these  casts  are 
difficult  to  recognize,  owing  to  their  delicacy  and  transparency.  They 
are  generally  very  long,  and  formed  by  an  albuminoid  material,  analo- 
gous to  mucin.     These  are  mucous  casts. 

The  majority  of  casts  seen  in  diseases  of  the  kidney  with  albumin- 
uria, are  formed  by  a  homogeneous,  hyaline,  colloid  material,  without 
granules  in  their  interior.  Their  edges  are  well  marked  and  shaded ; 
they  are  not  flattened  beneath  the  glass  slide,  and  retain  their  cylindrical 
shape.  Their  ends  are  rounded  and  their  edges  are  dark.  Their  shape 
varies,  as  also  their  length  and  diameter  ;  frequently  they  are  not  more 
than  .050  mm.  to  .100  mm.  long,  but  they  may  reach  one  millimetre  in 
length  ;  at  times  they  resemble  a  cork-screw,  having  the  shape  of  the 
convoluted  tubules  in  which  they  were  formed ;  some  are  very  narrow, 
a  fact  readily  explained  when  sections  of  the  diseased  kidney  are 
examined,  for  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  interior  of  the  tubules 
of  Henle's  loops  ;  others,  very  large,  are  formed  in  the  collecting  tubules. 
Their  diameter  varies  from  .005  mm.  to  .040  mm.  Sometimes  vitreous 
casts  are  seen  with  transverse  fissures.  These  are  hyaline  casts;  their 
substance  is  somewhat  hard  and  resisting.  When  they  are  numerous, 
they  always  indicate  a  serious  form  of  Bright's  disease  ;  if  they  are  hard 
and  dark-bordered,  they  indicate  a  chronic  Bright's  disease.  They  are 
not  changed  by  acetic  acid  ;  they  are  readily  colored  by  most  coloring 
materials,  by  carmine,  or  by  the  coloring  material  of  the  blood,  so  that 
when  blood  is  mixed  with  the  urine  in  Bright's  disease,  they  are  yel- 
lowish-brown in  color;  they  are  also  colored  by  iodine,  which,  however, 
is  not  so  marked  as  in  parts  of  the  kidney  which  have  undergone  amyloid 
degeneration.  Casts  in  amyloid  degeneration  are  not  colored  violet-red 
by  the  violet  of  methyline,  which  demonstrates  that  their  substance  is  not 
amyloid  material. 

Hyaline  casts  are  mostly  covered  either  with  granular  cells,  or  trans- 
parent and  colloid  lymph  corpuscles,  or  a  few  colloid  epithelial  cells.  In 
granular  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules,  the 
cells  are  also  granular  upon  the  surface  of  the  casts,  and  fine  fatty 
granules  may  form  a  complete  cortical  covering  to  a  hyaline  cast. 

These  casts  may  at  times  present  upon  their  surface,  or  in  their  inte- 
rior, granules  of  urate  of  soda,  or  crystals  of  tribasic  phosphates,  or  oxalate 
of  lime,  or  uric  acid. 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  nature  of  these  productions,  it  is  known  that 
they  are  composed  of  albuminoid  matter,  but  it  is  not  definitely  known 
of  what  this  substance  consists.  Their  homogeneous  state,  the  absence 
of  fibrillation,  their  resistance  to  acetic  acid,  separate  them  from  fibrin, 
although  they  are  frequently  termed  fibrinous  casts.  This  name  is 
the  more  inappropriate,  since  true  fibrinous  casts  are  sometimes  found. 
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The  casts  present  in  amyloid  degeneration  do  not  differ  from  the  prece- 
ding hyaline  casts. 

According  to  some  authors,  hyaline  casts  are  formed  by  a  simple  exu- 
dation coming  from  the  serum  of  the  blood,  filtered  through  the  mem- 
branes of  the  vascular  walls  and  tubules.  According  to  Rindfleisch, 
there  occurs  a  colloid  transformation  of  the  cells,  which  are  agglutinated 
one  to  the  other  in  the  form  of  casts,  or  the  colloid  substance  escapes 
from  the  cells.  This  opinion  is  opposed  by  Klebs.  It  seems  to  us  im- 
probable that  hyaline  casts  have  this  origin  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
recent  Bright's  disease,  since  they  are  found  without  any  colloid  change 
of  the  cells  being  discovered  when  the  kidney  is  directly  examined.  But 
we  have  seen,  in  several  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  colloid  meta- 
morphoses of  the  cells  around  colloid  casts,  and  the  participation  of  the 
cells  in  their  formation  seemed  to  us  very  evident  (see  fig.  307),  espe- 
cially in  the  colloid  cysts  of  an  atrophied  Bright's  kidney. 

In  jaundice  from  whatever  cause,  there  are  found  in  the  urinary  sedi- 
ment hyaline  casts  colored  yellow,  and  covered  with  yellow  granules 
and  with  epithelial  cells  containing  bile  pigment,  or, 
as  we  once  saw,  crystals  of  biliverdin.  The  hyaline 
casts,  in  cases  of  jaundice,  are  numerous,  yet  not 
any  or  but  very  little  albumen  is  present. 

In  poisoning  by  phosphorus  the  casts  in  the  uri- 
nary sediment  are  peculiar  in  being  composed  of 
a  granular  mass  consisting  of  fatty  molecules,  con- 
sequently differing  from  the  usual  casts  of  Bright's 
disease.  These  are  fatty  casts.  In  intense  con- 
gestion and  hemorrhage  into  the  interior  of  the 
uriniferous  tubules,  there  is  a  coagulation  of  fibrin 
which  is  carried  out  with  the  urine,  and  a  true  fibrin- 
ous cast  is  formed,  characterized  by  fibrillar  fibrin 
which  swells  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  and  which 
contains  in  its  interior  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles. 
Instead  of  being  in  the  form  of  small  cylinders,  the 
fibrin  may  present  small  masses,  with  indistinct  edges.  Red  corpuscles 
are  seen  in  these  masses  of  fibrin.  The  urine  preserves  the  red  cor- 
puscles, but  changes  their  shape ;  they  become  granular  or  crenated  upon 
their  surface  or  excavated. 


Fig.  309. 


Fatty  casta  in  albumin- 
ous urine  from  a  case  of 
phosphorus  poisoning. 


Alterations  of  the  Hyaline  Walls  of  the  Tubules. — The  hyaline  wall 
of  the  convoluted  tubules  and  Henle's  loops  is  usually  preserved  in  renal 
diseases.  In  Bright's  disease,  with  granular  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cells,  when  the  hyaline  walls  are  isolated,  albuminous  and  fatty  gran- 
ules are  seen  upon  their  surface ;  these  granules  are  not  in  the  substance 
of  the  membrane,  it  remains  intact  beneath  them.  According  to  Rind- 
fleisch, the  hyaline  wall  of  the  tubules  is  thickened  in  chronic  albumi- 
nous nephritis. 

This  membrane  in  suppurative  nephritis,  and  in  tumors  developed  in  the 
renal  parenchyma,  disappears  ;  in  interstitial  nephritis  it  also  completely 
disappears  at  points  where  the  lesion  is  far  advanced,  when  the  boundary 
of  the  cylindrical  cavity  of  the  tubules  is  formed  by  the  thickened  con- 
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nective  tissue  of  the  kidney.  Rindfleiscli  believes  that  the  hyaline  wall, 
in  the  normal  condition,  is  pierced  by  pores,  which  permit  the  lymph 
cells  coming  from  the  vessels  to  pass  through,  either  to  constitute  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules  in  the  normal  state,  or  to  form  the  cellular 
elements  of  pus  in  renal  suppuration.  These  pores  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

In  amyloid  degeneration,  the  hyaline  walls  of  the  tubules,  in  some 
cases,  become  very  thick,  and  are  infiltrated  with  the  amyloid  sub- 
stance. 

The  pathological  changes  of  the  cells  in  the  tubules,  those  of  their 
hyaline  wall,  and  the  exudations  into  their  lumen,  have  been  considered. 
We  now  pass  to  the  changes  undergone  by  the  uriniferous  tubules  as  a 
whole. 

The  uriniferous  tubules  may  be  uniformly  distended ;  this  occurs  in 
retention  of  urine,  and  a  urinary  infiltration  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
kidney  is  the  consequence  ;  a  similar  distension  is  seen  in  the  first  stage 
of  Bright's  disease,  when  the  epithelial  cells  are  swollen  and  cloudy,  and 
the  lumen  of  the  tubules  contains  a  hyaline  exudation,  desquamated  cells, 
blood,  etc.,  when  the  entire  organ  is  increased  in  size.  But  soon,  in 
Bright's  disease,  there  occurs  either  obstruction  of  a  number  of  tubules 
by  their  contents  which  escape  with  difficulty,  or  interstitial  inflamma- 
tions which  occasion  at  a  part  of  the  tubule  an  obliteration  or  a  perma- 
nent narrowing,  when  the  tubule  presents  above  the  obstacle  irregular 
dilatations  or  true  cysts  of  retention.  These  cysts  are  generally  formed 
from-  the  uriniferous  tubules ;  from  the  same  cause  a  distension  of  the 
capsule  of  the  glomerulus  may  take  place. 

Total  obstruction  and  even  complete  atrophy  of  the  uriniferous  tubules 
is  observed  in  compression  of  the  kidney  from  within  outwards  by  dis- 
tension of  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  in  the  several  varieties  of  pyelo- 
nephritis. There  is  almost  always  associated  with  this  condition  an  inter- 
stitial nephritis  characterized  by  thickening  and  induration  of  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

Lesions  of  the  Connective  Tissue  of  the  Kidney. — The  connective 
tissue  of  the  kidney  is  not  very  abundant,  yet  it  is  certainly  present, 
especially  in  the  parts  that  have  been  mentioned. 

The  lesions  which  this  tissue  undergoes  in  nephritis  are  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  simple  congestion,  the  cells  of  the 
connective  tissue  consume  a  greater  amount  of  nourishing  fluid  than  in 
the  normal  state  ;  their  nucleus  becomes  larger ;  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  is  granular  and  distinct ;  the  entire  cell  is  enlarged.  If  the  con- 
gestion is  intense  and  persistent,  as  occurs  in  cardiac  diseases,  especially 
in  lesions  of  the  mitral  valve,  an  extravasation  of  the  coloring  material 
of  the  blood  may  be  manifested  by  pigment  granules  around  the  cells  in 
the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  kidney.  Almost  always,  in  these  cases,  the 
connective  tissue  cells  proliferate  and  increase  in  number.  The  inter- 
tubular  septa  are  therefore  increased  in  thickness.  The  cellular  elements 
which  compose  them  belong  to  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue.  The 
cellular  stroma  of  the  kidney  is  thickened,  more  resisting  than  normal, 
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and  the  entire  organ  seems  denser.  Such  is  the  essential  lesion  of 
nephritis  in  heart  diseases,  the  congestive  and  interstitial  nephritis  caus- 
ing an  organization  of  new  elements  in  the  connective  tissue. 

In  well-marked  Bright's  disease  with  congestion  and  renal  inflamma- 
tion, the  connective  tissue  presents  inflammatory  lesions,  which  at  first 
consist  in  the  presence  of  numerous  round  cells  (embryonic  or  lymph 
cells)  in  the  lacunae  or  lymph  system  of  the  connective  tissue.  These 
cellular  elements  are  seen  in  the  septa  between  the  tubules,  and  in  the 
tissue  surrounding  the  glomeruli.  This  lesion  is  not  always  present,  and 
it  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  kidney. 

Do  these  elements  come  from  a  proliferation  of  the  fixed  flat  cells  of 
the  connective  tissue,  or  are  they  white  blood  corpuscles  or  lymph 
cells  ?  This  is  difficult  to  determine  otherwise  than  by  forming  a  hy- 
pothesis based  upon  analogy.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  there  occurs 
here  a  ,  diapedesis  similar  to  that  observed  upon  the  peritoneal  serous 
membrane.  Later,  when  the  kidney  is  atrophied  and  contracted,  in  the 
last  stage  of  Bright's  disease,  the  embryonic  tissue  is  organized,  and 
becomes  very  fibrous  and  dense. 

In  advanced  stages  of  Bright's  disease,  and  in  renal  atrophy  due  to 
chronic  pyelo-nephritis,  the  interstitial  induration  of  the  connective 
tissue  reaches  its  highest  degree.  A  true  dense  fibrous  tissue  at  this 
time  separates  the  atrophied  secreting  elements.  The  fibrous  capsule 
closely  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  which  is  granular  and 
mammillated  like  a  cirrhotic  liver. 

Small  metastatic  abscesses,  or  diffused  suppuration  of  the  kidney, 
should  also  be  ascribed  to  a  primary  lesion  of  the  circulation  and  con- 
nective tissue.  Consecutive  to  capillary  emboli,  or  to  the  transportation 
of  putrid  or  fermenting  materials  by  the  blood,  there  are  seen  one  or 
more  red  miliary  ecchymotic  points,  the  centre  of  which  soon  becomes 
whitish  and  puriform ;  afterwards  the  entire  small  mass  is  transformed 
into  a  miliary  abscess.  During  this  process  the  vessels  are  at  first 
turgid,  next  the  intertubular  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  white 
corpuscles  and  softened ;  at  the  same  time,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
tubules  become  granular ;  as  soon  as  the  small  abscess  is  formed,  there 
are  found  mingled  together  in  the  puriform  fluid  white  corpuscles  and 
granular  epithelial  cells. 

Such  are  the  lesions  of  the  renal  connective  tissue  in  the  different 
varieties  of  inflammation.  This  tissue  may  be  infiltrated  by  the  urine, 
and  in  a  manner  become  oedematous  from  retention  of  this  fluid.  The 
urine  then  distends  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue  as  well  as  the 
lumen  of  the  renal  ducts. 

Tumors  of  the  kidney,  fibromata,  tubercles,  syphilitic  gummata,  car- 
cinomata,  have  their  origin  and  are  developed  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  organ ;  their  beginning  is  marked  by  a  thickening  of  the  inter- 
tubular partitions,  which  are  infiltrated  by  the  new  cellular  elements. 

Alterations  of  the  Bloodvessels  of  the  Kidney. — The  renal  arteries 
are  frequently  the  seat  of  obstructions  caused  either  by  a  migrating  clot 
(embolus),  or  by  vegetations  due  to  a  chronic  arteritis  with  atheroma. 
These  lesions  are  located  either  in  the  renal  artery  itself,  or,  which  is  mOre 
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common,  in  one  or  more  of  its  principal  branches,  at  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  cortical  and  medullary  substance.  The  result  of  these  several 
processes  is  one  or  more  infarcti. 

Acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  arteritis  may  occur  in  the  kidney  at  the 
same  time  that  there  exists  a  similar  state  of  the  whole  arterial  system, 
on  account  of  senility  or  from  any  other  cause,  or  it  may  be  consecu- 
tive to  an  embolus  which  occasions  an  irritation  limited  to  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  renal  artery.  It  does  not  differ  from  an  arteritis  occurring 
elsewhere. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  renal  arterioles  is  developed  in  consequence 
of  certain  forms  of  albuminuric  nephritis;  for  example,  that  which  fol- 
lows scarlatina.  The  wall  of  the  small  arterioles,  particularly  those 
which  supply  the  Malpighian  glomerules,  shows  a  considerable  increase  of 
the  nuclei. 

In  chronic  albuminous  nephritis,  the  walls  of  the  arterioles  are  thick- 
ened, as  is  also  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  organ;  this  change  occurs  in 
every  interstitial  nephritis,  whatever  may  be  the  cause. 

Chronic  arteritis,  characterized  by  thickening,  induration,  tortuous 
state  of  the  wall  and  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  arteries,  ultimately 
exists  in  every  case  of  interstitial  nephritis,  as  well  as  in  general  senile 
atheroma.  In  a  section  of  the  kidney,  the  lumen  of  the  arteries  remains 
open,  and  the  course  of  these  vessels  is  marked  to  the  unaided  eye  by 
opaque  lines.  The  same  characters  are  observed  under  a  low  power  of 
the  microscope,  when  a  transverse  or  longitudinal  section  of  the  vessels 
is  examined.  The  external  coat  and  the  most  external  part  of  the  middle 
coat  present  an  opaque  appearance.  This  opacity  sometimes  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  fatty  granules,  but  more  often  it  is  owing  to  a  great  number 
of  elastic  and  connective-tissue  fibres,  which  intercept  the  direct  rays 
of  light.  The  internal  coat  almost  always  undergoes  a  notable  thicken- 
ing, which  is  seen  in  transverse  cats  of  the  arteries.  This  thickening, 
caused  by  a  new  cellular  formation,  narrows  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  to 
a  varying  extent.  Endarteritis  is  always  well  marked  in  the  arteries 
obstructed  by  thrombi  or  emboli,  occurring  with  old  infarcti  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  it  is  always  present  in  parts  of  the  kidney  which  have  become 
fibrous  in  consequence  of  interstitial  nephritis.  The  arteries  are  the 
favorite  seat  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney. 

Alterations  of  the  Malpighian  Glomeruli. — The  small  vessels  which 
arise  from  the  division  of  the  afferent  artery,  frequently  exhibit  in 
Eright's  disease,  and  especially  in  scarlatinous  nephritis,  a  multiplica- 
tion of  their  nuclei.  Generally,  in  albuminous  nephritis,  the  flat  cells 
which  line  the  wall  of  the  capsule  are  swollen,  granular,  and  even  con- 
verted into  true  granular  bodies.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  vessels  of  the 
glomerulus,  granular  spherical  cells,  or  nuclei  also  filled  with  fat  gran- 
ules, are  seen.  These  elements  remain  upon  the  vascular  loops  when  the 
glomeruli  are  removed  by  teasing ;  by  washing,  the  vascular  wall  is 
seen  to  contain  numerous  fine  fatty  granules.     (Fig-  311.) 

In  renal  atrophy  following  a  compression  which  in  points  arrests  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  in  an  interstitial  nephritis,  the  glomeruli  are 
atrophied  ;  the  blood  does  not  enter  them,  and  their  vessels  are  atrophied 
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and  form  a  small  fibrous  ball.  When  the  capsule  is  distended  by  urine 
or  by  a  colloid  substance,  the  entire  glomerulus  is  transformed  into  a 
cyst. 

The  glomeruli  are  generally  the  first  portions  of  the  renal  vascular 
system  which  are  attacked  by  the  amyloid  degeneration. 

The  renal  capillaries  are  with  difficulty  separated  from  the  connective- 
tissue   stroma,  and  in  order  to   study  their  lesions   thin  sections  of  the 


Fig.  310. 


Fig.  311. 


Fatty  degeneration  of  the  intertubular  capil- 
laries of  the  kidneys.    X250. 


Fatty  degeneration  of  the  capillaries  of  a 
Malpighian  tuft.     X^JO- 


kidney  are  examined.  In  regions  which  are  the  seat  of  infarcti,  the 
capillaries  are  completely  obstructed,  either  by  fibrin  and  blood,  or  by 
their  metamorphosed  products.  In  albuminous  nephritis  in  the  stage  of 
fatty  degeneration,  their  walls  as  well  as  the  interfibrillar  lacunae  of  the 
connective-tissue  stroma,  present  cells  and  nuclei  infiltrated  with  fatty 
granules.  (Fig.  310.)  Finally  in  interstitial  nephritis  their  walls  be- 
come thickened  by  the  formation  of  new  elements.  In  lymphadenitis, 
the  capillaries  are  sometimes  filled  with  white  corpuscles,  and  a  rupture 
of  their  wall,  or  a  simple  diapedesis,  may  cause  an  infiltration  of  these 
elements  into  the  connective  tissue. 

The  lesions  of  the  veins  of  the  kidney  are  thrombosis  and  acute  phle- 
bitis; both  cause  the  escape  of  albumen  with  the  urine.  Chronic  phle- 
bitis is  characterized  by  a  thickening  of  all  the  coats  of  the  vein,  by  a 
new  formation  of  connective-tissue  elements  ;  in  interstitial  nephi-itis,  in 
the  last  stage  of  Bright's  disease,  in  pyelo-nephritis  with  renal  atrophy, 
and  in  old  infarcti  which  have  become  fibrous,  it  may  occasion  a  complete 
obliteration  of  the  veins. 


Sect.  III.— Special  Pathological  Histology  of  Kidney  Diseases. 

ANiEMiA. — Anaemia  frequently  occurs  in  all  chronic  cachectic  dis- 
eases, particularly  in  cancer  and  the  last  stage  of  tuberculosis.  The 
kidneys  are  pale,  and  of  a  grayish  color,  the  cortical  substance  more  so 
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than  the  pyramids,  which  indeed  are  pinkish.  They  are  smooth  upon 
their  surface,  and  are  generally  small.  Frequently,  when  there  is  general 
anasarca,  the  kidneys  are  infiltrated  with  urine,  and  are  normal  in  size, 
or  distended.  When  an  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  urine  exists — for 
example,  when  a  cancer  of  the  bladder  or  uterus  compresses  the  ureters 
or  infiltrates  their  wall  and  causes  a  narrowing  of  these  passages  at  a 
given  point — they  become  dilated  above  the  obstruction  by  the  continued 
accumulation  of  the  urine,  which  is  thus  dammed  up  in  the  kidney  and 
infiltrates  the  lymphatic  connective  tissue  of  the  organ.  The  kidney 
becomes  tense,  the  capsule  smooth  and  stretched,  while  the  organ  is  pale, 
very  anaemic,  and  infiltrated  with  urine  ;  the  uriniferous  tubules,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  cortical  substance,  are  larger  than  in  the  normal  state. 
The  cells  of  the  tubules  are  not  changed. 

Congestion  ;  Hemorrhage. — Renal  congestion  is  seen,  in  the  acute 
state,  in  poisoning  by  cantharides,  in  the  first  period  of  fevers,  etc.,  and 
in  the  chronic  state,  in  all  diseases  which  are  attended  with  a  difficulty 
of  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  heart.  It  is  also  always  pres- 
ent at  the  beginning  of  the  several  varieties  of  nephritis. 

Congested  kidneys  are  generally  larger  than  normal ;  yet  they  may 
not  be  perceptibly  increased  in  size.  Their  capsule  is  easily  detached. 
The  surface  is  red,  and  the  much  dilated  stellate  veins  of  Verheyen  are 
prominent.  The  cut  surface  of  the  organ  exhibits  a  diffuse  redness  of  both 
substances,  the  medullary  more  so  than  the  cortical.  In  the  latter,  there 
are  seen,  with  the  unaided  eye,  red  points  which  are  due  to  a  filling  of 
the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli.  The  pink  or  red  color  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels.  The 
deep  red  color  of  the  medullary  substance  is  owing  to  the  fulness  of  the 
renal  veins. 

When  the  blood  pressure  has  been  considerable  during  life,  rupture 
of  the  vessels,  or  a  diapedesis  of  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  vessels  of  the 
glomeruli  may  have  happened.  There  then  results  a  true  renal  hemor- 
rhage, having  its  origin  in  the  interior  of  the  glomeruli.  The  blood 
escapes  between  the  vascular  tuft  and  the  capsule  of  the  glomerulus, 
which  is  slightly  distended ;  from  thence  it  passes  into  the  lumen  of  the 
convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance,  then  into  the  loops  of  Henle, 
into  the  straight  tubules  of  the  medullary  rays,  into  the  collecting  tu- 
bules, and  finally  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  congestion  having 
reached  this  intensity,  the  kidneys  are  found  increased  in  size  and  weight ; 
upon  section  the  glomeruli  are  very  distinctly  seen  as  small  red  spots, 
and  surrounding  them  red  tortuous  vessels,  which,  at  first,  are  taken  for 
enormously  dilated  capillaries,  but  they  are  only  the  convoluted  urinife- 
rous tubules  filled  with  blood,  as  can  be  seen  by  microscopic  examination, 
which  shows  the  lumen  of  the  convoluted  tubules  filled  with  red  blood 
corpuscles.  At  the  periphery  of  the  tubule  the  epithelial  cells  are  seen, 
either  normal  as  to  shape  and  structure,  or  flattened  by  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  blood.  The  flattened  cells  form  a  bright  border  in  uncolored 
sections,  and  in  carmine  stained  sections,  their  nuclei,  instead  of  being 
round,  are  seen  flattened  and  elongated  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the  tubule. 
The  glomeruli  which  are  the  seat  of  the  blood  effusion  are  surrounded  by 
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convoluted  tubules  which,  at  times,  are  enormously  distended  with  blood. 
In  other  glomeruli,  instead  of  blood  corpuscles,  there  is  found  a  coagulum 
of  a  hy-aline  substance  colored  yellow  by  the  blood,  and  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers.  These  are  true  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  interior  of  the 
capsule,  similar  to  certain  cysts  existing  in  interstitial  nephritis.  The 
blood  escaped  in  the  interior  of  the  tubules  undergoes  several  changes  after 
it  coagulates,  forming  haematin  granules,  brown  pigment  which  infiltrates 
,  the  desquamated  epithelial  cells.  The  blood  is  discharged  with  the  co- 
\  agulated  fibrin  in  the  form  of  fibrinous  casts  containing  red  corpuscles, 
or  covered  with  pigmented  epithelial  cells.  These  casts  are  sometimes 
yellow  from  the  presence  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 

Congestion  with  renal  apoplexy  or  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  observed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  nephritis,  and  in  other  rare  circumstances  where 
the  blood  pressure  is  very  high. 

Prolonged  passive  congestion  of  the  kidney,  due  to  cardiac  disease, 
almost  always  occasions  moi-e  serious  lesions  than  does  simple  congestion. 
The  kidneys  are  seen  to  be  very  red,  indurated,  and  by  microscopic 
examination  present  the  characters  of  interstitial  nephritis — that  is,  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  number  of  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  a 
fibrinous  thickening  of  the  stroma.  At  times  in  such  a  kidney  the  epi- 
thelial colls  of  the  tubules  are  also  filled  with  albuminoid  and  fatty  gran- 
ules. Passive  congestion  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

Infarction  of  the  Kidney. — The  infarcti  described  as  rheumatic 
nephritis  by  Rayer,  are  associated  with  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  and 
with  aortic  endarteritis,  lesions  which  frequently  occur  in  rheumatism. 
The  infarcti  of  the  kidney  are  very  similar,  both  in  frequency  and  cause, 
to  those  of  the  spleen ;  they  are  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ,  at 
first  deep  red  in  color,  and  slightly  elevated.  Soon  they  lose  their  red- 
ness, and  become  yellow ;  their  periphery  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 
congestion.  Upon  section  of  the  cortical  substance,  the  infax'ctus  is  seen 
to  be  conical  in  shape,  with  the  base  toward  the  periphery  of  the  organ, 
and  it  occupies  the  entire  vascular  territory  of  an  arteriole. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  altered  part  shows  that  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  kidney  are  filled  with  an  opaque  substance  rich  in  granules 
of  haematin  and  fat,  elements  which  come  from  the  fibrin  and  blood  cor- 
puscles. The  epithelial  cells  are  granular  and  opaque;  they  are  also 
infiltrated  with  fat  granules,  and  are  disintegrating. 

Gradually  the  materials  resulting  from  the  molecular  destruction  of 
the  aft'ected  part  are  taken  up  by  the  circulation  and  absorbed,  the  infarc- 
tus  shrinks ;  instead  of  being  elevated,  it  is  now  contracted,  and  in  its 
place  there  is  found  a  depressed,  fibrous  cicatrix.  A  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  cicatrix  shows  a  dense  fibrous  tissue,  the  vessels  of  which 
are  in  a  state  of  chronic  atheromatous  inflammation ;  no  trace  of  the 
glandular  parenchyma  remains  in  this  fibrous  mass. 

Albuminous  Nephritis. — Renal  lesions  which  occasion  the  presence 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  are  various,  and  the  quantity  of  albumen  escaping 
from  the  kidney  is  also  very  variable.    The  word  nephritis,  by  which  these 
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several  conditions  of  the  kidney  are  usually  characterized,  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory  ;  for,  while  there  is  a  nephritis  with  congestion,  with  exagge- 
rated formation  and  desquamation  of  epithelial  cells  in  catarrhal  nephritis 
and  in  the  first  stage  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  further  stages  of  this  disease.  It  is  the 
same  in  amyloid  degeneration,  which  is  always  accompanied  hy  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  renal  lesion  associated  with  albu- 
minuria which  best  merits  the  name  of  nephritis,  is  interstitial  nephritis 
(renal  cirrhosis,  or  gouty  kidney). 

Varieties  of  albuminous  nephritis,  comprise  catarrhal  nephritis,  par en- 
chymatous  nephritii,  amyloid  degeneration,  fatty  degeneration,  and 
interstitial  nephritis. 

Until  recently,  interstitial  nephritis  was  considered  to  be  simply  a  late 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  parenchymatous  nephritis.  Such  was  the 
teaching  of  Reinhardt,  Virchow,  and  Frerichs,  who  placed  the  changes 
of  the  renal  epithelium  in  the  first  rank.  Beer,  and  afterwards  Traube, 
however,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  participation  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  kidney  in  the  inflammation  of  acute  or  chronic  albuminous 
nephritis  ;  and  Traube  regards  the  latter  as  essentially  an  interstitial  pro- 
cess. The  English  writers,  Wilks,  Handfield  Jones,  Todd,  etc.,  have 
insisted  upon  the  clinical  and  anatomical  difl'erences  which  separate  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  (large  white  kidney)  from  interstitial  nephritis 
(granular  contracted  kidnej').  The  most  recent  works  upon  this  subject 
published  in  France  by  L^corch^,  Kelsch,  and  Charcot  retain  the  division 
made  by  the  English  writers,  whether  separating  interstitial  iiephritis 
from  Bright's  disease,  as  L^chorchd;  or  with  Charcot,  making  it  a  special 
variety  of  Bright's  disease. 

A.  Catarrhal  Nephritis  (^Transient  Albuminous  Nephritis,  Super- 
ficial Nephritis). — This  renal  lesion  is  met  with  under  a  number  of 
different  circumstances :  from  the  effects  of  cantharides,  in  low  types 
of  fevers,  in  typhoid  fever,  in  cholera,  in  pneumonia,  etc.  It  may 
be  more  marked  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  kidney — for  example, 
in  poisoning  with  cantharides  when  it  is  accompanied  with  pyelitis 
and  catarrhal  redness  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces.  In  this  case,  even 
when  the  nephritis  succeeds  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  iireter,  by 
pressing  upon  the  summit  of  the  Malpighian  cones  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  turbid  fluid  may  be  forced  out.  This  fluid  contains  fatty  granu- 
lar epithelial  cells,  mucous  or  hyaline  transparent  and  soft  casts,  and 
lymphoid  cells.  The  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis 
and  calyces  is  also  characterized  by  a  turbid  mucous  fluid,  containing 
lymphoid  cells.  In  other  cases,  the  elements  of  the  kidney  particularly 
affected  are  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance, 
which  have  undergone  cloudy  swelling;  sometimes  in  the  convoluted 
tubules  and  in  Henle's  loops  a  granular  fatty  degeneration  is  found. 
This  latter  state  is  more  especially  seen  in  the  low  types  of  fevers. 

To  the  unaided  eye,  the  kidney  is  but  little  changed:  it  is  somewhat 
larger  than  normal;  its  cortical  substance  is  pale,  gray,  or  yellowish- 
gray,  and  slightly  opaque  ;  its  consistence  is  soft ;  the  capsule  is  tense, 
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and  easily  detached  ;  the  surface  of  the  organ  is  smooth.  In  the  stellate 
veins  of  Verheyen,  and  in  the  glomeruli,  the  vessels  are  generally  full  of 
blood. 

Fig.  312. 


Catarrhal  nephritis  ;  the  earlier  stage  of  the  process,  showing  Ihe  swelling  of  the  tubular  epithe- 
lium. In  some  of  the  tubes  the  epithelium  has  fallen  out  duriag  the  preparation  of  the  section. 
X  200.  (ffreew.) 

This  variety  of  renal  lesion  is  usually  secondary,  is  accompanied  with 
a  very  small  quantity  of  albumen,  and  terminates  in  rapid  recovery. 

B.  Parenchymatous  Nephritis  (^Diffused  Nei^hritis,  Profound 
Nephritis,  Large  White  Kidney"). — Parenchymatous  nephritis  affects 
especially  the  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance. 
They  become  swollen,  and  granulo-fatty  ;  they  desquamate,  are  elimi- 
nated, being  replaced  by  others,  and  numerous  hyaline  casts  escape 
with  the  urine. 

The  cases  which  are  classed  as  parenchymatous  nephritis  are  very 
different  from  one  another.  Recovery  is  the  rule  ;  their  course  is  very 
rapid,  lasting  from  eight  days  to  three  weeks,  as  in  scarlatinous  albu- 
minuria. In  them,  besides  the  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
glomeruli  with  lymphatic  cells  observed  by  Klebs  and  Kelsch,  there  are 
always  cloudy  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
tubules  of  the  cortical  substance. 

The  albuminous  nephritis,  more  or  less  persistent  but  generally 
curable,  occurring  during  pregnancy  or  at  the  time  or  after  delivery, 
accompanied  or  not  with  eclampsia,  consists  in  a  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  epithelium,  comparable  to  the  changes  seen  in  scarlatina. 

From  the  effects  of  excessive  drinking,  or  the  action  of  moisture  and 
cold,  there  may  result  either  an  intense  albuminous  nephritis  which  termi- 
nates in  recovery  after  a  week  or  several  months,  or  there  may  arise  a 
fatal  albuminuria  terminating  in  death  in  several  months  or  years.  The 
same  causes  may,  in  consequence  of  a  different  intensity  of  action  or  in 
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consequence  of  special  predispositions  of  each  person,  produce  lesions 
varying  in  intensity  and  general  character,  but  still  comparable  with 
one  another. 

There'  are  some  diseases  in  which,  if  albuminuria  occurs,  there  is 
almost  always  a  similar  condition  of  the  kidney  found.  Thus,  in  the 
parenchymatous  nephritis  of  diabetic  patients,  as  we  have  several  times 
seen,  the  kidneys  were  normal  in  size,  smooth,  and  presented  a  slight  fatty 
degeneration  of  their  epithelium,  but  it  was  diffused  uniformly  throughout 
the  entire  cortical  substance.  In  the  albuminous  nephritis  of  phthisis,  the 
kidney  is  generally  smooth  upon  its  surface,  white,  and  opaque  ;  its  size 
is  normal  or  slightly  increased  ;  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  is  very 
decided,  either  uniformly  or  in  patches  ;  moreover,  there  frequently 
occurs,  at  the  same  time  with  the  lesion  of  the  cells,  an  amyloid  degene- 
ration of  the  vessels  and  walls  of  the  tubules. 

In  very  intense  albuminuria,  terminating  in  death,  and  caused  by 
moist  cold,  there  is  usually  found  a  large  white  Mdney  (waxy  kidney), 
smooth  upon  its  surface,  considerably  increased  in  size  ;  upon  section, 
one  sees  opaque  yellow  lines  formed  by  the  convoluted  uriniferous 
tubules,  which  are  filled  with  a  fatty  detritus  ;  there  are  sometimes 
seen,  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney  and  scattered  through  the  cortical 
substance,  yellow  and  opaque  spots,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-  to  a 
hemp-seed. 

Finally,  in  lead-poisoning,  in  gout,  and  in  some  chronic  heart  diseases, 
the  kidneys  are  small,  and  are  granular  upon  their  surface,  as  also  upon 
a  section  of  the  cortical  substance.  Associated  with  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  cells  of  a  varying  number  of  tubules,  atrophy  and  interstitial 
nephritis  are  often  encountered. 

From  the  above  descriptions,  it  is  evident  that — although  related  by  a 
common  symptom  and  a  common  lesion,  namely,  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine,  and  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells — parenchymatous 
nephritis  is  far  from  being  always  the  same.  A  similar  diversity  is  also 
observed  in  all  the  chronic  diseases  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 

After  Bright's  discovery  (1827),  pathologists  were  inclined  to  regard 
as  one  disease  all  renal  changes  found  at  autopsies  of  albuminuric  pa- 
tients. According  to  Rayer,  the  lesions  presented  six  distinct  varie- 
ties ;  the  first  two  belonged  to  acute  albaminous  nephritis,  and  the 
others  to  chronic  albuminous  nephritis.  Frerichs  admits  only  three 
stages  of  Bright's  disease  :  the  first  stage  consists  in  hypersemia  and 
cloudy  swelling  of  the  cells  ;  the  second  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
epithelium ;  and  the  third  in  the  destruction  of  the  epithelial  cells  and 
atrophy  of  the  tubules  and  of  the  entire  kidney. 

The  effect  of  such  a  classification  of  albuminous  nephritis  is  to  cause  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  several  anatomical  states  regulj^rly  succeed 
one  another,  while  in  reality  we  have  to  do  with  a  class  of  cases  distinct 
from  one  another  by  their  cause  as  well  as  by  their  pathological  anatomy, 
but  nevertheless  somewhat  similar. 

1st.  At  the  beginning  of  every  albuminous  nephritis,  the  kidneys  are 
congested  and  increased  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  cortical  substance. 
The  capsule  is  easily  detached ;  after  its  removal,  the  renal  surface  ap- 
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pears  red-brown  or  yellowish-gray,  congested  uniformly  or  in  patches. 
The  portions  which  are  not  reddened  by  the  distension  of  the  vessels 
are  gray  or  yellowish-gray  ;  hence  we  have  a  marbled  appearance.  By 
making  a  section  of  the  organ  and  washing  it  to  remove  the  blood,  the 
traces  of  congestion  are  noticeable  ;  small  red  points  indicate  the  fulness 
of  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  entire  cor- 
tical substance  is  thickened  and  yellowish-gray  in  color. 

When  the  lesion  is  more  advanced,  the  congestion  of  the  cortical 
substance  is  diminished,  and  the  yellow-gray  color  predominates;  Rayer 
correctly  terms  this  state  inflammatory  anaemia  when  the  part  is  cleared 
of  blood  by  washing.  The  Malpighian  glomeruli  are  seen  by  the  unaided 
eye,  as  brilliant  and  translucent  points,  for  they  generally  remain 
normal  in  the  midst  of  a  tissue  which  has  become  opaque. 

Microscopic  examination  with  low  power  demonstrates,  as  in  catarrhal 
nephritis,  numerous  opaque  and  distended  uriniferous  tubules  of  the 
cortical  substance.  The  glomeruli  sometimes  contain  small  blood  effu- 
sions between  the  vessels  and  cap- 
sule, as  in  all  intense  congestions  of 
the  kidneys. 

Examination  with  higher  power  shows 
the  tubules  filled  with  cells  clouded 
by  albuminous  and  fine  fatty  granules, 
and  containing  in  their  lumen  hya- 
line casts.     (Fig.  313.) 

The  altered  cells  of  the  convoluted 
tubules    are    usually    in    situ ;   the 
tubules  con- 
The  cells,  how- 


Fig.  313. 


Transverse  section  of  a  kidney  in  a  case  of 
Bvight'a  disease.  The  cells  lining  the  tubes 
appear  granular,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
albuminous  and  fatty  particles.  At  the  centre 
of  the  tubes,  hyaline  casts  are  seen  in  section. 
X  420. 


are 
lumen  of  the  enlarged 
tains  hyaline  casts. 
ever,  may  not  retain  their  normal 
connection  with  the  wall  of  the  tu- 
bules ;  and  they  may  accumulate  and 
distend  the  uriniferous  tubules  into 
the  form  of  varicose  dilatations.  The 
term  desquamative  nephritis  is  em- 
ployed by  Johnson  and  most  English  writers ;  the  word  is  not  good, 
since  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  uriniferous  tubules  possess  fewer  cells 
than  in  the  normal  state,  while  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  distended  by 
altered  epithelium. 

The  large  number  of  hyaline  casts  and  their  supposed  fibrinous  nature 
induced  Reinhardt  to  compare  Bright's  disease  to  pneumonia  ;  and  Vir- 
chow  gave  it  the  name  of  croupous  nephritis  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  casts 
are  not  chemically  composed  of  fibrin  opposes  these  views. 

The  autopsies  of  persons  dying  after  delivery  or  scarlet  fever,  in  which 
albuminuria  has  existed  for  a  short  time,  usually  do  not  show  all  the 
convoluted  tubules  changed  to  the  same  degree.  Some  are  normal, 
others  have  a  granulo-fatty  epithelium,  and  a  few  tubules  of  the  cortical 
substance  are  filled  with  cells  entirely  fatty.  In  scarlatinous  nephritis, 
the  glomeruli  and  connective  tissue  forming  the  wall  of  the  capsule  and 
the  intertubular  partitions  are  infiltrated  with  lymph  cells.  In  the  same 
conditions,  if  the  albuminuria  is  considerable  and  has  lasted  a  long  time, 
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the  whole  of  the  cortical  substance  presents,  to  the  unaided  eye,  a 
marked  opacity,  and  most  of  the  tubules  of  the  region  show  some  epi- 
thelial degeneration.  This  stage  of  the  disease  may  terminate  in  re- 
covery. 

2d.  When  a  persistent  and  more  serious  albuminuria  exists,  such  as 
seen  in  jyhthisis,  in  alcoJwlism,  froin  cold,  etc.,  the  preceding  lesions  are 
more  pronounced.  The  kidney  is  generally  increased  in  size,  but  may 
be  normal,  smooth  upon  the  surface,  as  well  as  upon  section;  the  cortical 
substance  is  yellowish-white  in  color  and  very  evidently  opaque ;  the  con- 
sistence is  soft  and  doughy,  but  never  so  flabby  as  in  catarrhal  nephritis. 
The  cortex  of  the  kidney,  at  first  view  seems  anjemic,  but  the  stellate 
veins  of  Verheyen  however  are  filled  with  blood  and  the  glomeruli  are 
congested;  this  appearance  is  caused  by  the  opacity  of  the  tubules.  The 
red  medullary  substance  is  traversed  by  yellowish  and  opaque  lines, 
following  the  direction  of  the  straight  tubules,  the  loops  of  Henle  and 
the  collecting  tubules.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces 
is  thickened,  slightly  opaque,  anaemic,  or  presents  a  varicose  distension 
of  the  veins. 

The  histological  examination  of  these  kidneys  should  be  made  in  the 
fresh  state,  if  the  lesions  of  the  epithelium  are  desired  to  be  well  seen. 
In  thin  sections  examined  in  water  with  low  power,  almost  all  the  convo- 
luted tubviles  appear  opaque  and  dark  by  transmitted  light,  white  and 
also  opaque  by  reflected  light,  because  of  the  fat  that  they  contain.  These 
tubules  are  frequently  varicose  and  larger  than  normal.  The  loops  of 
Henle  are  likewise  filled  with  granular  fatty  cells.  The  condition  of  the 
straight  tubules  of  the  medullary  rays  varies ;  some  are  normal,  others 
contain  free  fatty  cells.  The  collecting  tubes  are  generally  normal, 
and  their  cells  unchanged.  The  ilalpighian  glomeruli  are  usually  clear, 
yet  sometimes  they  present  in  places  an  opacity,  due  to  a  granulo-fatty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium  which  covers  them  and  lines  their  capsule. 
With  a  higher  power,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules 
appear  filled  with  fine  and  larger  fatty  and  albuminous  granules.  They 
contain  a  nucleus  seen  by  coloring  with  picro-carmine.  Their  shape  is 
frequently  changed ;  some  are  large  and  spherical,  separated  from  the 
hyaline  membrane,  and  occupy  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  as  large  granular 
bodies ;  others  are  irregular  without  any  definite  shape,  consisting  of 
masses  of  fat  and  albuminous  granules  surrounding  a  nucleus.  Free  fat 
and  albuminous  granules  are  found  in  the  lumen  of  the  tubules  with 
hyaline  casts.  These  casts,  the  substance  of  which  is  usually  perfectly 
homogeneous  and  vitreous,  are  covered  upon  their  surface  with  cells  or 
fragments  of  granular  fatty  cells,  or  with  a  granular  layer  which  com- 
pletely conceals  them.  Very  rarely  granules  are  found  in  the  albumi- 
nous masses  which  form  the  casts.  Numerous  casts  are  found  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  tubules.  The  hyaline  membrane  of  the  uri- 
niferous  tubules  is  still  recognizable,  it  has  experienced  no  change,  but 
when  isolated  it  is  seen  to  have  upon  its  inner  surface  fine  fatty  granules. 

The  arterioles  and  capillaries  are  generally  normal,  but  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  upon  the  surface  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  glomerulus, 
and  between  them,  a  manifest  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  and  cells,  be- 
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longing  either  to  their  wall,  or  to  the  connective  tissue  interposed  between 
them  in  the  tuft  of  the  glomerulus.  The  endothelial  cells,  which  line  the 
internal  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  glomerulus  and  the  surface  of  the 
vascular  loops,  are  granular,  fatty,  degenerated,  and  swollen,  frequently- 
detached  and  spherical  as  granular  corpuscles ;  they  also  contain  a  nucleus. 
By  pencilling  a  section,  the  capillaries  and  cells  of  the  vascular  tuft  are 
frequently  found  containing  fine  fat  granviles.  The  connective  tissue  is 
generally  intact.  Yet  when  thin  sections  are  examined  in  the  fresh  state, 
and  pencilled  to  remove  the  epithelium,  very  fine  fatty  granules  in  the 
protoplasm  surrounding  the  nucleus  are  often  seen  in  the  connective  tissue 
cells,  or  in  the  cells  of  the  external  coat  of  the  small  vessels. 

3d.  In  examinations  of  very  intense  albuminuria,  especially  thatresulting 
from  the  effects  of  cold,  the  cells  of  the  kidney  are  found  in  a  state  of  most 
decided  fatty  degeneration.  The  organ  is  tumefied,  attaining  double  its 
normal  weight  or  more ;  it  is  smooth  upon  its  surface,  and  is  yellow  or  gray 
in  color  with  lines  and  spots  of  a  deeper  yellow  and  more  opaque  (large 
fatty  kidney).  All  the  previously  described  lesions  are  intensified. 
For  example,  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance  are  dilated 
and  filled  with  fat,  at  some  points  appearing  to  the  unaided  eye  as  small 
yellowish  opaque  lines  ;  by  their  union  these  form  small  spots  of  the 
same  color  (opaque  non-elevated  granulations  of  Bright's  disease). 
The  kidney  is  flabby  and  soft ;  its  vessels,  particularly  the  stellate  veins 
of  Verheyen  and  the  glomeruli,  are  filled  with  blood.  The  cortical  sub- 
stance is  extremely  thick,  and  it  is  to  this  thickness  that  is  due  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  organ.  By  microscopic  examination,  the  convo- 
luted tubules,  varicose,  dilate,  and  opaque,  are  seen  to  be  filled  with 
a  fatty  emulsion,  with  large  free  granular  corpuscles,  derived  from  the 
epithelial  cells,  and  with  granular  casts.  The  capsules  of  the  glom- 
eruli contain  the  same  elements ;  the  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli 
are  generally  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  connect- 
ive tissue  of  the  kidney,  which  is  not  in  a  state  of  proliferation,  is  infil- 
trated with  very  fine  fatty  granules.  A  thin  section  from  a  fresh  kidney 
pencilled,  shows  that  the  very  fine  fatty  granules  are  located  upon  the 
surface  of  the  fibrils  and  capillaries  of  the  stroma ;  by  continuing  the 
pencilling  they  are  almost  all  removed.  The  small  lacunje  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  fibrils  and  capillaries,  constituting  the  con- 
nective tissue  lymphatic  system  of  the  kidney,  are  filled  with  very  fine 
fatty  granules ;  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  are  also  filled  with  the 
same  kind  of  granules.  The  employment  of  osmic  acid  is  useful  in 
studying  this  variety  of  fatty  degeneration. 

The  hyaline  casts  have  the  same  characters  as  those  previously  de- 
scribed. The  tubules  of  Henle  are  fatty  degenerated.  A  few  of  the 
straight  tubules  of  the  medullary  substance  escape  the  granulo-fatty 
change.  The  cylindrical  cells  of  the  collecting  tubules  are  found  in  the 
same  unaltered  state ;  nevertheless  the  lumen  of  these  tubules  is  occupied 
by  round  granular  cells  filled  with  fat,  by  fragments  of  cells,  by  free  fatty 
granules,  and  by  hyaline  or  granular  casts.  This  variety  of  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  kidney  in  Bright's  disease  differs  very  much,  in  regard  to 
the  fatty  degeneration,  from  that  caused  by  phosphorus  poisoning. 
40 
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This  large,  smooth,  and  white  kidney  is  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  some  amyloid  kidneys  by  the  unaided  eye. 

4th.  In  a  small  number  of  cardiac  diseases,  in  a  few  cases  of  arthritis 
deformans,  of  gout,  of  primary  albuminous  nephritis  from  moist  cold  or 
alcoholism,  at  the  autopsies,  kidneys  are  found  which  by  their  essential 
histological  lesions  resemble  both  of  the  preceding  varieties,  but  which 
differ  in  regard  to  size  and  shape,  being  normal  or  slightly  atrophied, 
and  presenting  upon  their  surface  prominent  and  well  defined  granula- 
tions. 

This  pathological  lesion  of  the  kidney  may  be  classed  between  typical 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  that  is,  smooth  and  large  kidney,  and  inter- 
stitial nephritis  or  granular  contracting  kidney. 

The  capsule  of  the  kidney  may  be  easily  detached,  or,  more  frequently, 
it  carries  with  it  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  organ ;  the  surface  of 
the  kidney  stripped  of  its  capsule  presents  slightly  prominent,  sharply 
raised  small  granulations,  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  ;  their  color  is  yellow 
or  yellowish-white  and  opaque.  There  exists  at  their  circumference  a 
depression,  in  which  the  much  congested  stellate  veins  of  Verheyen  are 
found.  Upon  section  the  surface  of  the  cortical  substance  presents 
granulations  analogous  to  those  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ; 
they  are  hemispherical  or  elongated,  yellowish  in  color,  and  anaemic, 
while  the  vessels  and  glomeruli  which  surround  them  are  congested. 

The  prominent  and  opaque  granulations  upon  the  surface,  and  the  round 
or  elongated  spots,  also  opaque,  seen  upon  the  cut  surface  in  the  cortical 
substance,  are  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein  or  medullary  rays,  the  tubules  of 
which,  both  straight  and  convoluted,  are  filled  with  fatty  granular  degen- 
erated cells,  and  are  distended  or  normal  in  size.  The  contracted  tissue 
surrounding  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney  is  composed  of  atrophied 
and  fibrous  glomeruli,  and  of  a  few  atrophied  convoluted  tubules  near  the 
glomeruli.  The  connective  tissue  enveloping  these  glomeruli  and  tubules, 
on  the  contrary,  is  thickened,  as  in  interstitial  nephritis.  The  atrophied 
glomeruli  have  sometimes  undergone  fibrous  degeneration,  sometimes 
they  are  filled  with  fat  and  calcareous  granules.  The  atrophied  tubules 
contain  small  cells  infiltrated  with  fine  fatty  granules. 

The  granulo-fatty  lesions  of  the  convoluted  and  straight  tubules  which 
retain  their  normal  size,  and  the  hyaline  casts,  have  the  same  characters 
as  in  the  preceding  pathological  condition. 

When  the  atrophy  is  very  decided  the  thickened  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
kidney  is  always  observed  to  adhere  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  cortical 
substance,  which  in  some  places  presents  depressions,  with  a  very  finely 
granulated  surface.  At  other  points  exist  elevated  yellow  granulations. 
The  cortical  substance  is  partially  or  entirely  atrophied.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  in  such  cases  whether  there  is  a  parenchymatous  nephritis 
in  an  advanced  stage,  in  which  the  convoluted  tubules,  originally  dilated 
and  filled  with  fat,  have  afterwards  become  empty  and  contracted,  or 
whether  there  is  a  primary  interstitial  nephritis. 

The  atrophy  of  numbers  of  tubules  and  glomeruli,  the  fibrous  trans- 
formation of  the  latter,  the  fibrous  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the 
glomeruli,  the  lesions  of  the  arterial  vessels,  etc.,  are  the  same  in  both 
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cases.     These  lesions  will  be  studied  in  more  detail  when  considering 
interstitial  nephritis. 

C.  Albuminous  Nephritis  with  Amyloid  Degeneration. — In  the 
numerous  cases  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  that  we  have 
examined,  we  have  ahvays  seen  the  same  granular  fatty  alterations  of  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules  as  in  parenchymatous  nephritis  ;  there 
were  also  always  hyaline  casts,  generally  hard  and  waxy,  and  the  amount 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  was  considerable.  In  other  words,  there  was 
always  an  association  of  parenchymatous  albuminous  nephritis,  with 
special  lesions  of  the  vessels  and  walls  of  the  tubules  which  characterize 
amyloid  degeneration.  We  are,  moreover,  convinced  that  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis  precedes  amyloid  degeneration.  We  have  never  met  with 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  without  there  being  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  while  we  have  frequently  seen  in  tuberculosis,  for  example,  an 
amyloid  spleen,  with  parenchymatous  nephritis  without  amyloid  change 
of  the  kidney.  There  was  in  these  cases  an  amyloid  lesion  of  the  spleen, 
and  as  amyloid  degeneration  always  begins  in  the  spleen,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  kidney  would  have  been  attacked  later,  if  the  patient  had 
lived  long  enough. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  kidney  vary:  at  times  it  is  very  large,  and  its 
surface  is  smooth ;  its  capsule  is  easily  detached,  leaving  a  surface  white  or 
yellowish-white,  and,  to  the  unaided  eye,  resembling  a  large  white  kidney, 
in  this  case,  the  amyloid  degeneration  is  not  far  advanced,  only  a  few, 
or,  perhaps,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Malpighian  glomeruli  being 
altered. 

At  other  times  the  kidney  is  normal  in  size,  resembling,  macroscopically, 
the  smooth  and  white  kidney  upon  its  surface.     It  is  now  usually  much 

Fig.  314. 


Amyloid  degeneration  of  a  Malpigliian  tuft  and  small  artery  of  tlie  kidney  ;  showing  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  the  enlargement  of  the  cells  of  the  circular  muscular  coat,  and  ihe 
horaogeneoys  layer  formed  by  the  intima  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  X  200,  reduced  one-third. 
(Oreen.) 

altered  ;  all  the  glomeruli,  most  of  the  arterioles,  small  veins,  and  base- 
ment membrane  of  the  tubules  are  infiltrated  by  the  degeneration.  Finally, 
in  rare  cases,  the  kidney  is  atrophied,  its  surface  granular,  its  capsule 
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adherent.  The  organ  is  changed  in  the  highest  degree  by  infiltration  of 
the  amyloid  substance.  It  is  very  probable  that  atrophied  amyloid 
kidneys  are  only  an  advanced  stage  of  a  lesion  which  begins  by  a 
hypertrophy  more  or  less  marked,  due  to  a  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

The  amyloid  lesion  may  be  recognized  by  the  unaided  eye  only  when 
it  is  very  marked,  that  is,  when  the  glomeruli  are  large  and  vitreous  in 
appearance,  when  the  medullary  substance,  and  especially  the  a.pex 
of  the  Malpighian  pyramids,  presents  a  similar  hyaline  aspect,  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  density  of  tissue.  But  it  may  always  be  recog- 
nized with  the  naked  eye  when  a  solution  of  iodine  is  poured  upon  the 
surface  of  a  section,  the  diseased  parts  becoming  immediately  reddish- 
brown  in  color. 

Amyloid  degeneration  has  been  studied  generally  (page  46),  and  also 
under  lesions  of  the  liver  and  spleen  (pages  SoT,  o91). 

When  the  lesion  is  slight  it  is  limited,  as  above  mentioned,  either  to  a 
part,  or  to  all  the  loops  of  the  glomerulus;  almost  all  of  the  glomeruli 
are  more  or  less  attacked.  In  these  cases,  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid 
employed  after  the  coloration  by  iodine,  gives  the  most  decided  effects, 
yielding  a  series  of  colors — green,  blue,  violet,  and  finally  red-brown. 

We  have  recently  studied  six  specimens  of  amyloid  kidneys,  having 
colored  them  with  the  violet  of  methylaniline,  after  preservation  in  alcohol. 

In  three  of  these  kidneys,  the  amyloid  change  was  very  extensive  ; 
all  the  arterioles,  the  glomeruli,  the  small  veins,  the  hyaline  wall  of 
some  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  nearly  all  the  tubules  of  Henle,  and'the 
straight  tubules  were  infiltrated  with  the  amyloid  substance,  and  colored 
red,  while  the  parts  remaining  normal  were  colored  blue.  In  the  glo- 
meruli, the  walls  of  the  vessels  were  very  thick  and  stained  red.  The 
lesion  attacked  their  inner  layers ;  the  connective  tissue  uniting  these 
vessels  showed  its  fibrils  and  cells  colored  blue.  Ttie  flat  cells  which 
covered  the  vascular  loops  of  the  glomeruli  were  normal  and  blue. 
The  cells  lining  the  capsule  of  the  glomerulus  were  normal  and  very 
distinctly  blue.     The  capsular  membrane  itself  was  generally  normal. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  arterioles  showed  their  endothelium  very 
distinct,  normal,  and  blue  in  color.  In  all  the  endothelial  cells  of  the 
altered  vessels,  the  nucleus  was  plainly  visible  ;  its  edge  was  marked  by  a 
blue  line,  and  the  nucleoli  and  granules  of  the  protoplasm  were  also  blue. 
The  internal  coat,  the  laminse  of  elastic  fibres,  and  the  smooth  muscular 
fibres  of  the  middle  coat  were  colored  red  ;  the  former  were  swollen.  When 
the  lesion  was  not  so  far  advanced,  only  the  internal  coat  was  degenerated. 
The  external  coat  is  usually  not  implicated ;  its  connective-tissue  cells  and 
fibres  were  colored  blue.  Yet  sometimes  a  few  fibres  colored  red  were 
seen,  while  the  connective-tissue  cells  retained  their  blue  color.  The 
lesions  of  the  small  veins  of  the  pyramids  are  analogous,  and  are  well 
marked.  Their  endothehum  is  preserved  intact;  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
and  lymph  cells  are  blue  in  color.  In  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  frequently  the  hyaline  membrane  is  seen  thickened  and  red; 
but  this  thickening  by  amyloid  degeneration  is  much  more  decided  in 
Henle's  loops,  and  particularly  in  the  straight  and  collecting  tubules.  In 
a  transverse  section  of  the  latter,  where  the  hyaline  membrane  is  of 
doubtful  existence,  thei-e  is  seen,  as  in  the  others,  a  thick  zone,  colored 
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red,  limiting  their  lumen.  Within  the  hyaline  membrane,  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  different  tubules  are  found  in  their  normal  position  and 
colored  blue.  Their  blue  color  is  lowered  by  a  dark  tint  wliich  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  cells  being  granulo-fatty,  as  in  every  albuminous  nephritis. 
In  the  preparations  from  the  three  much  degenerated  kidneys,  none  of 
the  epithelial  cells  had  experienced  the  amyloid  transformatioQ. 

The  epithelial  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  were  frequently  flattened 
by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them  by  the  highly  refracting  hyaline  casts 
contained  in  the  central  lumen  of  the  tubules.  Many  of  Henle's  tubules, 
and  most  of  the  straight  and  collecting  tubules  also  contained  hyaline 
casts  in  their  lumen.  The  casts  were  always  blue  in  color,  more  deeply 
tinted  than  the  cells.  A  section  of  a  tubule,  therefore,  presented  three 
vei-y  decided  colors ;  the  red  color  of  the  membrane  and  neighboring 
connective  tissue,  the  modified  blue  color  of  the  epithelial  lining,  and  the 
deep  blue  color  of  the  central  cast.  Among  the  collecting  tubules  were 
seen  red  stained  sections  of  Henle's  tubules,  and  loops  of  small  veins 
containing  blood  corpuscles  and  cells  colored  blue.  The  connective 
tissue  which  separated  the  transverse  sections  of  tubules  was  colored 
blue,  but  was  traversed  bj  capillaries  with  red  walls.  The  sections 
of  kidneys  which  we  have  made,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  hyaline 
casts,  which  are  formed  as  in  chronic  albuminous  nephritis,  are  not 
constituted  by  the  same  substance  that  infiltrates  the  walls  of  the  tubules 
and  vessels.  We  can  also  say,  that,  in  these  cases  at  least,  the  endo- 
thelium of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules 
and  of  the  membranes  of  the  glomeruli,  are  not  involved  in  the  amyloid 
degeneration. 

D.  Fatty  Degeneration. — Simple  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithe- 
lial cells  of  the  kidneys  is  not  generally  accompanied  with  albuminuria ; 
yet  there  are  cases  where  a  small  amount  of  albumen  is  present  in  the 
urine.  Thus,  in  some  cases  of  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  albuminuria 
is  observed,  while  in  others  it  is  not.  Frequently  there  is  in  old  persons, 
in  tuberculosis,  and  in  several  other  cachectic  states,  a  partial  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules,  without  the  quality  of  the 
urine  being  changed.  This  may  have  some  analogy  with  the  physiological 
fatty  condition  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  renal  tubules  in  several  ani- 
mals, particularly  the  dog  and  cat.  Poisoning  by  arsenic  or  sulphuric 
acid  produces  a  fatty  change  similar  to  that  of  phosphorus,  but  less 
intense. 

The  kidneys  of  a  person  poisoned  by  phosphorus  are  typical  fatty 
kidneys.  The  organs  are  somewhat  larger  than  normal,  in  consequence 
of  an  increase  of  the  cortical  substance ;  the  capsule  is  easily  removed ;  the 
surface  is  smooth,  opaque,  and  yellowish-gray  in  color.  Sections  show 
the  same  uniform,  opaque  color  throughout  the  cortical  substance,  which 
latter  is  frequently  congested  at  the  same  time.  The  medullary  sub- 
stance is  deeper  red,  and  presents  a  certain  opacity  when  its  blood  is 
removed  by  washing.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  is  normal. 

Preparations  studied  under  the  microscope,  show  in  all  the  tubules  of 
the  cortical  substance  a  filling  up  of  the  protoplasm  of  their  cells  and  the 
lumen  of  the  tubules,  with  numerous  fatty  granules,  generally  larger 
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than  those  observed  in  parenchymatous  nephritis.  The  lesion  is  uniformly 
extended  through  all  the  convoluted  and  looped  tubules  ;  the  straight 
tubules  of  the  cortical  substance  are  also  altered,  but  their  epithelium 
contains  less  fat  than  does  that  of  the  convoluted  tubules ;  the  lumen 
of  these  tubes  gives  passage  to  numerous  free  granules,  granular  fatty 
cells,  and  granular  casts,  vfhich  come  from  the  tubules  higher  up.  The 
lining  of  the  collecting  tubes  is  almost  normal.  In  the  midst  of  the 
much  changed  cortical  substance,  the  glomeruli  are  absolutely  normal ; 
their  vessels,  and  the  flat  cells  covering  them,  do  not  show  any  fatty 
degeneration ;  neither  have  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  capsule  experi- 
enced any  change.  The  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  tubules  and 
capillaries  is  also  quite  normal  in  the  cortical  substance,  difi'ering  in  this 
from  the  fatty  degeneration  occurring  in  parenchymatous  nephritis,  where 
there  is  always  an  increase  of  this  tissue.  In  parenchymatous  nephritis 
it  has  also  been  seen  that  the  connective  tissue,  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  the  glomeruli  were  always  infiltrated  with  very  fine  fatty 
granules. 

When  poisoning  with  phosphorus  occasions  the  presence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine,  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells  is  infiltrated  with  albu- 
minoid granules  in  connection  with  the  fat  granules,  and  the  cells  are 
generally  smaller  than  in  the  fatty  condition  without  albuminuria.  In 
phosphoric  albuminuria  the  connective  tissue  and  vessels  of  the  glome- 
ruli are  normal,  as  in  the  fatty  form  without  albuminuria. 


Fig.  315. 
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UriniferoTis  tubes  of  the  cOTtical  substance 
from  the  kidney  of  a  non-albuminuric  form  of 
phosphorous  poisoning. 


Fatty  casts  in  albuminous  urine,  from  a  case 
of  phosphorous  poisoninj^r. 


Casts  found  in  the  sediment  of  the  albuminous  urine,  due  to  phosphorus, 
are  peculiar  in  being  composed  of  a  granular  mass,  containing  fatty 
granules,  while  in  Bright's  disease  this  form  of  casts  is  very  rare.  The 
fatty  granules  seen  in  the  latter  aff'ection  are  only  upon  the  surface  of  the 
casts  which  are  hyaline  beneath. 

In  fatty  kidneys  found  in  phthisis,  in  alcoholism,  and  in  old  persons,  this 
pathological  change  is  almost  always  complicated  by  some  other  lesion. 
In  phthisis  and  in  alcoholism,  parenchymatous  nephritis  generally  exists ; 
in  old  persons  there  are  seen,  with  atrophy,  a  dense  state  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  and  atheromatous  lesions  of  the  arterioles  of  the  kidney. 
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In  every  variety  of  icterus,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  passes 
into  the  uriniferous  tubules.  When  the  elimination  of  biliary  pig- 
ment is  very  great,  there  is  produced  a  special  parenchymatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney,  which  we  will  describe  here,  since  the  eijithelial 
cells  show  a  partial  fatty  degeneration.  Jaundiced  kidneys  are  slightly 
larger  than  normal,  smooth  and  yellow  upon  their  surface.  The  yellow 
color  is  varied  with  greenish  lines  ;  the  cut  surface  presents  a  similar 
ajDpearance  ;  to  the  unaided  eye  the  tubules  are  seen  to  contain  biliary 
pigment;  they  appear  as  greenish-yellow  lines.  These  yellow  tubules 
are  found  both  in  the  cortical  substance  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
pyramids.  By  pressure  upon  the  pyramids,  there  flows  out  an  icterous 
urine,  containing  yellow  casts  covered  with  epithelial  cells  infiltrated  with 
biliary  pigment. 

Sections  of  the  renal  substance  show,  in  some  of  the  tubules  of  the 
cortical  substance,  not  in  all,  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells ; 
the  fatty  granules  may  be  very  large,  as  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus; 
the  same  cells  contain  biliary  pigment ;  sometimes  crystals  of  bilirubin 
are  seen  within  the  cells.  The  intertubular  connective  tissue  also  shows 
biliary  pigment  and  bile  crystals.  The  lumen  of  the  tubules  at  times 
contains  free  cells,  and  hyaline  casts.  The  circumstance  that  the  urine 
of  the  patient  while  living  shows  these  elements,  is  an  evident  proof 
that  the  renal  cells  contain  biliary  pigment  during  life.  This  lesion  of 
the  kidney  is  seldom  accompanied  by  marked  albuminuria. 

Interstitial  Nephritis. — Interstitial  nephritis,  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  embryonic  or  fibrous,  by  fibrous 
atrophy  of  the  glomeruli,  and  by  fibrous  and  inflammatory  induration  of 
the  vascular  walls,  with  atrophy  of  the  renal  tubules,  is  a  lesion  met  with 
in  many  different  conditions.  It  may  be  general  or  partial ;  it  may  or 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  albuminuria. 

Albuminous  Interstitial  Nephritis.  1st.  Acute  or  Subacute. — 
We  have  previously  seen  that  in  some  cases  of  pai'enchymatous  nephritis 
there  is  a  new  formation  of  small  cells  and  nuclei  in  the  vascular  tuft  of 
the  glomerulus,  either  at  its  centre  or  upon  the  vascular  loops.  When 
this  formation  is  very  abundant,  the  vascular  loops  are  not  separate ; 
they  form  a  compact  ball,  in  which  the  small  vessels  of  the  glomerulus 
are  fused  together  by  an  embryonic  connective  tissue  infiltrated  with 
lymph  cells.  This  condition  has  been  well  described  by  Klebs  in  scar- 
latinous albuminuria. 

Kelsch  has  reported  several  cases  of  scarlatinous  nephritis,  in  which 
the  glomeruli,  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  them,  and  that  separat- 
ing the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance,  were  infiltrated  with 
numerous  embryonic  cells  or  lymph  corpuscles.  This  lesion  is  accom- 
panied with  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
tubules. 

The  infiltration  of  the  renal  connective  tissue  with  white  corpuscles 
may  be  considered,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  connective 
tissue,  as  the  first  stage  of  an  interstitial  nephritis,  which  after  continuing 
some  time  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  sclerotic  tissue ;  but  we  lack 
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positive  evidence  of  this  cbange.  Scarlatinous  albuminuria  ends  in  re- 
covery, or  terminates  in  death  in  the  first  stage,  so  that  we  do  not  know 
of  any  example  where  an  albuminuria  of  this  kind  has  terminated  in 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis  with  atrophy  of  the  kidney. 

Fig.  317. 
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Interstitial  nephritis.  The  earlier  stage  of  the  process.  Showing  the  cellular  infiltration  of  the 
intertuhular  connective  tissue.  The  epithelium  has  fallen  out  of  some  of  the  tubes  during  the  pre- 
paration of  the  section.    \20(},     {Green.) 


2d.  Qhronic  Variety. — Tn  this  form  of  albuminous  nephritis  the  kidney 
is  generally  smaller  than  normal ;  the  amount  of  atrophy,  however,  varies ; 
at  times  it  is  scarcely  observable,  or  the  organ  may  be  reduced  to  one-half 
or  one-third  its  ordinary  size.  Both  kidneys  may  be  equally  atrophied, 
or  one  may  be  half  as  large  as  the  other. 

The  fibrous  capsule  is  thickened,  dense,  and  adherent.  In  removing 
it,  a  thin  irregular  layer  of  the  cortical  substance  is  always  separated 
with  it,  which,  notwithstanding  its  thinness,  always  contains  many  altered 
glomeruli.  Beneath  the  capsule,  the  surface  of  the  kidney  is  granular. 
The  granulations  'are  formed  by  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein ; 
they  vary  in  size — -the  more  atrophied  the  kidney,  the  smaller  the  granu- 
lations ;  they  measure  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter. When  the  kidney  has  reached  the  last  stage  of  atrophy,  its  sur- 
face is  finely  granular.  The  central  part  of  a  granulation,  examined 
in  section,  is  either  opaque  or  translucent;  the  latter  condition  is  usually 
seen  in  very  much  atrophied  kidneys.  The  cortical  substance,  both 
upon  the  substance  of  the  kidney  and  between  the  Malpighian  pyramids, 
is  lessened  in  thickness.  When  the  atrophy  is  not  very  great,  it  pre- 
sents, upon  section,  round  spots,  which  are  diiferentiated  by  the  color 
of  their  centre  differing  from  that  of  their  margin.  These  spots  are 
analogous  to  the  granulations  upon  the  surface,  and  represent  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  When  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  greatly  atrophied,  the  granulations  are  visible  only  upon  the 
surface.  They  are  always  separated,  upon  the  external  part  of  the 
kidney,  as  well  as  in  the  prolongations  of  the  cortical  substance  between 
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the  pyramids,  by  a  tissue  which  is  more  vascular  than  the  centre  of  the 
granulation.  The  atrophy  may  be  such  that  the  thickness  of  the  cortex 
is  reduced  to  one  millimetre  or  less.  The  medullary  substance  is 
always  less  than  normal,  but  experiences  a  diminution  in  size  relatively 
much  less  than  that  of  the  cortical  layer ;  it  is  generally  congested. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  is  congested,  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  is  dense  and  thickened;  sometimes  the  pelvis  and  calyces 
are  dilated.  There  almost  always  exist  cysts,  visible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
in  the  cortical  substance.  The  consistence  of  the  kidney  is  firm  and 
dense.     Such  are  the  most  important  macroscopic  lesions. 

In  an  extreme  degree  of  atrophy,  a  varying  extent  of  the  kidney  is 
atrophied  and  in  places  the  cortical  substance  has  almost  disappeared, 
the  corresponding  pyramids  are  also  reduced  in  size.  At  thesp  places 
the  cortical  substance  is  finely  granular  upon  the  surface,  of  a  doughy 
consistence,  of  a  regular  pink  color,  and  by  careful  examination  with 
obliquely  incident  light  it  is  seen  to  be  semi-transparent.  This  semi- 
transparency  is  due  to  a  formation  of  numerous  small  cysts,  some  of 
which  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  Let  us  glance  now  at  the  histo- 
logical details  of  the  foregoing  description. 


Fig.  318. 


Section  throui^li  a  granulation  la  a  kidney  of  Bright's  disease.  The  granulation  corresponds  to 
the  whole  of  the  light  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  figure,  a,  tubules ;  b,  glomeruli  in  the  granula- 
tion,   c,  c',b'.  Atrophied  tubules  and  glomeruli  of  the  surrounding  renal  parenchyma.    X  40. 

The  granulation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  uriniferous  tubules  occupy- 
ing the  centre  are  normal  in  size  or  even  dilated,  while  those  at  the  peri- 
phery are  atrophied,  as  are  also  most  of  the  glomeruli;  at  the  same 
time,  between  these  atrophied  elements,  the  connective  tissue  shows 
numerous  cellular  elements  and  newly-formed  fibres.  In  order  to  fully 
understand  the  atrophied  portions,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  normal 
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structure  of  the  kidney.  The  collecting  tuhules  divide  and  subdivide 
while  passing  into  the  cortical  substance  ;  the  resulting  straight  tubules 
then  go  to  the  centre  of  each  small  pyramid,  giving  off  laterally  convo- 
luted tubules,  which,  after  forming  Henle's  loops,  terminate  in  the  last 
convolutions  of  the  tubule  which  enters  into  the  capsule  of  a  glomerulus. 
Each  of  these  small  pyramids  (of  Ferrein)  of  the  cortical  substance  pos- 
sesses at  its  centre  straight  and  convoluted  tubules ;  its  periphery  con- 
tains the  convoluted  tubules,  which  are  continuous  with  the  capsules  of 
the  glomeruli.  It  is  these  last  elements,  the  glomeruli  and  convoluted 
tubules,  which  are  atrophied  and  surrounded  with  thick  connective  tissue, 
and  it  is  here  that  occurs  the  atrophy  with  contraction. 

When  a  section  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  there  are  seen, 
around  the  glomeruli,  laminated  concentric  zones  of  connective  tissue, 
between  the  lamellae  of  which  exist  flat,  stellate,  or  small  round  cells. 
Within  this  connective-tissue  envelope,  the  glomerulus  has  undergone 
changes.  Its  diameter  maybe  only  one-third  its  normal  size.  The  super- 
ficial portions  of  kidneys  affected  with  interstitial  nephritis  generally 
exhibit  numerous  glomeruli  located  very  near  together,  owing  to  the 
atrophy  of  the  tubules  which  separate  them.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
kidney  where  the  lesion  is  more  marked  than  it  is  immediately  beneath 
the  renal  capsule.     The  capsule  of  the  glomerulus  is  usually  wrinkled 

Fig.  319. 


An  isolated  glomerulus  from  the  surface  of  a  kiduey  affected  witli  interstitial  nephritis,  a. 
Membrane  of  the  capsule  wrinkled  and  folded  by  the  action  of  acidulated  water.  6.  Vestiges  of 
vascular  loops  of  the  glomerulus.  The  contents  of  the  capsule  of  the  glomerulus  show,  besides 
vessels,  some  cells  and  fatty  and  calcareous  granules.    X  240. 


and  thickened ;  sometimes  it  presents  concentric  folds  which  may  be 
taken  for  concentric  and  parallel  layers  of  connective  tissue.  But  if,  by 
teasing,  the  glomerulus  is  isolated  while  still  surrounded  with  its  cap- 
sule, it  is  seen  that  the  latter  becomes  distended,  unfolded,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  rumpled  membrane,  which  has  been  contained  in  a  space 
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too  small  for  it  This  membrane  is  made  very  distinct  by  the  action  of 
acetic  acid,  which  causes  it  to  swell.  Figure  319  represents  a  glome- 
rulus isolated  and  treated  by  acetic  acid.  The  membrane  which  formed 
the  concentric  layers  and  circular  folds  around  the  granular  mass  in  its 
interior  is  distended  and  presents  irregular  folds,  while  within  it  are  seen 
granular  cells  and  calcareoiis  granules.  At  times,  in  very  thin  sections  of 
kidneys  attacked  with  chronic  interstitial  lesions,  the  structureless  capsule 
of  the  glomerulus  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  thickened,  having  upon  its  in- 
ternal surface  flat  cells  with  oval  and  prominent  nuclei.  The  hyaline 
membrane  is  not  always  preserved  in  interstitial  nephritis  ;  frequently 
the  wall  of  the  cavity  is  formed  by  the  neighboring  connective  tissue. 
This  occurs  where  the  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  is  most 
abundant. 

The  arterial  tuft  of  the  glomerulus  is  distorted  ;  its  vascular  loops  are 
united  by  a  thick  connective  tissue  containing  cellular  elements.  It 
gradually  atrophies,  and  represents  at  times  an  almost  homogeneous 
mass,  irregular  at  the  periphery,  and  in  which  the  vessels  cannot  always 
be  recognized.  As  the  atrophy  increases,  the  vascular  tuft  contains  less 
embryonic  elements  ;  it  consists  mainly  of  a  few  stellate  cells  in  a  mass 
of  fibrous  tissue.  Upon  the  surface  of  this  mass  which  represents  the 
glomerulus,  and  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane  of  the 
glomerulus,  there  exist  granular  cells  containing  some  fatty  or  calcareous 
granules.  Frequently  the  entire  cavity  of  the  capsule  is  distended  and 
filled  with  granules  of  this  nature. 

The  whole  of  the  glomerulus  now  appears,  to  the  unaided  eye,  as  a 
small,  yellow  or  gray,  and  opaque  point ;  to  the  microscope,  as  a  small, 
round,  dark,  and  opaque  mass,  which  effervesces  upon  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid. 

Almost  all  the  glomeruli  are  more  or  less  altered,  and  the  tubules 
proceeding  from  them  undergo  an  analogous  ati'ophy,  while  the  connec- 
tive tissue  surrounding  them  is  notably  thickened  by  the  formation  of 
cells  and  connective  tissue  fibres.  The  shrinking  and  even  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  convoluted  tubules  near  the  glomeruli,  in  the  peripheral 
zone  of  the  granulations,  causes  the  latter  to  come  almost  in  contact  one 
with  the  other. 

Sometimes  glomeruli  are  seen,  the  vessels  of  which  are  atrophied, 
while  the  capsular  cavity  is  filled  by  a  colloid  substance.  These  are 
colloid  cysts  developed  in  a  glomerulus.  In  these  cysts  there  still  re- 
main, upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsule  and  upon  the  surface  of 
the  vascular  tuft,  a  few  flat  cells. 

The  tubules,  which  retain  their  normal  diameter  in  the  centre  of  the 
granulations,  contain  normal  cells,  or  fatty,  granular,  or  colloid  cells, 
and  their  central  lumen  incloses  hyaline  or  colloid  casts.  At  other 
times  they  contain  numerous  blood  corpuscles.  In  tlie  first  case,  the 
centre  of  the  granulation  is  semi-transparent;  in  the  second,  it  is  opaque 
and  yellow  or  red.  In  the  atrophied  tubules  the  cells  are  small,  they 
have  lost  the  characters  of  secreting  cells,  and  they  are  also  somewhat 
granular.  Generally  some  of  the  cells  of  the  tubules  are  filled  with 
blood  pigment,  and,  with  a  low  power,  give  a  characteristic  yellowish- 
brown  color.     The  membranous  sheaths  of  the  tubules  are  normal  at  the 
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centre  of  the  granulations.  In  the  atrophied  tubules  the  membrane  is  at 
times  absent  or  blended  with  the  neighboring  cormective  tissue,  or  it  may 
be  thicker  than  in  the  normal  state. 


Fig.  320. 


Tntei'stitial  nephritis.  A  very  advanced  Btage  of  the  process.  Showing  the  large  amount  of  fibrous 
tissue  between  the  tubes  of  the  corte-x;,  and  the  extensive  atropby  of  the  tubes.  The  degenerated 
epithelium  which  was  contained  in  some  of  the  tubes  has  fallen  out  in  the  preparation  of  the 
section.     X '^O-     {Green.) 

The  Malpighian  pyramids  do  not  present  such  marked  lesions  ;  the 
atrophy  of  Henle's  loops  and  of  the  collecting  tubules,  and  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  connective  tissue,  are  not  so  great.  At  times  there  are  found, 
as  in  the  cortical  substance,  numerous  hyaline  casts  which  more  or  less 
fill  the  collecting  tubes  and  loops  of  Henle. 

Fig.  321. 


Section  of  kiduey  ia  an  advanced  stage  of  interstitial  nephritis,  w.  Connective  tissue  formed  of 
fibres  and  flat  cells,  h.  Section  of  an  atrophied  uriniferous  tube  coniaiuing-  in  its  lumen  a  colloid 
cast.  6.  A  uriniferous  tube  lined  with  flattened  epithelium,  and  also  containing  a  colloid  cast.  g. 
Uriniferous  tube.  c.  Flat  cells  lining  a  cyst  formed  by  a  dilated  tubule  which  contains  a  colloid 
substancp,  d^  with  concentric  layers  and  a  central  granular  mass,/,  consisting  of  granules  of  hajma- 
tin.    -D.  Bloodvessel.    X  200. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  interstitial  nephritis  there  is  seen,  as 
ahove  mentioned,  a  homogeneous  semi-transparent  tissue.     Examination 
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with  the  microscope  shows  only  atrophied  glomeruli,  many  of  which 
have  no  characteristics  by  which  they  can  be  recognized,  some  cysts, 
seen  only  with  the  microscope,  and  a  few  uriniferous  tubules  containing 
colloid  casts. 

The  glomeruli  are  reduced  to  small  spherical  balls  of  fibrous  tissue  ; 
the  microscopic  cysts  are  at  times  so  close  together,  that  a  section 
through  the  surface  of  the  kidney  shows  them  covering  the  surface  as 
small  clusters  in  contact  one  with  the  other.  They  are  filled  with  a 
yellowish  or  colorless  refracting  colloid  substance.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly developed  from  the  uriniferous  tubules.  By  the  sides  of  these  cysts 
are  seen  sections  of  greatly  atrophied  uriniferous  tubules  filled  with 
colloid  casts.  The  cysts  frequently  contain  in  their  centre  a  colloid  or 
granular  cast ;  and  by  examining  a  section,  not  too  thin,  and  varying 
the  focus,  the  casts  in  the  interior  of  the  cysts  are  seen  to  extend  into 
a  uriniferous  tubule.     (Fig.  321.) 

The  atrophied  uriniferous  tubules  and  the  cysts  which  remain  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  connective  tissue  have  a  very  similar  structure.  In 
transverse  sections  very  narrow  tubules  are  seen  with  a  thin  hyaline 
membrane,  upon  the  inside  of  which  is  found  attached  a  single  layer  of 
cubical  or  pyramidal  cells,  provided  with  a 
round    or   oval    nucleus  which    is  colored    by  Fig.  322. 

carmine.  In  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  there 
almost  always  exists  a  colloid  cast.  (Kg- 
322.) 

The  colloid  cysts  have  the  same  structure. 
There   is  found  a  hyaline  membrane  applied 

against  the  connective  tissue  which  has  grown  

thick  aroimd  it.  In  this  tissue,  the  cellular  conoiddegeuem^aof  theepi- 
elements  are  flattened  and  placed  in  the  direc-  theiiai  ceiis  of  a  uriniferous  tu- 
tion  of  the  fibres,  following  the  concentric  form  ijuiem  interstitial  nephritis,  a. 
of  the  capsiile  of  the  cyst.     Upon  the  interior     connective  tissue    i.  Epithelial 

„  1  1     "^  I  ■  lining  ot    the   lube.      c.  Colloid 

01  this  capsular  membrane  there  is  seen  a  com-     eei.s.   e.  Coiioid  cast  with  cou- 
plete  lining  of  cubical  cells  in  the  small  cysts,     centric  layers,   x  s**- 
and  in  the  more  distended  cysts  the  cells  are 

slightly  flattened,  but  in  both  always  containing  a  nucleus.  Within  this 
first  layer  one  or  two  other  layers  are  seen  in  which  the  cells  have  no 
nucleus,  are  spherical,  transparent,  and  are  transformed  into  small  round 
masses  of  colloid  substance.  We  think  it  is  by  the  fusion  of  these  ele- 
ments that  the  colloid  substance  filling  the  cyst  is  formed.  This  substance 
is  sometimes  homogeneous,  sometimes  granular,  or  it  forms  sliglitly  yel- 
low, refracting,  transparent,  concentric  layers  (<i,/,  fig.  342,  fig.  343). 
Acetic  acid  swells  the  mass,  causing  the  concentric  circles  to  disappear. 
In  the  centre  there  is  seen  either  a  true  colloid  cast — older,  more  re- 
fracting, and  yellower  than  the  peripheral  layers — or  a  small  collection 
of  yellow  granules  which  are  derived  very  probably  from  altered  red 
blood  corpuscles.  This  description  warrants  the  belief  that,  after  the 
inflammatory  destruction  of  the  normal  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules, 
there  are  developed  cells,  not  having  the  characters  of  secreting  cells, 
but  assuming  the  cubical  or  flat  form ;  and  that  these  cells  undergo  col- 
loid transformation  and  fuse  into  a  colloid  mass,  which  is  increased  by 
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the  deposit  of  successive  layers,  while  at  the  same  time  new  cells  at  the 
periphery  become  colloid.  In  this  conception  of  the  formation  of  the 
colloid  contents  of  the  cysts,  the  centre  and  central  layers  are  necessarily 
the  oldest  formed. 

These  cysts  are  not  always  constituted  by  the  distension  of  a  single 
tubule  ;  several  cysts  may  unite  to  form  one,  when  the  connective  tissue 
surrounding  several  tubules  develops  into  a  thick  envelope  common  to 
them  all. 

In  an  atrophied  kidney  we  once  observed  a  cyst,  nearly  one  centimetre 
in  diameter,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  tissue  filled  with  small  colloid 
cysts.  The  walls  of  the  large  cyst  were  formed  of  thick  layers  of  very 
dense  flat  lamellae  of  connective  tissue,  resembling  that  formed  in  the 
fibrous  thickenings  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen,  and  having  a  cartilagi- 
nous appearance.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  cyst  was  thickened  by  lime 
salts. 

By  teasing  and  tearing  the  renal  tissue  transformed  into  colloid  cysts, 
the  small  cysts  are  obtained  united  together  by  narrow  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue  resembling  a  string  of  beads.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  are 
developed  one  below  the  other  in  the  course  of  the  same  uriniferous 
tubule,  but  the  fibrous  tissue  uniting  them  does  not  always  have  the  cha- 
racters which  belong  to  an  atrophied  tubule. 

Frequently,  in  granular  and  atrophied  kidneys,  there  are  found  small 
concretions  of  the  urates ;  they  are  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  pyra- 
mids rather  than  in  the  cortex.  The  white  concretions  are  characteristic 
of  gouty  nephritis,  and  are  formed  of  acicular  crystals  of  urate  of  soda. 

Fig.  323. 


Arteries  from  contracted  kidney  of  advanced  chronic  Briglit's  disease,  ft.  Longitudinai  section, 
showing  the  great  thickening  of  the  internal  longitudinal  and  external  circular  muscular  coat,  also 
of  the  enter  fibrous  coat.  &.  Transverse  section  of  anotlier  vessel  less  diseased.  Here  is  seen  ^he 
thickening  of  the  circular  muscular  and  external  fibrous  coat.    X  2U0,     {Green.) 

The  red  concretions  are  due  to  amorphous  urates.  Both  have  the  same 
location,  and  at  first  fill  either  the  collecting  tubules  of  the  Malpighian 
pyramid,  or  the  straight  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance.  The  deposit, 
continuing  to  increase,  invades  the  neigboring  connective  tissue,  and  the 
larger  concretions  include  a  group  of  adjacent  uriniferous  tubules  which 
are  filled  while  the  connective  tissue  is  at  the  same  time  infiltrated  by 
the  same  salts. 

The  vessels  in  this  variety  of  nephritis  constantly  experience  very  great 
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anatomical  changes.  To  the  unaided  eye,  the  arteries  are  seen  mani- 
festly thickened  and  rigid,  not  collapsing  when  a  transverse  section  is 
made,  generally  tortuous  if  the  section  is  longitudinal.  These  lesions 
have  been  pointed  out  and  known  for  a  long  time,  but  within  the  past  few 
years  they  have  been  the  subject  of  discussions  among  several  English 
writers.  Johnson  refers  the  induration  of  the  arterial  walls  to  a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  coat,  while  Gull  and  Sutton  regard  it  as  a  deposit 
of  a  hyaline  fibroid  or  hyaline  granular  mass  infiltrating  the  walls  of  the 
arterioles  and  capillaries.  We  cannot  accept  the  opinion  of  either,  for, 
in  the  cases  we  have  seen,  the  arteries  were  only  aifected  by  chronic 
arteritis.  When  thin  sections  are  examined  with  low  power,  the  arterioles 
show  their  wall  thick  and  rigid,  presenting  in  their  external  and  middle 
portions  a  dark  coloration  due  to  the  great  abundance  of  elastic  fibres. 
The  external  and  middle  coats  possess  the  numerous  cellular  elements 
seen  in  arterial  sclerosis,  and  there  is  usually  also  an  endarteritis 
characterized  by  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  included  between  the  last 
elastic  lamina  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  vessel.  The  calibre  of  the 
arterioles  is  diminished ;  at  the  same  time  their  wall  is  thickened  by 
chronic  inflammation.  The  wall  of  the  capillaries  returns  to  the  embryonic 
state,  and  the  veins  are  attacked  with  chronic  phlebitis. 

Such  are  the  anatomical  characters  of  this  disease,  which  is  slowly 
developed,  is  accompanied  with  variable  and  slight  albuminuria,  with  the 
voiding  of  large  quantities  of  urine,  with  little  or  no  oedema,  and  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  occasioned  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  circulation  in  the  kidneys  and  a  consequently  increased 
pressure  in  the  aorta.  In  all  the  cases  of  atrophied  kidneys  that  we  have 
examined,  we  have  always  seen  in  some  of  the  tubules  less  atrophy  than 
in  others,  and  a  granular  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  similar 
to  that  observed  in  parenchymatous  nephritis.  Consequently  in  these 
two  varieties  of  albuminous  nephritis  there  is  an  alteration  of  the  renal 
epithelium  common  to  both.  To  distinguish  between  interstitial  nephritis 
and  parenchymatous  nephritis  (large  white  kidney),  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  latter,  the  connective  tissue  is  normal,  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubules  is  primarily  granulo-fatty,  and  the  surface  of  the  organ  is 
smooth.  The  symptoms  differ  also,  for  in  the  latter  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  more  rapid,  the  albuminuria  is  very  abundant,  the  quantity  of 
urine  is  less  than  normal,  and  the  oedema  is  always  very  decided. 

The  preceding  facts  appear  to  be  well  established,  and  the  two  distinct 
groups  of  symptoms  correspond  with  two  well-established  distinct  lesions. 
But  before  concluding  from  these  syndromes  two  distinct  diseases,  or 
even  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  same  (Bright's)  disease,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  certain  that  the  granular  contracting  kidney  never  begins  in  paren- 
chymatous nephritis.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  question  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  certainly  established.  The  last  stages  of  interstitial  nephritis, 
the  atrophy,  the  fibrous  thickening,  etc.,  are  well  characterized;  but 
what  changes  does  the  kidney  undergo  previous  to  these  stages  ?  This 
is  difficult  to  understand  from  the  descriptions  of  autopsies  given  by 
writers.  There  is  only  seen  at  autopsies  one  anatomical  phase  of  the 
disease,  and  it  cannot  always  be  said  what  were  the  preceding  changes 
or  what  will  be  those  which  follow.    The  first  stages  of  granular  contract- 
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ing  kidney  given  by  writers  are,  especially:  1st,  congestion,  accompanied 
by  a  slight  hypertrophy  and  induration  of  the  organ,  a  lesion  common  to 
both,  and  we  will  not  consider  it;  2d,  congestion  and  infiltration  of  the 
cellular  tissue  and  lymphatic  spaces  by  white  blood  corpuscles  or  embry- 
onic cells.  This  is  observed  in  scarlatina,  where  the  epithelium  of  the 
tubules  is  fatty  granular,  while  the  cellular  tissue  is  inflamed,  although 
atrophied  intestinal  nephritis  may  not  be  the  consequence;  3d,  there 
is  a  fibrous  organization  of  the  connective  tissue  ;  the  autopsies  cited  as 
belonging  to  this  stage,  showed  the  induration  of  the  kidney  of  cardiac 
diseases.  In  this  case  the  connective  tissue  is  thickened,  and  organ- 
ized as  a  consequence  of  the  blood  stasis  in  the  kidney.  But  is  this 
lesion  one  of  those  which  may  be  followed  by  the  atrophied  and  granular 
kidney  of  Bright's  disease  ?  We  doubt  it,  since,  in  nearly  every  autopsy  of 
cardiac  lesions  there  is  found  this  cyanotic  induration  of  the  kidney,  which 
evidently  has  existed  a  long  time,  while  the  atrophied  and  granular  kid- 
ney is  relatively  rare  as  a  direct  result  of  a  heart  aifection.  But  in 
acknowledging  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  established  lesions  corre- 
sponding to  symptoms  in  the  group  of  albuminous  nephritic  diseases,  we 
will  not  venture  to  say,  that  granular  interstitial  nephritis  never  follows 
an  initial  parenchymatous  nephritis.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  difference 
in  the  types  of  albuminous  nephritis  depends  especially  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  producing  cause  and  of  the  lesions  which  are  the  consequence  of  it. 
For  example,  as  the  result  of  cold,  there  is  produced  an  albuminuria 
which  develops  quickly  and  terminates  in  death.  At  the  autopsy  there 
is  found  a  large  white  and  smooth  kidney;  the  intensity  of  the  lesion  has 
killed  the  patient.  Would  this  same  kidney  later  have  been  atrojjhied, 
if  the  patient  had  lived  long  enough  ?  The  pathologist  who  would  judge 
without  having  before  his  mind  the  evolution  of  the  lesions,  would  very 
certainly  separate  the  recent  infarction  of  the  kidney,  which  is  prominent, 
red,  or  yellow,  and  the  chronic  infarctus  which  is  represented  by  a  de- 
pressed and  fibrous  cicatrix. 

When  the  exciting  cause  is  slow  in  its  action,  for  example  alcoholism, 
we  may  have  either  a  smooth  kidney  or  an  atrophied  and  granular  kid- 
ney ;  the  lesions  being  limited,  and  slower  in  their  changes,  the  connec- 
tive tissue  is  irritated  at  the  same  time  as  the  cells  of  the  tubule.  When 
the  cause  is  constitutional  and  very  slowly  developed,  as  gout,  the  lesions 
will  be  limited,  and  at  first  not  very  intense,  and  a  typical  granular  con- 
tracting kidney  will  be  found  at  the  autopsy.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  always  occurs,  in  every  case  of  albuminous  nephritis,  a 
greater  or  lesser  change  in  the  renal  epithelium;  when  it  is  questionable 
if  the  lesion  of  the  tubules  is  primary  or  secondary,  Ave  do  not  believe  an 
answer  can  be  arrived  at,  except  in  the  two  extremes  of  these  varieties 
of  Bright's  disease. 

The  kidney  may  be  attacked  with  interstitial  nephritis  at  the  same 
time  that  the  liver  is  affected  with  cirrhosis.  Such  a  complication  is  not 
rare  in  alcoholism  and  gout.  The  English  writers  insist  upon  this  coin- 
cidence ;  it  is  probably  more  common  with  them  than  upon  the  continent. 
Grainger  Stewart  observed  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  fifteen  times  in  a  hun- 
dred cases  of  interstitial  nephritis,  and  Dickinson  once  in  seven.  Charcot 
in  citing  these  cases  reports  that  in  five  or  six  cases  of  interstitial  pneu- 
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monia  (fibroid  phthisis  of  Sutton)  he  has  twice  seen  interstitial  nephritis 
■with  albuminuria. 

E.  Non-albuminous  Interstitial  Nephritis. — General  or  partial 
interstitial  nephritis  is  frequently  seen  without  albuminuria,  which  is 
evidence  that  an  inflammatory  lesion  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
kidney  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine. 

General  interstitial  nephritis  without  albuminuria  is  observed  in  the 
senile  state  with  chronic  arteritis,  and  in  chronic  calculous  pyelo- 
nephritis. 

In  senile  cachexia  w'th  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  more  or  less  general, 
the  kidneys  are  usually  hard  and  small  ;  their  capsule  is  more  adherent 
than  in  the  normal  state  ;  their  surface  is  finely  granular;  sometimes  it 
presents  infarcti  in  dififerent  stages  of  evolution  ;  the  cortical  substance 
is  atrophied  and  pale,  while  the  medullary  substance  is  congested  and 
nearly  normal  in  amount.  The  renal  arteries  are  sclerosed  and  hard,  as 
in  interstitial  nephritis.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  cortical  substance  is  seen  a  little  thickened;  a  few  groups  oi 
glomeruli  are  sclerosed  and  atrophied  as  in  the  preceding  lesion ;  there  is 
an  interstitial  nephritis,  but  it  is  chronic,  not  very  intense,  and  the  tubules 
are  generally  normal.  There  is  no  albumen  in  the  urine.  In  calculous 
pyelo-nephritis,  the  atrophy  of  the  cortical  substance  is  still  more  marked  ; 
the  inflammation  of  the  tissue  of  the  capsule  and  neighboring  organ  is 
such,  that  there  may  occur  a  peri-nephritis,  either  acute  and  purulent  or 
chronic,  with  the  new  formation  of  connective  tissue.  The  surrounding 
cellular  adipose  tissue  may  adhere  so  intimately  to  the  capsule,  that  the 
w'hole  forms  a  single  mass,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  kidney  is  found 
almost  completely  atrophied,  compressed  from  without  inwards  by  this 
chronic  inflammation,  and  from  within  outwards  by  distension  of  the  pelvis 
and  calyces  filled  with  calculi  and  pus.  A  microscopical  examination  of 
these  kidneys  shows  the  vessels  sclerosed,  and  the  renal  connective  tissue 
dense  and  thicker  than  normal.  The  uriniferous  tubules  and  glomeruli  are 
very  much  atrophied ;  the  latter  are  transformed  into  small  fibroid  masses, 
as  in  granular  interstitial  nephritis  of  Bright's  disease.  The  most  ex- 
treme degree  of  atrophy  of  the  kidney  is  seen  in  some  cases  of  pyelitis 
and  calculous  hydro-nephrosis,  in  which  the  entire  renal  substance  sim- 
ply forms  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  while  the  pelvis  and  calyces  are  enor- 
mously dilated.  These  varieties  of  very  chronic  and  atrophied  inter- 
stitial nephritis  by  their  causes,  by  their  lesions,  by  their  symptoms,  and 
especially  by  the  absence  of  albuminuria  are  very  far  removed  from 
those  forms  which  are  included  in  Bright's  disease. 

In  interstitial  nephritis  without  albuminuria,  the  tubules  contain 
neither  hyaline  nor  colloid  casts ;  the  epithelial  cells  are  seldom  fatty 
degenerated,  and  do  not  exhibit  colloid  degeneration  so  frequently  as  in 
albuminous  interstitial  nephritis. 

Partial  interstitial  nephritis  is  seen  surrounding  most  tumors,  and 

especially  those  of  a  connective  tissue  type.     For  example,  around  gum- 

mata,  the  tissue  of  the  gumma,  which  is  primarily  developed  from  the 

fixed  elements  of  the  renal  connective  tissue,  extends  from  the  tumor  as 
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thick  partitions  -which  separate  the  tubules  and  glomeruli.  Again,  tuber- 
culous granulations  of  the  kidney  are,  at  their  beginning,  only  a  collec- 
tion of  embryonic  corpuscles  arranged  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
kidney — elements  which,  accumulating,  occasion  atrophy  and  granulo- 
fatty  destruction  of  the  cells  of  the  tubules,  and  disappearance  of  the 
latter.  Around  tubercular  granulations,  the  renal  connective  tissue  septa 
are  thickened  by  an  infiltration  of  similar  embryonic  or  lymph  corpuscles. 

Small  fibrous  tumors  (fibromata)  are  rarely  found  in  the  human  kid- 
ney, but  they  are  more  frequent  in  the  dog. 

Contracted  cicatrices,  which  are  characterized  by  considerable  depres- 
sion of  the  cortical  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  which  follow  old  infarcti 
occasioned  by  an  embolus  or  thrombus  or  by  atherolna  of  a  renal  arteriole, 
are  very  distinct  examples  of  partial  interstitial  nephritis.  In  this  case, 
after  all  the  elements  within  the  infarctus  have  become  degenerated  and 
absorbed,  a  true  fibrous  cicatrix  takes  their  place. 

Suppurative  Nephkitis. — There  are  two  forms  of  suppuration  of  the 
kidney  ;  it  may  be  diffuse  or  in  the  form  of  metastatic  abscess. 

1st.  Diffuse  Suppuration. — This  occurs  after  contusions,  traumatisms, 
inflammations  extending  along  the  tissue  of  the  excretory  ducts,  caused 
by  calculi  of  the  pelvis  or  ureters,  retention  of  urine,  in  uterine  carci- 
noma, during  the  course  of  spinal  disease,  etc.  The  lesion  varies  in 
extent,  it  may  affect  one  or  both  kidneys. 

The  organ  is  at  first  congested  and  swollen,  a  considerable  amount  of 
blood  escapes  upon  making  a  section  of  the  kidney  ;  by  washing,  the 
redness  generally  diminishes,  but  true  ecchymoses  remain,  either  as  red 
or  as  slate  colored  spots,  due  to  blood  extravasations  into  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  kidney,  into  the  capsule  of  the  glomerulus  and  into  the 
uriniferous  tubules.  In  corresponding  points,  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
kidney  is  deeply  injected,  presenting  vascular  arborescences,  and  even 
red  or  slate  colored  ecchymoses.  When  there  is  found  such  a  decided 
congestion  of  the  kidney  at  autopsies,  there  is  usually  at  the  same  point 
a  collection  of  pus,  either  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  abscesses,  or  of 
purulent  collections  within  the  pre-existing  cavity  of  a  renal  cyst.  Fre- 
quently the  suppuration  is  an  acute  condition  complicating  a  chronic 
lesion  of  the  kidney,  especially  a  calculous  affection  or  retention  of  urine. 

Tlie  general  shape  of  the  kidney  is  retained;  it  is  increased  in  size, 
and  it  may  be  completely  infiltrated  with  pus ;  when  the  capsule  is  removed 
the  surface  appears  yellow  and  opaque.  The  cut  surface  also  is  yellow 
and  opaque;  upon  pressure,  a  thick  pus  exudes.  After  washing  the 
surface  of  a  section,  the  renal  tissue  is  seen  infiltrated  with  pus  and  is 
very  friable.  A  microscopic  examination  of  a  thin  section  shows  the 
pus  corpuscles  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  tubules  of 
the  kidney.  The  puriform  infiltration  most  frequently  aff'ects  the  cortical 
substance. 

2d.  Suppuration  in  Foci. — At  some  autopsies,  pus  is  seen  collected 
into  small  and  disseminated  foci,  and  care  must  be  exercised  in  discrimi- 
nating them  from  metastatic  abscesses.  When  these  abscesses  are  recent, 
they  contain  a  thick  yellowish  pus  ;  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  formed  by  the 
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intensely  congested  renal  tissue.  When  the  foci  are  chronic,  the  pus  is 
more  or  less  decomposed,  thickened  by  the  presence  of  calcareous  salts, 
or  it  is  serous  and  fetid.  The  sac  may  consist  of  a  true  membrane  of 
connective  tissue.  In  kidneys  -which  are  the  seat  of  these  chronic  foci, 
there  are  almost  always  found  other  lesions,  as  partial  atrophy,  irregu- 
larities of  the  surface,  cysts,  etc.     It  is  possible  that  these  purulent  foci 

Fig.  324. 
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Surgical  kidney.  At  the  lower  partof  the  figure  is  seen  the  cellnlarinfiltration  of  the  intertubdlar 
tissue,  and  the  blocking  of  the  tubes  with  epithelium  and  leucocytes.  At  the  upper  part,  there  is 
the  commencing  formation  of  an  abscess.     X  ^^0.    [Green.) 


may,  after  the  absorption  of  the  pus,  give  place  to  serous  cysts;  but  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  kidneys  in  which  serous 
cysts  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  one  or  more  of  the  cysts  may  become 
filled  with  a  turbid  puriform  fluid.  This  occurs  in  retention  of  urine 
followed  by  an  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

A  very  frequent  error  consists  in  mistaking  a  distension  of  the  pelvis 
and  calyces  by  pus  for  one  or  more  abscesses  of  the  kidney.  The  dis- 
tension of  the  pelvis  and  ureter  may  secondarily  occasion  an  atrophy 
of  the  entire  kidney,  whose  substance  then  forms  the  wall  of  a  sac  filled 
with  pus.  When  abscesses  of  the  kidney  are  very  large,  they  are  gene- 
rally connected  with  a  suppuration  of  the  pelvis.  True  abscesses  in  the 
kidney  are,  however,  quite  frequent  in  suppurating  pyelitis,  Avhich  is  an 
occasional  cause  of  nephritis. 

The  suppurating  foci  of  the  kidney  have  variable  terminations.  When 
only  the  apex  of  the  pyramids  is  involved,  the  foci  may  ulcerate  and  form 
irregular  ulcers,  which  freely  discharge  into  the  pelvis.  Cysts  or  cica- 
trices, followed  generally  by  atrophy  with  a  condensation  of  the  organ, 
are  the  consequences  of  small  abscesses  which  have  healed. 

Large  abscesses  of  the  kidney  may  open :  a,  into  the  pelvis  and  be 
evacuated  with  the  urine,  a  comparatively  favorable  termination;  b,  into 
a  portion  of  the  intestines ;   e,  upon  the  exterior,  passing  through  the 
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abdominal  walls,  especially  in  the  lumbar  region;  d,  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  causing  a  peritonitis  rapidly  fatal;  e,  through  the  diaphragm,  into 
the  lungs,  and  bronchi.  Rayer  saw  a  case  in  which  the  liver  was  ulcer- 
ated and  formed  the  wall  of  an  abscess,  which  involved  both  the  liver 
and  the  kidney.  A  splenic  abscess,  communicating  with  a  purulent  sac 
in  the  kidney,  has  been  reported. 

In  several  cases  suppurating  nephritis  seems  to  have  terminated  by  a 
true  gangrene  of  the  kidney;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  post- 
mortem decomposition  of  the  kidney  is  very  rapid,  and  ought  not  be  con- 
founded Avith  gangrene. 

3d.  Metastatic^  Abscesses.- — -These  are  usually  found  with  analogous 
lesions  of  the  lungs,  liver,  etc. ;  but  they  may  occur  solely  in  the  kidney, 
as  often  happens  in  aifections  of  the  geni to-urinary  passages,  and  some- 
times in  typhoid  fever. 

They  can  usually  be  studied  in  different  stages  of  development  in  the 
same  kidney,  especially  when  they  are  recent.  After  removing  the 
fibrous  capsule,  there  are  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney  small, 
circular,  miliary,  prominent  agglomerations,  some  deep  red,  others  white 
or  yellow  in  their  centre  or  throughout  their  whole  mass — the  latter 
being  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  congestion.  The  small  foci  are  best  for 
studying  under  the  microscope  the  beginning  of  the  suppuration.  A  sec- 
tion passing  through  the  midst  of  an  agglomeration  of  small  miliary  foci 
demonstrates  that  they  extend  into  the  cortical  and  medullary  substance, 
assuming  an  arrangement  which  recalls  the  distribution  of  a  renal  arte- 
riole, or,  better,  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  These  agglomerations  of 
small  abscesses  have  in  general  the  shape  of  a  cone  with  the  base  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  kidney. 

We  class  metastatic  abscesses  with  the  parasitic  nephritis,  described 
by  Klebs,  because  the  most  recent  writers  upon  purulent  infection  consider 
that  the  bacteria  come  from  a  sanious  suppurating  foctis  instead  of 
being  conveyed  by  the  blood,  as  occurs  in  purulent  infection  ;  the  small 
algje  and  spores  pass  along  the  urinary  passages  in  this  form  of  nephritis. 
Starting  from  the  bladder  or  pelvis,  the  infecting  particles  ascend  into  the 
cortical  substance  by  way  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  Their  presence 
occasions  irritation,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  the 
escape  of  lymph  cells  either  into  the  uriniferous  tubules  or  into  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  kidney.  The  abscesses  which  are  the  result  of  this 
inflammation  have  the  same  seat  and  shape  as  metastatic  abscesses. 

We  readily  acknowledge  that,  among  the  many  causes  of  metastatic 
abscesses  of  the  kidney,  the  presence  of  parasites  coming  from  the  bladder 
in  catarrh  of  its  mucous  membrane,  or  carried  by  the  blood  in  infectious 
diseases,  may  be  recognized  as  one. 

The  hyaline  casts  in  parasitic  nephritis,  represented  by  Klebs,  and 
observed  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  present  upon  their  surface  spores 
and  parasitic  algaB.  The  great  abundance  of  bacteria  adhering  to  the 
casts  coming  from  the  kidney  would  suggest  that  they  are  formed  in  the 
kidney  during  life,  and  that  they  are  not  deposited  at  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  the  hyaline  casts  into  the  bladder. 
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Pyelo-nephritis. — There  are  many  varieties  of  pyelo-nephritis,  be- 
tween a  superficial  and  temporary  catarrhal  pyelo-nephritis,  such  as  seen 
after  vesication  by  cantharides  and  a  suppurative  pyelo-nephritis,  or  a 
chronic  pyelitis  caused  by  the  existence  of  calculi  found  in  the  pelvis, 
calyces,  ureters,  and  kidneys. 

Catarrhal  pyelo-nephritis  is  characterized  by  a  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  excretory  passages  of  the  urine,  by  a  desquamation 
and  very  abundant  formation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  and  by  a  notable  thickening  of  this  membrane. 
The  urine  contained  in  the  pelvis  holds  in  suspension  desquamated  epi- 
thelial cells  and  lymph  cells.  The  collecting  and  straight  tubules  of  the 
pyramids  participate  in  the  inflammation. 

When  the  lesion  is  more  intense,  the  fluid  exuded  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  contains  fibrin  which  coagulates  and  forms  a  mem- 
brane or  fibrinous  patches  upon  the  surface  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces 
(^pseudo-membranous  pyelitis).  These  cavities  are  now  dilated  to  a 
varying  extent. 

Acute  purulent  pyelitis  may  be  met  with  during  the  course  of  chronic 
diseases  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  hastening  their  fatal  termination. 
It  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  uterine  cancer  when  the  ureter  and 
bladder  are  invaded,  and  in  purulent  infections.  The  amount  of  pus 
accumulated  in  the  pelvis,  when  there  exists  an  obstacle  to  the  escape 
of  the  urine,  may  be  considerable.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  infiltrated  with  lymph  cells.  If  the  disease  has  lasted  for 
some  time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  is  irregular,  and  its  sur- 
face presents  small  vascular  granulations,  formed  of  embryonic  tissue  and 
villi,  which  float,  when  examined,  under  water. 

The  apices  of  the  pyramids  also  suppurate,  and  ulcerate.  This  condi- 
tion is  usually  complicated  with  abscess  or  difluse  suppuration  of  the 
kidney. 

Chronic  purulent  pyelitis  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  considerable 
effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  causing  large  cystic  tumors  when  an 
obstruction  exists  in  the  ureter.  These  large  sacs  contain,  with  the  fluid 
pus,  ammoniacal  products,  inspissated  pus,  soft  white  calcareous  matter, 
and  calculi.  The  submucous  tissue  is  thickened,  and  the  tumor  contracts 
adhesions  with  the  surrounding  organs.  The  secreting  structure  of  the 
kidney  is  naturally  atrophied,  spread  out,  and  flattened,  so  as  to  form  the 
wall  of  the  cyst.  The  pyramids  are  always  flattened,  and  do  not  form 
elevations.  Notwithstanding  the  fibrous  thickening  of  the  wall,  the 
latter  may  ulcerate  and  cause  an  opening  either  into  the  intestine,  or  into 
the  lung  after  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  or  into  the  subperitoneal 
connective  tissue,  when  the  pus  appears  under  the  crural  arch.  Abscesses 
of  the  liver  may  be  developed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sac,  if  the  right 
kidney  is  the  one  affected.  Peritonitis  or  pleuritis  may  be  the  ultimate 
termination  of  the  disease. 

Calculous  pyelitis,  which  is  essentially  chronic,  is  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  calculi  in  the  pelvis,  calyces,  or  ureter.     Multiple  calculi  are 
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generally  small;  when  there  exists  a  single  calculus,  it  either  is  simple 
or  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several.  The  shape  of  the  calculi  is  that 
of  the  cavities  which  they  fill. 

These  calculi  are  most  frequently  composed  of  tiric  acid,  urates,  oxa- 
late of  limejammonio-magnesiumjDhosphate  or  phosphate  of  lime,  cystin, 
etc.     Sometimes  they  consist  of  several  substances. 

In  calculous  pyelitis  the  kidneys  are  always  affected  by  interstitial 
nephritis,  cysts,  very  marked  atrophy,  etc. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  is  also  always  much 
changed :  it  is  thickened,  fibrous,  infiltrated  upon  its  surface  with  calcareous 
salts  which  form  a  sort  of  superficial  incrustation,  or  it  may  be  ulcerated. 

From  the  effects  of  calculi,  or  any  other  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
urine,  there  may  be  developed  a  hydro-nephrods,  that  is,  an  accumu- 
lation of  urine  in  the  pelvis  and  considerable  distension  of  this  reservoir. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Kidney. — Tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  primary 
or  secondary.  Primary  tuberculosis  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ; 
it  may  afiect  one  or  both  organs,  but  one  always  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  other.  In  kidneys  but  little  altered,  whether  in  primary  or  secon- 
dary tuberculosis,  the  histological  structure  of  the  tubercle  can  be  best 
studied  where  the  granulations  are  miliary.  They  ordinarily  begin  in 
the  cortical  substance,  along  the  arterioles  which  separate  the  pyramids  of 
Ferrein,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney.  There  are  seen  along  the 
arterioles  of  the  cortical  substance,  longitudinal  rows  or  groups  of  tuber- 
culous granulations.  Each  of  these  fine  granulations  consists  of  a  portion 
of  changed  kidney  structure  ;  in  it  the  intertubular  cellulo-vascular  tissue 
is  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells.  The  epithelial  cells  of 
the  tubules  become  granulo-fatty,  and  the  tubules  are  compressed  by  the 
abundant  cell  formation  in  the  fibrous  partition  which  surrounds  them. 
The  centre  of  the  small  granulation  becomes  caseous.  Neighboring 
granulations  fuse  together,  forming  larger  masses,  which  are  usually  lo- 
cated at  the  union  of  the  cortical  with  the  medullary  substance.  For  a 
more  minute  description  of  tuberculosis  we  refer  to  part  first  (see  p.  112). 

Persons  who  die  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  always  pre- 
sent a  very  complex  morbid  condition  of  the  genito-urinary  organs.  The 
cortical  and  medullary  substances  are  the  seat  of  large  caseous  tuber- 
culous masses.  The  greater  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  kidney,  may 
be  invaded  by  this  new  formation.  The  pelvis  and  calyces  are  dilated 
and  filled  with  caseous  pus,  or  with  a  semi-fluid  pulp  containing  masses 
coming  from  the  destruction  and  elimination  of  the  ulcerated  parts  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids. 

When  the  distended  cavities  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  are  washed 
there  are  seen  upon  their  surface  elevated  tuberculous  granulations, 
either  discrete  or  forming  a  continuous  layer.  A  section  of  the  mucous 
membrane  shows  that  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  connective  tissue  is 
very  thick,  often  measuring  one  or  more  centimetres.  It  is  transformed 
into  an  embryonic  tissue,  in  which  exist  one  or  more  super-imposed  layers 
of  tuberculous  granulations.  The  mucous  membrane  so  altered  is  fre- 
quently ulcerated,  the  pus  and  the  detached  fragments,  which  are  the 
result  of  the  ulceration,  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 
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When  the  ureter  is  permeable,  the  urine  carries  away  the  products  of 
suppuration,  and  has  an  appearance  characteristic  of  renal  tuberculosis : 
it  is  intimately  mingled  with  caseous  pus  and  flaky  opaque  debris,  which 
are  deposited  in  a  thick  cloudy  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  W'hich 
it  is  received.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  there  are  found  lymph 
cells  loaded  with  fatty  granules,  a  few  blood  corpuscles,  and  debris  of  con- 
nective tissue  infiltrated  with  small  and  fatty  granular  cells.  The  urine 
contains  albumen,  as  does  all  purulent  urine  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
found it  with  ordinary  albuminous  urine,  which  is  clear,  and  contains 
numerous  hyaline  casts,  while  in  tuberculous  urine  tube  casts  are  almost 
always  absent;  if  they  do  exist,  they  are  few  in  number.  These  char- 
acters of  the  urine,  with  the  pain  and  renal  tumor,  afford  a  means  of 
diagnosis. 

The  ureter  is  generally  aff'ected  with  the  same  tuberculous  lesions  as  is 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis,  but  instead  of  being  dilated,  its  lumen 
is  frequently  contracted,  permitting  the  urine  to  pass  only  with  great 
difiiculty  ;  it  may  be  completely  obstructed. 

In  the  further  stages  of  renal  tuberculosis  most  of  the  lesions  of  chronic 
purulent  pyelo-nephritis  are  observed:  calcareous  incrustations  at  some 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis,  abscesses  of  the  kidney 
which  have  a  tendency  to  become  caseous,  a  tumor  varying  in  size  due 
to  the  distension  of  the  pelvis,  perforations  opening  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  intestine  in  consequence  of  tuberculous  ulcerations  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

In  man,  renal  tuberculosis  is  very  often  extended  to  all  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  urine  :  the  ureter,  the  bladder,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra.  The  granulations  are  seated  in  the  connective  tissue  of  these 
mucous  membranes,  under  the  epithelium,  and  deeper  in  the  submucous 
tissue.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  purule'nt  catarrh.  The  prostate,  the 
seminal  vesicles,  the  vas  deferens,  and  the,  testicles  are  also  sometimes 
rapidly  invaded  by  tuberculosis.  A  special  variety  of  tuberculosis 
limited  to  the  genito-urinary  organs  may  therefore  be  recognized.  In 
the  female  renal  tuberculosis  is  much  more  rare  ;  it  may  also  be  compli- 
cated with  granulations  of  the  bladder  and  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  uterus. 

Finally,  the  patients  usually  die  from  a  general  tuberculosis  in  the 
lungs  and  intestines. 

GuMMATA. — Grummata  of  the  kidney  very  seldom  occur.  The  kidney 
of  syphilitic  patients  may,  however,  be  affected  with  albuminous  nephritis 
and  amyloid  degeneration.  We  have  reported  a  marked  example  of 
gummata  of  the  kidney  occurring  in  connection  with  amyloid  change  of 
this  organ  and  with  gummata  of  the  liver.  The  gummata  of  the  kidney 
were  numerous,  twenty  in  number,  isolated  or  grouped,  varying  in  size 
from  a  hemp  seed  to  a  small  pea,  very  characteristic  to  the  unaided 
eye,  by  their  fibrous  density,  by  their  caseous  degeneration  and  by 
hardness.  They  were  all  located  in  the  cortical  substance.  Examined 
with  low  power,  they  were  transparent  at  the  periphery  and  opaque 
and  caseous  in  the  centre.     The  new  formation  consisted  of  embryonic 
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Fig.  325.  connective  tissue  developed  from  the  pre- 

existing fibrous  partitions  of  the  kidney. 
The  glomeruli  were  very  easily  recognized 
both  in  the  peripheral  fibrous  tissue,  and 
in  the  central  caseous  zone  of  the  tumor. 
In  the  peripheral  zone  the  new  embryonic 
connective  tissue  surrounded  the  still  visi- 
ble but  atrophied  uriniferous  tubules. 
The  tissue  of  the  gummata  did  not  differ 
from  that  of  similar  formations  seen  in  the 

The  peripheral  portion  of  a  grunimat-      liver  of  the  SamC  CaSe. 
ous  growth  in  the  kidney,  showing  the 
small-celled  granulation  tissue  in  the  mi  i  •  i 

intertubuiar  tissue.  X  ^00.  Lymph ADENOMA. —The    kidueys    may 

be  the  seat  of  secondary  formations  con- 
sisting of  adenoid  tissue.  These  small  tumors  do  not  differ  from  those 
seen  in  other  organs,  especially  in  the  liver.  They  are  developed 
in  the  connective  tissue.  Independent  of  these  tumors  there  exist 
cases  where  an  accumulation  of  white  blood  corpuscles  is  seen  in  the 
vessels  of  the  glomeruli,  in  the  capsule  of  the  glomeruli,  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  intertubuiar  connective  tissue,  and  between  the  fibres  of  the 
latter.  In  a  word,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  lymph  cells  in  all  the 
small  arterioles  of  the  glomeruli,  also  in  all  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
kidney,  and  a  diffused  infiltration  of  these  same  elements  into  the  cellular 
framework  of  the  organ.  At  the  same  time,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
tubules  undergo  a  granular  fatty  degeneration ;  the  lumen  of  the  tubules 
sometimes  contains  collections  of  lymph  cells,  or  hyaline  casts. 

Sarcoma. — We  know  of  only  two  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  kidney. 
These  cases  were  tumors  of  considerable  size,  occurring  in  young  chil- 
dren. The  centre  of  these  enormous  spherical  tumors  was  softened  in 
one  case ;  there  was  considerable  infiltration  of  blood  into  the  substance 
and  into  the  lacunje  of  the  sarcomatous  tissue.  The  renal  capsule  which 
everywhere  surrounded  the  tumor  was  thickened.  The  kidney  was 
flattened  upon  the  surface;  under  the  capsule,  at  some  points  it  showed 
to  the  unaided  eye  and  to  the  microscope  the  appearance  and  structure 
of  the  cortical  substance.  The  sarcoma  was  certainly  developed  in  the 
substance  of  the  pyramids,  at  the  point  of  union  with  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. The  central  part  was  soft  and  friable,  showing  all  the  characters 
of  round  celled  sarcoma,  with  vessels  having  embryonic  walls  in  one  of 
the  cases,  and  fascicular  (spindle-cell)  sarcoma  in  the  other.  In  both 
cases  the  development  of  the  sarcoma  could  be  followed  from  the  centre 
to  the  periphery.  In  the  fascicular  sarcoma  it  had  extended  into  the 
cortical  substance  along  the  course  of  the  arterioles.  The  circumference 
of  the  vessels  and  the  neighboring  connective  tissue  around  the  urinifer- 
ous tubules  exhibited  a  new  formation  of  round  or  elongated  cells,  with 
fusiform  nuclei,  interposed  between  the  fibres. 

In  the  second  tumor,  the  participation  of  the  cells  contained  within  the 
uriniferous  tubules,  in  the  formation  of  sarcomatous  tissue,  could  very 
easily  be  studied.  The  elements  of  the  tumor  were  developed  both  in 
the  connective  tissue  and  in  the  interior  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.    Upon 
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thin  sections  made  from  the  peripheral  portion  where  the  kidney  was  not 
destroyed,  uriniferous  tubules  could  be  seen  in  different  degrees  of  altera- 
tion, some  retaining  their  normal  size,  their  hyaline  membrane,  and  a 
single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  with  a  central  empty  lumen.  Alongside 
of  these  normal  tubules  others  were  seen  having  a  diameter  two  or  three 
times  enlarged,  or  even  more;  the  hyaline  membrane  could  still  be 
recognized  in  those  not  greatly  dilated,  but  it  was  wanting  in  the  much 
tubules.     In  the  first  the  epithelial  cells  formed  two  or  three 


enlarged 


Fig.  326. 


Section  across  four  altered  tubules  in  the  midst  of  sarcomatous  tissue.  Tlie  tubule  (a)  is  seen  only 
in  part.  Tbe  three  others  present  an  empty  lumen  (6,  d)  and  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells. 
The  intertubular  tissue  is  seen  to  consist  of  closely  crowded  spindle  cells.     X  200. 

superimposed  layers.  The  layers  of  newly-formed  cells  consisted  of  ele- 
ments smaller  than  normal ;  they  had  lost  the  characters  of  secreting 
cells  of  the  kidney,  having  only  an  oval  nucleus,  surrounded  with  a  small 
amount  of  protoplasm ;  it  was  necessary  to  add  acetic  acid  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  nucleus  from  the  protoplasm.  The  small  cells,  arranged  in 
thick  layers,  were  oval  or  elongated,  having  their  long  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  wall  of  the  tubule.  The  centre  of  the  tubule  showed  an  open 
lumen.  In  other  parts,  the  tubules  were  only  represented  by  large, 
irregular  spaces,  without  any  trace  of  a  hyaline  membrane  ;  these  spaces 
were  filled  with  round  nucleated  cells,  having  the  diameter  and  all  the 
characters  of  embryonic  cells. 

Both  the  normal  and  the  enlarged  tubules  were  separated  by  thick 
bands  of  a  tissue  composed  mostly  of  cells  generally  oval,  seated  in  a 
fibrillar  tissue  parallel  and  concentric  to  the  border  of  the  tubules,  the 
whole  constituting  a  tissue  very  characteristic  of  sarcoma.  The  periph- 
eral sarcomatous  tissue  of  the  small  uriniferous  tubules  was  relatively 
dense  and  close ;  but  where  the  tubules  were  enlarged,  and  filled  with 
round  cells,  the  surrounding  sarcomatous  tissue  was  much  more  friable. 
Its  cells  were  round,  and  its  fibrils  formed  a  much  looser  network. 
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These  two  cases  very  clearly  establish  the  existence  of  primary  sar- 
coma in  children.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  tumors  of  the 
kidney  in  children,  pubhshed  as  cancers,  may  have  been  sarcomata. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Kidney. — Renal  carcinoma  may  be  primary  or 
secondary.  The  latter  is  developed  in  nodules,  most  frequently  located 
in  the  cortical  substance  beneath  the  capsule,  and  has  the  structure  of  the 
primary  tumor. 

Primary  carcinoma  is  of  infrec|uent  occurrence.  Located  generally  in 
one  kidney,  the  tumor  may  constitute  any  of  the  varieties  of  carcinoma ; 
the  most  common  is  encephaloid,  especially  hematoid  carcinoma.  Colloid 
carcinoma  is  more  frequent  than  scirrhus.  The  invaded  kidney  enlarges 
to  a  varying  extent,  and  its  weight  may  be  four  or  five  times  greater  than 
normal.  The  shape  of  the  organ  is  generally  retained,  so  that  the  cortical 
and  medullary  portions  may  be  recognized  ;  yet  when  the  entire  kidney 
is  not  involved,  it  is  mostly  in  the  cortical  substance  that  the  lesion  ap- 
pears to  have  originated.  The  morbid  growth  is  diffuse  and  uniform, 
or  it  has  the  form  of  irregular  nodules,  separated  by  the  altered,  but 
still  recognizable  renal  parenchyma.  The  pelvis  and  calyces  are  invaded 
by  extension  of  the  tumor.  The  tissue  of  the  kidney,  alongside  of  the 
cancerous  nodules,  is  at  times  the  seat  of  a  fibrous  thickening  and  atro- 
phied interstitial  nephritis  ;  if  compressed  by  the  tumors  the  glomeruli 
undergo  the  same  atrophied  fibrous  transformation  as  in  interstitial 
nephritis.  At  other  times  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferoiis  tubules 
are  fatty  degenerated,  and  the  bloodvessels  are  greatly  congested.  Renal 
hemorrhages,  a  frequent  symptom  of  these  tumors,  occur  on  account  of 
this  extreme  congestion  of  the  renal  substance,  as  well  as  from  the  carci- 
nomatous new  formations  upon  the  surface  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces.  In 
portions  where  the  tumor  invades  the  normal  tissue  by  extension,  Wal- 
deyer  has  isolated  cylinders  of  epithelial  cells  growing  from  the  urinifer- 
ous  tubules,  and  extending  by  diverticulse.  Robin  had  indicated  the 
method  of  development  of  epithelioma  by  a  new  formation  of  renal  epi- 
thelium ;  but  he  confounded,  under  the  name  of  epitheliomata  of  the 
kidney,  not  only  carcinomata,  but  also  other  lesions  of  the  kidney,  par- 
ticularly Bright's  disease.  After  the  investigations  of  Waldeyer,  ob- 
servations published  by  Neumann  and  others,  have  confirmed  the  mode 
of  development  and  extension  of  the  tumor  by  budding  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  What  we  know  of  the  development  of 
tumors  in  glands,  and  what  we  have  described  relative  to  the  origin 
of  renal  sarcoma,  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  epithelial  cells,  as  well 
as  the  connective  tissue,  participate  in  the  development  and  extension  of 
carcinoma.  i 

The  structure  of  the  tumor  does  not  differ  from  the  descriptions  given 
of  the  several  varieties  of  carcinomata.  A  peculiarity  of  hasmatoid  en- 
cephaloid of  the  kidney  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  very  numerous, 
enormously  dilated  capillary  vessels.  The  renal  vein  is  sometimes  the 
seat  of  cancerous  thrombi,  which  may  extend  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Cysts. — Cysts  of  the  kidney  are  very  frequent,  and  their  varieties 
are  numerous.     Colloid  cysts  occurring  in  the  cortical  substance  durino- 
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advanced  interstitial  nephritis  have  already  been  considered.  Cysts  of 
the  same  nature  following  the  distension  and  filling  up  of  the  capsule  of 
the  glomeruli  by  the  same  colloid  material,  may  also  be  met  with  under 
the  same  circumstances,  but  they  are  not  so  frequent  as  the  preceding. 
Cysts  containing  fibrin  coagulated  and  laminated  upon  the  interior  of  the 
capsule  of  the  glomeruli  in  kidneys  greatly  congested  are  observed, 
where  there  has  been  primarily  an  escape  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
glomerulus.  In  Bright's  disease  cysts  may  form  by  dilatation  of  the 
tubules  in  the  medullary  substance.  The  histological  characters  of  these 
varieties  of  cysts  have  been  already  sufficiently  studied,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  describe  congenital  and  serous  cysts. 

Congenital  cysts  are  at  times  so  numerous  that  the  kidney  is  filled 
with  them  ;  their  size  and  that  of  the  organ  may  be  so  great  as  to  offer 
an  obstacle  to  the  delivery  of  the  child  ;  they  contain  a  clear  fluid,  which 
is  urine,  prevented  during  foetal  life  from  escaping  by  the  excretory  ducts. 
These  cysts  have  their  origin  in  the  glomeruli;  the  capsule  of  the, latter 
is  much  dilated,  the  vascular  tuft  is  atrophied,  and  flattened  against  the 
wall  of  the  cyst. 

Serous  cysts  frequently  occur  either  in  perfectly  normal  kidneys  or 
in  the  kidneys  of  old  persons,  especially  in  senile  atrophy  of  these  organs. 
They  contain  a  clear  fluid,  and  are  small  and  numerous,  or  larger  and 
fewer  in  number.  Their  mode  of  origin  and  development  is  more  difficult 
to  determine  than  in  the  preceding  variety  ;  they  may  be  surrounded  by 
perfectly  normal  renal  tissue,  and  in  them  there  is  no  trace  found  of  the 
atrophied  vascular  tuft  of  the  glomeruli  as  there  is  in  the  congenital 
cysts  ;  they  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  flat  epithelium.  It  is  probable 
that  they  are  developed  in  the  connective  tissue  by  the  enlargement  of  a 
lacunar  lymph  space  of  this  tissue. 

Dilated  calyces  which  penetrate  between  the  pyramids,  should  not  be 
taken  for  cysts  of  the  kidney. 

Ansioma. — There  are  found  in  the  kidneys  small  tumors  Constituted  by 
capillaries,  dilated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire  tumor  represents  an 
erectile  tissue,  with  cavities  filled  with  blood.  These  tamors  are  analo- 
gous to  similar  formations  seen  in  the  liver,  but  never  acquire  so  great  a 
size,  and  are  without  any  pathological  importance. 

Parasites. — In  Europe,  the  most  important  parasites  are  the  echi- 
nococci,  which,  however,  seldom  occur  in  the  kidney  ;  when  found  in  this 
organ,  they  resemble  both  in  structure  and  details  those  described  under 
the  liver.  Sometimes  they  break  into  the  pelvis.  A  very  few  cases 
have  been  reported  of  cysticerci  and  strongyli  existing  in  the  kidney  ; 
the  latter  live  in  the  pelvis. 

The  distoma  is  a  variety  of  renal  parasite  frequently  met  with  in 
Africa.  It  exists  in  the  embryonic  state  in  the  urinary  passages,  in  the 
urine,  and  in  the  renal  vein.  It  occasions  in  the  kidney  pyelo-nephritis, 
and  afterwards,  very  probably,  the  haematuria  endemic  in  that  country. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

EXCRETORY  URINARY  PASSAGES.     URETER.     BLADDER. 

URETHRA. 

Normal  Histology. — The  ureter  consists  of  a  peripheral  fibrous 
membrane,  of  a  muscular  layer  of  external  transverse  and  internal  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  and  of  a  mucous  membrane.  This  membrane  is  thin,  and 
destitute  of  glands  ;  its  epithelium  is  laminated,  the  deep  cells  are  small 
and'round,  the  middle  cylindrical  or  conical,  and  the  superficial  poly- 
gonal or  flat.  The  bladder  has  beneath  its  peritoneal  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue  muscular  fasciculi,  the  most  superficial  running  longitudinal,  and 
the  internal  having  a  transverse  or  circular  direction.  The  former  are 
partly  continuous  with  the  urachus.  The  latter  do  not  form  a  perfect 
layer,  the  fibres  interlacing  form  a  network,  which  causes  a  slight  uneven- 
ness  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  they  are 
continuous  with  the  internal  sphincter.  At  the  inferior  part  of  the  blad- 
der is  the  trigone,  bounded  in  front  by  the  urethra,  and  behind  by  the 
openings  of  the  ureters;  here  the  fibrous  connective  tissue  and  thick 
elastic  fibres,  which  exist  in  the  rugse  of  the  mucous  membrane,  also  have 
mingled  with  them  many  muscular  fibres.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  pink  in  color,  is  composed  of  epithelial  cells,  forming  several 
layers,  more  numerous  than  in  the  ureters ;  the  most  superficial  are  flat 
and  laminated,  the  deeper  cylindrical  or  conical  and  round.  At  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  towards  the  fundus  there  are  found  small,  pyriform, 
simple  or  aggregated  glands,  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium.  There  are 
no  papillae  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  red  and  vascular;  its  epithe- 
lium is  similar  to  that  of  the  bladder;  it  has,  both  in  males  and  in  females, 
numerous  large  glands,  the  glands  of  .Littre,  about  one  millimetre  in 
diameter ;  their  oblique  ducts  are  from  two  to  four  millimetres  long,  and 
are  lined  with  cylindrical  cells,  which  secrete  mucus.  The  submucous 
connective  tissue  forms  a  membrane  rich  in  elastic  fibres  ;  this  membrane, 
in  the  prostatic  portion,  is  intimately  united  to  the  prostate,  and  to  the 
cavernous  body  in  the  spongy  portion. 

Pathological  Histology. — Hypercemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  is  observed  in  certain  poisonings,  by  cantharides  for  ex- 
ample ;  it  also  exists  in  all  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  blad- 
der, whatever  may  be  the  cause.  In  old  persons,  in  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  or  as  a  consequence  of  tumors  of  the  neighboring  parts,  there 
are  seen  ecchymoses  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  at  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  and  especially  at  the  orifice  of  the  neck.  This  same  region 
of  the  bladder,  is,  in  some  persons,  the  seat  of  varicose  dilatations  of  the 
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veins,  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  abundant  and  repeated  hemorrhages. 
Haematuria,  however,  occurs  more  frequently  from  fungous  or  papillary 
tumors. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  caused  either  by  cantharides, 
or  by  an  extension  of  urethral  catarrh,  by  atony  of  the  bladder,  by  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra,  by  swelling  of  the  prostate,  by  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord,  by  calculi,  etc.,  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic  ;  it  presents  the  same 
histological  changes,  which  have  been  several  times  described  in  connection 
■with  catarrhs  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  presence  of  numerous 
lymph  cells  in  the  urine  gives  the  latter  a  milky  or  turbid  appearance, 
and  there  is  always  an  abundant  muco-purulent  deposit  in  it.  In  intense 
inflammation  limited  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  there  are  seen,  with  the 
unaided  eye,  small  prominent  vesicles,  resembling  small  pearls,  which 
contain  a  transparent  or  slightly  turbid,  or  muco-purulent  mucus,  they  are 
the  small  glands  distended  by  an  abundant  mucous  secretion.  These 
hypertrophied  glands  are  spherical  in  shape  and  from  one  to  two  milli- 
metres in  diameter;  they  are  located  either  in  'the  inferior  part  of  the 
trigone,  immediately  behind  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  or  in  a  circle 
around  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  mucous  membrane  suiTounding 
them  may  be  deeply  congested.  At  other  times  intense  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  causes  the  formation  of  prominent  papillfe  upon  its  surface. 
When  the  catarrh  has  lasted  for  some  time,  the  irritated  submucous  con- 
nective tissue  becomes  denser  and  thicker,  while  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  wall  are  hypertrophied.  The  elevations  of  the  transverse  folds  form 
crypts  into  which  the  mucous  membrane  sinks.  The  bladder  cannot  now 
be  easily  or  completely  emptied ;  the  urine  remaining  is  mingled  with 
pus  corpuscles  and  soon  undergoes  alkaline  decomposition.  Bacteria  are 
developed,  and  urinary  calculi  are  formed. 

Intense  acute  inflammation  of  the  bladder  may  occasionally  terminate 
by  suppuration  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue ;  by  ulceration  of  the 
overlying  mucous  membrane,  this  submucous  abscess  may  communicate 
with  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  which  fortunately  is  a  very  unfrequent 
lesion.  As  a  consequence  of  this  process  there  may  result  a  perforation 
of  the  bladder,  a  peritoneal  peri-cystic  inflammation,  a  communication  of 
the  bladder  with  the  vagina  or  with  the  intestine. 

In  other  cases,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  the  retention  of  urine  which  results,  may  occasion  a  gangrene  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  membrane  is  brown  or  in  patches  black; 
its  surface  is  irregular,  and  covered  with  a  debris  incrusted  by  the 
salts  of  the  urine;  the  bladder  contains  a  brownish  fluid  consisting  of 
pus,  mucus,  fragments  of  breaking  down  mucous  membrane  and  blood 
corpuscles.  The  consequences  of  this  lesion  are  destruction  of  a  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  neighboring  con- 
nective tissue,  urinary  abscesses,  local  or  general  peritonitis.  Pyelo- 
nephritis also  is  frequently  a  consequence  of  severe  cystitis. 

Chronic  cystitis  is  often  accompanied  by  vesical  calculi.  The  latter 
come  from  the  kidney,  from  the  pelvis,  or  they  may  form  in  the  blad- 
der. They  vary  in  size,  are  free  or  are  inclosed  in  one  of  the  crypts 
formed  by  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  calculi  consist  of 
uric  acid  and  urates,  of  ammonio-magnesium  phosphates,  or  of  carbonate 
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of  lime ;  very  seldom  they  are  composed  of  xanthin.  They  are  attended 
by  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  a  pyelo-nephritis  is  frequently 
present  in  the  kidney  and  pelvis. 

Ulcerating  cystitis  occurs  in  pyaemia,  typhoid  fever,  low  types  of  erup- 
tive fevers,  etc.  A  limited  and  superficial  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane infiltrated  by  an  exudation  composed  of  extravasated  lymph  cells 
and  fibrin,  is  softened  and  destroyed  by  an  ulcer  with  a  grayish  base 
(diphtheritic  ulceration  of  the  Germans).  Variolous  pustules  have  been 
noticed  both  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

Urethritis. — The  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  urethra  consecutive  to 
herpes,  to  the  passing  of  instruments,  or  to  an  infecting  coition,  is  gene- 
rally acute.  In  the  latter  (true  blenorrhagia),  it  may  continue  several 
months,  and  it  is  accompanied  with  a  series  of  accidents,  the  most  serious 
being  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  blennorrhagia  is  localized  in  the 
anterior  region,  the  fossa  navicularis  for  example,  in  the  bulbous  portion, 
in  the  prostatic  region,  or  it  is  general. 

The  formation  of  lymph  cells,  the  desquamation  of  epithelial  cells,  the 
presence  of  blood  corpuscles,  the  vascular  congestion,  etc.,  are  the  same 
upon  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  as  upon  all  mucous  membranes. 
When  the  inflammation  is  very  intense,  it  extends  in  a  varying  extent  to 
the  submucous  connective  tissue,  and  may  spread  to  the  erectile  connect- 
ive tissue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Sometimes  there  results  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  penis,  when 
beneath  the  skin  are  seen  the  lines  and  cords  of  lymphangitis.  When  the 
much  inflamed  submucous  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  lymph  cells, 
and  the  tissue  of  the  spongy  body  is  also  involved,  these  parts  are  not 
distended  by  the  blood  during  the  erections,  which  are  so  frequent  and 
painful  in  acute  blenorrhagia  (gonorrhoea).  The  erection  gives  rise  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  cavernous  body  and  glans,  while  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra  remains  unchanged.  There  then  results  what  is 
termed  blenorrhagic  cordee,  in  which  the  cord  is  formed  by  the  urethra, 
the  arch  by  the  tumefied  cavernous  body  and  glans. 

A  very  intense  blenorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  urethral  mucous  mem- 
brane is  at  times  limited  to  the  glands,  and  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  causing  an  abscess  either  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  or  in  the  glands  of 
Cowper.  If  these  abscesses,  containing  a  varying  quantity  of  pus,  open 
through  the  skin  externally,  they  do  not  occasion  such  serious  results  as 
when  they  rupture  into  the  urethra.  In  the  latter  case,  there  occu.rs  an 
infiltration  of  urine,  which  may  extend  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
perineum,  if  a  counter-opening  through  the  skin  is  not  early  made. 

Strictures  of  the  urethra  are  generally  caused  by  fibrous  organization 
and  contraction  of  a  part  of  the  inflamed  submucous  connective  tissue. 
Chronic  blenorrhagia  occasions  vegetations  analogous  to  granulation 
tissue,  which  cause  a  sinuous  or  irregular  urethral  canal,  and  a  chronic 
catarrhal  inflammation  at  the  point  of  disease.  Hard  fibrous  nodules, 
creaking  under  the  knife,  are  sometimes  found  around  the  urethra,  at  the 
base  of  the  glans  or  fossa  navicularis  ;  they  compress  the  canal  and 
constitute  strictures. 

Tumors. — Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  and  urethral  mucous  mem- 
branes is  sometimes  observed,  especially  associated  with  the  previously 
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described  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  organs.  It  presents  the 
same  characters  as  upon  other  mucous  membranes.  The  tuberculous 
granulations  developed  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in 
the  connective  tissue,  occasion  a  puriform  catarrh,  with  purulent  and 
caseous  secretions.  The  tubercles  may  be  grouped  into  patches,  and 
united  by  an  embryonic  tissue  ;  molecular  mortification  of  the  parts 
which  have  become  caseous  gives  rise  to  ulcers  varying  in  size  and  depth. 

Endiondromata  have  been  reported  by  Ordonez  and  Landetta  in  the 
walls  of  the  bladder.  In  the  case  of  Landetta,  the  tumor  was  due  to  an 
extension  to  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  of  an  enchondroma  from  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis. 

Papillomata  (vesical  fungus)  of  the  bladder  occur  frequently,  and 
may  be  of  considerable  size.  Although  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  does  not  normally  possess  papillas,  there  is  a  very  great  tendency 
to  the  new  formation  of  vascular  papillae  in  every  irritative  process.  The 
favorite  seat  of  these  papillae  which  form  true  tumors  of  vai'iable  size,  is 
around  the  neck  (fundus)  of  the  bladder.  At  times  they  form  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  a  single  mass,  or  several  disseminated 
tumors  ;  they  are  very  vascular.  When  examined  under  water,  long  or 
short  hair  like  fibrils  and  wavy  papillse,  anastomosing  or  free,  are  seen 
floating  freely  in  the  fluid.  They  consist  of  connective  tissue,  in  small 
amount,  forming  a  support  for  the  capillary  vessels,  which  traverse  the 
papillae.  The  capillaries  and  small  vessels  having  a  thin,  embryonic  and 
easily  torn  wall,  terminate  in  loops  at  the  top  of  the  papillae.  The 
papillae  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  epithelial  cells.  These  same 
cells,  formed  in  great  abundance,  fill  up  the  spaces  remaining  between 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  papillee  of  the  new  formation.  The 
epithelial  cells  break  down  into  a  turbid,  muco-purulent  fluid  which  infil- 
trates the  centre  of  the  tumor.  Papillomata  spring  from  the  submucous 
connective  tissue  with  which  they  are  directly  continuous.  This  tissue 
does  not  present  much  pathological  change,  in  this  respect  differing  from 
carcinoma  and  sarcoma ;  it  is  sometimes  slightly  thickened,  and  contains 
more  connective  tissue  and  lymph  cells.  An  examination  of  the  base  of 
the  tumor  and  of  the  connective  tissue  from  which  it  was  developed  is 
necessary  in  order  to  diagnose  between  a  papilloma  and  a  carcinoma, 
for  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  become  villous  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bladder.  These  growths  occasion  a  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  as  well  as 
abundant  and  pei-sistent  hemorrhages  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the 
capillaries  from  very  slight  mechanical  causes,  such  as  the  effects  of 
micturition,  for  example. 

Instead  of  having  the  papillary  form  with  long  hair-like  filaments,  the 
papillomata  may  be  more  compact  and  dense  ;  they  may  be  seen  as  single 
or  multiple  nodules,  consisting  of  embryonic  connective  tissue,  forming  a 
compact  and  prominent  mass  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Carcinoma,  of  the  bladder  is  primary  or  secondary  ;  the  latter  results 
from  a  direct  invasion  of  the  layers  of  connective  tissue  and  muscles  of 
the  bladder  by  a  neighboring  carcinoma,  developed  primarily  in  the 
uterus,  rectum,  or  in  the  prostate.  The  mucous  membrane  is  afterwards 
invaded,  and  there  are  then  developed  either  sessile  carcinomatous  buds 
with  large  and  prominent  hemispherical  base,  or  dendritic  papillary  vege- 
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Fig.  327. 


tations    implanted   upon  a  carcinomatous  base ;    these   vegetations   are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  papilloma. 

In  the  vesical  tumors  occurring  so  frequently  by  the  extension  of  uterine 
carcinoma,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  much  inflamed,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  not  the  seat  of  cancerous  productions.  Its  surface  is 
intensely  red,  in  consequence  of  vascular  congestion,  and  there  are  fre- 
quently seen  prominent  vesicles  formed  by  the  vesical  glands  filled  with 
transparent  mucus  or  muco-pus. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  bladder  is  usually  encephaloid,  very  seldom 
is  it  scirrhus.  The  form  it  assumes  is  variable.  When  primary  it  some- 
times infiltrates  the  entire  mucous  membrane, 
or  its  greater  part,  especially  the  fundus 
and  neck.  The  mucous  membrane  may 
have  a  thickness  of  one-half  to  one  centi- 
metre ;  the  muscular  fibres  are  hypertro- 
phied  and  the  connective  tissue  is  also  thick- 
ened. The  whitish  or  pinkish  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  ulcerated  in  patches 
of  varying  size,  and  covered  by  small  villous 
processes.  A  section  of  the  diseased  por- 
tion presents  a  whitish  tissue  rich  in  a  milky 
juice.  At  other  times  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  changed  only  at  one  point,  particu- 
larly in  the  trigone.  Generally  carcinoma 
of  the  bladder  is  villous,  that  is,  patches 
of  the  degenerated  mucous  membrane  are 
covered  with  tufts  of  elongated  vascular 
villi,  covered  with  epithelium,  and  traversed 
by  capillaries,  which  do  not  differ  from  the 
villi  found  in  papillomata.  But  in  carci- 
n6ma  the  basis  of  mucous  membrane  upon  which  the  villi  are  implanted, 
is  formed  of  carcinomatous  tissue,  which  extends  deeply  and  causes  a 
thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  at  the  seat  of  the  lesion ;  the  new 
tissue  is  almost  always  white,  soft,  encephaloid. 


Carcinomatous  papiUa  of  the  bladder. 
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TESTICLES. 


Sect,  I.— Normal  Histology. 

The  testicles,  surrounded  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  constitutes 
their  serous  covering,  present  for  consideration  a  fibrous  membrane  or 
tunica  albuginea ;  and  a  parenchyma  which 
essentially    consists    of    winding    canals,  Fig-  328. 

termed  spermatic  tubes  which  excrete 
the  spermatic  fluid  which  passes  into 
the  epididymis ;  finally,  vessels  and 
nerves. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  consists  of  two 
layers:  the  one  parietal, in  connection  with 
the  scrotum ;  the  other  visceral,  covering 
the  tunica  albuginea  and  epididymis. 
It  is  formed  of  connective  tissue  lined 
with  a  layer  of  flat  cells. 

The  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea is  a  thick,  dense,  fibrous  membrane, 
which  sends  fibrous  prolongations  into 
the  testicle  to  unite  directly  with  the 
fibrous  trabeculse  of  the  organ.  The 
most  important  and  thickest  of  these 
prolongations  is  the  corpus  Highmoria- 
num  or  mediastinum  testis,  a  thick  layer 
of  close  connective  tissue  which  exists  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  testicle,  and 
through  which  pass  the  tubes  going  to  the 
epididymis. 

The  parenchyma  or  glandular  sub- 
stance of  the  testicles  is  composed  of 
tubes  which  divide  and  subdivide,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  a  number  are  collected  together  they  form  cones, 
the  small  end  of  which  enters  the  corpus  Highmorianum,  while  the  en- 
larged extremity  is  placed  at  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  where  the  tubes 
terminate  by  a  free  extremity  or  loop.  At  the  small  end  of  the  cone  the 
tubes  become  rectilinear,  unite  together  in  order  to  form  a  network  in 
the  corpus  Highmorianum  {rete  testis).  In  this  network  seven  to  fifteen 
vasa  effereritia  are  formed,  which  perforate  the  tunica  albuginea,  and 
pass  into  the  epididymis.  These  efferent  vessels,  becoming  narrow  and 
tortuous,  form  another  series  of  cones  (coni  vasculosi),  which  constitute 
the  head  of  the  epididymis.  They  unite  into  a  duct,  the  canal  of  the  epi- 
42 


Vertical  section  of  testis,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  ducts.     {Grey.) 
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didymis,  which  runs  tortuously  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  testicle, 
and  after  being  reflected  from  below  upward  becomes  continuous  with  the 
vas  deferens.  The  seminiferous  tubes  consist  of  a  thick,  dense,  fibrous 
membrane,  composed  of  laminse  of  fibrous  tissue,  separated  by  flat  connec- 
tive tissue  cells.  Upon  the  internal  surface  of  this  membrane  there  exists 
a  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  epithelium. 
In  the  lumen  of  the  tube  there  are  spherical  cells,  seminal  cells,  and 
vesicles,  containing  one  or  more  nuclei,  and 
Fig-  329.  which  give  origin  to  the   spermatozoids.     But 

the  spermatozoids  seldom  become  free  in  the 
testicle ;  it  is  in  the  vas  deferens  that  the  sper- 
matic fluid  reaches  its  maturity. 

The  spermatozoids  present  a  swollen  portion 
or  head,  flat  and  pyriform,  when  seen  in  profile  ; 
and  a  tail  which  is  extremely  thin,  and  which 
terminates  at  its  free  extremity  in  a  filament 
scarcely  appreciable  with  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope.  The  tail  is  connected  to  the 
head  by  a  middle  piece.  The  movements  of 
spermatozmd^sjMgii  power),  gpermatozoids  are  very  lively,  and  they  may 
continue  for  several  days  in  the  genital  organs 
and  uterus  of  female  animals.  Water  arrests  their  movements ;  they  are 
accelerated  or  may  be  re-established  by  alkaline  solutions,  by  concentrated 
solutions  of  sugar,  albumen,  urea,  etc.  Acids,  on  the  contrary,  stop  their 
movements.  Cold  paralyzes  them,  but  after  being  exposed  for  three  or 
four  days  to  0°  (C),  they  may  be  revived  by  heat.  The  epithelial  lining 
of  the  eiferent  vessels  of  the  epididymis  consists  of  cylindrical  ciliated 
cells.  These  cells  become  extremely  long  and  narrow ;  their  cilia  also  are 
very  long  in  the  epididymis,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  vas  deferens. 

In  the  eiferent  canals,  in  the  epididymis  and  in  the  vas  deferens, 
thick  layers  of  muscular  fibres  are  seen. 

In  a  portion  of  the  epididymis,  generally  at  its  inferior  part,  there  is 
frequently  seen  a  small,  elongated,  cylindrical  body,  with  a  free  ex- 
tremity, which  has  been  named  by  Haller  the  vasculum  aberrans. 

Girald^s  has  described  a  small  organ  situated  at  the  superior  border 
of  the  testicle,  between  the  body  of  the  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens 
(organ  of  Girald^s),  which  consists  of  several  loosely  connected  whitish 
nodules ;  each  of  the  latter  is  composed  of  the  convolutions  of  a  tube  in 
the  foi'm  of  a  glomerulus.  The  interior  of  these  tubes  is  lined  with  a 
pavement  epithelium  ;  they  represent  the  remains  of  the  Wolfiian  body. 
The  arterioles  of  the  testicle  come  from  the  spermatic  artery  which 
follows  the  cord ;  at  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  one  of  its  branches 
enters  the  corpus  Highmorianum,  while  other  branches  pass  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  testicle  or  pass  along  its  surface,  and  penetrate  into  the 
testicle  with  the  fibrous  trabeculse  of  the  tunica  albuginea.  The  veins 
follow  the  course  of  the  arteries.  The  nerves,  not  numerous,  come  from 
the  spermatic  plexus,  and  reach  the  testicle  with  the  arteries.  Their 
termination  is  not  known.  The  lymphatics,  in  which  the  subvaginal  net- 
work is  very  abundant,  penetrate,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
Ludwig  and  Thoma,  into  the  testicle,  forming  a  network  of  large  canals, 
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which  surround  the  seminal  canaliculi.  They  are  lined  with  an  endothe- 
lium. The  vas  deferens,  a  cylindrical  rectilinear  tube  with  thick  walls, 
a  continuation  of  the  tail  of  the  epididymis,  is  composed  of  an  external  or 
fibrous  membrane,  of  layers  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  and  of  a  mucous 
membrane.  The  muscular  fasciculi  form  several  layers,  a  middle  layer 
of  circular  fibres,  between  an  internal  and  an  external  longitudinal  layer. 
The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  number  of  longitudinal  folds.  The 
connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  in  its  external  part  a  net- 
work of  numerous  elastic  fibres.  The  epithelial  lining  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  pavement  cells,  containing  some  pigment  granules,  which  give 
a  yellow  color  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  seminal  vesicles  are  nothing  else  than  appendages  of  the  vas 
deferens,  which  terminate  in  a  blind  extremity.  They  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  general  type.  They  consist  of  a  fibrous  membrane,  con- 
taining smooth  muscular  fibres,  which  penetrate  between  the  different 
convolutions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  unite  them.  This  membrane 
is  thinner  than  the  thick  envelope  of  the  vas  deferens.  The  ampuUse 
and  depressions  which  form  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  seminal  vesicles 
contain  a  transparent,  viscid  fluid,  in  which  exist  the  spermatozoids. 
The  mucous  membrane  secretes  a  special  fluid  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  spermatic  'fluid.  In  old  persons  there  are  found  in  these 
organs  colloid,  concretions  formed  of  an  albuminous  substance. 

The  ejaculatory  ducts  have  thin  muscular  walls,  which  are  thinner  in 
the  prostate.  Their  mucous  membrane  is  wrinkled  like  that  of  the  vas 
deferens. 

In  old  age,  or  from  the  eifects  of  disease,  such  as  advanced  tubercu- 
losis, diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  marked  emaciation,  etc.,  the  sper- 
matic canaliculi  become  atrophied,  and  then  contain  in  their  interior  fatty 
degenerated  cells.  A  section  of  the  testicle  now  presents  a  yellowish-gray 
color  and  an  opacity  due  to  the  presence  of  fat,  instead  of  the  usual 
pinkish-gray  appearance.  Yet  Duplay  has  seen  living  spermatozoids  in 
the  spermatic  fluid  of  old  men,  eighty  years  and  older.  Atrophy  of  the 
spermatic  tubes,  and  the  fatty  degeneration  with  atrophy  of  their  cells, 
are  constant  occurrences  in  the  majority  of  lesions  of  the  testicle  in  which 
the  tubes  are  compressed,  as  occurs  in  chronic  orchitis,  where  there  is  a 
formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  and  in  tumors  which  press  upon  the 
parenchyma  of  the  testicle.  Similar  degenerations  are  seen  when  the 
spermatic  vessels,  especially  the  epididymis  or  the  vas  deferens,  are 
compressed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  excretion  of  spermatic  fluid  is  in- 
terfered with  by  an  impediment  to  its  ejection. 


Sect.  II. — Pathological  Histology. 

Inflammation.  Acute  Orchitis. — An  opportunity  to  anatomically 
study  the  acate  orchitis  which  follows  blennorrhagia  or  traumatisms 
seldom  occurs.  It  is  probable  that  the  testicle  presents  an  oedematous 
infiltration  of  its  connective  tissue,  followed  by  all  the  consequences  of  this 
condition :  that  is,  irritation  of  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  and  in- 
flammation of  its  lymph  passages.     The  prominent  lesion,  and  that  which 
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can  be  seen  during  life,  is  the  epididymitis  and  acute  inflammation  of  the 
tunica  A^aginalis  which  constantly  accompany  orchitis.  When  there  occurs 
a  blennorrhagic  orchitis,  the  inflammation  extends  by  the  vas  deferens 
and  epididymis,  and  readily  reaches  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  epididy- 
mis is  first  affected ;  it  enlarges  and  fluid  escapes  into  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. This  tunica  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  inflammation  of  a 
serous  membrane,  that  is,  an  escape  of  fluid  with  fibrin,  lymph  cells,  red 
blood  corpuscles,  and  a  proliferation  of  its  endothelial  cells. 

Simple  orchitis  often  disappears  without  leaving  any  traces  ;  but,  indu- 
rations of  the  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  the  head  or  other  parts  of 
the  epididymis  not  unfrequently  remain.  These  indurations,  formed  of 
hard  and  contracting  cicatricial  tissue,  compress  the  excretory  duct ; 
there  results  a  narrowing  or  an  entire  obliteration  of  the  duct,  and  con- 
sequently a  suppression  of  the  function  and  an  atrophy  of  one  of  the 
testicles.  A  similar  lesion  may  be  produced  simultaneously  in  the  other 
organ,  when  iihpotency  must  necessarily  occur.  Secondary  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  there  are  found  fibrous  vegetations  upon  its 
surface,  in  the  shape  of  villi  or  granulations,  which  may  be  well  marked. 
These  will  be  considered  under  hydrocele. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  testicle  seldom 
occurs.  It  is,  however,  observed  in  traumatisms,  being  either  local  or 
general.  Pus  is  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue,  probably  in  the  lymphatics 
of  the  gland.  Sometimes  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  lymphatics 
or  veins  of  the  cord  occur. 

Chronic  Orchitis. — There  are  several  varieties  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle.  It  may  invade  at  the  same  time  both  the  testicle 
and  epididymis,  which  are  increased  in  size.  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Foerster,  the  lesion  consists  of  an  enlargement  of  the  seminiferous 
canals  by  the  cells  forming  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the  normal  state, 
and  by  an  infiltration  of  all  the  cellular  tissue  with  an  inflammatory  exu- 
dation. The  fibrous  trabeculse  are  thickened ;  the  testicle  and  epididy- 
mis are  indurated  and  bossellated.  Upon  the  cut  surface  the  thickened 
fibrous  trabeculse  are  visible,  and  between  them  a  yellow  homogeneous 
caseous  mass  {caseous  orchitis')  is  seen,  in  which  traces  of  the  seminifer- 
ous tubes  are  only  occasionally  found.  This  lesion  has  some  resemblance 
to  tuberculosis,  with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded.  According  to 
Virchow,  it  has  no  connection  with  tuberculosis,  but  follows  a  traumatic 
inflammation  or  an  extension  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
passages. 

Another  variety  of  chronic  orchitis  consists  in  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  testicle.  The  size  of  the  organ  is  some- 
times increased,  sometimes  normal  or  even  diminished.  Seldom  is  an 
atrophy  of  the  substance  of  the  testicle  observed.  Sometimes  this 
chronic  inflammation  is  accompanied  with  a  suppuration  which  occasions 
the  formation  of  one  or  more  abscesses.  The  abscesses  may  remain 
stationary  and  be  surrounded  with  a  fibrous  or  calcified  encysting  mem- 
brane ;  or  they  may  extend  and  open  spontaneously. 

By  a  solution  of  continuity,  a  hernia  of  the  testicle  may  occur  exter- 
nally as  a  spongy,  vascular,  and  granulating  mass,  in  which  the  altered 
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seminiferous  tubes  are  found  surrounded  by  granulation  tissue.  The 
granulations  consist  of  embryonic  tissue.  The  lesion  is  termed  benign 
fungus  of  the  testicle.  The  mass  gradually  diminishes  through  suppura- 
tion, and  recovery  takes  place  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

The  surface  and  connective  tissue  of  the  epididymis,  as  well  as  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  testicle,  may  be  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation 
with  an  abundant  formation  of  embryonic  tissue  ;  the  latter  may  pro- 
liferate and  form  elevations  like  the  granulations  of  fungus  of  the  testicle. 

The  granulations  of  embryonic  tissue  formed  upon  the  tunica  vaginalis 
after  gangrene  of  the  scrotum  should  not  be  confounded  with  benign 
fungus. 

Benign  fungus,  that  is,  hernia  of  the  inflamed  substance  of  the  testicle, 
in  which  the  connective  tissue  of  the  testicle  is  changed  into  granulation 
tissue,  occurs  under  various  circumstances  :  in  acute  purulent  inflamma- 
tion when  an  abscess  has  been  opened ;  in  tuberculous  orchitis,  and  at 
times  in  syphilitic  orchitis. 

Syphilitic  chronic  orchitis  consists  in  a  new  formation  of  fibrous  tissue 
between  the  seminiferous  tubes.  The  tubes  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  embryonic  or  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  atrophied  by  pressure.  In 
some  cases  they  are  almost  reduced  to  their  enveloping  membrane,  and 
have  in  their  interior  only  a  few  atrophied  granular  fatty  cells.  This  lesion 
may  afiect  either  the  entire  testicle  or  only  a  few  lobules.  A  thickening 
of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  tunica  vaginalis  is  also  observed.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  may  present  either  vegetations  or  adhesions.  This  variety  of 
orchitis  usually  coexists  with  syphilitic  gummata,  but  may  occur  without 
them. 

Hydrocele.  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis. — Although  hydro- 
cele of  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  been  placed  among  the  dropsies,  it  should 
be  considered  as  a  chronic  inflammation.  The  lesion  seldom  occurs  in 
general  dropsy,  and  the  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fibrin,  as  occurs  in  all  inflammatory  exudations  ;  fre- 
quently there  are  formed  fibrous  productions,  new  membranes,  and  ex- 
crescences upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  serous  membrane.  This 
disease  is  characterized  by  a  serous  or  fibrinous  exudation  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  resulting  either  from  an  acute  or  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  whole  serous  membrane  or  from  a  varicocele.  The  amount  of 
fluid  varies ;  it  is  generally  clear ;  at  times  colored  yellow  by  a  few 
blood  corpuscles ;  there  may  be  present  crystals  of  cholesterin,  swollen 
endothelial  cells,  and  enough  lymph  cells  to  give  it  a  turbid  appearance. 
In  some  cases  of  hydrocele  there  exists  a  cyst  of  the  epididymis,  which 
may  rupture  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  in  the  latter  case,  spermatozoids 
are  then  found  in  the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  in  recent  cases  is  smooth, 
but  the  connective  tissue  of  the  membrane  is  always  thickened.  In 
chronic  hydroceles  there  are  always  found  very  evident  signs  of  chronic 
inflammation;  there  are  superimposed,  upon  the  surface  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  either  the  parietal  or  the  visceral,  layers  of  new  vascular  mem- 
branes.    These  formations  usually  consist  of  a  dense,  hard  connective 
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tissue,  similar  to  that  covering  the  surface  of  the  spleen  in  chronic  peri- 
splenitis. These  dense  fibrous  formations  also,  as  upon  the  surface  of 
the  spleen,  form  elevated  patches  with  a  cartilaginous  appearance,  or  fiat, 
sometimes  elevated  nodules,  or  even  villous  projections  ;  they  consist  of 
parallel  layers  of  laminated  connective  tissue  separated  by  flat  cells. 
Ecchymoses  are  frequently  seen  beneath  them,  between  the  normal  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  new  fibrous  formation.  Vegetations  and  round 
elevations,  having  the  shape,  semi-transparency,  and  density  of  small 
pearls,  may  become  free  in  the  serous  cavity,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
foreign  bodies  are  formed  in  the  articulations.  These  bodies  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  are  formed  of  concentric  layers  of  lamin- 
ated connective  tissue  separated  by  flat  cells.  These  difierent  varieties 
of  new  formations  may  be  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts.  The  testicle 
surrounded  by  such  a  thickened  and  contracted  tunica  vaginalis  atrophies. 
Hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  frequently  complicated  either  with 
cysts,  or  other  varieties  of  hydrocele,  or  with  a  scrotal  hernia;  it  may 
be  the  origin  of  a  suppurative  or  intense  infiammation  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis; it  may  also  be  complicated  with  a  hgematocele,  that  is,  an  escape 
of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Congenital  Hydrocele. — The  peritoneal  sac  which  accompanies  the 
cord  and  testicle  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum,  instead  of  being  oblite- 
rated above  the  testicle,  to  form  the  tunica  vaginalis,  remains  open,  and 
the  serous  membrane  surrounding  the  testicle  communicates  during  life 
with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Therefore  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  may 
pass  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginaTis  may  also 
pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Frequently  in  these  cases  there  is  an 
inguinal  hernia. 

Cystic  Hydrocele. — It  sometimes  happens  that  the  peritoneal  sac 
which  accompanies  the  cord  is  not  obliterated  throughout  its  entire  ex- 
tent, but  remains  open  in  some  part  of  its  course,  being  closed  above  and 
below.  If  these  parts  become  filled  with  fluid,  there  is  formed  a  cystic 
hydrocele  of  the  cord.     Several  cysts  may  thus  occur  along  the  cord. 

It  happens,  at  times,  that  an  old  hernial  sac  is  obliterated,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  peritoneum  constituting  it,  instead  of  remaining  collapsed 
is  filled  with  fluid.  There  then  results  a  dropsy  of  the  hernial  sac,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  a  cystic  hydrocele.  Cystic  hydrocele  of 
the  cord,  or  hydrocele  of  a  hernial  sac,  frequently  complicates  simple 
hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Other  cysts  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  simple 
hydrocele,  are  spermatic  cysts  (spermatic  hydrocele),  generally  located 
at  the  superior  part  of  the  testicle.  These  cysts,  sometimes  very  large, 
are  filled  with  a  turbid  fluid,  containing  with  the  living  or  altered  sperma- 
tozoids,  epithelial  cells  similar  to  those  of  the  normal  spermatic  canals. 

These  cysts  may  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  which  is 
frequently  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  a  hydrocele.  In  regard  to  their 
mode  of  formation,  the  hypothesis  of  a  new  and  independent  formation  of 
the  cysts  has  been  advocated  by  Paget.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  Gosselin,  Luschka,  etc.,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  have  their 
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origin  from  a  dilatation  of  pre-existing  ducts.  Their  seat  is  exactly  the 
point  where  the  tubes  of  testicle  and  those  of  the  epididymis  are  sepa- 
rately developed  during  the  embryonic  period,  although  afterwards 
united;  here  also  are  found  the  useless  tubes  coming  from  the  Wolffian 
body  which  constitute  the  organ  of  G-iraldh. 

Independent  of  all  the  foregoing  varieties  of  cysts  met  with  in  hy- 
droceles, there  is  often  found  an  oedematous  infiltration  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  vasculum  aberrans  of  Haller  and  organ  of  Girald^s, 
or  a  true  cystic  dilatation  of  the  canals  of  the  latter. 

HEMATOCELE. — It  has  been  seen  that,  in  chronic  hydrocele,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  covered  by  new  membranous  formations,  arranged  at  times  in 
superimposed  thick  fibrous  layers  supplied  with  vessels  whose  rupture 
causes  the  ecchymoses  often  found  in  this  formation.  From  the  frictions 
or  contusions,  to  which  these  large  tumors  are  exposed,  there  may  occur 
an  escape  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  tumor 
formed  by  this  blood  is  dense,  hard,  and  non-fluctuating  ;  the  cavity  of 
the  thickened  fibrous  tunica  vaginalis  is  filled  with  a  chocolate  or  brown 
fluid,  a  color  due  to  the  presence  of  disintegrating  blood  corpuscles.  Upon 
the  surface  of  the  membrane  and  in  the  sac,  blood  clots  and  coagulated 
fibrin  are  seen.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  fluid  shows  fibrin,  red 
blood  corpuscles,  swollen  endothelial  cells  containing  blood  pigment,  fatty 
granules,  and  frequently  also  crystals  of  cholesterin.  If  the  escape  of 
blood  occurs  when  there  has  previously  been  a  large  amount  of  the  serous 
fluid  of  a  hydrocele,  there  is  no  coagulation  of  the  fibrm  in  the  fluid  of 
the  hsematocele.  The  testicle  is  generally  atrophied  beneath  the  thick 
layers  of  new  membrane.  An  escape  of  blood  may  also  occur  in  a  cyst 
of  the  cord. 

Infiltrations  of  blood  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  testicle  are  of 
unfrequent  occurrence.  They  sometimes,  however,  give  rise  to  a  hema- 
tocele within  the  testicle.  This  rare  lesion  has  not  yet  been  minutely 
described.  With  Coyne  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  two 
cases.  There  was  a  very  old  large  hsematocele  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
At  the  central  portion  of  the  testicle  an  old,  partly  discolored  clot  was 
found,  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple ;  the  clot  was  traversed  by  vessels 
with  thick  walls.  In  the  peripheral  layers  of  the  clot  were  found  sepa- 
rated seminiferous  tubes.  The  neighboring  substance  of  the  testicle 
presented  the  lesions  of  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  orchitis,  charac- 
terized by  an  abundant  formation  of  round  embryonic  elements. 

Tumors  of  the  Testicle. 

Enchondroma. — Enchondroma  of  the  testicle  is  not  very  rare:  it 
generally  follows  traumatisms.  The  hyaline  cartilaginous  tissue  is  easily 
seen,  both  with  the  unaided  eye  and  the  microscope,  in  the  form  of  nodules 
of  variable  size,  or  as  a  difiused  infiltration.  It  generally  occupies  the 
gland,  but  it  may  involve  the  epididymis,  either  primarily  or  secondarily. 
The  testicle  is  increased  in  size,  sometimes  it  is  very  large,  but  in  this 
case  the  cartilaginous  tissue  is  usually  found  in  the  midst  of  a  fibrous  or 
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sarcomatous  tissue,  while  cysts  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.     En- 
chondroma  does  not  always  consist  solely  of  cartilaginous  tissue. 

From  the  observations  of  Paget  and  Virchow,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  cartilage  may  develop  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  testicle 
and  present  the  ramifying  shape  of  these  passages.  In  one  case,  re- 
ported by  Paget,  the  tumor  extended  along  the  spermatic  cord,  into  the 
iliac  lymph  glands,  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  into 
the  lumen  of  which  a  cartilaginous  mass  protruded  as  far  as  the  pulmon- 
ary artery ;  and  the  lung  also  presented  secondary  tumors  of  the  same 
nature.  [Secondary  formations  are  not  extremely  rare.  The  most 
favorite  seat  of  the  secondary  deposits  is  the  lungs.] 

Fibroma.  —  Except  the  hard,  often  calcified  fibromata,  which  are 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  which  originate  in  a 
fibrous  hypertrophy  of  the  tunica  albuginea  in  hydrocele,  fibromata  of 
the  testicle  are  very  rarely  seen.  However,  Foerster  reports  a  case  in 
which  a  fibrous  tumor  developing  in  the  tunica  albuginea  projected  into 
the  substance  of  the  testicle. 

Saecoma.— Sarcoma  without  cystic  degeneration  is  not  often  met  with. 
It  occurs  in  the  testicle  or  epididymis  ;  the  gland  is  uniformly  enlarged, 
not  lobulated ;  the  tunica  albuginea  is  not  involved,  a  small  amount  is 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Upon  section  the  tissue 
is  soft,  fleshy,  vascular,  homogeneous,  and  infiltrations  of  blood  are  fre- 
quently seen.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  these  tumors  sometimes 
approach  the  myxomata  in  their  fundamental  substance,  which  imbeds 
large  fusiform  cells,  or  small  round  cells.  Fatty  degeneration,  and  blood 
extravasations  at  times  give  a  caseous  appearance  to  portions  of  the  tumor. 
In  a  case  of  Lebert  there  was  a  reproduction  of  the  neoplasm  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck  and  in  the  pleura. 

In  another  variety  of  sarcoma,  which  is  frequently  combined  with 
enchondroma,  the  tumor  contains  cysts  varying  in  size.  These  are  cystic 
sarcomata,  which,  after  remaining  localized  for  a  time,  at  length  break 
through  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  become  generalized,  and  malignant  in 
type.  Cystic  sarcomata  have  been,  up  to  the  present,  confounded  with 
malignant  cysts  of  the  testicles  belonging  to  a  group  of  tumors  differing 
in  structure,  nature,  and  prognosis.  An  anatomical  examination  of 
malignant  cysts  of  the  testicle  demonstrates  that  they  are  unlike  sarco- 
mata. Malassez  concludes  from  his  investigations,  that  they  are  a  pecu- 
liar variety  of  epithelioma,  and  he  names  them  myxoid  epitheliomata. 

In  a  large  cystic  sarcoma,  a  fibrous  or  sarcomatous  tissue,  in  places 
spindle  celled,  in  other  parts  round  celled,  frequently  having  small 
areas  of  cartilage  disseminated  through  it,  is  interposed  between  the  semi- 
niferous tubes  and  cysts.  The  cysts  vary  in  size  from  a  hemp  seed  to  a 
hazel-nut,  and  are  filled  with  a  serous  or  colloid  fluid.  The  tumor  is  at 
first  limited  by  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  there  are  found  portions  of  the 
testicle  unchanged.  Occasionally  the  growth  begins  in  the  epididymis. 
From  the  histological  descriptions,  particularly  that  by  Fcerster,  the  cysts 
appear  to  originate  by  an  enlargement  of  the  seminiferous  tubes :  the 
latter  are  lined  by  an  epithelium,  which  becomes  detached,  filling  the 
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cavity  -with  cells  ;  these  cells  undergo  mucous  degeneration,  and  are  trans- 
formed into  a  homogeneous  mucoid  fluid.  Papillary  excrescences  covered 
with  epithelium  grow  from  the  walls  of  the  cysts  into  their  interior.  The 
contents  of  the  cyst,  instead  of  being  mucous  or  serous,  sometimes  re- 
semble the  caseous  matter  of  dermoid  cysts.  The  epithelium  of  the 
serous  cysts  is  formed  of  flat,  cylindrical  or  ciliated  cylindrical  cells. 
Associated  with  the  sarcomatous  and  cartilaginous  tissue,  there  are  often 
found  in  the  stroma,  new  formations  of  striated  muscular  fibres. 

In  several  cases  of  sarcoma  and  cystic  sarcoma,  complicated  with  enchon- 
droma,  Nepveu  has  followed  the  process  of  enlargement  of  the  semini- 
ferous tubes,  and  has  pointed  out  the  presence  of  small  pearly  globules 
(cell  nests)  situated  in  the  cavities  of  the  enlarged  tubes.  These  globules 
were  formed  of  corneous  epithelial  cells. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  neoplasm  termed  a  cystic  sarcoma  has  often 
been  classed  with  tumors  which  differ  from  it  in  their  course  and  histo- 
logical structure.  It  is  probable  that  clinical  and  anatomical  investiga- 
tions will,  in  the  future,  determine  a  distinction  between  them. 

Malassez  has  recently  published  some  observations  upon  this  subject, 
in  which  the  cystic  formations,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  testicle,  were 
separated  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  testicle,  which  was  pushed  to  the 
periphery  in  contact  with  the  tunica  albuginea.  The  cysts  surrounded 
by  an  almost  normal  connective  tissue,  which  contained  a  few  lymph  cells 
between  its  fibres,  varied  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut.  Smooth 
muscular  fibres  were  found  in  this  connective  tissue.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  cysts,  either  smooth  or  presenting  villous  projections,  was  lined 
with  cells  varying  in  form ;  polygonal  and  flat,  cylindrical  or  ciliated  and 
goblet-shaped.  These  several  varieties  of  cells  were  found  united  into 
groups  in  the  same  cystic  cavity.  The  cells  found  in  the  serous  or  mucous 
fluid  of  the  cysts  resembled  those  lining  the  internal  surface ;  many  had 
become  spherical  and  undergone  a  fatty  degeneration.  In  no  part  could 
Malassez  discover  a  change  of  the  normal  seminiferous  tubes  into  cysts; 
moreover,  the  cysts  had  no  similarity  to  the  seminiferous  tubes.  Hence 
he  concludes  that  there  is  a  new  formation  of  epithelium  and  of  cavities 
filled  with  mucous  epithelium,  and  he  proposes  to  call  the  neoplasm  a 
myxoid  epithelioma. 

Tubercles. — Tubercles  in  the  testicle  may  be  the  first  manifestation 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  previous  to  a  deposit  Occur- 
ring in  the  lungs.  It  may  begin  in  the  testicle,  but  more  frequently  it 
is  the  epididymis  or  vas  deferens  which  is  first  aifected. 

The  testicle  at  times  presents  very  small  gray  miliary  granulations, 
scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  which  ar^  seated  upon  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  testicle,  surrounding  the 
spermatic  canaliculi.  The  miliary  granulations,  at  first  gray,  become 
caseous  at  their  centre,  and  form  lobulated  groups,  the  centre  upon  section 
appearing  like  a  caseous  ulcer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  development 
of  the  granulations  commences  around  the  spermatic  canaliculi.  In  ex- 
amining the  canaliculi  of  the  periphery  of  a  nodule,  the  lamellae  of  the 
fibrous  walls  of  the  canaliculi  are  found  separated  by  an  abundant  de- 
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posit  of  small  lymph  cells,  so  that  there  is  considerable  thickening  of  the 
wall  at  this  point. 

It  is  this  accumulation  of  small  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
wall  which  causes  the  limited  swelling  of  the  granulation.  At  the  same 
time  the  lumen  of  the  tube  is  enlarged  at  this  point,  and  not  diminished, 
as  might  be  expected,  by  a  formation  of  granular  epithelial  cells  united 
to  each  other  by  a  granular  substance.  This  mode  of  development  of  a 
tuberculous  granulation  of  the  testicle,  investigated  by  Malassez,  is  com- 
parable to  the  development  of  a  granulation  around  a  vessel  of  the  pia 
mater  (see  pp.  116, 379).  The  wall  of  the  tube  is  externally  in  relation 
with  the  lymphatics,  and  in  a  limited  portion  of  its  length  is  infiltrated 
with  lymph  cells,  while  the  corresponding  intra-canalicular  epithelia  ac- 
cumulate and  become  caseous.  A  thin  section  of  a  testicle  infiltrated  by 
tuberculous  granulations  in  process  of  development,  presents  an  accumu- 
lation of  small  lymjjh  cells  forming  a  circular  zone  around  a  seminiferous 
tube,  the  lumen  of  which  is  enlarged  and  filled  with  caseous  epithelial 
cells.  The  lumina  of  the  lymphatics  and  bloodvessels  included  in  the 
tissue  of  the  granulation,  are  filled  with  fibrinous  coagulations  inclosing 
in  their  granular  substance,  lymph  corpuscles  and  endothelial  cells. 
Around  the  granulation  the  connective  tissue  trabeculse  separating  the 
tubes,  also  are  infiltrated  with  cells. 

In  a  section  of  a  larger  granulation  there  is  always  seen  in  its  centre 
a  caseous  area,  which  corresponds  to  the  lumen  of  a  canaliculus  filled 
with  cells ;  only  the  centre  of  the  granulation  is  caseous,  while  in  the 
peripheral  zone  of  proliferation  the  seminiferous  tubes  are  atrophied  by 
pressure,  and  narrower  than  in  the  normal  state. 

In  a  recent  work  on  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  by  Tizzoni  and  Gaule, 
they  conclude  that  the  affection  begins  by  a  new  formation  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  tubes.  They  describe  fibrinous  coagulations  uniting  the  cells 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  collections  of  caseous  epithelial  cells  of 
the  tubes  in  the  granulation  as  giant  cells ;  this  error  of  interpretation 
we  have  several  times  previously  explained. 

When  tubercles  of  the  testicle  become  still  larger,  they  are  united 
into  groups,  the  centre  becoming  caseous  and  softened.  The  softening 
and  suppuration  in  the  centre  always  correspond,  at  the  beginning,  to  the 
lumen  of  an  enlarged  seminiferous  tube  ;  but  when  the  cavity  extends  by 
ulceration,  all  the  tissues,  without  distinction,  become  caseous  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  nodules,  and  undergo  a  molecular  destruction.  There 
are  frequently  seen  upon  section  several  caseous  centres  united  in  a 
common  destruction,  so  that  the  cavity  is  surrounded  by  several  granu- 
lations. 

Tubercles  are  frequently  localized  primarily  in  the  epididymis,  rete 
testis,  or  vas  deferens.  In  the  vas  deferens  and  in  the  epididymis, 
tubercles  are  seen  generally  as  multiple  nodules  arranged  along  the 
tube.  The  large  nodules,  which  are  two  or  three  times  the  diameter  of 
the  canal,  and  oval  or  spherical  in  shape,  consist  in  an  infiltration  of  the 
wall  of  the  tube  by  small  lymph  cells,  while  at  the  same  time  the  epithe- 
lial lining  of  the  mucous  membrane  proliferates,  and  numerous  granular 
cells  fill  the  dilated  lumen  of  the  canal.  The  same  lesions  occur  in  these 
large   ducts  as   in  the  seminiferous   tubes  of  the  testicle.      The  yel- 
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lowish  caseous  contents  of  the  duct  at  the  point  of  disease  are  softened, 
and  a  destructive  suppuration,  with  caseous  ulceration  of  the  wall, 
takes  place  at  the  same  time.  A  portion  of  the  wall  may  be  destroyed, 
and  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  occurring  in  the  neighboring  connec- 
tive tissue  causes  adhesions  of  the  diseased  parts  to  the  skin.  There  are 
seen  fistular  cutaneous  openings  of  the  scrotum,  communicating  either 
with  the  epididymis  and  cord,  or  with  the  testicle  ;  they  consist  of  a 
fungous,  embryonic  tissue,  generally  pale,  and  discharge  a  small  quantity 
of  grumous  pus.  Tuberculosis  of  the  epididymis  and  cord  is  frequently 
complicated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  prostate,  bladder, 
or  the  entire  genito-urinary  system.  The  lesion  also  frequently  extends 
to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  and  finally  to  the  lungs,  which  are 
generally  affected  secondarily. 

Syphilitic  Gummata. — Interstitial  syphilitic  orchitis  has  been  pre- 
viously described ;  it  remains  to  study  gummata  of  the  testicles,  which 
are  always  accompanied  with  an  interstitial  and  peri-orchitis — that  is,  a 
fibrinous  thickening  of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  vaginalis,  frequently  end- 
ing in  intimate  union  of  the  two  serous  surfaces. 

According  to  the  description  of  Virchow,  gummata  begin  by  the  for- 
mation of  dense,  fibrous,  callous  fasciculi  from  the  tunica  albuginea  and 
surface  of  the  gland,  penetrating  between  the  lobules  of  the  testicles  as 
conical  fasciculi,  or  large  masses  having  a  spherical  or  lobulated  shape. 
This  fibrous  tissue  taking  the  place  of  the  seminiferous  tubules,  which  are 
completely  atrophied  at  the  surface,  becomes  later  the  seat  of  yellow 
gummatous  tumors,  located  either  in  the  thickened  tunica  albuginea  or 
in  the  fibrous  tissue  developed  in  the  testicle.  These  yellow  gummatous 
masses  are  nothing  more  than  the  caseous  degenerations  of  the  pre-formed 
fibrous  tissue. 

Syphilitic  gummata  are  very  easily  recognized  and  differentiated  from 
other  lesions ;  they  have  been  described  by  Curling  as  chronic  orchitis. 
The  hardness  of  gummata,  even  when  they  have  become  caseous,  the 
great  fibrous  induration  of  the  substance  of  the  testicle  where  the  semi- 
niferous tubes  are  atrophied  and  separated  by  fibrous  tissue,  distinctly 
discriminates  this  lesion  from  the  tubercles  in  which  the  caseous  foci  are 
soft,  suppurate,  and  have  a  tendency  to  open  externally  by  fistular  tracts. 
Again,  the  induration  of  the  epididymis  is  less  frequent  than  that  of  the 
testicle;  also  gummata  of  the  epididymis  are  more  rare.  The  large 
tubercles  of  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens,  which  are  very  characteris- 
tic, are  more  common  than  tubercles  of  the  testicles.  Syphilis  of  the 
testicle,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  atrophy  of  the  seminiferous 
tubes  by  the  pressure  of  the  connective  tissue,  entirely  arrests  the  func- 
tion of  the  gland.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  suppuration  or  an 
external  opening  of  gummata  of  the  testicle.  This  establishes  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  these  formations  and  tubercles. 

Lymphadenoma. — We  know  of  but  one  case  of  lymphadenoma  of  the 
testicle.  It  was  described  by  Malassez.  The  tumor  of  the  testicle  was 
formed  of  a  typical  reticulated  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  were  filled  with 
lymph  cells. 
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Carcinoma, — Carcinoma  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  new  neoplasms 
of  the  testicles.  It  is  primary  ;  almost  never  secondary.  It  occurs 
only  in  one  testicle  ;  it  begins  by  separate  nodules,  or  by  a  diffused  in- 
filtration, which  rapidly  extends,  and  acquires  a  large  size.  The  tumor 
generally  begins  in  the  testicle,  but  the  epididymis  is  almost  always 
soon  involved.  The  new  tissue  begins  around  the  seminiferous  tubes 
in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gland,  which  is  transformed  into  a  carci- 
nomatous stroma ;  in  the  diseased  portion  the  seminiferous  tubes  are 
atrophied,  and  filled  by  the  new  formation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
tumor,  the  oldest  and  most  diseased  part,  there  are  no  traces  of  the 
tubes  remaining.  When  the  tumor  has  had  its  origin  from  the  central 
part  of  the  testicle,  or  from  the  rete  testis,  or  from  the  corpus  Highmo- 
rianum,  there  is  always  seen  at  the  periphery  of  the  growth  opposite  to 
the  place  of  its  development,  under  the  tunica  albuginea,  a  gray  and 
opaque,  or  pink  layer,  which  consists  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  pushed 
aside  and  compressed  by  the  new  tissue.  These  tubes  are  atrophied, 
surrounded  by  new  very  vascular  connective  tissue,  and  they  cannot  be 
drawn  out.  The  distended  tunica  albuginea  is  intact.  Later,  however, 
this  tunic  is  invaded  by  the  tumor,  and  presents  excrescences  of  the  same 
nature  ;  the  epididymis,  the  cord,  the  pelvic  and  retro-peritoneal  lymph 
glands  are  also  involved.  From  our  investigations  the  seminiferous 
tubes  do  not  seem  to  be  the  point  of  origin  of  carcinoma ;  yet  Birch- 
Hirschfeld  has  isolated  seminiferous  tubes,  which  presented  new-formed 
protuberances,  increasing  rapidly  as  they  penetrated  into  the  morbid 
mass.  According  to  this  writer,  carcinoma  of  the  testicle  has  its  origin 
in  a  new  formation  of  epitheloid  elements  in  the  interior  of  the  semi- 
niferous tubes.  We  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  mode  of  develop- 
ment, and  do  not  believe  that  carcinoma  is  developed  in  the  tubes,  but  in 
the  connective  tissue,  by  the  swelling  of  the  connective  tissue  cells,  and 
the  new  formation  of  large  cells,  which  occupy  the  connective  tissue 
spaces  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  fibres  and  the  lymphatic  cavities. 

The  most  frequent  variety  of  carcinoma  of  the  testicle  is  encephaloid ; 
the  surface,  upon  section,  is  white,  doughy,  and,  upon  pressure,  exudes 
a  large  quantity  of  milky  juice.  To  the  unaided  eye,  it  is  impossible  to 
confound  this  tumor  with  a  sarcoma,  which  contains  juice  only  when  it  is 
undergoing  cadaveric  decomposition.  Sometimes  an  encephaloid  pre- 
sents a  great  development  of  capillary  vessels,  and  is  then  termed  a 
hsematoid-carcinoma ;  it  is  then  very  friable,  and  the  connective  tissue 
small  in  amount.  Histological  examination  of  this  variety  of  carcinoma 
of  the  testicle  presents  very  distinctly  all  the  characteristics  of  such  new 
formations. 

Scirrhus  of  the  testicle  is  extremely  rare  ;  several  writers  deny  that  it 
ever  occurs.    Nepveu  has  studied  and  published  one  case  of  this  variety. 

Melanotic  carcinoma  (or  melanotic  sarcoma)  has  been  noticed  as  a 
secondary  tumor  of  the  testicle. 

Many  cases  of  tumors  published  as  cancer  of  the  testicles,  with  insuffi- 
cient histological  details  or  even  without  microscopic  examination,  men- 
tion the  presence  of  cysts ;  others  report  the  coexistence  of  carcinoma 
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with  cystic  sarcoma,  and  admit  that  a  sarcoma  may  be  transformed  into 
a  carcinoma.  These  are  very  interesting  points,  and  as  yet  remain 
unexplained. 

The  testicle  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  dermoid  cysts  and  cysts  of  foetal 
origin. 

Both  striated  and  non-striated  muscular  fibres  have  been  found  in 
connection  with  sarcoma  of  the  testicle. 

There  are  reported  some  very  rare  cases  of  hydatid  cysts  with  echino- 
cocci  developed  in  the  epididymis  and  tunica  vaginalis. 
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PKOSTATE. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology. 

The  prostate  is  an  organ  composed  mostly  of  smooth  muscular  and 
connective  tissue  fibres ;  this  tissue  is  traversed  by  glands  which  open 
at  the  sides  of  the  veru  montanum  in  the  folds  of  the  urethral  mucous 
membrane.  At  the  inferior  portion  of  the  prostate,  in  the  depressions 
of  the  gland,  pass  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  which  open  in  the  inferior  part 
of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  veru  montanum  or  promi- 
nence, shaped  like  a  crest,  directed  from  above  downwards  in  the  middle  of 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  presents  besides  at  its  middle  part  a 
slit-like  depression  or  canal,  named  the  utriculus  prostaticus  or  male 
uterus. 

The  glands  of  the  prostate,  which  open  by  ten  or  twelve  orifices  on 
each  side  of  the  veru  montanum,  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 
canals,  for  the  small  number  and  the  slenderness  of  the  glandular  vesicles 
constituting  them.  These  vesicles  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  cylindrical  or 
polygonal  epithelial  cells  which  contain  brown  pigmentary  granules.  The 
excretory  ducts  are  lined  with  the  same  variety  of  epithelium  as  the 
urethral  mucous  membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  male  uterus 
has  an  analogous  lining  of  stratified  epithelium. 


Sect.  II. — Pathological  Histology. 

Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  the  prostate  occurs  most  frequently 
with  blennorrhagic  catarrh  of  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  but 
it  may  also  be  spontaneous  or  traumatic.  It  is  acute  and  slight  or 
chronic,  and  is  associated  with  the  formation  of  abscesses.  The  latter 
variety  is  more  often  seen  at  autopsies.  Patients  seldom  die  of  non- 
purulent prostatitis;  therefore,  a  hypothesis  of  its  nature  must  be  formed. 
The  gland  is  supposed  to  be  congested  and  oedematous ;  it  secretes  an 
abundance  of  mucus  with  pus  corpuscles ;  and  its  ducts  and  glandular 
acini  take  an  active  part  in  the  inflammatory  process. 

Prostatic  abscesses  occur  most  frequently  as  a  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uri,nary  passages ;  they  are 
either  small  and  numerous  or  of  considerable  size.  The  entire  prostate 
may  be  transformed  into  a  large  sac  filled  with  pus,  which  becomes  thick 
and  caseous  if  the  lesion  is  of  long  duration.  These  abscesses  may  be- 
come surrounded  by  a  dense  cystic  wall  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts, 
or  they  may  open  into  the  urethra,  which  is  the  most  frequent  termina- 
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tion.     But  an  opening  may  take  place  into  the  bladder,  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles, the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Tumors.  Hypertrophy. — The  increase  in  size  of  the  prostate  is  a 
physiological  fact  occurring  in  advanced  age.  The  venous  vessels  of 
the  gland  and  perineum  are  dilated;  the  fibro-muscular  tissue  becomes 
thicker  and  denser ;  the  glandular  vesicles  are  hypertrophied  and  multi- 
plied ;  and  the  prostate  is  enlarged  either  uniformly  as  a  whole  or  in 
some  of  its  parts — the  right,  left,  or  middle  lobe. 

Prostatic  concretions  or  calculi  are  also  frequently  met  with  in  old 
persons.  They  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  glandular  acini  or 
ducts.  Their  size  varies  from  .004  mm.  to  .005  mm.  up  to  a  half 
millimetre  or  one  millimetre  in  diameter.  The  smallest  are  round  or 
oval,  refracting,  and  colorless  ;  they  consist  of  a  hard  colloid  substance 
difiScult  to  crush ;  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  they  oiFer 
the  same  reaction  as  do  parts  affected  with  amyloid  degeneration,  and 
have  been  described  by  Virchow  as  due  to  amyloid  degeneration.  The 
larger  calculi  are  more  resisting,  yellow,  yellowish-brown,  or  darkish- 
brown  in  color,  and  present  concentric  layers ;  oxalate  or  phosphate 
of  lime  may  be  deposited  upon  them  in  laminag,  when  they  become  very 
large.  The  glandular  acini  and  ducts  dilated  by  the  calculi  are  filled 
with  a  mucous  fluid,  so  that  when  the  prostate  is  the  seat  of  numerous 
concretions,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  gland  is  transformed  into  a  series 
of  cavities  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  cavernous  tissue.  These 
cavities  are  lined  with  a  cylindrical  and  polygonal  epithelium,  several 
layers  thick.  The  calculi  remain  in  position  and  do  not  produce  any 
symptoms,  or  they  are  passed  through  the  dilated  excretory  ducts,  and 
give  rise  to  inflammatory  troubles  either  in  the  prostatic  ducts  or  in  the 
urethra. 

General  or  partial  hypertrophies  should  be  placed  among  myomata  of 
the  prostate,  due  to  the  new  formation  of  a  very  dense,  grayish- white  or 
pinkish  tissue,  consisting  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  and  newly  formed 
connective  tissue.  The  glands  of  the  prostate  also  increase  in  size  at  the 
same  time  that  the  cellulo-muscular  tissue  is  developed,  and  there  is  seen 
a  new  formation  of  glandular  acini.  Such  a  growth  might  be  considered 
as  a  mixed  tumor  or  adeno-myoma. 

A  general  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  due  to  the  formation  of  new 
fibro-muscular  tissue,  is  not  usually  uniform,  but  commonly  forms  nodules 
or  elevations,  which  frequently  project  into  the  urethral  canal  and  offer 
an  obstacle  to  micturition  and  catheterism.  The  enlargement  is  not  al- 
ways symmetrical,  and  there  may  result  a  lateral  displacement  of  the 
urethra  in  the  prostatic  portion.  The  consequence  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  is  an  increase  in  the  calibre  of  the  prostatic  region  of  the  ure- 
thra, but  it  occasions  at  times  great  diflSculty  in  the  passing  of  instru- 
ments into  the  bladder,  because  of  the  development  of  nodules  projecting 
into  the  urethra  and  often  uplifting  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Partial  hypertrophy  is  characterized  by  the  nodules  which  form  upon 
the  surface  of  the  prostate,  very  similar  in  structure  to  the  preceding, 
and  generally  developed  around  hypertrophied  glandular  acini. 
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Tubercles. — Tuberculosis  of  the  prostate  often  accompanies  that  of 
the  other  genito-urinary  organs.  The  tuberculous  granulations  developed 
in  the  connective  tissue,  in  the  proximity  of  the  ducts  and  glandular 
acini,  are  diffused  or  grouped  together,  and  they  do  not  differ  from  those 
found  in  other  organs.  Caseous  softening,  ulceration  of  the  glandular 
ducts,  and  central  softening  give  rise  to  cavernous  foci  which  sometimes, 
by  the  medium  of  fistular  passages,  open  into  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

Carcinoma. — Carcinoma  of  the  prostate  seldom  occurs;  it  may  be  pri- 
mary, or  secondary  to  a  primary  tumor  of  the  rectum.  The  most  fre- 
quent variety  is  encephaloid.  The  diseased  gland  projects  into  the  ure- 
thra or  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  in  simple  hypertrophy.  The  walls  of 
the  bladder  may  be  secondarily  involved.  According  to  0.  Wys,  car- 
cinoma begins  by  a  new  formation  of  epithelial  cells  springing  from  the 
epithelium  of  the  glandular  tubes,  the  stroma  of  the  gland  remaining 
ahnost  passive. 
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OVARIES. 


Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology. 


The  ovary  comsists  of  a  cor- 
tical and  medullary  substance. 

The  cortical  substance  is 
limited  externally  by  a  peri- 
toneal covering,  which  is  lined 
upon  its  surface  with  a  layer  of 
cylindrical  cells  a'nd  a  connective 
tissue  layer  belonging  to  the 
peritoneum.  The  latter  layer, 
however,  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  tunica  albuginea,  a 
dense  fibrous  membrane,  which 
completely  surrounds  the  organ, 
and  accompanies  the  vessels  en- 
tering the  hilus.  Beneath  the 
tunica  albuginea  is  seen  a  gray- 
ish layer,  absent  only  at  the 
hilus ;  it  contains  the  ovisacs. 
The  latter  are  so  numerous  in 
children  and  young  women  that 
Sappey  estimates  them  at  about 
a  million ;  they  consist  of  a  mem- 
brane lined  with  epithelium,  and 
at  the  centre  of  this  vesicle, 
which  is  sjjherical  in  shape, 
there  is  found  a  large  cell, 
which  is  the  ovule.  The  small- 
est of  the  ovisacs  contain  a 
single  ovule  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  cells  which  are  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  it.  As  the 
ovisacs  approach  the  cortical 
substance,  they  become  larger, 
and  in  their  further  evolution 
they  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  and 
are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
when  they  receive  the  name  of 
Crraafiah  follicles  or  vesicles. 
43' 


Pig.  330. 


From  an  ovarium  of  an  old  bitch.  High  power,  u, 
Germinal  epithelium,  b.  Ovarial  lubes,  c.  Younger 
follicles,  ri.  Older  follicle,  e  Proliferous  disk,  with 
egg.  /.  Epithelium  of  a  second  egg  in  the  same  folli- 
cle, g.  Tunica  fibrosa  folliculi.  h.  Tunica  propria 
foUiculi.  i.  Epithelium  of  the  follicle  (raembrana 
granulosa).  I.  Vessels,  m.  Cell  tubes  of  the  par- 
ovariumin  long  section.  3/.  Tubiform  depression  of  the 
germinal  epithelium  into  the  ovarian  tissne.  (Strieker.) 
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The  Graafian  follicles  are  always  found  in  great  numbers  in  children, 
young  girls  and  women ;  they  consist  of  an  internal  tunic  and  an  epithe- 
lial lining.  At  a  point  of  the  epithelial  lining,  the  cells  forming  it  are 
collected  together  in  a  larger  mass  (the  proligerous  disk),  enveloping  an 
ovule  which  has  acquired  its  complete  development. 

The  wall  of  the  follicle  consists  of  two  layers  of  loose  connective  tissue  : 
the  first  [fibrous  membrane)  contains  the  ramifications  of  arterioles  and 
veinules;  the  second,  more  internal  (internal  memhrane~)  supports  the 
capillary  bloodvessels.  The  two  layers  composed  of  reticulated  connec- 
tive tissue  possess  numerous  connective-tissue  cells.  Within  this  is  seen 
a  membrane  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  large  endothelial  cells  (Slav- 
jarski).  This  membrane  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  pavement  epithelial 
cells  (granular  membrane).     The  pavement  cells  are  8mall,  measuring 


A.  Primordial  egg  (human)  from  afffitus  at  the  eighth  month.  B.  Primordiiilfollicle  from  a  rabbit  ; 
C,  from  a  pigeon  ;  B,  a  somewhiit  older  one  from  same.  E.  Csecal  extremity  of  ovary  of  ascaris 
nigrovenosa.  i^.  An  egg  of  this  animal.  O.  An  egg  from  a  follicle  of  a  rabbit,  2  mm.  in  diameter:  a, 
epithelium  of  the  ovum  ;  b,  radially  striated  zona  pellnclda ;  c,  germinal  vesicle  ;  d,  germinal  spot  ; 
^,  yolk.    High  power.     [Stricktr.) 

only  .006  mm.  to  .012  mm.  in  diameter,  and  are  provided  with  nuclei. 
Where  the  layer  of  cells  is  thickest,  that  is  at  the  proligerous  disk,  there 
is  found  a  completely  developed  ovule.  The  ovule  is  situated  in  the  part 
of  the  follicle  most  removed  from  the  ovarian  surface.  The  rest  of  the 
cavity  of  the  folhcle  is  filled  with  a  fluid  holding  a  few  cells  in  suspen- 
sion. 

Upon  examination  of  the  ovule  after  separating  it  from  the  cells  of  the 
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proligerous  disk,  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  large  spherical  cell  measuring 
.1  mm.  to  .2  mm.  and  can  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  It  consists  of  a 
capsule  or  vitelline  membrane.  This  membrane  is  very  thick,  homoge- 
neous in  women,  but  in  some  animals  traversed  by  canaliculi.  The  mass 
of  the  cells  termed  vitellus  is  a  viscid  mass  containing  albuminous  and 
fatty  granules.  The  nucleus  of  the  cell  or  germinal  vesicle  (vesicle  of 
Purkinje)  is  also  spherical,  from  .020  mm.  to  .048  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
incloses  several  nuclei  named  germinal  spots. 

Independent  of  this  nucleus  there  always  exists  a  second  nucleus, 
discovered  by  Balbiani,  and  named  by  him  embryogenous  vesicle,  because 
before  the  fecundation  of  the  ovule  it  is  the  centre  of  nutritive  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  vitellus,  and  because  it  remains  after  fecundation. 
Balbiani  has  also  seen  the  germinal  spots  change  their  form,  and  he  re- 
gards them  as  contractile  vesicles. 

When  the  Graafian  follicle  has  reached  a  centimetre  in  diameter,  and 
projects  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  it  ruptures  and  empties  its  contents 
into  the  Fallopian  tube  during  the  tubulo-ovarian  congestion  which  accom- 
panies menstruation.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  believe,  that  every 
Graafian  follicle  ruptures  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  for  numerous 
follicles  undergo  involution  and  atrophy  before  the  evolution  of  the  menses 
and  after  their  cessation.  It  also  appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  ovu- 
lation may  occur  without  menstruation,  under  the  influence  of  an  ovarian 
congestion  occasioned  by  a  grave  type  of  fever  (typhoid  fever,  variola). 
Again,  it  has  been  proved  that  fecundation  and  gestation  have  occurred 
in  some  cases  after  the  menopause  and  without  any  return  of  menstrua- 
tion. But  notwithstanding  these  facts,  which  are  exceptions,  it  is  deter- 
mined that,  as  a  general  rule,  menstruation  corresponds  with  the  passing 
of  an  ovule  by  the  Fallopian  tube  into  the  uterus. 

The  ovisacs,  or  primordial  follicles  containing  the  ovule,  come  from  dis- 
tinct glandular  tubes  which  exist  in  the  ovary  of  the  embryo.  Accord- 
ing to  Pfliiger,  they  are  formed  by  an  envelope  lined  with  a  layer  of 
small  epithelial  cells,  which  represents  the  granular  membrane  of  the 
Graafian  follicle,  and  inclose  at  their  centre  a  series  of  rudimentary 
ovules.  By  the  growth  of  these  ovules  and  their  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  the  tubes  are  partitioned  by  the  connective  tissue,  and  divided 
into  separate  very  small  segments.'  Each  segment  now  contains  an  ovule 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  epithelial  cells,  and  constitutes  an  ovisac. 

When  the  Graafian  follicle  has  emptied  its  contents  into  the  oviduct, 
it  undergoes  a  series  of  changes,  being  transformed  into  what  is  known 
as  the  corpus  luteum.  These  bodies  diifer  according  to  whether  the 
follicle  corresponds  to  a  fecundated  egg  or  to  a  simple  menstruation. 
The  first  or  the  corpus  luteum  of  gestation  is  large  in  size,  and  very 
slowly  undergoes  modifications.  It  appears  as  a  prominent  point  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  where  is  seen  the  cicatrix  which  follows  the 
rupture  of  the  follicle.  Upon  section  there  is  seen  an  oblong  or  spheri- 
cal cavity,  which  acquires  its  greatest  size  two  or  three  months  after 
fecundation,  and  is  filled  with  coagulated  blood  or  a  bloody  mucous  fluid. 
This  cavity  is  lined  by  a  wrinkled  yellowish  or  whitish,  very  vascular 
thick  zone;  outside  of  this  limit  between  the  corpus  luteum  and  the 
stroma  of  the  ovary,  there  exists  a  whitish  and  very  thin  fibrous  mem- 
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brane.  The  yellowish  and  ■wrinkled  inner  zone  comes  from  a  thickening 
of  the  internal  layer  of  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  Graafian  follicle. 
The  thickening,  in  which  the  epithelium  does  not  appear  to  participate, 
is  due  to  an  immense  number  of  cells  resulting  from  the  proliferation  of 
the  connective-tissue  elements.  Among  these  cells  many  become  very 
large,  containing  a  large  nucleus  and  a  great  quantity  of  fatty  granules. 
It  is  the  latter  which  have  given  the  folded  membrane  its  yellow  color 
and  opacity.  The  thin  fibrous  membrane  of  the  corpus  luteum  repre- 
sents the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  follicle.  This  new  formation  of  em- 
bryonic tissue  continues  during  gestation ;  at  the  same  time  the  blood  is 
absorbed,  as  also  are  the  fatty  granules  of  the  wrinkled  membrane.  The 
corpus  luteum  diminishes  in  size,  and  becomes  denser.  At  the  time  of 
delivery  it  measures  about  nine  millimetres.  Later  it  gradually  atro- 
phies, and  is  transformed  into  a  yellowish-white  or  dark  pigmented 
fibrous  cicatrix,  which  never  entirely  disappears.  The  various  colors  it 
presents  are  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  hsematin  which  it  contains. 

When  the  corpus  luteum  comes  from  a  simple  menstruation,  it  is 
generally  small  from  the  beginning  ;  the  phenomena  occurring  in  the  fol- 
licle are  the  same  as  above  described,  but  the  changes  are  very  rapid, 
so  that  the  corpus  luteum  disappears  completely  in  the  course  of  one 
and  a  half  or  two  months. 

The  medullary  substance  of  the  ovary  consists  of  a  dense,  fibrous  tis- 
sue, which  is  continuous,  in  the  hilus  of  the  ovary,  with  the  ovarian 
ligament,  and  sends  prolongations  as  far  as  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
organ.  Here  are  found  the  largest  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  which 
enter  through  the  hilus.  The  arteries,  which  are  spiral,  first  run  in  the 
central  connective  tissue,  afterwards  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  fol- 
lowing the  fibrous  fasciculi  of  the  organ  ;  veins  traverse  the  connective 
tissue,  as  also  do  lymphatic  trunks.  The  external  fibrous  membrane  of 
the  Graafian  follicles  has  a  very  abundant  network  of  lymphatic  vessels. 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  medullary  substance  contains  some  fasci- 
culi of  smooth  muscular  fibres. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  ovarian  plexus,  penetrate  into  the  organ,  and 
follow  the  course  of  the  arteries.     Their  termination  is  not  known. 

The  broad  ligament  beneath  the  ovary  is  traversed  by  winding  and 
ramifying  tubes.  These  ducts  have  a  membrane  and  are  lined  by  an 
epithelium.  They  are  considered  as  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body, 
from  which  the  ovary  is  developed.  The  winding  ducts  are  named 
Rosenmiiller's  organ. 


Sect.  II.— Pathological  Histology  of  the  Ovary. 


HYPEEiEMiA;  Hemorrhage.  — Congestion  and  hemorrhage  of  the 
ovary  are  monthly  physiological  occurrences;  each  menstruation  and 
opening  of  a  Graafian  follicle,  as  has  been  seen,  necessitates  a  very  in- 
tense congestion  followed,  by  a  hemorrhage.  Ovarian  congestion  also 
always  exists  during  the  acute  periods  of  low  forms  of  fevers.   (Gubler.) 

Congestion  of  the  ovaries  is  excited  by  the  causes  of  congestion  of  the 
genital  organs  of  the  female,  by  excesses  in  coition,  by  gestation,  by  labor 
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and  its  consequences,  by  metritis,  etc.  Traces  of  chronic  congestion, 
caused  by  impediment  to  the  flow  of  venous  blood  in  cardiac  diseases, 
ai-e  met  with,  and  in  the  same  cases  there  may  exist  an  induration  of  the 
ovary  due  to  the  new  formation  of  indurated  connective  tissue. 

From  a  very  intense  congestion  of  the  ovary  during  menstruation  or 
between  the  menses,  there  may  occur  an  escape  of  blood  into  one  or  more 
Graafian  follicles.  The  ovary  is  then  enlarged,  and  upon  section,  there 
are  seen,  in  its  indurated  parenchyma,  several  follicles  which  are  filled 
with  coagiilated  blood.  These  follicles  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  cherry ; 
the  coagulated  blood  which  distends  them  is  dark  brown  or  black,  and 
undergoes  the  usual  changes.  These  pathological  products  are  easily 
distinguished  from  corpora  lutea  ;  in  the  normal  state  there  is  never  more 
than  a  single  follicle  which  contains  blood,  and  it  is  that  of  the  last  men- 
struation, the  cicatrix  is  also  easily  seen  which  corresponds  to  it  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ovary.  Pathological  hemorrhage,  on  the  contrary,  occurs 
in  two  or  three  follicles  of  one  ovary  or  in  both  ovaries,  as  well  in  the 
deep  as  in  the  superficial  follicles.  Follicular  hemorrhages  sometimes 
occur  with  chronic  peri-ovarian  adhesive  peritonitis,  or  with  pathological 
adhesions  of  the  Fallopian  tube  which  prevent  the  normal  rupturing  of 
the  follicles.  In  such  cases  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  callous  thickening 
of  the  ovary  and  retrograde  changes  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  which  are 
sometimes  filled  with  a  mucous  tissue,  or  have  become  dropsical.  When 
the  ovary  is  free  from  adhesions  and  when  hemorrhage  occurs  in  a  super- 
ficial follicle,  there  may  result  a  rupture  of  its  wall  and  a  more  or  less 
abundant  hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Inflammation  of  the  Ovary,  Ovaritis. — During  gestation,  the 
phenomena  which  occur  in  the  ovary  are  inflammatory,  and  constitute, 
what  may  be  termed,  a  physiological  inflammation.  The  parenchyma  is 
tumefied,  and  the  circulation  more  active,  owing  to  which  the  corpus 
luteum  of  gestation  is  of  unusual  size ;  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue 
are  large  and  cloudy  ;  there  is  also  a  greater  number  of  migrating  lymph 
cells ;  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  are  more  swollen  and  longer,  and 
comparable  to  the  same  elements  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus  during  ges- 
tation. ' 

From  these  nutritive  changes  the  organ  is  disposed  to  a  more  or  less 
intense  pathological  inflammation  after  delivery  or  after  an  abortion. 
Thus  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  women  recently  delivered,  that  acute  in- 
flammations are  met  with,  or  they  may  occur  in  connection  with  metritis 
and  peri- ovarian  peritonitis.  The  lesions  vai-y  in  intensity.  In  a  slight 
form,  the  ovary  is  saturated  with  fluid,  and  there  is  an  infiltration  into 
its  connective  tissue  of  numerous  lymph  cells.  The  fully  developed 
Graafian  follicles  have  in  their  interior  a  turbid  fluid,  sometimes  colored 
by  blood,  and  containing  a  great  number  of  epithelial  and  lymph  cells, 
there  is  in  fact  a  true  catarrh  of  the  capsule  of  the  follicle.  When  the 
inflammation  is  more  violent,  as  in  pelvic  peritonitis  following  delivery,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  found  a  very  intense  congestion  and  new 
fibrinous  membranes  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  there  is  a  more 
abundant  formation  of  lymph  cells  collected  into  whitish  lines  or  small 
abscesses  in  the  stroma  of  the  ovary.     At  the  same  time  the  Graafian 
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follicles  frequently  contain  a  sero-purulent  fluid.  Finally  in  severe 
puerperal  metro-peritonitis,  the  ovary  is  found  in  the  midst  of  pus  and 
false  membranes  ;  its  tissue  is  much  congested  and  its  follicles  are  always 
filled  with  pus. 

When  ovaritis  is  accompanied  with  a  peritonitis  limited  to  the  true 
pelvis  by  fibrinous  and  connective-tissue  adhesions,  the  ovary  may  be 
found  in  the  middle  of  a  circumscribed  abscess,  the  contents  of  which  may 
be  absorbed  or  open  into  the  rectum,  bladder,  etc.  Later,  the  ovary 
forms  firm  intimate  or  filamentous  adhesions  with  the  neighboring  organs, 
and  its  function  is  destroyed. 

The  formation  of  the  hard  and  dense  fibrous  tissue  which  follows  re- 
peated ovarian  congestions,  and  the  retrograde  evolution  of  the  Graafian 
follicles,  may  be  considered  as  results  of  a  chronic  interstitial  ovaritis. 
In  old  women  the  ovary  is  almost  always  hard  and  callous;  its  fibrous 
capsule  is  thickened  and  indurated,  like  the  capsule  of  the  spleen;  its 
cortical  layer  is  absent,  and  the  Graafian  follicles  or  corpora  lutea  of 
previous  pregnancies  are  seen  only  as  cysts  with  hard  and  contracted 
fibrous  walls.     These  ovaries  are  small  or  atrophied. 

TuMOES. — EncTiondroma  of  the  ovary  has  been  twice  observed  by 
Kiwisch;  in  one  of  the  cases,  the  right  ovary  had  acquired  the  size  of 
the  fist,  and  was  transformed  into  a  hyaline  and  hard  cartilaginous  mass. 
Scanzoni  has  seen  one  case  of  an  enchondroma  in  the  middle  of  a  fibrous 
tumor  of  the  ovary. 

Tubercles  of  the  ovary  are  seldom  seen ;  sometimes  they  occur  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  other  genito-urinary  organs,  especially  in  children. 
The  seat  of  the  tuberculous  granulations  is  either  in  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing or  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  ovary,  more  frequently  in  the  former, 
the  parenchyma  being  relatively  less  affected.  They  pi-esent  their  usual 
characters. 

Grummata  are  also  very  rare.  Lancereaux  cites  two  examples,  without 
histological  details.  He  considers  as  syphilitic,  a  dense  fibrous  state  of 
the  ovary  which  he  has  several  times  observed  in  women  still  men- 
struating. 

Lympliadenoma  has  been  seen  once  by  us  as  a  secondary  tumor. 

Fihro-myomata  of  the  ovary  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  uterus,  but 
they  occur  much  less  frequently  than  the  latter.  They  are  sometimes 
seen  as  small  spherical  tumors  located  either  upon  the  surface,  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  ovary.  Sometimes  they  form  large  hard  tumors,  the 
size  of  the  fist  or  larger.  A  very  large  cystic  myoma  has  been  examined 
by  us. 

Sarcoma. — Several  ovarian  sarcomata  have  been  reported ;  they 
varied  much  in  size.  Villard  has  reported  a  round-celled  sarcomatous 
tumor  of  the  ovary,  with  cysts  containing  a  bloody  fluid.  In  other  cases 
serous  cysts  have  been  developed  in  the  sarcomata. 

Carcinoma. — Carcinoma  of  the  ovary  is  either  primary  or  secondary; 
it  may  follow  a  carcinoma  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the  uterus,  of  the 
rectum,  or  of  a  more  distant  organ.  The  new  formation  is  then  generally 
small  and  nodular.    Yet  we  have  several  times  seen  a  diffuse  and  complete 
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infiltration  of  the  entire  organ  by  secondary  nodules  which  emanated  from 
a  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  and  extended  to  the  neighboring  organs. 

Primary  carcinoma,  in  some  cases,  attains  a  very  large  size,  as  large  as 
an  adult's  head  or  larger;  most  frequently  it  belongs  to  the  encephaloid 
variety.  One  ovary  only  is  the  seat  of  a  large  tumor ;  but  the  other 
may  be  in  a  less  degree  diseased.  Ovarian  medullary  carcinoma  is  a 
tumor  varying  in  consistence  ;  it  is  usually  firmer  than  in  other  organs, 
because  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  ovary.  By  scraping,  an  abundant 
milky  juice  is  obtained.  The  cut  surface  is  white  or  grayish-white,  and 
opaque.  The  fibrous  capsule  of  the  ovary  is  generally  involved  if  the 
carcinoma  is  not  very  recent,  and  there  are  then  found  upon  the  capsule 
vegetations  consisting  of  carcinomatous  tissue.  The  peritoneum,  either 
in  a  limited  part  or  throughout  its  entire  extent,  very  soon  participates 
in  the  degeneration  of  the  ovary.  We  have  several  times  seen  enormous 
tumors  with  cancerous  peritonitis  in  young  persons.  The  structure  of 
encephaloid  carcinoma  of  the  ovary  does  not  much  differ  from  that  of 
typical  encephaloid ;  besides  the  connective-tissue  fibres,  the  trabeculse 
limiting  the  alveolar  spaces  sometimes  contain  smooth  muscular  fibres  ; 
the  epithelial  cells  are  arranged  without  order  in  the  cavities  of  the 
stroma,  or  they  are  placed  perpendicular  to  the  wall  of  the  cavities.  The 
vessels  are  sometimes  of  large  size,  constituting  a  haematoid  cancer.  In 
carcinoma,  as  in  other  tumors  of  the  ovary,  cysts  are  found,  which  have 
formed  with  the  tumor,  or  have  preceded  its  development.  Usually, 
vegetations  formed  of  carcinomatous  tissue  project  into  the  cavity  of 
these  cysts. 

Primary  carcinoma  may  be  colloid  in  character;  this  variety,  however, 
is  not  so  frequent  as  scirrhus. 

Secondary  tumors  of  the  ovary  offer  the  same  structure  as  the  pri- 
mary formations.  For  example^  cylindrical  or  pavement-cell  epithelioma 
of  the  ovary,  occurs  secondary  to  tumors  of  the  same  nature  developed 
in  the  uterus. 

Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  may,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
Rindfleisch  and  Klebs,  be  developed  primarily  in  the  ovary.  In  a  case 
reported  by  the  latter,  a  reproduction  in  the  cutaneous  wound  followed 
the  extirpation  of  the  tumor.  An  examination  of  the  cutaneous  tumor 
showed  it  to  consist  of  gland-like  tubes. 

OvAKiAN  Cysts. — Of  all  the  new  formations  and  diseases  of  the  ova- 
ries, cysts  are  the  most  common,  and  the  most  important  in  view  of  their 
development  and  their  results.  The  ovary  and  kidney  are  organs  in  which 
these  formations  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  be  developed.  It  has 
already  been  seen  that  cysts  may  form  in  tumors  of  the  ovary,  and  it 
now  remains  to  describe  cysts  proper,  which  vary  much  in  their  develop- 
ment and  nature. 

1.  Dropsy  of  the  G-raafian  Follicles. — Rokitansky  has  shown  that  the 
Graafian  follicles  may  be  so  distended  by  a  serous  and  limpid  fluid  as  to 
form  small  cystic  cavities,  the  size  of  a  small  bean  or  hazel-nut.  In  an 
ovarian  tumor  composed  of  cysts  of  this  size,  this  author  has  shown  that 
each  one  still  contained  an  ovule.  The  cysts  from  distension  of  the  folli- 
cles are  generally  small,  and  the  tumor  is  seldom  larger  than  the  fist. 
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2.  Unilocular  Cysts. — A  single  ovarian  cyst  is  sometimes  seen  of  very 
large  size,  and  limited  simply  by  a  wall  consisting  of  the  peritoneal  covering, 
and  of  a  layer  of  laminated  connective  tissue,  which  is  invested  internally 
by  an  epithelial  lining.  These  tumors  are  considered  as  the  result  of  a 
dropsy  and  dilatation  of  a  single  Graafian  follicle  ;  but  we  have  no  posi- 
tive proof  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  result  from  the  fusion 
of  several  cysts  into  one.  This  occurs  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  means 
of  the  cystic  degeneration  of  the  ovary,  of  which  we  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion in  part  first  (p.  169).  Every  variety  of  cysts  may  suppurate — that 
is,  they  may  have  in  their  interior  a  sero-purulent  or  purulent  fluid, 
caused  either  by  puncturing  or  by  other  traumatisms,  or  occurring  in 
the  course  of  general  septic  diseases  or  uterine  inflammations,  especially 
after  delivery. 

3.  Proliferous  Cysts;  Grelatinous  or  Multilocular  Cysts;  Myxoid 
Epithelioma. — These  cysts  are  multilocular,  and  generally  contain  a 
mucous  fluid.  They  are  very  large,  and  formed  of  several  cysts  con- 
tained in  a  common  envelope,  or  united  by  a  dense  and  abundant  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  walls  of  the  cysts  are  also  formed  of  connective  tissue, 
in  which  spiral  arteries  and  very  large  veins  course.  The  layer  of  con- 
nective tissue  nearest  to  the  surface  is  formed  of  lamellae,  like  those  of 
the  cornea,  separated  by  layers  of  flat  cells.  The  inner  membrane, 
which  is  almost  always  the  seat  of  papillary  or  warty  vegetations,  is  lined 
with  a  cylindrical  epithelium.  According  to  Malassez,  the  epithelium  is 
implanted  upon  a  membrane  formed  by  an  endothelial  layer.  The  cylin- 
drical epithelium  very  frequently  experiences  a  partial  or  complete  mucous 
degeneration.  Some  of  the  cells  become  goblet  shaped,  being  reduced  to 
a  cup  with  thin  walls,  containing  a  nucleus  at  the  point  of  implantation, 
while  the  cavity  of  the  cell  contains  and  continues  to  secrete  a  mucous 
fluid.  Other  cells  become  spherical,  and  are  filled  with  mucus.  These 
cells  may  be  destroyed,  and  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  thus  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  mucous  fluid.  Sometimes  ciliated  cells  have  been  met 
with. 

After  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver,  there  are  seen  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  these  cysts,  markings  which  indicate  the  open  extremities  of 
the  goblet  cells  ;  after  removing  these  cells  by  pencilling,  the  large  endo- 
thelial cells  which  are  placed  beneath  are  made  visible  by  the  silver  solu- 
tion. By  this  process  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  in  the  wall  of  the 
cysts  is  displayed,  and  the  superficial  position  of  these  vessels  is  ren- 
dered very  evident. 

The  contents  of  the  cyst  consist  of  a  mucous  or  gelatinous  fluid,  which 
coagulates  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  swells  and  is  made  transparent 
by  water.  Striae  are  seen  concentric  with  the  surface  of  the  cavities. 
The  cells  which  are  found  either  have  no  definite  order  of  arrangement, 
or  they  are  in  rows  parallel  to  the  strise  of  the  mucous  mass.  These  rows 
consist  either  of  goblet  cells  arranged  in  layers,  as  if  they  had  been 
desquamated,  or  of  epithelial  cells,  or  of  branching  cells  with  many  pro- 
longations, resembling  the  cells  of  mucous  tissue,  although  there  may  be 
no  formation  of  mucus  in  the  interior  of  the  tumor.  Collections  of  fatty 
degenerated  cells  are  also  seen. 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  fluid,  according  to  Mehu,  shows  a  large  quan- 
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tity  of  albumen,  metalbumen,  and  paralbumen;  it  is  the  latter  which 
gives  the  fluid  its  gelatinous  consistence.  Eichwald  has  found  also  albu- 
minous peptone,  mucin,  and  mucous  peptone.  These  different  substances 
are  products  of  the  filtration  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  and  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  calice-like  cells. 

The  contents  of  cysts  lined  with  very  vascular  villi  are  frequently  mixed 
with  blood,  which  gives  them  a  brown  or  chocolate  color.  There  may  also 
be  present  in  them  numerous  lymph  cells,  or  even  pus,  especially  as  a 
result  of  traumatisms. 

The  cysts  may  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  spherical  opening 
which  is  found  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  principal  bloodvessels'  are 
situated,  that  is,  where  the  wall  was  primarily  thinner  and  less  vascular. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  a  single  primary  cyst  divides,  forming  two  or 
more;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  appearances  of  communicating  cysts 
show  that  two  neighboring  cysts  have  opened  one  into  the  other,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  thinning  and  rupture  of  the  separating  partition. 

The  connective  tissue  which  separates  several  cysts,  usually  itself  con- 
tains smaller  cysts,  which  are  in  the  process  of  development,  and  present 
the  same  structure  as  the  preceding  cysts ;  as  these  cysts  increase  in  size 
they  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  principal  cysts. 

In  none  of  the  cysts,  even  the  smallest  in  course  of  development,  can 
ovules  or  proligerous  disks  be  recognized  ;  therefore  the  hypothesis  of  a 
formation  of  the  cysts  by  the  distension  of  pre-existing  Graafian  follicles 
cannot  be. accepted.  Neither  is  there  found  any  trace  of  ovisacs  or 
Graafian  follicles,  the  ovary  being  completely  transformed  into  cysts 
analogous  to  those  we  have  described.  The  entire  absence  of  ovarian 
follicles  serves  as  an  argument  for  writers  who,  like  Virchow,  Waldeyer, 
etc.,  explain  the  genesis  of  multilocular  cysts  by  changes  of  the  ovarian 
tubes,  which  are  described  by  Pfiliger  in  foetal  life.  There  are  some 
points  of  analogy  of  structure,  and  the  comparison  is  ingenious;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  large  or  the  more  recent  cysts  have  their  origin 
from  the  ovarian  tubes  of  foetal  life. 

We  have  described  in  part  first  the  structure  of  vegetations  up6n  the 
wall  of  cysts.  We  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  second- 
ary cysts  according  to  the  method  indicated  by  Wilson  Fox,  that  is,  by  the 
union  of  villi,  which  in  uniting  form  closed  cavities.  The  more  recent 
investigations  by  Malassez  weaken  this  view  of  the  mode  of  formation.  He 
has  seen  secondary  cysts  form  in  the  villi,  appearing  at  first  as  a  small 
collection  of  cells,  the  most  central  of  which  become  mucous,  and  are 
destroyed  in  forming  a  cavity,  around  which  the  parietal  cells  become 
epithelioid.  This  mode  of  formation  is  comparable  to  that  which  has 
been  described  by  Foerster.  From  a  later  investigation  Malassez  was 
led  to  believe  that  there  occurs  in  these  tumors  a  new  formation,  a  true 
epithelial  heterotopia,  a  peculiar  epithelioma,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
epithelium  has  the  property  of  forming  a  mucous  secretion,  he  names  it, 
as  in  the  corresponding  cystic  disease  of  the  testicle,  a  myxoid  epi- 
thelioma. 

When  the  cysts  are  old  or  during  their  period  of  growth,  they  may,  in 
consequence  of  peritonitis,  be  intimately  united  to  the  neighboring  parts, 
rendering  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  very  difiicult  and   dangerous. 
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Generally  a  single  ovary  is  diseased  and  forms  the  large  tumor ;  but 
the  other  may  present  a  few  small  cysts  in  process  of  development,  so 
that  the  larger  ovary  being  removed,  the  second  ovary  becomes  in  its 
turn  the  seat  of  a  large  cystic  tumor.  Very  old  tumors  have  a  fibro- 
cartilaginous thickening  of  their  walls,  which  latter  are  frequently  in- 
crusted  with  calcareous  salts,  either  in  the  connective  tissue  forming 
them,  or  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  cyst,  or  there  may  be  found 
upon  this  internal  surface  a  whitish  pulp  formed  of  degenerated  fatty 
cells,  calcareous  granules  and  crystals  of  cholesterin. 

Tumors  of  this  kind  are  not  generalized.  In  adopting  the  name  of 
myxoid-epithelioma,  proposed  by  Malassez,  this  circumstance  should  be 
remembered,  as  it  is  different  with  other  varieties  of  epithelioma.  Second- 
ary formations  of  these  cysts  in  the  glands  or  elsewhere  have  never  been 
met  with. 

Dermoid  Cysts. — The  ovaries  are  one  of  most  frequent  seats  for  the 
formation  of  dermoid  cysts  of  the  third  variety  of  Lebert;  they  are  at 
times  very  large,  as  large  as  an  adult's  head,  and  have  in  their  interior 
hair,  teeth,  etc.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  description  given  in 
part  first.     (See  p.  166.) 
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CHAPTBE   VI. 

FALLOPIAN  TUBES  AND  UTERUS. 

Sect.  I.— Normal  Histology. 

Oviducts  or  Fallopian  Tubes. — These  are  the  temporary  ducts  of 
the  ovaries,  serving  for  the  passage  of  the  ovule.  The  fimbriated  ex- 
tremity is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary  at  the  time  of  the  rupture 
of  the  Graafian  follicle,  and  it  receives  the  ovule  which  passes  along  the 
tube  to  the  uterus.  The  ducts  consist  of  a  peritoner.l  covering,  which  sur- 
rounds them,  of  a  layer  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue  forming  their 
wall,  and  a  mucous  membrane.  They  present  for  consideration  a  fim- 
briated extremity  which  is  attached  to  the  ovary  by  a  short  ligamentous 
cord,  an  inferior  and  narrow  part  traversed  by  a  canal  Avhich  passes 
through  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus  at  each  lateral  cornua,  and  opens 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  by  a  very  small  orifice  scarcely  large 
enough  to  receive  a  fine  bristle. 

The  lumen  of  the  tube  in  its  free  portion  is  large,  and  its  mucous 
membrane  is  longitudinally  folded  like  that  of  the  vas  deferens.  From 
its  free  extremity  to  its  uterine  orifice,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube 
is  lined  wfth  a  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium.  The  movements  of  the 
cilia  cause  a  current  in  a  direction  from  the  free  extremity  towards  the 
uterus,  assisting  the  progress  of  the  ovule,  but  not  that  of  the  spermato- 
zoids.     There  are  no  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oviducts. 

Uterus. — The  uterus  presents  for  consideration  the  body  or  superior 
part,  and  the  neck  opening  into  the  vagina.  It  has  a  cavity  passing 
through  it  from  the  fundus  to  the  os,  which  is  narrowed  at, the  union  of  the 
body  with  the  cervix,  The  uterus  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  connective 
tissue  and  cells  belonging  to  the  peritoneum :  it  possesses  a  very  thick 
wall  consisting  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  and  connective  tissue.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  difficult  to  separate.  The  superficial  layer  is  com- 
posed of  fibres  running  longitudinally  and  transversely ;  the  first  form 
a  thin  layer  extending  over  the  fundus  and  the  anterior  and  superior 
surface  of  the  uterus ;  the  second  a  thick  layer  which  extends  partly 
into  the  round  ligament,  the  broad  ligament,  and  the  oviduct.  The 
middle  layer,  which  is  the  thickest,  consists  of  longitudinal,  transverse, 
and  oblique  fasciculi.  The  most  internal,  like  the  external,  is  very  thin, 
having  intersecting  fasciculi  which  form  circles  at  the  orifices  of  the  ovi- 
ducts. The  transverse  fibres  of  the  cervix  constitute  a  true  sphincter. 
In  the  cervix  there  are  also  found  some  very  superficial  fibres  in  the  folds 
of  the  arbor  vitse.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes 
are  short  except  during  pregnancy :  they  are  separated  by  a  large  quantity 
of  dense  connective  tissue  containing  oval  cells. 
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The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  intimately  united  with  the 
muscular  layer,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  lighter  color. 
The  deep  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  formed  of  a  connective  tissue 
containing  connective  tissue  corpuscles  having  oval  nuclei,  and  smooth 
muscular  fibres  ;  there  are  no  elastic  fibres.  The  lining  epithelium  con- 
sists of  a  single  layer  of  ciliated  cylindrical  cells. 

The  movement  of  the  cilia  is  in  a  direction  from  without  inwards. 
The  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  are  simple  or  bifur- 
cated tubular  glands,  analogous  to  the  glands  of  Lieberktihn.  They  are 
lined  with  a  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  open  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
either  singly  or  two  or  three  together. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  instead  of  being 
smooth  as  in  the  body,  presents  folds  which  unite  to  form  the  arbor  vitae. 
These  folds,  and  the  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix,  are  covered 
with  villi.  Between  the  folds  are  seen  crypts,  which,  as  well  as  the 
cavity  of  the  cervix,  contain  a  viscid  and  transparent  mucus.'  Upon  the 
surface  of  the  folds  are  found  utricular  depressions  situated  between  the 
villi.  In  the  bottom  of  the  crypts  are  the  openings  of  acinous  glands 
(Sappey)  of  considerable  size,  and  comparable  from  their  shape  to  seba- 
ceous glands.  The  acini  of  these  glands  are  lined  with  elongated 
cylindrical  cells,  and  they  are  filled  with  a  viscid  mucus. 

The  superficial  epithelium  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  a  single  layer 
of  cylindrical  cells.  Some  writers  describe  them  as  ciliated  :  others  deny 
the  existence  of  cilia.  Sin^ty  has  seen  goblet-shaped  epithelium  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  in  a  fcetus  at  term, 
and  examined  immediately  after  death.  In  this  case  the  epithelium  of 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  did  not  possess  cilia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
mucus  in  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  is  secreted  by  the  cylindrical  cells  of 
this  cavity  ;  just  as  in  the  intestinal  lining,  the  cells  which  secrete  mucus 
always  appear  as  goblet  cells,  and  are  especially  found  in  the  folds  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  crypts,  and  in  the  glands.  Renaut  has 
found  goblet  cells  in  the  layer  of  cells  lining  the  ovula  Nabothi. 

There  are  frequently  seen  in  the  normal  state  in  young  persons,  but 
more  often  in  advanced  age,  spherical  cystic  dilatations  of  the  glands  in  the 

cervix  of  the  uterus,  containing  a  mucous 
Fig-  332.  fluid ;    they   are    named   eggs  of  Naboth 

(ovula  Nabothi).  The  fluid  contents  of 
the  ovula  Nabothi,  as  also  the  mucous  fluid 
of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  consist  of 
mucin  and  striae,  which  are  apt  to  be 
taken  for  fibrils.  Cylindrical,  oval,  and 
spherical  cells  in  a  state  of  mucous  de- 
generation are  found  in  the  fluid,  either 
in  rows  parallel  to  the  striae  or  irregularly 
arranged.  Irregularly  shaped  cells  with 
ramifying  prolongations  are  also  seen. 
Egg  of  Naboth  of  the  vaginal  mucous    and  Renaut  belicvcs  that  he  has  been  able 

membrane  of  the  cervix  uteri,  o.  Spheri-      j.      r  n  i  ti         i         i  n 

cai  diiatioi  of  a  gland,  the  oriace  open-    ''P  lo'^o^^  ii^re  the  development  of  mucous 

ingata.    c.  Tubular  gland.    X  20.  tisSUe. 
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The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  completely  changes  in  appearance 
and  structure  at  the  point  where  it  is  reflected  over  the  intra- vaginal  promi- 
nence, forming  the  os  uteri.  In  this  intra-vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix, 
the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  connective  tissue  forming  papillae,  which 
lie  beneath  a  laminated  pavement  epithelium. 

A  similar  arrangement  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  epithelinm  exists 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  vagina.  The  hard  excrescences  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  vagina  are  nothing  more  than  prominent  papillary 
formations  covered  with  laminated  epithelium. 

The  arterial  vessels  of  the  uterus  run  in  the  muscular  substance  and 
form  capillary  networks,  which  ramify  in  the  mucous  membrane  and 
muscular  layers.  The  veins  are  without  valves,  very  large,  have  thin 
walls,  and  follow  the  same  course  as  the  arteries.  The  lymphatics  are 
very  numerous  ;  they  probably  originate  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
form  upon  the  surface  of  the  uterus  beneath  the  peritoneum  a  close  net- 
work which  communicates  with  the  pelvic  and  lumbar  glands. 

The  cellulo-vascular  tissue  of  the  broad  ligaments  contains  smooth 
muscular  fibres  (Rouget) . 

During  menstruation,  the  very  notable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  uterus 
is  due  to  the  considerable  afflux  of  blood  into  its  tissue,  and  to  a  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  membrane  during  menstruation  experi- 
ences great  hypertrophy ;  it  becomes  softer,  and  the  glands  are  readily 
isolated,  measuring  from  two  to  six  millimetres  long  and  .070  mm.  to  .090 
mm.  wide  ;  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and 
contains  numerous  lymph  cells.  The  vessels  are  dilated  and  very  abun- 
dant. At  the  same  time  that  the  menstrual  blood  is  discharged,  the 
epithelium  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  almost  entirely  cast  off.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  glands  and  of  shreds  of  exfoliated  mucous  membrane  during 
menstruation  are  pathological  lesions. 

We  have  frequently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  products 
discharged  during  menstruation,  coinciding  with  symptoms  known  as 
pseudo-membranous  dysmenorrhoea.  They  vary,  at  times  consisting 
simply  of  coagulated  fibrinous  clots,  which  are  with  difficulty  passed 
through  the  orifice  of  the  os  uteri  when  it  is  very  small,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  females  who  have  never  borne  children.  Microscopic  exami- 
nation shows  the  fibrin  in  a  fibrillated  state,  inclosing  in  its  reticulum 
numerous  lymph  and  epithelial  cells. 

In  other  cases  there  are  found  irregular  shreds  containing  capillary 
vessels  with  embryonic  walls,  in  the  midst  of  connective  tissue  infiltrated 
with  lymph  cells.  There  are  also  frequently  seen  fragments  of  uterine 
glands,  or  entire  glands.  This  is  a  genuine  discharge  of  exfoliated  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  expelled  entire  ;  this, 
however,  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence. 

In  a  third  and  larger  series  of  cases  the  products  consist  of  the  debris 
of  the  decidua,  which  are  recognized  by  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  The 
surface  of  the  discharged  membrane  presents  villi,  which  are  easily 
demonstrated  by  placing  it  in  water  ;  the  villi  are  formed  of  branching 
cylinders  containing  vessels  in  their  interior,  and  covered  upon  the  surface 
with  epithelium.  There  is  also  found,  if  the  membrane  is  discharged 
entire,  a  smooth  portion  or  a  cavity  containing  the  embryo.     We  are  of 
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the  opinion  that  these  cases  of  villous  dysmenorrhoea  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  products  of  conception,  and  with  the  membranes  corre- 
sponding to  an  embryo  of  two  or  three  weeks,  or  to  the  interval  which 
separates  two  menstrual  periods. 

The  changes  which  the  uterus  undergoes  during  gestation  especially 
affect  the  smooth  muscular  fibres,  the  vessels,  and  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  great  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  layers  is  caused  by  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  pre-existing  muscular  fibres,  and  by  the  formation  of  new 
fibres ;  the  old  fibres  become  ten  times  longer  and  five  times  wider  than 
normal.  The  formation  of  new  fibres  occurs  particularly  during  the  first 
months  of  gestation  in  the  internal  layers  of  the  muscular  coats. 

Immediately  after  conception  the  mucous  membrane  thickens,  becomes 
looser  and  redder,  and  the  folds  are  more  prominent;  it  is  infiltrated 
with  embryonic  cells,  and  its  glands  are  hypertrophied  (true  decidua). 
Where  the  ovum  is  located,  the  mucous  membrane  is  transformed  into 
the  uterine  placenta.  The  placental  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
forms  granulations  which  surround  the  ovum,  and  constitute  the  decidua 
reflexa.  The  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  completely  disappears  upon  the  decidua.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  cervix  takes  no  part  in  this  process ;  it  preserves 
its  epithelium,  and  secretes  a  mucous  plug  which  fills  the  cervical  canal 
during  pregnancy.  The  bloodvessels  of  the  uterus  undergo  a  parallel 
growth  with  the  muscular  walls.  After  delivery  the  true  decidua  is 
completely  cast  off;  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  leaves  a  granulating 
surface  which  breaks  down,  and  is  also  discharged.-  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  uterus  no  longer  contains  a  trace  of  mucous  membrane,  but 
consists  of  a  soft,  pulpy  tissue,  in  which,  among  embryonic  connec- 
tive tissue,  are  found  hypertrophied  muscular  fibres,  vessels  and  cells. 
The  latter,  which  are  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  are  swollen,  flat  or 
spherical,  oval  or  stellate,  frequently  very  large  and  granular,  contain- 
ing one  or  more  nuclei,  and  are  often  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration. 
The  histological  phenomena  constituting  the  regeneration  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  have  not  as  yet  been  sufliciently  studied;  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  regeneration  is  a  slow  process,  since  the  wound,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  placental  insertion,  remains  visible  several  months  after 
delivery.  Slavjanski  has  recently  described  papillary  vegetations  analo- 
gous in  structure  to  granulation  tissue,  and  an  infiltration  of  the  superfi- 
cial layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  lymph  cells,  in  a  young  woman 
three  months  after  delivery.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
that  of  the  vegetations  was  destitute  of  epithelial  cells.  The  utricular 
glands,  well  formed  and  presenting  their  normal  arrangement,  were  filled 
with  round  cells. 

The  muscular  fibres  rapidly  return  to  their  ordinary  size  after  having 
presented  numerous  fatty  granules.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them 
are  destroyed  by  fatty  degeneration. 

Sect.  II.— Pathological  Histology  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes  and  Uterus. 

Congestion;  Hemorrhage  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes. — Hypermmia 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  the  several  tissues 
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which  compose  them,  is  observed  during  menstruation,  after  excessive 
coition,  and  in  acute  affections  of  the  uterus. 

Hemorrhages  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  effu- 
sions of  blood  into  their  lumen,  are  sometimes  a  result  of  hypersemia,  and 
other  morbid  conditions.  Thus  Rokitansky  reports  two  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage of  the  Fallopian  tubes  during  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  ;  another 
in  a  recently  delivered  woman  who  died  of  pleuritis  and  hepatitis  ;  a 
fourth,  due  to  retroversion  of  the  uterus.  Barlow  has  seen  it  in  purpura 
hsemorrhagica  ;  Scanzoni  in  menstrual  congestion ;  Puech  in  a  young  girl 
with  measles,  who  died  of  a  hemorrhage  from  the  Fallopian  tube  rupturing 
into  the  peritoneum,  and  causing  a  fatal  general  peritonitis.  To  these 
may  also  be  added  rupture  of  the  tube  in  extra-uterine  tubular  pregnancies 
(see  Peri-uterine  haematocele). 

Inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  Tube,  Cataekhal  Salpingitis. — 
Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tube  occurs  frequently  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammatory  and  catarrhal  affections  of  the  genital  passages 
during  inactivity  or  after  delivery.  The  tubes  are  filled  and  distended 
by  turbid  mucus  or  pus;  they  are  tortuous,  with  irregular  dilatations. 
This  lesion  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  congestion  of  the  ovary,  and 
almost  always  by  an  irritation  of  the  neighboring  peritoneum,  by  a  true 
subacute  or  chronic  pelvic  peritonitis  with  adhesions ;  sometimes  by  an 
acute  and  suppurative  peritonitis.  The  tube  now  generally  adheres  to 
one  of  the  neighboring  organs;  usually  it  is  the  uterus,  rather  to  the 
inferior  part  of  the  body,  or  cervix  than  to  the  fundus.  The  tumors 
formed  by  the  hypertrophy  and  adhesion  of  the  tube  are  generally  re- 
cognized by  vaginal  examination. 

In  acute  inflammation  of  the  tube  it  is  increased  in  size,  its  mucous 
membrane  is  very  much  congested  and  thickened,  its  longitudinal  folds 
are  effaced,  the  fimbriae  are  obliterated,  and  its  lumen  is  filled  with  a 
muco-purulent  or  opaque  fluid.  This  fluid,  examined  microscopically, 
is  seen  to  contain  only  distorted,  granular,  cylindrical  epithelial  cells 
and  lymph  corpuscles.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  infiltrated  with  lymph  cells. 

Inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  most  intense  in  puerperal  metri- 
tis ;  it  is  always  accompanied  with  phlebitis,  lymphangitis,  general  or 
local  peritonitis,  false  membranes  inflltrated  with  pus,  and  purulent  effu- 
sions. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  the  adhesions  of  the  tube  to  neighboring 
organs  is  always  observed,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  thickened,  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  either  clearer  and  more  serous,  or 
more  opaque  and  more  caseous  than  in  the  preceding  case. 

Chronic  dropsy  of  the  tube  should  be  considered  as  a  species  of  inflam- 
mation. The  tube  may  become  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  the  more 
or  less  numerous  sacs  situated  one  after  the  other  along  the  tube,  con- 
vert the  canal  into  a  series  of  distinct  cysts,  that  portion  of  the  duct 
between  the  cysts  being  obliterated. 

The  fluid  from  a  dropsy  of  the  tube  may  be  discharged  by  an  opening 
of  the  duct  into  the  uterus,  from  which  it  passes  out  by  the  vagina. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  unfrequent  termination. 
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Tumors  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes  ;  Tubercules. — Tuberculosis  of 
the  genital  organs  of  females  is  not  an  unfrequent  disease.  The  tuber- 
culous granulations  of  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  the  tube,  are  accom- 
panied by  tuberculous  nodules  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
having  their  origin  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  produced  an  intense  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  duct  is  dilated  and  filled  with  pus,  which  at  first  is 
mucous  or  muco-purulent,  but  soon  becomes  caseous.  The  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  also  now  presents  a  caseous  degeneration  of  the 
nodules,  with  embryonic  tissue  uniting  them.  The  somewhat  thickened 
layer  of  embryonic  tissue  studded  with  tuberculous  granulations  which 
occupies  the  submucous  tissue,  is  in  a  condition  of  caseous  degeneration. 
The  tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  tube  situated  between  the  tuberculous  peri- 
toneum and  thickened  submucous  connective  tissue  is  also  infiltrated  with 
lymph  cells.  Thus  results  a  considerable  thickening  of  the  wall  which 
remains  rigid  after  division.  The  tube  so  changed  is  large,  nodulated, 
frequently  tortuous,  and  adherent  to  the  uterus  and  neighboring  organs. 
Tuberculosis  may  begin  in  the  tube,  and  frequently,  through  a  vaginal 
examination,  the  time  of  its  onset  may  be  recognized  by  tumors  of  the 
tube  and  by  the  pelvic  peritonitis  which  accompanies  it. 

Carcinoma. — Carcinoma  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  never  primary,  it 
especially  follows  a  primary  lesion  of  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  when  the 
carcinoma  is  diffused  throughout  the  internal  wall.  In  carcinoma  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  the  most  frequent  location,  the  tube  almost  always 
remains  intact.  In  a  case  of  secondary  carcinoma  of  the  tube,  we  found 
the  peritoneal  coat  much  thickened  ;  the  fimbria,  also  infiltrated  with  car- 
cinoma, were  open  and  filled  with  a  milky  fluid.  There  was  also  peritoni- 
tis, from  which  the  patient  died  It  was  very  evident  that  the  carcinoma 
of  the  tube  had  been  in  this  case  the  cause  of  the  peritonitis.  Generally 
carcinoma  of  the  tube  developed  by  an  extension  from  the  uterus  is  com- 
plicated with  a  similar  lesion  of  the  ovary.  Rokitansky  has  seen  can- 
cerous vegetations  in  the  lumen  of  a  tube  already  dropsical. 

Cysts  of  the  Fallopian  Tube. — Cysts  developed  in  the  wall  of  the 
tube  are  very  common,  but  usually  small.  Their  mode  of  formation  is 
not  yet  entirely  known.  Yet  there  is  one  frequently  found  at  the  fim- 
briated-extremity,  which  is  regarded  as  developed  in  the  closed  extremity 
of  Miiller's  duct,  the  foetal 'organ  from  which  the  tube  is  developed. 
Another  cyst  is  often  found  by  the  side  of  the  preceding ;  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  broad  ligament,  representing,  according  to  Virchow,  the 
remains  of  the  primary  excretory  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body.  These  two 
cysts  become  as  large  as  a  cherry.  Besides  these  cysts,  others  are  found 
developed  in  the  tubes  of  Rosenmiiller's  organ ;  finally,  there  are  some 
which  seem  to  have  their  origin  simply  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue  of  the 
tube  and  broad  ligament. 

Peri-uterine  Hematocele. — It  has  been  seen  that  by  the  rupture  of 
a  Graafian  follicle  there  occurs  an  effusion  of  blood,  but  the  amount  of 
blood  is  very  small.     More  abundant  hemorrhages  take  place  from  the 
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rupture  of  large  varicose  venous  vessels  of  the  broad  ligaments,  by  a 
hemorrhage  from  the  Fallopian  tube  during  a  menstrual  flux,  or  by  a  hem- 
orrhage in  consequence  of  delivery,  or  from  a  rupture  of  the  tube  in 
extra-uterine  tubular  gestations.  In  the  latter  the  hemorrhage  is  caused 
either  by  a  rupture  of  the  varicose  tubulo-ovarian  veins,  by  a  rupture 
of  the  ovary,  or  by  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  tube,  or  even  by 
the  rupture  of  a  foetal  cyst.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  very  great  death  is 
rapid,  either  by  the  amount  of  blood  lost  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  by 
a  subacute  peritonitis  which  results.  But  if  the  intra-peritoneal  effusion 
is  less,  and  is  repeated  at  several  menstrual  periods,  the  blood  collects  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  peritoneal  cavity,  and  occasions  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum,  circumscribed  by  a  false  membrane  (a  blood 
tumor).  This  tumor  may  be  felt  through  the  vagina,  and  constitutes  a  peri- 
uterine haematocele,  which  is  of  much  importance  clinically.  Bemutz  be- 
lieves that  the  Fallopian  tubes  have  considerable  to  do  Avith  the  produc- 
tion of  hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneum.  According  to  him,  blood  coming 
from  the  Fallopian  tube  escapes  into  the  serous  cavity  whether  there  may 
have  been  a  primary  hemorrhage  in  the  tube,  or  from  both  uterus  and 
tube,  or  whether  there  has  been  retention  in  the  uterus  of  the  catamenial 
blood  during  several  months,  as  occurs  in  cases  of  imperforate  hymen 
in  young  girls.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  lumen  of  the 
tube,  especially  where  it  passes  through  the  uterine  wall,  permits  the 
passage  of  fluids  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  into  the  tube  with  difficulty, 
yet  that  it  may  occur  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  in  several 
observations. 

Virchow,  on  the  other  hand,  has  stated,  that  vascular  new  membranes, 
due  to  primary  or  secondary  inflammation,  may  form  upon  the  surface  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  that  these  new  membranes  may  themselves  be  the 
origin  of  blood  effusions  upon  their  surface,  or  in  the  loose  connective 
tissue  constituting  them,  as  occurs  in  the  new  membranes  of  pachyme- 
ningitis. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  hgematocele,  it  constitutes  a  tumor 
located  posteriorly,  upon  the  sides,  or  all  around  the  uterus,  and  which 
may  be  felt  through  the  vagina.  The  envelope  of  the  tumor  at  first 
consists  of  fibrinous  false  membranes,  afterwards  cellular,  which  separate 
the  tumor  from  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  contains  coagulated  or  fluid 
blood,  varying  in  color  according  to  the  age  of  the  effusion  and  the 
chemical  changes  it  has  experienced.  In  time,  the  blood  is  absorbed  and 
the  sac  contracts  by  means  of  the  organization  of  the  connective  tissue 
which  surrounds  it.  During  the  escape  of  blood,  inflammatory  and  even 
purulent  foci  are  sometimes  seen,  so  that  peri-uterine  abscess  and  haema- 
tocele are  very  similar  in  their  seat,  causes,  and  symptoms,  and  may 
complicate  one  another. 

A.  Lesions  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus. 

Congestion,  Hemorrhage. — Congestion  of  the  uterus  due  to  venous 

stasis  is  very  common  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  with  dyspnoea. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  bluish-red,  and  the 

cavity  itself  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  bloody  mucus.    This  lesion 
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is  frequently  seen  at  the  autopsies  of  old  persons ;  it  also  occurs  from 
pressure  upon  the  uterine  venous  plexus  by  tumors,  especially  fibrous 
tumors  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.  Physiological  hemorrhages 
of  menstruation  are  not  included  here,  but  Ave  should  mention 
menstrual  hemorrhages  of  the  uterus,  which  cannot  be  discharged  fast 
enough,  or  are  retained  in  consequence  of  a  narrowing  or  obliteration  of 
the  orifice  of  the  cervix,  or  by  an  imperforate  hymen.  In  these  cases 
the  Fallopian  tube  is  also  filled  with  blood,  and  sometimes  the  blood 
escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  tubes  (see  Peri-uterine 
hcematocele). 

Catarrhal  Inflammation  {Internal  Metritis). — Acute  catarrhal  in- 
inflammation  of  the  mvicous  membrane  occurs,  either  in  consequence  of  a 
vaginitis,  and  particularly  Avith  blennorrhagic  vaginitis,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  local  eruption  in  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  or  it  occurs  in  certain  general 
acute  diseases,  as  typhus,  or  it  is  more  commonly  associated  with  a  number 
of  pathological  conditions,  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  etc.  In  many 
cases,  the  only  cause  is  chlorosis,  or  disorders  of  menstruation,  or  the  re- 
mote consequences  of  parturition.  Catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  cervix  causes  the  formation  of  a  fluid  having  the  mucous  constitution  of 
the  secretion  of  the  cervix,  but  instead  of  being  transparent,  is  puriform, 
resembling  muco-purulent  sputa.  Catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  characterized  by  an  abundant  fluid  secretion, 
more  serous  than  that  of  the  cervix,  and  of  an  opaque  and  puriform  appear- 
ance. In  these  lesions,  there  is  an  abundant  formation  and  desquama- 
tion of  the  epithelial  cells,  as  well  as  an  escape  from  the  vessels  of  lymph 
cells  and  also  of  a  few  red  blood  corpuscles,  contributing  to  the  morpho- 
logical elements  in  the  catarrhal  fluid.  A  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  an  infiltration  of  its  tissue  with  serum  and 
even  with  lymph  cells,  accompany  the  secretion. 

Chronic  inflammation  follows  an  acute  attack,  or  it  is  from  the  first 
chronic  especially  in  anaemic,  tuberculous,  or  scrofulous  persons.  The 
secretion  of  puriform  mucus,  with  its  differences  in  the  cervix  and  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  the  state  of  serous  infiltration  and  of  vascular  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  are  the  same  as  in  acute  inflammation ;  but  there 
is  in  addition  a  series  of  more  profound  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
such  as  the  formation  of  ovula  Nabothi  in  greater  number  than  normal  in 
the  cervix,  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae,  polypous  excrescences  of  the  cer- 
vix which  are  formed  of  vascular  connective  tissue,  sometimes  of  mucous 
tissue,  having  the  elongated  shape  of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  or  remain- 
ing small  and  sessile.  The  former  are  frequently  seen  projecting  from 
the  OS  uteri,  and  may  reach  several  millimetres  in  length.  Among  the 
small  polypi,  a  few  contain,  scattered  throughout  their  tissue  or  only  at 
their  extremity,  eggs  of  Naboth,  produced  by  the  accumulation  and  re- 
tention of  a  mucous  fluid  in  the  glands  in  the  folds  of  the  arbor  vitse. 

Small  fibro-mucous  polypi  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  cavity  of 

the  cervix ;  yet  they  may  be  developed  here,  but  are  then  small  and 

sessile.     We  have  sometimes  seen  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

cavity  of  the  uterus  small  ovula  Nabothi  scattered  over  its  entire  surface. 

In  intense  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity,  there 
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is  a  very  decided  brownish-red  color  of  this  membrane,  and  upon  pressure, 
there  is  seen  to  exude  a  puriform  fluid  from  the  glandular  orifices. 

Consecutively  to  these  several  pathological  conditions  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vaginal  portion  of 
the  cervix  within  view  is  always  altered  to  a  varying  extent.  Thus  in 
catarrh  of  the  cervix  or  cavity,  when  the  catarrhal  fluid  flows  in  abun- 
dance from  the  uterine  orifice,  it  remains  in  contact  with  the  lips  of  the 
OS  uteri,  especially  the  posterior,  and  there  results  at  first  a  superficial 
erosion,  afterwards  a  true  ulceration,  which  destroys  the  epithelial  cover- 
ing, particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  lip.  In  chronic  states, 
there  is  at  this  j)oint  a  growth  of  the  papillae  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in 
the  form  of  small  granulations  composed  of  embryonic  connective  tissue 
traversed  by  vessels. 

These  granulations  are  pink  or  red.  When  repair  takes  place  they 
are  covered  with  epithelium,  and  contract,  on  account  of  the  embryonic 
tissue  becoming  fibrous,  finally  becoming  buried  under  the  epithelium. 
In  those  cases  favorable  for  the  study  of  their  development,  it  is  seen 
that  these  granulations  have  their  origin  in  a  proliferative  inflammation 
of  the  papillae  which  normally  exist  under  the  laminated  epithelium  of 
this  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  os  uteri  may  be  the  seat  of  numerous 
eruptions,  such  as  vesicles  of  herpes  similar  to  those  occurring  upon  the 
vulva  and  prepuce,  bullae  of  pemphigus,  eruptions  in  connection  with 
eruptive  fevers,  simple  or  indurated  chancre,  mucous  patches,  vegetations 
developing  upon  the  surface  of  mucous  patches,  etc.  In  secondary  syphilis 
there  are  almost  always  found  a  redness  of  the  cervix  and  a  uterine 
catarrh,  the  latter  particularly  when  there  are  several  mucous  patches 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cervix  following  erosions. 

In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  cervix,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intra- 
vaginal  portion  frequently  contains  eggs  of  Naboth.  The  catarrh  of  the 
uterus  quite  often  extends,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and,  by  extension  along  the 
latter,  there  may  occur  a  subacute  pelvic-peritonitis. 

An  unfrequent  result  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  consists 
in  a  narrowing  of  the  internal  os  and  cervix.  The  puriform  or  sero- 
mucous  catarrhal  fluid  then  accumulates  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and 
distends  it.  The  mucous  membrane  atrophies  from  pressure,  and  the 
muscular  coat  is  generally  thinned.  We  have  seen  this  lesion  very  often 
in  old  women,  and  it  is  probably  the  result  of  a  senile  atresia  of  the 
cervico-uterine  orifice. 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  violent,  there 
is  an  infiltration  of  its  mucous  membrane  with  lymph  cells  and  fibrin,  in 
such  abundance  that  superficial  mortification  or  ulceration  may  be  the 
result ;  this  is  observed  in  typhoid  fever  and  low  types  of  eruptive 
fevers,  but  not  in  every  case,  it  being  an  unfrequent  complication. 

These  inflammatory  lesions  involve  only  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
do  not  extend  to  the  fibro-muscular  tissue.  Yet  it  is  possible,  from  the 
severity  of  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  cervix,  that  it  may,  by  the  congestion 
of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the  formation  of  fibro- 
mucous  polypi,  cause  also  a  more  intense  nutritive  activity  of  that  part 
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of  the  muscular  parenchyma  in  connection  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  in  women 
who  have  not  had  children,  but  the  abuse  of  coitus  must  also  be  taken 
into  account. 

PuBKPERAL  Inflammation. — Puerperal  endometritis  beginning  imme- 
diately or  a  few  days  or  several  weeks  after  delivery  (post-puerperal 
metritis)  is  never  simple  ;  it  extends  to  the  parenchyma,  to  the  venous 
sinuses,  to  the  lymphatics,  to  the  peritoneal  covering,  to  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  etc. 

The  uterus,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  in  all  its  parts  very 
much  altered  by  parturition,  and,  by  this  increase  of  physiological 
activity  of  all  its  elements,  it  is  predisposed  to  acute  inflammation,  which 
in  reality  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  this  activity.  All  parts,  then,  are 
liable  to  participate  in  the  puerperal  inflammation.  The  muscular  con- 
tractions, traumatisms,  manipulations,  and  operations  during  delivery, 
especially  the  wound  resulting  from  the  removing  of  the  placenta,  are 
the  principal  concurring  and  exciting  causes  of  the  inflammation.  The 
putridity  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  the  phlebitis,  the  lymphangitis, 
the  condition  of  the  blood  which  carries  infecting  zymotic  germs,  are  the 
causes  of  the  febrile  phenomena  so  rapidly  terminating  in  numerous 
metastatic  abscesses,  general  peritonitis,  and  death. 

At  the  autopsies  of  women  dying  soon  after  delivery  from  metro- 
peritonitis, the  uterus  is  found  relaxed ;  its  walls  are  flabby  and  satu- 
rated with  fluid,  while  pus  or  a  fibrino-purulent  coagulation  always  fills 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  venous  sinuses  which  traverse  them. 
The  mucous  surface  of  the  uterus  is  dark  red,  and  a  pulpy  softening  of 
the  uterine  decidua  or  a  puriform  sanious  fluid  saturating  the  softened 
mucous  membrane  is  seen.  At  the  point  of  placental  attachment  a  vege- 
tating surface  is  found  formed  by  villi  of  the  mucous  membrane.  At  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  villi  frequently  exist  small  fibrinous  clots.  The 
entire  placental  disk  is  soft,  pulpy,  infiltrated  with  sanious  blood  mixed 
with  a  puriform  fluid,  and  has  a  very  oifensive  odor.  Frequently  this 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  gangrenous,  dark-brown  in  color, 
and  is  detached  in  shreds  from  the  membrane  by  a  small  stream  of  water. 
Sometimes,  at  the  same  location,  there  is  a  grayish  false  membrane  which 
separates  into  lamellae,  and  beneath  which  the  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  red-brown.  This  diphtheritic  or  gangrenous  false  mem- 
brane at  times  extends  over  the  entire  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

When  the  fluid  obtained  by  scraping  the  surface  is  examined  with  the 
microscope,  there  are  found  numerous  lymph  cells.  From  the  deep 
layers  of  the  infiltrated  mucous  membi-ane  we  obtain,  by  scraping,  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid  which  contains,  with  lymph  cells,  large,  swollen, 
and  granular  fatty  cells  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  neck  of  the  uterus 
is  softened,  reddish-blue,  pulpy  ;  also  often  covered  with  the  same  gray 
mortified  false  membrane,  beneath  which  the  tissue  is  greatly  congested. 
The  same  gangrenous  lesion  frequently  exists  in  patches  upon  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  and  upon  the  vulva. 

The  cavity  of  the  venous  sinuses  is  free,  or  it  contains  a  puriform 
fluid,  or  a   coagulated,  soft,  or  pulpy  semi-fluid  substance,  mixed  with 
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lymph  cells,  and  swollen,  granular,  endothelial  cells.  The  wall  of  the 
venous  sinuses  in  the  uterine  muscular  tissue  has  the  appearance  of  an 
endo-  and  peri-phlebitis. 

The  large  veins  are  frequently  filled  with  pus  or  fibrin,  and  the  broad 
ligaments  always  contain  a  varying  amount  of  pus,  collected  into  puru- 
lent foci,  situated  in  the  connective  tissue  or  in  the  veins. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  sometimes  filled 
with  pus.  The  peritoneum  wkich  covers  the  uterus  is  always  the  seat  of 
an  intense  inflammation,  with  redness,  vascularization,  and  formation  of 
false  fibrino-puriform  membranes,  and  with  a  purulent  infiltration  of  its 
connective  tissue. 

The  Fallopian  tube  and  the  ovary  are  similarly  affected.  Finally,  a 
general  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis  occurs ;  metastatic  abscesses  are  formed 
in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidney,  etc.  In  the  metritis  which  occurs  some 
time  after  delivery,  the  phenomena  do  not  have  the  same  intensity.  The 
uterus  is  contracted — at  least  so  far  that  it  does  not  contain  large  clots 
or  fragments  of  placenta ;  the  venous  plexuses  have  had  time  to  contract, 
and  the  decidua  is  in  greater  part  eliminated.  All  the  parts  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages  are  less  vulnerable.  Metritis  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, however,  is  always  more  intense  than  in  the  non-gravid 
organ,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  with  peri-metritis.  There  results 
a  local  peritonitis,  circumscribed  by  false  membranes  containing  a  puru- 
lent collection,  varying  in  quantity,  which  is  frequently  absorbed  when 
the  amount  is  small.  Sometimes  there  occurs  a  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  broad  ligament  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa. 

Phagedenic  ulcer,  characterized  by  a  progressive  destruction,  with  a 
gangrenous  appearance  of  the  cervix,  causes  a  loss  of  substance,  so  that 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  neck,  and  even  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and 
neighboring  portion  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  are  destroyed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  fetid  cavity  with  gangrenous  walls,  and  cause 
a  perforation  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  This  ulcer,  we  think,  should 
always  be  referred  to  carcinomatous  tissue  or  epitheliomatous  ulcers  of 
the  neck. 

Tumors  developed  in  the  Mucous  Membrane  op  the  Uterus. — 
Mucous  cysts,  formed  by  the  retention  of  mucus  in  the  glands,  and  known 
as  eggs  of  Naboth,  have  previously  been  described;  at  times  they  may 
become  as  large  as  a  pea  or  cherry.  Villi,  which  may  exist  upon  the 
internal  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  have 
also  been  mentioned ;  they  also  occur  very  frequently  as  vegetations  and 
fibrous  polypi  upon  the  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  neck.  These  polypi 
are  very  vascular,  and  generally  contain  in  their  substance  or  upon  their 
surface  eggs  of  Naboth,  which  cause  them  to  be  named  mucous  polypi. 

Tubercles  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus. — Tuberculosis 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  other  female  genital  organs.  The  lesions  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  are  in  everything  comparable  to  those  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  neck  is  the  seat  of  a  profuse  catarrh,  with  the  production  of  a 
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thick,  grumous,  opaque,  and  caseous  pus ;  more  rarely  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  is  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  The  mucous  raemhrane  of  the 
cavity  presents  granulations  at  first  semi-transparent,  later  becoming 
yellow  and  opaque,  and  uniting  in  patches  varying  in  size.  The  sub- 
epithelial connective  tissue  is  the  initial  seat  of  the  lesion,  but  the  deep 
tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  invaded  by  an  abundant  formation  of 
embryonic  connective  tissue  and  tuberculous  granulations.  There  results 
a  general  thickening  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  The  same 
lesions  maybe  seen  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  at  its  orifice;  but  they 
are  always  more  limited.  The  gelatinous  mucous  fluid  secreted  by  the 
cervix  in  this  disease  is  loaded  with  a  grumous,  opaque,  yellowish,  semi- 
solid debris,  due  to  the  caseous  degeneration  of  the  pus  coming  from  the 
tuberculous  portions  of  the  cavity  or  neck  of  the  uterus. 

Syphilis  frequently  attacks  the  cervix  in  the  form  of  chancre  and 
mucous  patches,  as  also  in  the  form  of  indurations  and  deep  ulcers  of 
the  tertiary  period. 

Carcinoma. — Primary  carcinoma  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  very 
frequently  met  with ;  the  variety  is  almost  always  encephaloid.  Thus, 
in  thirty-four  specimens  determined  histologically  by  us  in  1863  and 
1864:,  all  belonged  to  this  variety.  Some  pathological  anatomists,  how- 
ever, mention  isolated  cases  of  scirrhous  and  colloid  carcinoma.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  carcinoma,  which  at  the  beginning  seems  hard, 
becomes  soft,  and  has  the  appearance  of  encephaloid  when  the  tumor 
extends. 

Carcinoma  of  the  neck  begins  upon  one  of  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri, 
which  is  indurated,  hypertrophied,  and  soon  presents  upon  its  surface, 
especially  upon  the  side  of  the  orifice,  and  at  the  free  border  of  the  lip, 
soft  and  vascular  vegetations.  The  opposite  lip,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
hypertrophied ;  there  results  a  dilatation  of  the  orifice  of  the  neck,  per- 
mitting the  finger  to  enter  ;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  cervix  is  covered 
with  vegetations.  The  infiltration  of  all  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix 
produces  a  peripheral  excrescence  of  the  neck  in  the  shape  of  a  fungus, 
the  end  of  which  projects  into  the  vagina.  The  subjacent  cellular  tissue 
of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  which  surrounds  the  os  uteri  becomes 
indurated  to  form,  with  the  cervix,  nodules  and  granulations. 

The  carcinoma  always  appeai-s  to  have  its  origin  in  the  submucous 
connective  tissue,  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  neck 
and  of  the  vaginal  portion  remains  for  some  time  normal  upon  the  surface 
of  the  tumor.  Soon,  however,  this  membrane  ulcerates,  and  the  can- 
cerous nodules  cause  the  formation,  upon  the  surface  of  the  vagina,  of  a 
fetid  fluid,  which  accumulates  in  the  folds,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 
vaginal  secretion. 

The  carcinoma  extends  to  the  muscular  wall  of  the  neck  at  the  same 
time  as  to  the  peripheral  connective  tissue  and  to  the  sub-vaginal  tissue. 
The  ulceration,  which  is  accompanied  by  putrid  moist  gangrene  of  all  the 
primarily  invaded  parts,  is  followed  by  a  loss  of  substance  limited  by  a 
portion  of  retained  carcinomatous  tissue.  There  is  now  seen  a  com- 
plete interruption  of  continuity  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  and  a 
transverse  section  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  neck.  If  this  ulcerating 
cavity  is  examined  under  water,  there  floats  into  view  a  considerable 
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quantity  of  whitish  or  gray  ^filamentous  tufts  of  gangrenous  connective 
tissue.  These  are  the  vessels  of  the  ulcerated  part  of  the  tumor,  which 
remain  attached  to  the  portion  not  yet  ulcerated.  Upon  the  walls  of 
these  vessels,  the  microscope  shows  cells  implanted  perpendicular  to  their 
axis.  In  the  gray  or  slate-colored  filaments  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  their  walls  are  infil- 
trated with  brown  or  black  pigment,  due  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  In  dissecting  and  separating  these  vessels 
at  the  point  where  they  penetrate  the  mass  of  the  tumor  not  yet  ulcer- 
ated, it  is  found  that  they  contain  in  their  interior  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  or 
a  thrombus  formed  by  large  cancerous  cells.  The  veins,  large  in  size, 
very  often  contain  vegetations  or  similar  formations  which  partly  fill 
them.  These  thrombi  are  evidently  the  cause  of  the  mortification  of  the 
new  tissue,  which  is  hastened  by  the  putrid  decomposition  of  the  fluids 
accumulated  in  the  vaginal  culs-de-sac. 

By  the  new  formation  continuing  to  extend  to  the  neighboring  parts, 
the  whole  wall  of  the  neck  and  a  great  part  of  the  wall  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  are  involved,  thickened,  infiltrated,  and  softened,  and  contain 
the  milky  juice  of  encephaloid.  The  walls  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
are  also  invaded;  a  jjerforation  of  one  or  both  of  these  cavities  may 
result.  A  fistular  opening  between  the  bladder  and  vagina  is  always  a 
special  catise  of  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  parts  invaded  by  the  carcinoma. 
The  surface  of  the  ulcer  may  sometimes  be  covered  with  phosphatic  and 
calcareous  deposits  from  the  salts  of  the  urine.  At  other  times  the  floor 
of  the  ulcers  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  is,  at  the  time  of  death,  formed  of 
normal  tissues,  all  that  portion  infiltrated  by  the  carpnoma  having  been 
destroyed  by  a  gangrenous  slough.  The  erosion  now  has  the  appearance 
of  a  simple  phagedenic  ulcer,  unless  there  are  found  villous  granulations 
or  nodules  saturated  with  milky  juice,  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the 
perforated  bladder  or  rectum.  When  the  latter  organs  are  not  perforated, 
but  have  their  deep  connective  tissue  infiltrated  or  only  congested,  their 
mucous  membrane  presents  the  characteristic  signs  of  a  very  intense 
catarrh.  The  destruction  of  the  uterus  may  be  so  great  that  the  fundus 
■and  cornua  only  remain;  but  the  portion  of  tissue  left  may  be  normal, 
and  the  Fallopian  tubes  unaltered. 

If  instead  of  beginning  only  at  the  neck,  the  carcinoma  begins  there, 
and  at  the  same  time  infiltrates  the  whole  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus, 
the  ulceration  of  the  cervix  does  not  present  the  same  characters:  the 
uterine  tissue,  thickened  and  infiltrated  by  new  formations,  measures  two, 
three,  or  more  centimetres,  and  not  unfrequently  the  Fallopian  tube  and 
ovary  are  also  degenerated.  The  latter  organs,  on  the  contrary,  escape 
when  carcinoma  begins  at  the  neck  alone. 

In  these  two  varieties  of  the  lesion,  when  it  is  chronic,  the  sub-perito- 
neal connective  tissue  of  the  true  pelvis  is  generally  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, and  in  places  very  closely  adherent  to  the  osseous  wall.  This 
hardened  fibrous  tissue,  without  any  trace  of  carcinomatous  degeneration, 
is  especially  thick  and  hard  at  the  postero-lateral  wall,  and  compresses 
the  sciatic  and  pelvic  nerves.  The  fibres  of  the  latter  are  in  a  state  of 
fatty  degeneration.  Pain  is  experienced  in  the  thighs,  in  almost  all  cases 
of  uterine  carcinoma.     Sometimes  the  cellular  tissue  is  degenerated,  as 
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■well  as  the  pelvic  and  lumbar  lymphatic  glands.  Metastatic  deposits  are 
frequently  found,  especially  in  the  lunjrs  and  liver.  Invasion  of  the 
ureters  occasions  a  retention  of  urine,  and  urinous  infiltration  and  anagmia 
of  the  kidneys.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  broad  ligament  and  iliac  fossa 
is  frequently  the  seat  of  purulent  collections,  and  finally  before  the  death 
of  the  patient  a  general  peritonitis  may  occur.  In  these  cases  we  have 
observed  a  phlebitis  and  a  carcinomatous  lymphangitis.  Histological 
examination  of  the  changed  uterine  tissue  shows,  as  in  every  carcinoma, 
a  stroma  of  small  alveoli,  filled  with  polymorphous  cells,  generally  ar- 
ranged without  order;  sometimes  those  at  the  periphery  are  implanted 
regularly  upon  the  wall  of  the  alveolus.  The  stroma,  composed  of  con- 
nective tissue,  frequently  contains  also  smooth  muscular  fibres. 

JSpithelioma. — There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  primary  epithelio- 
ma of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  ;  the  pavement-celled  epithe- 
lioma, with  or  without  epithelial  pearls,  and  the  cylindrical-celled  epithe- 
lioma. The  first  variety  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  the  second. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  localization  of  these  tumors  in  general,  they 
appear  to  have  their  origin  only  in  mucous  membranes  which  possess  a 
coyering  of  cells  similar  to  those  constituting  the  new  formation.  Thus, 
upon  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  is  normally  found  a'  covering  of 
laminated  pavement  cells,  while  there  is  a  layer  of  cylindrical  cells  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity. 

These  two  varieties  of  epithelioma  having  their  origin  in  the  cervix, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  carcinoma  in  the  same  locality,  either  by 
their  physical  signs  during  life,  by  their  color,  by  their  course,  or  by 
their  severity. 

At  autopsies  it  is  very  difficult,  and  frequently  impossible,  with  the 
unaided  eye,  to  make  an  anatomical  diagnosis  between  the  varieties  of 
epithelioma  or  between  them  and  carcinoma.  Cylindrical  celled  epithe- 
lioma is  a  tumor  generally  very  soft  and  infiltrated  with  juice,  resem- 
bling a  very  soft  encephaloid ;  it  also  has  lacunar  cavities  filled  with  a 
milky  juice,  which  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  alveolar  spaces 
contain  cylindrical  cells,  and  their  walls  have  numerous  capillary  loops 
projecting  into  the  spaces  covered  with  cylindrical  cells.  In  the  three 
cases  which  we  have  seen,  and  in  which  histological  examinations  were 
made,  there  was  an  extension  of  the  tumor  to  the  neighboring  parts — 
to  the  glands,  to  the  bladder  and  rectum  in  one  case,  to  the  sciatic  and 
crural  nerves  in  another.  In  one  all  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  was  invaded, 
as  were  also  the  lymphatic  vessels  upon  the  peritoneal  surface.  There 
was  no  secondary  propagation  to  more  distant  parts,  but  a  number  of 
well  studied  cases  of  generalization  have  been  reported. 

Pavement-celled  epithelioma,  which  in  about  one-half  the  cases  pos- 
sesses pearly  bodies,  presents  characters  by  which  it  may  sometimes  be 
recognized  with  the  unaided  eye  at  autopsies.  Portions  of  the  tumor  are 
slightly  vascular,  having  the  opaque,  waxy,  and  apparently  firm  appear- 
ance, which  is  in  contrast  with  its  friability.  Upon  section  its  surface 
is  dry  ;  and  by  pressure  small  grumous,  vermiform,  opaque,  white  plugs, 
consisting  of  collections  of  pavement  epithelial  cells,  are  squeezed  out. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  a  tubular  or  lobular  type  of  epithelioma 
with  pearly  bodies.     In  the  first  variety  the  tubes  filled  with  epithelium 
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are  either  very  large  or  very  small,  and  the  cells  are  also  small.  It  is 
probable  that  the  tubes  are  developed  from  the  culs-de-sac  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  but  this  is  not  certain.  The  tissue  separating  the 
tubes  consists  of  the  fibro-muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus.  These  epitheli- 
omata  are  reproduced  with  their  characteristic  structure  in  the  glands, 
in  secondary  nodules,  located  in  the  fibro-muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus, 
or  upon  its  peritoneal  surface,  and  in  nodules  developed  in  the  layers  of 
the  bladder  and  upon  its  mucous  surface.  But  metastatic  nodules  of  these 
epitheliomata,  situated  in  organs  distant  from  the  uterus,  seldom  occur. 
We  have  never  seen  them,  but  they  have  been  reported  by  other  patho- 
logists, especially  Virchow. 

Ulceration  with  its  several  consequences,  especially  gangrene  of  the 
altered  part,  is  the  same  in  epitheliomata  as  in  carcinomata.  In  pave- 
ment-celled epithelioma,  the  diseased  part  of  the  neck  may  entirely  dis- 
appear. The  neighboring  organs  are  neither  so  frequently  nor  so  ex- 
tensively infiltrated  with  the  new  formation  as  in  carcinoma.  Epithelio- 
mata are  apt  to  be  taken  for  a  simple  phagedenic  ulcer.  The  latter  should 
always  be  carefully  examined  for  traces  of  epitheliomatous  structure, 
both  upon  the  vaginal  surface  of  the  ulceration  and  in  the  pelvic  and 
lumbar  glands. 

The  different  varieties  of  carcinoma  and  epithelioma  are  usually  de- 
veloped at  the  time  of  the  menopause  or  a  few  years  later  ;  yet  they  have 
been  observed  in  young  women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
tumor  of  the  cervix  does  not  prevent  fecundation,  parturition,  or  delivery. 
After  delivery  the  lesion  of  the  uterus  progresses  with  great  rapidity. 

B.  Lesions  of  the  Fibro-muscular  Wall. 

The  fibro-muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  generally  escapes  involvement 
in  catarrhal  inflammation,  and  it  is  markedly  aifected  only  in  puerperal 
inflammation.  The  veins  are  attacked  with  inflammation,  and  abscesses 
may  be  developed  in  their  wall. 

Lesions  of  the  uterine  wall  mostly  consist  in  a  new  formation  of 
smooth  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue,  which  occasions  either  a  general  or 
a  local  hypertrophy  of  the  wall.  A  local  hypertrophy  when  sharply 
limited  may  be  regarded  as  a  myoma.  The  different  forms  of  diffused 
fibro-muscular  hypertrophy  of  the  wall  are  included  by  many  writers 
under  the  name  of  parenchymatous  metritis,  which  is  certainly  not  a 
good  term,  since  they  arise  generally  by  a  slow  process,  consisting  simply 
in  a  new  formation  of  smooth  muscular  fibres.  Virchow  considers  this 
growth  as  a  hyperplasia  of  the  uterine  fibro-muscular  tissue,  which  is  a 
much  better  name  ;  and  he  describes  it  with  the  myomata.  There  are 
according  to  this  author  two  varieties :  the  one  soft  and  resembling  the 
uterine  wall  shortly  after  delivery,  a  condition  due  to  its  vascularity  and 
abundance  of  muscular  fibres,  and  the  softness  of  the  connective  tissue ; 
the  other  hard,  compact,  not  very  vascular,  and  containing  numerous  fasci- 
culi of  dense  fibres. 

These  varieties  of  local  hypertrophy  often  follow  delivery,  especially 
when  the  neck  has  been  torn.  The  subacute  inflammation  succeeding 
such  a  traumatism,  the  new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  and  the  active 
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■nutrition  of  the  part,  all  retard  or  prevent  the  fatty  degeneration,  and 
atrophy  of  the  muscles,  and  occasion  a  fibro-muscular  hypertrophy  of  the 
neck. 

Simpson  considers  the  changes  of  the  muscular  fibres  during  and 
after  gestation  of  great  importance  in  the  explanation  of  general  and 
local  hypertrophies  and  atrophies  of  the  uterus.  In  the  former,  the 
small  fibres  hypertrophied  by  the  gestation  remain  so,  or,  at  least,  their 
atrophy  or  involution  is  impeded ;  in  the  latter  the  physiological  atrophy 
continues,  causing  a  pathological,  general,  or  local  atrophy.  This  in- 
genious view  may  explain  a  certain  number  of  cases,  especially  in  general 
or  local  hypertrophies  following  delivery.  It  is  also  true  that  pre-existing 
myomata  of  the  uterus  may  increase  very  rapidly  after  a  pregnancy. 
Uterine  myomata,  however,  are  observed  in  young  girls,  or  in  women  who 
have  never  had  sexual  connection,  or  have  never  borne  children.  West 
regards  the  formation  of  myomata  as  a  result  of  activity  of  the  uterus 
while  the  organ  is  deprived  of  its  physiological  function,  which  is  gesta- 
tion; for  example,  when  married  women  do  not  have  children.  Yet  local 
and  general  hypertrophies  of  the  uterus  are  also  seen  in  women  who 
have  had  children.  Local  hypertrophy  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the 
neck  is  very  frequent  in  multipara.  The  lips  of  the  neck  are  large, 
•irregular,  and  bosselated  upon  their  surface.  The  hypertrophy  may 
occur  upon  either  lip,  giving  various  shapes  to  the  neck.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  neck  is  changed;  it  has  lost  its  cylindrical 
epithelium  and  is  covered  by  laminated  pavement  cells.  Generally  there 
are  seen,  upon  the  altered  lips,  ovula  Nabothi,  or  folds,  depressions,  and 
small  cavities,  or  sacs  with  elevated  partitions,  which  give  the  appearance 
of  a  hypertrophied  tonsil  (Virchow).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  neck 
assists  in  the  formation  of  this  hypertrophy  by  the  development  of  the 
ovula  Nabothi ;  but  hypertrophy  of  the  lips  has  also  been  seen,  in  the 
shape  of  elongated  fleshy  prolongations,  projecting  even  from  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina,  and  covered  by  a  thin  mucous  membrane  with  pavement 
cells.  The  vaginal  portion  of  the  neck  may  be  generally  hypertrophied 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  prolapsus  into  the  vagina  as  far  as  the 
vulvar  orifice.  But  prolapsus  is  more  frequently  caused  by  a  hypertrophy 
of  the  entire  cervix,  the  supra-vaginal  portion  as  well  as  its  vaginal  part. 
This  mode  of  hypertrophy  of  the  neck  frequently  occurs ;  the  cervix  is 
then  very  long,  and  projects  into  the  vagina  either  by  an  elongated  or 
by  a  club-shaped  extremity.  In  these  cases,  the  uterus  may  remain  in 
position,  and  be  of  normal  size,  or  its  body  may  be  hypertrophied  as 
well  as  the  neck.  When,  however,  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  normal  in 
size,  it  may  be  drawn  into  the  prolapsus  by  the  weight  of  the  neck.  This 
hypertrophy  of  the  entire  neck  has  been  met  with  in  women  who  have 
never  carried  children.  General  hypertrophy  of  the  whole  uterine  wall 
is  not  so  frequent  a  lesion  as  local  hypertrophy. 

Myomata  are  the  most  frequent,  almost  the  only,  tumors  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus.  They  consist  of  fasciculi 
of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  intersecting  each  other  in  every  direction.  A 
general  description  of  this  class  of  tumors  has  been  given  in  Part  First, 
which  we  will  not  again  repeat,  as  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  uterine 
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myomata  under  consideration.     We  will  give  only  the  peculiarities  of 
their  development,  seat,  and  anatomical  consequences  in  the  uterus. 

Fig.  333. 


Muscular  ceUa  from  a  leio-myoma.  A.  Cells  separated  ty  the  actioa  of  nitiic  acid,  20  per  cent. 
B.  A  hardened  section  colored  with  carmine  and  treated  with  acetic  acid,  m.  Lonf^itadinally  cut,  it, 
transversely  cat  nuclei,     t.  Connective-tissue  corpuscles.    High  power. 

They  begin  in  the  muscular  wall.  They  are  generally  at  first  very 
vascular  and  soft,  later  becoming  indurated  in  consequence  of  the 
fibrous  organization  of  their  connective  tissue.  Sometimes  the  intra- 
parietal  tumors  are  very  small,  round,  and  quite  hard.  At  the  beginning 
the  fibres  of  the  tumor  are  directly  continuous  with  the  neighboring 
fibro-muscular  fasciculi  of  the  uterine  wall.  By  their  development,  these 
tumors  project  either  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus,  when  they 
are  covered  by  the  peritoneum  (subparietal  tumors) ;  or  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  the  uterus,  when  they  are  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane. 
Frequently  they  are  pedunculated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  united  to 
the  wall,  either  by  a  large  and  vascular  or  very  narrow  pedicle.  Myo- 
mata projecting  into  the  uterus  are  frequently  called  fibrous  polyjji.  The 
subperitoneal  tumors,  not  being  impeded  in  their  growth,  acquire  a 
very  large  size.  They  are  usually  multiple,  even  when  of  considei-able 
size,  and  very  often  there  are,  at  the  same  time  with  subperitoneal 
lumors,  intra-parietal  tumors  and  polypi  projecting  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus ;  at  times'  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  cause  a  change  in  the 
shape  of  the  organ.  It  is  also  sometimes  difficult  to  find  the  cavities 
of  the  uterus,  owing  to  the  cavity  of  the  neck  being  entirely  cut  oif 
from  that  of  the  body,  by  intra-parietal  myomata  projecting  at  the  point 
of  separation  of  the  two  cavities.  The  several  degenerations  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  Part  First,  as  occurring  in  myomata,  may  also 
occur  in  this  class  of  uterine  tumors,  especially  the  subperitoneal.  A 
carcinomatous  metamorphosis  of  a  uterine  myoma  has  been  seen  by  vis 
in  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum.  Virchow  has  also  observed 
carcinoma  in  a  myoma. 

Myomata  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  are 
either  hard  and  fibrous,  or  formed  of  a  softer  muscular  tissue,  redder, 
more  vascular,  and  having  large  vessels ;  their  ablation  gives  rise  to 
hemorrhages  difficult  to  arrest.  The  former  of  these  intra-uterine  polypi 
sometimes  occasions  considerable  and  repeated  hemorrhages  of  the  mucous 
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membrane.  It  is  seldom  that  a  polypus  of  this  variety  is  developed  in 
the  wall  of  the  cervix.  When  a  polypus  having  its  origin  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus  projects  into  the  neck  and  passes  through  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri, 
its  mucous  membrane  is  changed,  becomes  thicker,  and  is  covered  with 
pavement  epithelium.  The  projecting  portion  covered  by  mucous  mem- 
brane sometimes  is  red,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  entirely  destroyed  in  spots  varying  in  extent,  exposing  the  muscular 
tissue.  The  neighboring  mucous  membrane  forms  a  sharply  cut  border  to 
the  ulcer  ;  it  is  red  or  red-brown,  and  much  inflamed  by  contact  with  the 
irritating  fluids  of  the  vagina. 
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CHAPTEE    YII. 

MAMMARY  GLAND. i 

[NoKMAL  Histology. — The  mammary  glands  are  organs  common  to 
both  sexes,  but  it  is  only  in  the  female,  and  at  the  end  of  gestation,  that 
they  reach  their  perfect  physiological  development.  In  the  male  these 
organs  remain — except  in  very  rare  instances — as  rudimentary  structures, 
never  attaining  that  physiological  or  histological  perfection  met  with  in 
the  female. 

The  group  of  glands  to  which  the  mammae  belong  is  the  racemose, 
or  it  is  better  to  describe  each  gland  as  consisting  of  several  race- 
mous  glands,  since  it  does  not  empty  itself  by  a  single  duct,  but  there 
are  found  opening  upon  the  summit  of  the  nipple  fifteen  to  twenty 
minute  canals  or  galactophorous  ducts,  which  are  the  outlets  of  as  many 
racemous  glands.  This  collection  of  glands  or  lobules  is  surrounded  by 
a  mass  of  adipose  tissue,  and  the  nipple  is  the  only  point  where  the 
glandular  structure  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  skin.  Here  and 
under  the  areola  there  is  an  absence  of  fatty  tissue,  and  instead  of  it 
there  is  found  a  layer  of  smooth  muscular  fibres. 

Following  the  course  of  the  excretory  ducts  into  the  gland  from  their 
opening  upon  the  nipple,  they  are  seen  to  dilate,  at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  base  of  the  nipple,  into  sacculated  receptacles  known  as  the  sac- 
culi  laetiferi.  Occasionally  recurrent  branches  are  given  off  under 
the  areola,  which  collect  the  secretion  from  the  small  glandular  bodies 
in  this  location  ;  these  glands,  however,  may  have  their  own  excretory 
ducts  which  open  within  the  areola  (Glandulse  aberrantes  of  Mont- 
gomery). Below  the  dilated  portions,  the  excretory  ducts  again  be- 
come narrow,  divide  and  subdivide  until  they  ultimately  terminate  in  the 
vesicles  or  acini.  Separating  the  lobules  we  have  the  stroma  of  the 
gland  or  the  peri-lobular  and  peri-acinous  connective  tissue.  This  con- 
nective tissue  is  a  continuation  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
and  like  the  latter  contains  in  its  meshes  the  adipose  tissue  of  the 
gland. 

The  histological  structure  of  the  excretory  ducts  is  distinctly  seen  in 
a  transverse  section.  Externally  the  wall  of  the  duct  consists  of  fibrillar 
connective  tissue,  the  fibres  having  a  circular  direction,  and  interwoven 
with  this  layer  are  elastic  tissue  fibres ;  no  proper  muscular  layer  is 
present,  but  scattered,  smooth,  muscular  fibres  are  described  as  existing 
in  the  connective  tissue  ;  implanted  upon  the  wall  of  the  duct  is  seen  the 
lining  epithelium,  consisting  of  columnar  shaped  cells,  and  separated 

'  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  organ  in  patliological  histology,  we  have 
written  a  more  extended  discription  of  its  liistology  than  that  given  by  Cornil  and 
Rauvier. 
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from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  by  one  or  more  layers  of  endo- 
thelial cells. 

Passing  to  the  secreting  portion  of  the  gland,  the  glandular  vesicles 
or  acini  are  spherical  or  pyriform  in  shape,  separated  one  from  the 
other  by  the  peri-acinous  connective  tissue,  and  are  surrounded  by  the 
membrana  propria  common  to  glandular  structures.  A  section  across  an 
acinus  demonstrates  the  floor  to  be  lined  by  a 
layer  of  polyhedral  epithelial  cells,  containing  a 
central  nucleus,  averaging  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  cell.  In  a  profile  view,  as 
may  be  seen  at  the  periphery  of  the  section,  the 
cells  are  found  to  be  oblong  or  cubical,  having  a 
height  about  one-half  their  breadth.  As  the  cells 
approach  the  outlet  of  the  acinus  they  gradually 
assume  the  columnar  shape,  resembling  to  a  certain 
extent  the  cells  lining  the  excretory  duct.  The 
cavity  of  the  acinus  is  filled  with  fat  globules 
and  debris  of  cells.  Examined  during  lactation 
FuUy  expanded  acinus  of  the  acini  are  found  to  contain  the  elements  of 
mamma    showing    mosaic    ^j^j^  deposited  between  and  within  the  epithelial 

of    polyhediio     epithelium.  ,,  ^  .  ,,        ,•    ■  -ii     t-    i        ii         c 

X300.   (Oreighton.)  cclls.     Bj  removing  the  lining  epithehal  cells  oi 

the  acini,  there  is  seen  a  regular  arrangement  of 
delicate  fibres,  forming  polyhedric  spaces  in  which  the  bases  of  the 
epithelial  cells  were  placed.  Between  the  lining  epithelium  and  the 
membrana  propria  is  a  single  layer  of  very  thin  endothelial  cells. 
Immediately  outside  of  the  membrana  propria  is  seen  a  very  delicate 
clear  zone,  in  which  the  cells  are  very  few  or  very  indistinct ;  external 
to  this  structure  exists  a  second  layer,  consisting  of  a  tissue  in  which  the 
cells  are  more  numerous  and  arranged  concentrically  to  the  acini,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  second  membrana  propria  to  the  acini.  The  connec- 
tive tissue  nature  of  this  layer  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  observed  a  gradual  intermingling  of  its  tissue  with  the  fibrous 
trabeculse,  which  form  the  framework  of  the  gland. 

A  varying  number  of  acini  are  grouped  together  into  lobules.  The 
latter  are  Separated  from  each  other  by  more  or  less  thick  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue,  usually  containing  fat. 

The  blood  supplied  to  the  mammary  gland  comes  from  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  vessels,  entering  at  the  under  surface  of  the  organ  ; 
the  largest  pass  upwards  towards  the  nipple,  giving  off  branches  to  the 
several  lobules  and  ducts.  Both  the  acini  and  ducts  are  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  capillary  system,  which  is  particularly  distinct  during 
lactation. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  the  mammary  gland  is  represented  by  a 
number  of  lacunae  or  lymphatic  spaces.  These  lacunae  are  situated  in 
the  peri-acinous  connective  tissue,  separated  from  the  acini  by  the  dense 
zone  of  connective  tissue  previously  described ;  they  communicate  with 
lymph  spaces  and  vessels  running  in  the  interlobular  bands  of  connective 
tissue ;  their  shape  is  irregular,  triangular,  oval,  or  elongated,  frequently 
appearing  as  a  separation  of  the  connective  tissue  fibres,  but,  upon  close 
examination,  they  are  seen  to  have  an  external  wall  of  connective  tissue 
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a  middle  layer  consisting  of  very  delicate  elastic  tissue  fibres  forming  a 
reticulum,  and  an  internal  lining  of  endothelial  cells.  By  means  of  an 
interstitial  injection  with  Prussian  blue,  the  form  of  the  lymphatics  may 
be  demonstrated.  When  the  section  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  vessels,  the  irregular  lacunar  spaces  are  seen  filled  with  the 
injected  fluid.  Other  sections  show  canals  filled  with  the  fluid  which 
present  a  beaded  appearance,  the  constrictions  representing  a  modified 
form  of  valves. 1 

The  nipple  and  areola  are  peculiar  in  being  erectile  and  of  a  darker 
color  than  the  surrounding  skin,  and  containing  in  their  structure  numer- 
ous unstriped  muscular  fibres.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  former 
is  chiefly  longitudinal,  with  intersecting  bands  ;  a  few  longitudinal  bun- 
dles are  also  seen.  In  the  areola  the  course  of  the  fibres  is  mostly  cir- 
cular. Numerous  papillae  are  found  in  the  skin  of  the  nipple,  some  of 
which  belong  to  the  variety  known  as  tactile  papillae.  Sebaceous  glands 
and  hairs  are  present  in  the  areola. 

No  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  mammary 
gland  has  yet  been  made. 

The  first  indication  of  the  mammary  gland  is  seen  about  the  third 
month  of  intra-uterine  life,  consisting  of  an  ingrowth  of  cells  of  the  reU 
mucosum,  surrounded  by  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  skin.  At  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  month,  by  a  process  of  gemmation  or  budding,  the  rudi- 
mentary ducts  of  the  lobules  are  apparent,  springing  from  the  central 
collection  of  cells.  These  buds  are  increased  in  size  by  a  continuation 
of  the  cell  proliferation,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  attempt  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  secreting  acini.  During  childhood,  and  until  puberty,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  ducts  is  very  slow.  But  at  puberty,  in  the 
girl,  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  their  number  ;  while  in  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  further  development,  except,  in  extremely  rare 
cases,  there  may  even  be  an  atrophy  of  the  existing  ducts.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  formation  of  the  secreting  structure  of  the  gland,  the  acini, 
is  noticed  in  the  female  at  puberty.  Yet  it  is  only  during  the  super- 
vention of  the  first  pregnancy  that  the  gland  attains  its  full  development. 
The  gland  retains  this  structural  development  during  the  child-bearing 
life  of  the  woman,  becoming  somewhat  smaller  in  size  and  losing  a  few 
of  its  acini  during  the  periods  of  physiological  rest.  When  the  meno- 
pause is  reached  there  is  an  entire  disappearance  of  the  secreting  acini, 
and  the  gland  returns  to  its  embryonic  state,  fatty  tissue  being  substituted 
for  the  glandular  tissue. 

This  view  of  the  histogenesis  of  the  mammary  gland,  from  the  reie 
mucosum,  has  been  accepted  by  most  histologists.  Recently,  however, 
Charles  Creighton,  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  his  work  upon  the 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Breast,  advances  the  opinion  that  it 
is  not  the  epithelial  but  the  connective  tissue  layer  of  the  embryo  from 
which  this  organ  takes  its  origin.  His  conclusions,  drawn  from  many 
investigations  upon  the  subject,  are  as  follows : — 

"  1st.  That  the  mammary  acini  of  the  guinea-pig  develop  at  many 
separate  points  in  a  connective-tissue  matrix ;  that  the  embryonic  cells 

'  Labb6  and  Coyne,  "  Tumeura  benignes  du  seiii." 
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from  which  they  develop  are  of  the  same  kind  that  give  origin  to  the 
surrounding  fat  tissue ;  and  that  the  process  of  development  of  the  mam- 
mary acini  is  step  for  step  the  same  as  that  of  the  fat  lobules. 

"  2d.  That  the  ducts  of  the  mamma  develop  from  the  same  matrix- 
tissue  by  direct  aggregation  of  the  embryonic  cells  along  pre-determined 
lines  ;  that  the  ducts  develop  in  the  individual  guinea-pig  before  the 
acini,  whereas,  in  the  phylogenetic  succession,  the  ducts  are  a  later 
acquisition." 

From  the  same  writer  we  have  made  the  following  extract  of  his  views 
upon  evolution  and  involution  of  the  mamma: — 

"An  examination  of  a  gland  in  the  state  of  well-advanced  involution, 
or  resting  period,  always  presents  the  ducts  and  bloodvessels  very  dis- 
tinctly, because  of  the  retraction  of  the  glandular  substance.  The  minute 
structure  of  the  acini  is  of  a  very  definite  character,  and  occurs  with 
great  uniformity.  Their  size  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  acinus 
during  lactation.  Instead  of  the  cellular  elements  lining  the  acini  being 
15  to  20,  there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen,  and,  instead  of  forming  a 


Fig.  335. 


B.  From  udder  of  ewe  shortly  after  the  end  of  lactation,  vacuolation  of  the  epithelium  in  siitu. 
X  300.  D.  Cells  from  the  mamma  of  a  cat  nine  day.s  after  lactation  ;  the  lobule  containing  them  still 
retained  its  full  expansion,  but  its  epithelial  cells  presented  the  alteration  as  seen  ia  the  cut, 
X  300     E.  Appearance  of  an  involuted  lobule.    X  300.     {Oreighton.) 

mosaic  of  polyhedric  cells,  thej  constitute  an  irregular  collection  of 
naked  nuclei  varying  in  shape — a  certain  number  are  oblong,  others 
crescentic  or  triangular,  and  the  more  round  or  oval  show  a  nucleolus. 
(^,  fig.  3.36.) 

"  The  examination  of  a  gland  in  an  intermediate  state,  that  is,  during 
the  interval  between  full  evolution  and  complete  involution,  will  give  us 
the  steps  of  the  process  through  which  involution  is  reached.  A  mamma 
of  a  cat  that  had  suckled  its  young  for  sixteen  days,  and  had  then  been 
kept  apart  from  them  nine  days,  upon  examination,  showed  most  of  the 
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Fig.  336. 


lobules  to  be  as  large  as  in  the  condition  of  full  evolution.  The  acini 
were  also  of  much  the  same  shape  and  size  as  in  the  secreting  gland. 
But  their  cellular  contents  were  very  different.  In  each  acinus  were 
found  variously  shaped  cellular  bodies,  usually  corre- 
sponding in  size  to  that  of  an  epithelial  nucleus  ; 
also,  a  number  of  ring-like  forms  of  a  grayish  un- 
stained granular  appearance,  with  the  variously 
shaped  cellular  bodies  placed  on  their  periphery, 
were  seen.     (D,  fig.  335.     C,  fig.  336.) 

"The  significance  of  these  appearances  is  better 
comprehended  from  another  preparation.  (5,  fig. 
335).  Here  the  acinus  presents  a  profile  view  of  the 
epithelium,  which  shows  the  cells  arranged  as  a  com- 
plete circlet  adhering  to  the  circumference  of  the  aci- 
nus. In  many  of  the  acini  were  seen  irregular  collec- 
tions of  cells  free  in  the  lumen  of  the  acinus.  In  other 
parts  of  the  same  preparation  were  observed  cells  of 
which  C,  fig.  336,  is  a  drawing.  The  cells  in  situ 
are  vacuolated  cells,  usually  possessing  the  thin  and 
mostly  uncolored  ring  of  the  vacuole  (signet-ring  type). 
Other  cells  undergoing  the  process  of  vacuolation  are  found.  There  is 
thus  a  gradual  transition  from  the  perfect  mammary  epithelium  to  the 
forms  that  characterize  the  various  stages  of  the  involution  processes." 

The  secretion  of  the  mammary  gland  formed  during  its  physiological 
activity  is  milk.     Anatomically  considered,  it  is  a  fluid  in  which  are 
suspended  vast   numbers   of  fatty 
"  '  Pig.  387. 


Characteristic  appear- 
ance of  cell  occupying 
the  cavities  of  acini  in 
an  early  stage  of  invo- 
lution. X  -^OO.  (From 
the  same  specimen  as 
B.)    {Creightun.) 
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globules,  in  other  words,  an  emul- 
sion. 

Examined  with  the  microscope, 
there  are  seen  numerous,  distinct, 
and  separate  oil-globules,  varying 
in  size  from  0.0023  mm.  to  0.0090 
mm.  By  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  the  globules  lose  their  indi- 
viduality and  coalesce,  forming 
large  oil-drops ;  therefore,  each 
globule  may  be  considered  as  a 
minute  drop  of  oil  inclosed  in  a 
delicate  membrane  of  some  albu- 
minous substance,  probably  casein. 

The  microscopic  appearance  of  the 
fluid  secreted  during  the  last  days 
of  gestation,  or  immediately  after 
labor,  the   colostrum,  contains,  in 

addition  to  the  fat  globules, other  bodies, sphericalinshape, from  the  0.0151 
to  0.0564  mm.  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  collection  of  oil  globules,  held 
together  by  a  cement,  and  sometimes  containing  a  nucleus ;  they  are  also 
said  to  possess  the  power  of  contractility  to  a  slight  extent.  These 
bodies  are  known  as  the  cohstrum  corpuscles. 

Frequently  thg  mammary  gland  of  new-born  children  secretes  a  milky 
45 
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Microscopic  appearance  of  human  milk,  with 
colostrum  coi'pusclea. 
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fluid,  in  which  are  found  globules  of  oil.     The  histological  phenomenon 
is  the  same  as  in  the  secretion  of  milk  in  women  (Sin^ty). 

Milk  is  supposed  to  be  either  a  metamorphosis  of  the  lining  cells  of 
the  acini,  or  a  product  of  these  same  cells  without  their  destruction. 
The  latter  view  is  most  probably  the  correct  one.] 

Pathological  Histology  of  the  Mammary  Gland. 

Acute  Inflammation  or  Mastitis. — Inflammations  of  the  mammary 
region  are  extremely  varied;  they  occur  after  delivery,  during  the  first 
weeks  of  lactation,  or  as  a  result  of  contusions  or  tumors. 

Inflammations  of  the  areola  of  the  nipple,  chapping  of  the  skin,  subcu- 
taneous abscesses  of  the  areola  frequently  occur  during  the  first  days  of 
nursing. 

Erysipelatous  inflammations  of  the  skin  covering  the  gland  are  fre- 
quently seen  either  during  lactation  or  in  consequence  of  ulcerating 
tumors,  and  in  the  latter  it  occurs  especially  in  the  lymphatics,  recog- 
nized with  the  unaided  eye  by  redness  along  the  course  of  the  subcu- 
taneous network  of  lymphatics.  The  erysipelatous  inflammation  may 
be  followed  by  true  subcutaneous  phlegmonous  abscesses.  Recurring 
subcutaneous  lymphangitis,  due  to  an  ulcerated  carcinoma  of  the  breast, 
sometimes  terminates  by  a  carcinomatous  degeneration  of  the  wall  of  the 
lymphatics,  which  are  then  transformed  into  hard  and  tortuous  cords. 

Parenchymatous  or  glandular  inflammations  of  the  mammre  are  deeper, 
and  begin  either  by  a  retention  of  the  milk,  or  by  a  purulent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  which  separates  the  lobules.  These  puru- 
lent inflammations  are  generally  seen  in  nursing  and  recently  delivered 
women,  very  seldom  in  pregnant  women. 

The  abscesses  which  form  in  the  gland  are  at  times  very  numerous  and 
often  recurring.  They  contain  the  elements  of  milk,  mixed  with  lymph 
cells,  and,  when  opened,  may  result  in  a  milk  fistula,  if  a  sinus  or  large 
galactophorous  duct  is  included  in  the  suppuration  or  cut  with  the  knife. 
Deep  or  submammary  abscess  may  be  produced  from  the  same  causes  as 
the  preceding,  by  the  extension  of  the  purulent  inflammation  to  the 
loose  connective  tissue  which  separates  the  gland  from  the  fibrous  fascia. 
It  is  certain  that  these  submammary  abscesses  are  produced  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatic  sinuses  and  mucous  bursse  ;  pus  rapidly  collects 
in  a  sac  beneath  the  gland,  and  raises  it  up. 

Occasionally  submammary  abscesses  follow  the  course  of  cold  ab- 
scesses, and  instead  of  having  for  a  cause  an  acute  inflammation  extend- 
ing from  the  breast  to  the  deep  connective  tissue,  they  follow  lesions 
of  the  ribs  or  sternum,  from  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  caries,  or  from 
abscesses  of  the  same  nature  which  are  developed  upon  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  ribs  or  sternum,  and  which  subsequently  perforate  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  and  project  into  the  inflamed  submammary  connective 
tissue. 

Chronic  Inflammation. — When  mammary  abscesses  recover,  they 
give  rise  to  indurations  consisting  of  organized  connective  tissue  of  new 
formation,  which  may  increase  in  amount,  and  constitute  fibrous  tumors. 
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The  causes  of  general  chronic  inflammation  or  chronic  mastitis  are  very 
obscure.  There  is  formed  an  abnormal  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  a 
general  induration  of  all  the  new-formed  tissue  which  separates  the  acini. 
This  anatomical  alteration  is  often  confounded  with  general  hypertro- 
phies or  with  fibromata  of  the  glands. 

Tumors  of  the  Mammary  Gland. 

The  essential  histological  characters  of  tumors  of  the  mammary  gland 
have  been  described  in  Part  First,  under  tumors.  We  will  here  con- 
sider their  general  history,  and  complete  their  description  macroscopi- 
cally  and  microscopically.  Tumors  of  the  breast  occur  almost  exclusively 
in  females,  but  may  also  exceptionally  be  met  with  in  males. 

General  Hypertrophy  of  the  Mammary  Gland. — There  sometimes 
occurs,  although  seldom,  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  mammary  glands 
in  young  girls  after  puberty,  or  in  young  women  consecutive  to  parturi- 
tion. Both  breasts  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time,  or  only  one.  The  left, 
more  frequently  than  the  right,  may  attain  an  enormous  size.  The  consist- 
ence of  the  gland  is  normal,  moderately  firm  in  young  girls  or  during  gesta- 
tion; when  the  hypertrophy  has  existed  for  some  time  in  young  women, 
the  gland  becomes  soft  and  flabby ;  to  palpation  it  gives  a  sensation  of 
lobules  which  are  movable.  The  skin  is  normal,  or  slightly  thickened, 
but  not  adherent.  The  glands  in  the  axilla  are  not  enlarged.  Upon 
section  of  the  gland,  there  is  seen  a  gray  tissue,  with  yellowish  lines  or 
lobules;  but  there  is  no  juice.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  tissue 
shows  an  abundance  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  dense  around  the 
lobules  of  the  gland.  Elastic  tissue  also  is  found.  The  canals  and  acini 
of  the  gland  are  either  lined,  as  in  the  state  of  rest,  with  small  cells 
forming  a  single  layer,  or,  as  in  the  first  months  of  gestation,  their  cells 
are  larger  and  granular.  In  every  case  the  canals  are  elongated,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  the 
alteration  is  principally  a  fibrous  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue,  and 
not  a  lesion  either  primarily  or  principally  of  the  epithelium.  Sometimes 
there  are  lobules  of  fat  in  the  gland,  but  generally  they  are  not  present. 
Manse  observed  that  the  galactophorous  ducts  were  much  dilated,  so 
much  so  as  to  receive  the  extremity  of  the  finger.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
mammary  gland  consists  mostly  of  a  new  formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  In 
most  connective-tissue  new  formations,  the  glandular  ducts  and  acini  are 
dilated ;  this  dilatation  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  biliary  ducts  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  By  the  same  process,  small  cysts  may  form  from  the  reten- 
tion of  the  glandular  products,  when  a  galactophorous  duct  is  isolated  in 
the  middle  of  fibrous  tissue.  ,    i 

Galactocelb. — Galactocele  is  a  tumor  caused  by  the  accumulation  and 
retention  of  milk  in  a  part  of  the  mammary  gland,  either  at  its  centre  or 
periphery.  Its  development  coincides  with  lactation,  and  it  may  spon- 
taneously disappear  after  the  cessation  of  this  function.  The  milk  is 
either  normal,  or  curdled  and  creamy ;  it  is  contained  in  a  single  sac,  or 
partitioned  by  bands,  giving  it  an  alveolar  appearance.     The  sac  com- 
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municates  with  a  number  of  secretirio;  lobules.  From  the  description  of 
these  tumors  which  have  been  published,  especially  that  by  Forget,  it 
seems  that  the  cystic  sac  is  nothing  more  than  a  dilated  galactophorous 
canal,  which  cannot  discharge  by  the  nipple  the  milk  it  contains. 

Sarcoma. — Tumors  of  this  class  vary  in  size.  They  do  not  at  their 
beginning  adhere  to  the  skin,  but  later  they  become  attached,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  do  not  infect  the  neighboring  lymjDhatic  glands.  The  entire 
mammary  gland  may  be  implicated,  and  there  is  a  very  large  tumor,  or, 
for  a  long  time,  only  a  limited  portion  is  aifected.  In  the  former  case 
the  development  of  the  tumor  is  uniform,  the  skin  is  stretched  over  it, 
sometimes  adherent;  in  the  latter,  there  exist  one  or  more  tumors,  which 
give  the  gland  a  lobulated  appearance.  A  section  of  the  tumor,  after  its 
removal,  presents  a  solid,  uniform,  gray  mass,  with  some  vascular  portions 
scattered  here  and  there ;  older  parts  are  yellowish  in  consequence  of  a 
fatty  granular  degeneration.  There  are  also  seen  several  distinct  masses, 
separated  from  each  other  by  less  changed  portions  of  the  gland.  In  the 
more  altered  portions,  the  glandular  tubes  and  acini  are  often  preserved; 
they  are  hypertrophied,  but  not  cystic ;  frequently  the  acini  are  wanting 
in  those  portions,  which  are  developed  only  from  the  connective  tissue 
and  peripheral  adipose  tissue  of  the  glands. 

When  the  entire  gland  is  involved  in  the  new  formation,  there  is  an 
increased  formation  of  epithelial  cells,  a  distension  and  filling  of  the 
ducts  or  galactophorous  sinuses  with  fatty  degenerated  cells,having  the 
appearance  of  milk  corpuscles.  More  frequently  there  is  found  a  mucous 
fluid.  Cysts  are  often  observed  in  such  cases,  or  rather  arborescent  clefts 
representing  cavities  and  acini  into  which  the  neighboring  sarcomatous 
tissue  buds  (for  Histology  see  Part  First,  page  81). 


Inter-acinus  spindle-ceUed  sarcoma  of  mammary  gland,  showing  the  distorted  acini  filled  with 
vacuo'attd  glandular  epithelium.    High  power.     {Creighton) 

Sarcomata  of  the  breast  are  very  easily  distinguished  from  carcinomata 
by  the  entire  absence  of  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue — it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  sarcomatous  tissue — and  by  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla 
not  being  infected. 

The  most  frequent  variety  of  sarcoma  of  the  mammary  gland  is  en- 
cephaloid;  the  fascicular  sarcoma  is  alio  of  frequent  occurrence.     These 
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tumors  often  return  after  ablation.  When  a  cystic  sarcoma  has  been  re- 
moved at  the  first  operation,  with  the  entire  breast,  the  recurrent  formation 
is  found  to  be  a  sarcoma  without  cysts.  This  is  explained  by  the  whole 
of  the  gland  being  removed  at  the  first  operation. 

Secondary  sarcomatous  nodules  of  pleura,  lungs,  bones,  and  other 
organs  are  sometimes  met  with  at  autopsies  of  persons  who  had  been 
operated  upon  for  sarcoma  of  the  mammary  gland. 

Myxoma. — Myxomata  of  the  mammary  gland  are  not  unfrequently 
seen ;  they  differ  from  sarcomata  only  by  the  nature  of  the  tissue  com- 
posing them,  for  their  situation  in  relation  to  the  glandular  acini  and 
canals  is  the  same.  Cystic  myxomata  are  the  most  frequent  (for  His- 
tology, see  Part  First,  page  89). 

Myxomata  of  the  breast  are  essentially  benign  tumors ;  they  do  not  con- 
tract adhesions  with  the  skin,  and  at  times  may  be  completely  enucleated, 
appearing  as  if  contained  in  a  serous  membrane  which  separates  them 
from  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  a  case  recently  seen  by  us,  the  large 
tumor,  a  papillary  myxoma,  presented  in  its  deeper  portion  large  masses 
situated  in  a  serous  cavity,  one  wall  of  which  covered  the  nodules.     We 


Fibroma  of  the  mamma,  showing  a  dilatation  of  the  galactophorous  ducts  and  endo-canalicular 
vegetations.    High  power.    (Labb6  and  Coyne.) 

had  here  to  do  with  a  large  serous  bursa,  the  anterior  wall  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  tumor,  while  the  posterior  wall  was  in  connection  with  the 
connective  tissue  situated  behind  it.  The  cells  upon  the  surface  of  this 
cavity  were  thin  and  flat.  "From  this  arrangement  we  were  led  to  think 
that  this  serous  membrane  was  the  serous  cavity  or  large  lymphatic 
lacuna  situated  beneath  the  breast,  for  it  was  impossible  from  its  location 
to  suppose  that  it  was  formed  by  galactophorous  canals  or  glandular  acini. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  clefts  and  cavities  into  which  the  new  forma- 
tions of  fibromata,  sarcomata,  and  myxomata  project,  are  not  only  the 
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Fig.  340. 


galactophorous  ducts  and  mammary  acini,  but  frequently  also  the  lymph- 
atic lacunse  described  by  Girald^s  and  Coyne  (see  page  157). 

FiBEOMA. — Among  fibromata  may  correctly  be  classed  general  hyper- 
trophy of  the  mammary  gland,  since  the  whole  of  the  new  formation  is 

fibrous  tissue.  There  also  exist  fibromata 
in  which  the  breast  is  of  considerable 
hardness,  and  but  little  enlarged.  Instead 
of  being  general,  fibroma  of  the  breast  may 
be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  gland,  and  form 
a  tumor  varying  in  size,  generally  small, 
hard  almost  stony,  and  having  no  intimate 
adhesions  to  the  neighboring  tissues.  These 
tumors  have  the  same  arrangement  as  sar- 
comata and  myxomata  in  regard  to  the 
glandular  ducts  and  acini.  (For  Histology 
see  Part  First,  page  91,  and  figs.  339,340.) 


PapiUary  fibroma  of  the  breast.  Fi- 
brous vegetations  projecting  into  the 
galactophorous  canals  which  have  be- 
come cystic;  they  are  covered  by  their 
epithelium  at  c,  and  are  denuded  of  it 
at  a;  &,  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 
X  300. 


Syphilis. — Apparent  syphilitic  indura- 
tions of  the  breast  have  been  met  with, 
which  have  disappeared  with  antisyphilitic 
treatment,  there  have  been  no  histological 
examinations  of  these  lesions.  We  know 
of  no  example  of  tubercles  occurring  in  the 
mammary  gland. 


Carcinoma. — The  several  varieties  of 
carcinoma  are  met  with  in  the  mammary 
gland,  occurring  as  a  primary  lesion  :  scir- 
rhous, encephaloid,  and  colloid  carcinoma. 
Fibrous  or  scirrhous  carcinoma  begins 
by  a  hard  generally  small  tumor  following  a  different  course  according 
to  the  case.  Thus,  it  may  extend  with  great  rapidity,  becoming  adherent 
to  the  skin,  invading  it  and  presenting  branching  processes,  or  it  may 
extend  in  ramifying  and  anastomosing  lines  which  are  due  to  the  con- 
secutive change  of  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  ;  at  other  times  there 
are  seen  small  nodules  developed  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and 
in  the  skin.  We  have  twice  seen  very  large  and  hard  lymphatic  vessels 
raising  the  skin,  and  extending  from  the  tumor  to  the  axillary  gland.  A 
microscopic  examination  in  one  of  the  cases  proved  that  the  periphery  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  throughout  their  entire  course  consisted  of  a  car- 
cinomatous tissue  with  alveoli  and  characteristic  cells.  We  have  already 
indicated  the  connection  between  the  lymphatics  and  the  alveoli  of  carci- 
noma (see  p.  101). 

In  rapidly  growing  fibrous  carcinomata,  the  skin  is  not  only  indurated 
in  small  patches,  but  also  as  dense  bands  ;  the  opposite  breast  in  its  turn 
may  be  invaded  {cancer  en  cuirasse  of  Velpeau),  and  generalization  of 
the  tumor  gradually  occurs  in  the  pectoral  muscles,  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  axilla,  in  the  ribs,  in  the  intercostal  muscles,  in  the  pleura,  lungs,  etc. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  especially  in  old  women,  the  scirrhus  is  atrophied. 
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The  tumoi*  remains  small,  the  breast  shrivelled,  the  nipple  retracted  ;  the 
axillary  glands  are  involved,  but  only  after  four  or  five  years  or  longer, 
and  there  are  observed  neither  secondary  nodules  of  the  skin  nor  general- 
ization in  the  internal  organs.  It  is  the  secondary  formations  which 
cause  death.  The  cancerous  nodules  found  in  the  organs  and  tissues  are 
remarkable  for  their  smallness  and  hardness,  and  which  by  a  careless 
naked-eye  examination  may  be  confounded  with  tuberculous  granulations. 

Fig.  34] . 


Carcinoma  of  mammary  gland — the  ground  substance  of  the  section  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
a.  Alveoli  of  the  carcinoma  filled  with  cells,  b.  Lymph  spaces  shown  in  the  fibrous  tissue  afler 
treatment  by  nitrate  of  silver,     c.  Lymphatics  showing  silver  staining  of  the  endothelium. 

When  atrophied  scirrhus  ulcerates,  which  frequently  happens  at  the 
sunken,  retracted,  central  portion  of  the  tumor,  there  are  seen,  upon  sec- 
tion through  the  borders  and  base  of  the  ulcer,  the  phenomena  described 
in  part  first  under  inflammation  of  carcinoma.  (See  p.  106.)  The  ul- 
cerated and  inflamed  part  shows  a  large  mass  of  inflamed  tissue.  Its 
borders  and  base  present  alveoli,  thickened  connective  tissue,  and  cell- 
clumps  of  carcinoma. 

Fully  developed  mammary  scirrhus,  upon  section  presents,  instead  of 
a  smooth,  white,  and  slightly  juicy  tissue,  the  sinuses  of  large  galacto- 
phorous  ducts  filled  with  a  yellowish-white  fluid,  or  with  an  opaque  yel- 
lowish or  brown  caseous  material  consisting  of  fatty  granular  cells.  The 
ducts  of  smaller  calibre  are  also  filled  with  granular  epithelial  cells,  and 
are  recognized  by  the  unaided  eye  as  arborescent  lines,  which  can  be 
followed  as  far  as  the  periphery  of  the  tumor.  Upon  thin  sections  ex- 
amined when  fresh,  it  is  seen  that  the  glandular  acini  are  filled  with  large 
cells  provided  with  a  large  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  In  hardened  tumors, 
sections  of  the  central  or  oldest  portion  of  the  formation  show  the  ducts, 
distinguished  by  their  enveloping  membrane,  containing  upon  their  inter- 
nal surface  large  epitheloid  cells  arranged  in  several  layers,  and  at  the 
centre  of  the  duct,  in  its  lumen,  a  collection  of  fatty  cells  distinct  from 
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the  lining  epithelium.  The  pre-existing  mammary  acini  and  connective 
tissue  are  transformed  into  carcinomatous  alveoli  containing  large  cells. 
At  the  periphery  of  the  tumor,  in  the  parts  more  recently  attacked,  the 
changes  in  the  glandular  and  connective  tissues  may  be  followed.  Thus, 
alongside  of  a  normal  glandular  lobule,  the  cells  of  which  are  only 
slightly  swollen,  and  the  acini  larger  than  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  are 
seen  lobules  the  acini  of  which  are  distended  by  large  finely  granular 
cells  possessing  large  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  These  acini  still  retain  their 
enveloping  membrane.  The  lobule,  so  changed,  becomes  much  larger 
than  the  surrounding  lobules.  At  the  same  time  the  peripheral  connect- 
ive tissue  has  its  cells  more  distended  and  more  numerous  than  normal 
with  proliferating  nuclei,  and  the  lymph  spaces  are  filled  with  cells  of 
new  formation  or  lymph  cells.  The  connective  tissue  is  transformed  into 
carcinomatous  tissue,  by  the  new  formation  of  cellular  elements  in  its 
cavities.  In  time  the  membrane  of  the  acini  disappears,  and  all  the 
preexisting  tissue  is  riddled  with  alveoli  filled  with  large  cells.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  are  in  their  turn  involved  and  contain  the  same  ele- 
ments.    (Kg.  342.)     When  the  scirrhus  is  old,  the  fibrous  tissue  is 


Fig.  342. 


Fig.  343. 


Development  of  carcinoma  in  the  mamma,  a.  Lymph 
spaces  which  enlarge  by  the  multiplication  of  their 
cells  ;  at  c,  they  have  preserved  their  anjjular  form  ;  at 
d,  they  havebecome  spherical  and  form  there  the  alveoli 
of  carcinoma.     X  ^^O- 


Ml! 


Scirrhous  carcinomaofthe  female  breast. 
The  fibrillar  stroma  of  the  breast  is  occu- 
pied by  rows  and  fusiform  groups  of  nu- 
cleated ceils.    X  300.     (Qreighton.) 


very  thick  and  thealveoli  are  small.  In  the  central  part  of  atrophied 
carcinoma  there  exists  a  fatty  degeneration  with  atrophy  of  the  cells  • 
the  dense  fibrous  tissue  also  contains  fatty  granules. 

In  this  variety  of  carcinoma  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla  are 
always  indurated.  They  are  frequently  changed  into  fibrous  tissue  (see 
page  175) ;  the  connective  tissue  in  the  axilla,  which  accompanies  the 
nerves  and  vessels,  is  also  extremely  hard,  and  presents  at  points  car- 
cinomatous alveoli,  and  especially  a  new  formation  of  dense  fibrous  tissue 
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which  compresses  the  vessels  and  nerves,  interrupting  the  circulation  in 
the  arteries,  ■which  are  filled  with  organized  thrombi ;  the  membrane  of 
the  arteries  is  folded  longitudinally,  their  calibre  is  contracted,  and  some- 
times entirely  obliterated;  thus  an  oedema  of  the  arm  is  caused.  The 
peripheral  end  of  the  compressed  nerves  is  in  a  state  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  axillary  lymphatic  glands,  attacked  with  carcinoma,  show 
that  the  tumor  is  developed  in  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum;  in  the  small 
meshes  of  this  reticulum  the  cells  are  much  larger  than  lymph  corpuscles, 
and  there  are  two  or  three  cells  in  a  mesh.  These  cells  possess  a  distinct 
granular  protoplasm,  saturated  with  fluid  and  contain  oval  nuclei,  re- 
sembling the  cells  of  the  tumor ;  they  are  very  probably  the  flat  cells  of 
the  reticulated  tissue,  swollen  and  proliferated. 

EncepJialoid  carcinoma  forms,  in  the  breast,  tumors  generally  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and  growing  more  rapidly.  The  skin,  in  time 
invaded  and  thickened  by  a  new  formation  of  embryonic  or  carcinomatous 
tissue  in  its  deep  layers,  shows  upon  its  surface  enlarged  papillae,  in- 
filtrated with  lymph  cells,  and  containing  large  vessels.  These  changes 
of  the  skin  precede  the  ulcerations.  The  ulcers,  covered  Avith  very  vas- 
cular granulations,  and  spreading  to  a  varying  extent,  frequently  give 
rise  to  repeated  hemorrhages,  at  times  considerable.  Hemorrhage  may 
also  occur  in  the  hard  variety  of  carcinoma,  but  is  always  more  frequent 
and  more  abundant  in  the  soft  (encephaloid)  form. 

A  section  of  the  tumor  presents  a  soft,  vascular,  grayish-white  tissue, 
and  yields  a  very  large  quantity  of  milky  juice — possessing,  in  a  word, 
all  the  characters  of  encephaloid.  The  development,  the  extension  to  the 
neighboring  tissue  and  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  the  same  as  in 
scirrhus,  with  this  difierence  only,  that  the  new  tissue  always  has  the  same 
characters  as  the  primary  tumor. 

Colloid  carcinoma  is  not  so  frequent  as  the  preceding  varieties. 

Villous  Carcinoma. — We  have  several  times  seen  a  tumor  of  the 
mammary  gland,  which  resembled  a  carcinoma  in  its  mode  of  extension, 
its  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  its  generalization,  but  which, 
however,  diifered  from  the  preceding  varieties  in  its  histological  structure. 
To  the  unaided  eye  its  appearance  does  not  percepitibly  diifer  from  en- 
cephaloid carcinoma;  upon  section  there  flows  an  abundant  milky  fluid, 
and  there  are  seen  cavities  and  cysts  which  are  quite  large,  measuring 
one-half  to  two  or  more  millimetres,  which  are  filled  with  a  milky  juice, 
and  contain  dendritic  filaments.  Some  of  these  open  cavities  are  only 
galactophorous  ducts  filled  with  vegetations,  which  may  be  easily  detached 
with  a  needle.  These  dendritic  vegetations,  removed  and  stained  with 
picro-carmine,  show  under  the  microscope  a  very  beautiful  branching 
arrangement.  The  principal  trunks  divide,  forming  long  divided  papillse, 
terminating  by  free,  elongated,  or  club-shaped  extremities  ;  all  are  tra- 
versed by  capillary  vessels,  which  terminate  in  loops  at  the  extremity 
of  the  papillae,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  very  small  amount  of  connective 
tissue.  They  are  everywhere  covered  with  prismatic  or  cylindrical  cells, 
forming  one  or  more  layers;  the  first  layer  is  implanted  perpendicularly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  papillae,  and  the  cylindrical  cells  forming  it  are 
pressed  one  against  the  other,  elongated,  granular,  distinct,  and  provided 
with  an  oval  nucleus.   The  more  superficial  and  detached  cells  are  larger, 
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prismatic,  or  polygonal,  more  distinct,  and  have  a  more  swollen  and 
larger  nucleus,  and  one  or  more  large  nuclei.  The  latter  cells  become 
free  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cavities,  and  undergo  fatty  granvilar 
degeneration.  By  studying  sections  from  hardened  specimens,  the  vill- 
ous vegetations  are  seen  implanted  upon  the  fibrous  wall  of  these  cavities, 
and  growing  into  their  interior.  The  internal  surface  of  the  cavities  is 
lined  with  the  same  variety  of  cells  as  the  vegetations.  The  majority 
of  the  cavities  are  dilated  galactophorous  ducts,  filled  with  vegetations 
which  grow  from  their  wall,  and  extend  along  the  canal,  which  they 
partly  fill.  The  glandular  acini  experience  a  cystic  enlargement,  their 
walls  covered  by  epithelial  cells  arranged  as  in  the  canals ;  and  there 
also  frequently  exist  vegetations  projecting  from  the  wall  into  the  cavity. 

The  galactophorous  canals  have  a  distinct  wall,  and  the  neighboring 
connective  tissue  has  its  fibres  arranged  concentric  around  them.  But  it 
is  not  the  same  with  the  acini,  the  hyaline  membrane  of  which  disappears; 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  connective  tissue  transformed  into  alveoli  which 
are  filled  with  large  swollen  cells  having  a  large  oval  nucleus. 

These  tumors  may  be  considered  as  epitheliomata.  This  opinion  is 
based  upon  their  probable  origin  from  the  surface  of  the  galactophorous 
canals,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  cells  resembling  those  of  the  cylindrical- 
celled  epitheliomata.  Yet  the  infiltration  of  the  neighboring  connective 
tissue,  changed  into  alveoli  containing  large  cells,  resembles  carcinoma 
more  than  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma,  in  which  the  epithelial  forma- 
tions, when  they  invade  the  connective  tissue,  have  the  form  of  cylindrical 
tubes  containing  regularly  arranged  cylindrical  cells.  For  these  reasons 
we  have  placed  these  tumors  among  the  carcinomata.  However,  this 
variety,  like  several  other  mammary  tumors,  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  under- 
stood, and  further  investigation  is  necessary  to  determine  their  exact 
nature.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  those  making  a  classifi- 
cation of  mammary  tumors,  the  examination  of  the  tumors  which  return 
in  the  cicatrix  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  gland,  for  they  give 
most  important  information  of  the  nature  of  the  primary  tumor.  The 
degenerated  neighboring  connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  glands  should 
also  be  carefully  examined. 

From  the  foregoing  descriptions  it  is  seen,  that  in  fibromata,  myxomata, 
sarcomata,  and  carcinomata,  the  initial  lesions  in  the  gland  and  excretory 
ducts  of  the  breast,  have  a  great  analogy ;  for  example,  in  all  these 
tumors  vegetations  grow  into  the  interior  of  the  galactophorous  ducts, 
and  cysts  have  their  origin  by  the  distension  of  the  ducts  and  acini. 
These  cysts  and  vegetations  are  not,  therefore,  characteristic  of  any 
particular  tumor,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  new  forma- 
tion, examination  of  other  portions  must  be  made — that  is,  of  the  con- 
nective tissue,  which  is  in  each  changed  into  a  special  tissue. 

Enchondeoma. — The  enchondromata  of  the  mammary  gland  are  very 
rare  tumors  ;  a  few  only  have  been  reported.  In  a  specimen  met  with 
by  Wagner,  there  were  found  cartilaginous  masses  in  a  carcinoma. 

Calcareous  or  osteoid  indurations  may  be  met  with  either  in  an  en- 
chondroma  or  in  nodules  of  fibrous  tissue. 
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Adenoma. — The  characters  of  adenoma  of  the  breast  have  been  given 
in  Part  First  (see  p.  161).     They  were  for  a  long  time  considered  by 

Fig.  344. 


Adeuoma  of  the  mamma.    X -^00.    {Rindjleisch.) 

Velpeau  as  synonymous  with  benign  tumors  of  the  breast,  among  which 
were  confounded  fibromata,  myxomata,  sarcomata,  and  true  adenomata. 

Melanotic  Tumors  of  the  Breast. — See  Part  First,  pages  329, 330. 

Epitheliomata,  with  pavement  cells  and  pearly  bodies,  are  seldom 
met  with  in  the  mammary  gland.  They  occur  especially  as  a  new  forma- 
tion, having  its  origin  from  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  nipple,  where 
are  found  numerous  and  large  sebaceous     -      -        — 


glands. 


These  tumors  do  not 
differ  in  their  mode  of  development  or  extension  from  epitheliomata  of 
the  skin,  and  especially  those  of  the  lips. 

Cysts. — The  cysts  occurring  in  adenomata,  sarcomata,  fibromata, 
myxomata,  and  carcinomata,  have  already  been  described.  We  have 
now  to  consider  cysts  due  to  the  retention  of  the  secretion  of  the  galac- 
tophorous  canals  and  acini.  Their  causes,  as  yet  not  well  understood, 
have  been  associated  with  the  partial  obliteration  of  a  duct  from  the 
fibrous  atrophy  of  involution  of  the  gland,  from  cicatrices  following  an 
operation  upon  the  breast.  The  majority  of  sero-sanguineous  cysts  are 
associated  with  tumors,  such  as  sarcomata  or  myxomata;  yet  they  may 
follow  contusions. 

Several  cases  of  dermoid  cysts  have  been  reported,  especially  that  by 
Velpeau,  which  should  be  classed  among  the  dermoid  cysts  of  the  first 
variety  (see  page  304);  another,  reported  by  Albers,  contained  hairs  in 
the  midst  of  a  sebaceous  mass. 

Hydatid  cysts,  with  echinococci  developed  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  mammary  gland,  are  also  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence. 


SECTION  Y. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SKIN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Sect.  1.— Normal  Histology  of  the  Skin. 

The  skin  is  formed  of  two  layers,  the  epidermis  and  derma.  The 
epidermis  consists  of  cells  united  as  in  other  epithelia  by  an  intercellular 
cement,  and  arranged  in  layers  covering  the  surface,  and  developed  from 
the  external  or  corneous  layer  of  the  blastoderm. 

Fig.  345. 


Section  of  the  blastodprm  of  an  embi'yo  eight  hours  after  incubation.    A.  Epiblast  or  external 
B.  Mesoblast  or  middle  layer.     C  Hypoblast  or  internal  layer. 

The  derm  developed  from  the  middle  layer  consists  of  connective  tissue. 
It  contains  the  vessels  and  most  of  the  nerve  terminations  of  the  skin 
In  this  membrane  are  to  be  studied  the   Malpigliian  rete  mucosum  and 
corrieous  epidermis;    the  derma  and  p)apill8e;    the  vessels;  the  nerves 
and  the  ylands. 

A.  Epidermis. — A  vertical  section  of  the  skin  shows  the  papillae  as 
irregular  festoons  covered  with  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  rete  mucosum. 
The  cells  in  the  layer  next  to  the  papillae  are  prismatic  or  cylindrical,  and 
are  implanted  perpendicular  to  the  wavy  surface  of  the  derm.  These 
prismatic  cells  have  at  their  base  indentations  or  notches,  into  which  are 
placed  prolongations  from  the  derm ;  upon  the  sides  they  are  joined  with 
the  adjacent  cells  by  extremely  fine  serrations,  which  fit  in  corresponding 
notches  of  the  neighboring  cells.  In  this  deep  layer  is  deposited  around 
the  nuclei  the  pigment  which  gives  the  color  to  the  skin.  Above  the 
layer  of  prismatic  cells  is  found  the  rete  mucosum  proper,  consisting  of 
several  rows  of  polyhedral  cells,  with  vesicular  nuclei  surrounded  by  a 
bright  zone.  At  their  periphery  the  cells  are  indentated,  or  have  spinous 
processes  which  unite  them  to  similar  neighboring  cells.    In  this  manner 
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the  dentate  or  spinous  cells  of  the  rete  raucosum  seem  to  be  separated 
from  one  another  by  an  interstitial  cement  (Kittsubstanz)  formed  of 
brilliant  granules  separated  at  intervals  by  the  spinous  processes  which 
are  united  to  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  intercellular  space. 


Fig.  346. 
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Vertical  section  of  tlie  human  skin.  ci.  Corneous  layer  of  epithelium,  st.  I.  Stratum  lucidum. 
gr.  Stratum  grauulosum.  b,  Rete  mucosum  and  papillary  layer  of  cyiudrical  cells,  c.  PapillBe  of 
skin.  d.  Tactile  corpuscle,  e.  Sebaceous  gland,  f.  Hair-bulb,  g  Erector-pili.  h.  Convolution 
of  sweat  gland,  i.  Pacinian  corpuscle,  j.  Fanniculus  adiposus.  k.  Vascular  loop.  Lower  pv.wer. 
Partly  diagrammatic.      [Dtihring.)^ 

Eetween  the  rete  mucosum  and  the  epidermis  there  exists  a  special 
layer;  it  is  the  stratum  granulosum,  and  is  formed  of  cloudy  cells  loaded 
with  albuminous  granules.  Picro-carmine  colors  it  deep  red.  The  cells 
which  form  it  are  without  spinous  processes,  their  nucleus  appears  percep- 
tibly atrophied,  and  the  body  of  the  cells  is  loaded  with  numerous  granules 
which  are  deeply  colored  with  carmine.  They  are  feebly  united  to  one 
another,  and  constitute  a  slightly  resistant  zone  between  the  rete  muco- 
sum and  the  stratum  lucidum,  whose  cells  are  firmly  joined  together. 
Immediately  external  to  the  thin  granular  zone  is  a  transparent  zone, 
the  stratum  lucidum  of  Schrdi,  consisting  of  several  layers  of  very  thin 

'  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Dnhring  for  his  courtesy  in  permitting  the  use  of  this 
excellent  cut,  from  a  drawing  of  Dr.  Van  Harlingen,  in  advance  of  its  appearance  in 
the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Duhring's  work  on  the  skin. 
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homogeneous  transparent  epithelial  scales,  in  some  of  which  traces  of  a 
stafi'-shaped  nucleus  can  be  seen.  Therefore,  when  there  is  exaggerated 
pressure  upon  any  part  of  the  skin,  acting  from  without  inwards  or  within 
outwards,  the  epidermis  is  readily  separated  from  the  granular  zone,  and  a 
vesicle  is  produced.  Langerhans  has  recently  considered  the  granular  cells 
of  this  region  as  embryonic  cells,  from  which  are  developed  the  cells  of  the 
epidermis,  the  deep  portion  of  the  rete  mucosum  having  no  part  in  the 
process.  This  hypothesis  is  Avrong,  because  the  progressive  atrophy  of 
the  nuclei  may  be  followed  in  the  epidermic  layer,  and  the  corneous 
layer  is  re-formed,  as  will  be  shown,  with  great  rapidity  when  the  granu- 
lar zone  has  been  raised  by  a  vesicle. 

The  most  superficial  layer  is  the  corneous  epidermis,  differing  in  thick- 
ness according  to  the  region.  Upon  the  surface  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  is  dry,  is  transformed  into  keratin,  and  the  cells  are  reduced  to  thin 
plates,  which  become  gradually  thinner,  and  form  strata,  the  superim- 
posed layers  of  which  are  intimately  united  together.  When  the  cor- 
neous cells  have  been  macerated  by  potassa  or  ammonia,  they  are  seen 
to  be  polyhedral,  extremely  thin,  frequently  showing  impressions  of  the 
adjacent  cells,  and  often  having  at  their  centre  only  a  rudimentary  nucleus. 
This  impression  presents  the  form  of  rectilinear  ridges,  which  project  in 
different  directions  from  the  superior  and  inferior  surfaces  of  the  cells. 

B.  Derma;  PAPiLLiB. — The  derm  consists  of  connective  tissue  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  dense  and  resisting  membrane.  It  supports  the 
layers  of  the  epidermis,  and  contains  the  glands  and  vessels  of  the  skin, 
as  well  as  the  nerve  terminations.  It  is  formed  of  connective  tissue 
fasciculi,  analogous  to  those  of  tendon,  which  intersect  each  other  in 
various  directions,  forming  superimposed  layers.  There  are  in  it  nume- 
rous elastic  fibres,  anastomosing  so  as  to  form  an  elongated  network, 
embracing  the  connective  tissue  fasciculi  like  the  meshes  of  a  net.  In 
the  papillse,  this  elastic  network  is  especially  abundant,  and  in  part  con- 
stitutes the  solid  stroma  of  these  eminences.  The  papillae  form  under 
the  rete  mucosum  a  series  of  regular  nipple-like  projections,  being  more 
or  less  pointed.  They  contain  loops  of  capillary  bloodvessels,  and  a  few 
nerve  terminations. 

C.  Vessels' AND  Nerves  of  the  Papilla  and  Derma. — Each  papilla 
contains  one  or  more  loops  of  a  capillary  bloodvessel  which  ascend 
vertically  in  its  substance  in  order  to  form  a  tuft.  The  afferent  arteriole 
below  the  base  of  the  papilla  subdivides  into  capillary  branches  which 
anastomose,  and  forms  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis,  without  pene- 
trating it,  numerous  loops.  The  efferent  veinule  arises  from  the  capil- 
lary loops  of  the  papilla  and  follows  a  course  parallel  with  that  of  the 
arteriole.  Beneath  the  papillary  zone  the  superficial  veins  and  arteries 
form  a  longitudinal  network  with  elongated  meshes,  from  which  are 
vertically  given  off  the  vascular  tufts  of  the  papillae  and  anastomosing 
branches  which  run  through  the  derm  and  form  a  communication  between 
the  superficial  network  and  the  arterial  and  venous  trunks  of  larger 
calibre  which  occupy  the  deep  portions  of  the  derm,  and  which  supply 
the  network  with  irregular  meshes  which  surrounds  the  convolutions  of 
the  sudorific  glands. 
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The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  derm  are  divided  into  intra-dermic  capil- 
laries and  small  deep  trunks.  The  capillaries  originate  in  the  stellate 
clefts  formed  by  the  separations  of  the  intersecting  connective  tissue 
fasciculi  of  the  derma;  they  are  limited  by  a  fine  elastic  network,  and 
are  lined  with  endothelium. 

These  capillaries  appear  to  communicate  freely  with  the  meshes  of  the 
derm;  they  are  nothing  else  than  the  stellated  spaces  of  the  connective 
tissue  changed  into  clefts  and  channels  to  form  the  lymphatic  passages. 
These  passages  have  a  distinctly  canalicular  form  at  the  boundaries  of 
the  derm  and  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue.  Here  the  small  lymphatic 
trunks  are  seen  passing  obliquely  into  the  deep  portion  of  the  derm,  from 


Fig.  347. 


Fig.  348. 


A  side  view  of  a  papiHa  of  the  finger.  «.  Cortical 
layer,  h.  Tactile  corpuscle  with  transverse  nuclei. 
u.  Small  nerve  of  the  papilla,  d.  Its  two  branches 
running  in  spiral  coils  around  the  corpuscle,  e. 
Afferent  terminatioii  of  one  of  the  fibres.  B.  A  tactile 
papilla  cut  transversely.    X  3oO.    {Gray.) 


A  Pacinian  corpuscle  with  its  system  of 
capsules  and  central  cavity,  a.  Arterial 
twig.  b.  rihrons  tissue  of  the  stem  pro- 
longed from  the  neurilemma,  n.  Dark 
bordered  nerve  fibre  advancing  to  the  cen- 
tral capsules,  there  losing  its  white  sub- 
stance, and  extending  along  the  axis  to 
the  opposite  end  where  it  is  fixed  by  a 
tubercular  enlargement.  High  power. 
(,aray.) 


which  they  continue  into  the  fat  or  follow  the  fasciculi  of  the  connective 
tissue  which  separate  the  adipose  lobules,  or  are  insinuated  between  them. 
A  transverse  section  of  these  passages  is  not  now  stellate  in  outline,  but 
circular,  and  the  lymphatic  begins  to  form  a  true  vessel  provided  with 
valves,  not  differing  from  other  lymphatic  vessels  of  small  calibre. 
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Terminations  of  Nerves  in  the  Skin. — The  sensory  nerves  terminate 
in  special  bodies  placed  in  the  skin:  the  tactile  corpuscles  and  Pacinian 
corpuscles.  Langerhans  has  seen  very  fine  nerve  fibrillse  passing  be- 
tween the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  and  communicating  v?ith  stellate 
corpuscles  scattered  here  and  there  between  the  spinous  cells,  forming  a 
network  similar  to  that  described  by  Cohnheim  as  existing  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  cornea  ;  these  investigations  have  been  confirmed  by  Podcopaew 
and  Tomsa. 

The  tactile  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  papillae  where  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  vessels  only  by  bundles  of  connective  tissue  fasciculi. 
They  are  in  immediate  vicinity  to  the  deepest  layer  of  cells  in  the  rete 
mucosum,  and  consist  of  an  enlargement,  shaped  like  a  fir  cone,  formed 
of  transparent  cells  (Langerhans)  so  united  as  to  leave  no  cavity  at 
the  centre  of  the  corpuscle.  At  the  base  of  this  small  organ  is  seen 
a  nerve  fibre,  the  interannular  segments  of  which  gradually  become 
shorter.  By  spiral  turns  this  nerve  passes  around  the  cellular  mass 
without  penetrating  it.  Between  the  spiral  turns  of  the  nerve  fibre 
provided  with  its  medullary  sheath,  upon  the  surface  of  the  corpuscle, 
fine  filaments  are  seen,  which  pass  around  irregularly  like  threads  upon 
a  bobbin.  These  filaments  are  probably  of  a  nervous  nature,  and  give 
rise  to  the  characteristic  transversely  striated  appearance  of  the  tactile 
corpuscles. 

The  tactile  corpuscles  may  be  formed  of  a  single  segment  or  super- 
imposed segments ;  they  are  found  frequently  double  or  triple.  Each 
segment  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  simjjle  corpuscle,  and  receives 
a  special  nerve  fibre  (Thin),  frequently  coming  from  a  single  nerve, 
which  is  bifurcated  or  trifurcated  at  the  base  of  the  corpuscle  at  the  point 
of  an  annular  enlargement  (Ranvier). 

D.  Glands  of  the  Skin. — Until  towards  the  end  of  the  third  month 
after  conception  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  remained  perfectly  smooth. 
It  then  assumes  a  definite  arrangement ;  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
derma  forms  numerous  granulations  which  elevate  the  rete  mucosum  and 
develop  into  the  papiPas,  while  buds  from  the  rete  mucosum  sink  into  the 
derma  to  form  the  sebaceous  glands,  the  sudorific  glands,  and  the  hairs. 

Sebaceous  Grlands. — Ordinarily  these  glands  are,  in  pairs,  attached  to 
the  hairs  which  they  lubricate  ;  they  are  wanting  in  places  where  the  hair 
does  not  exist ;  they  are  inclosed  by  a  basement  membrane  which  repre- 
sents the  superficial  layer  of  the  derma.  Within  this  first  layer  are  seen 
one  or  two  rows  of  cubical  cells  implanted  upon  the  basement  membrane. 
The  cells  of  the  central  layers  gradually  undergo  fatty  transformation, 
so  that  in  the  centre  of  the  gland  there  is  seen  free  fat  or  epidermic  cells 
in  the  process  of  granular  fatty  degeneration.  The  sebaceous  glands 
are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  bloodvessels  with  narrow  meshes  which 
envelop  them  like  the  meshes  of  a  net. 

Sudorific  Glands. — These  glands  are  developed  from  epidermic  buds 
or  granulations  which  sink  vertically  into  the  derma,  and  roll  themselves 
into  a  glomerulus  or  convoluted  body.     This  latter  is  situated  in  the 
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deepest  portion  of  the  derma,  in  the  midst  of  connective  tissue  surrounded 
by  adipose  vesicles  and  capillary  bloodvessels.  Later  a  cavity  is  formed 
in  the  tube,  which  in  a  section  of  the  skin  of  a  new-born  child  is  seen  as 
a  narrow  lumen  surrounded  by  a  row  of  distinct  prismatic  cells,  implanted 
upon  a  thin  wall.  The  excretory  duct  ascends  vertically  into  the  derma 
and  reaches  the  epidermic  layers  through  which  it  passes  in  a  spiral  man- 
ner. In  its  dermal  portion  it  is  lined  with  cells  similar  to  those  of  the 
rete  mucosum,  and  in  the  foetus  these  cells,  like  those  of  the  rete  muco- 
sum,  are  loaded  with  glycogen.  In  some  regions  the  duct  is  provided 
with  smooth  muscular  fibres  longitudinally  arranged.  The  sudorific 
glands  seem  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  a  number 
of  cutaneous  lesions. 


Sect.  II.-  (Edematous  Infiltrations  of  the  Skin. 

(Edematous  infiltrations  of  the  skin  are  of  two  kinds,  and  include : 
1st.  Simple  oedema,  which  simply  consists  in  the  eifusion  of  an  albumin- 
ous serum  between  the  connective  tissue  fasciculi  of  the  derma.  2d.  In- 
jlammatory  oedema,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  lymph,  containing 
coagulable  fibrin  in  the  interstices  of  the  same  fasciculi.  We  consider 
these  two  forms  of  oedema  in  one  paragraph,  although  pathologically 
they  correspond  to  two  series  of  phenomena  essentially  different. 

A.  Simple  (Edema,  Serous  Infiltration  of  the  Skin. — It  is  known, 
that  when  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  diape- 
desis  occurs  and  oedema  is  the  result.  The  increase  in  pressure  may 
take  place  from  two  causes:  either  because  the  passages  which  carry  off 
the  fluids  are  not  free,  in  consequence  of  a  venous  obstruction;  or  because 
the  contractile  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  atony. 

It  is  to  the  latter  cause  that  primary  oedema  of  the  skin  is  due.  The 
elevations  of  urticaria,  and  of  papulous  erythema,  are  nothing  more  than 
small  points  of  circumscribed  oedema.  They  are  always  accompanied  by 
extravasation  of  blood.  The  fluid  poured  out  at  the  time  of  the  diape- 
desis,  always  contains  a  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles.  Hence,  in 
cutaneous  oedema  produced  by  the  paralysis  of  a  nerve,  the  skin  at  the 
location  of  the  lesion  sometimes  has  all  the  colors  of  an  ecchymosis,  and 
the  papulae  of  urticaria,  for  example,  may  have  a  hemorrhagic  character. 
This  variety  is  described  by  Willan  and  Rayer  as  purpura  urticans. 

The  papulae  of  urticaria  are  a  type  of  local  oedema  of  the  skin.  The 
white  elevation  corresponds  to  the  infiltrated  portion  of  the  derma, 
the  pink  areola  to  the  vascular  congestion  which  surrounds  it.  The 
redness  always  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  papulae  The  white 
color  is  due  to  the  interstitial  distension  of  the  derma  by  serum,  as  may 
be  demonstrated  by  injecting  water  into  the  skin  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe,  when  there  is  formed  the  pale  pruriginous  swelling  of  urticaria. 
The  pruritus  from  hypodermic  injection,  comparable  to  that  of  urticaria, 
is  in  reality  due  to  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  nerves. 

The  white  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  anasarca,  isolated  or 
running  together  so  as  to  form  networks,  very  similar  to  those  of  urticaria, 
46 
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Fig.  349. 


show  that  the  derma  is  invaded  by  the  subjacent  oedema.  As  soon  as  this 
passive  and  diffuse  cutaneous  oedema  occurs,  the  skin  loses  its  smooth 
appearance,  it  becomes  mammillated  ;  frequently,  over  the  elevations  the 
epidermis  is  plicated ;  finally,  the  epidermis  may  excoriate,  when  a  thin 
serum,  which  is  not  spontaneously  coagulable  in  the  air,  flows  out.  This 
fluid  contains  the  anatomical  elements  always  met  with  in  oedematous 
fluids,  that  is,  white  corpuscles  and  a  few  red  disks. 

A  thin  vertical  section  of  the  skin,  when  in  this  pathological  state, 
shows  the  bloodvessels  very  distinct,  engorged  with  blood  and  surrounded 
with  white  corpuscles.  In  the  derma  are  seen,  between  the  connective 
tissue  fasciculi  separated  by  serum,  white  corpuscles,  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  normal  skin.  They  frequently  form  collections  or  irregularly 
disseminated  foci.  The  lymphatic  capillaries  are  very  much  dilated,  and 
instead  of  appearing  as  narrow  clefts,  as  in  normal  skin,  they  are  seen 
as  large  stellate,  open  spaces  ;  their  diameter  frequently  exceeding  that 
of  the  largest  bloodvessels  of  the  derm. 

This  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  is  always  present  in  oedema  of  the 
skin.    At  a  time  when  the  histological  structure  of  connective  tissue  was 

not  so  well  understood,  Young  de- 
scribed as  dilated  lymphatics,  large 
spaces  filled  with  fluid,  circumscribed 
by  thick  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue 
and  partitioned  by  a  delicate  network 
of  connective  tissue  fibres.  These 
spaces,  having  no  proper  walls  and 
communicating  one  with  the  other  so 
as  to  form  a  true  cavernous  system, 
were  correctly  considered  by  Young 
as  the  seat  of  cutaneous  oedema,  but 
were  incorrectly  regarded  as  lymph- 
atic vessels  (fig.  349).  These  spaces 
accurately  correspond  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Ranvier  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  distended  and  separated  by 
the  serum  of  oedema ;  and  they  by 
no  means  resemble  lymphatic  capil- 
laries, which  are  not  spaces  parti- 
tioned by  intersecting  connective  tis- 
sue fibres.  The  lacunae  of  Young  are 
merely  the  connective  tissue  spaces 
of  the  derm  swollen  and  distended  by 
the  fluid  of  oedema.  Therefore  Young 
had  imagined  rather  than  demon- 
strated the  dilatation  of  the  lympha- 
tics in  oedema.  If,  however,  it  is  admitted  that  the  connective  tissue  is 
nothing  more  than  a  partitioned  lymphatic  space,  the  conception  of  this 
histologist  remains  correct,  and  in  oedema  the  transuded  serum  collects 
in  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue,  that  is,  in  the  radicles  of  the 
lymphatic  passages. 

Diffuse  oedema  frequently  attacks  the  skin  of  limbs  which  have  been 


Dilated  iympliatic  capillary  of  the  skin  in  a 
case  of  cedema.  a.  Cavity  of  tlie  vessel,  h. 
Its  endotlieliain.  c,  d,  e.  Cells  and  fasciculi 
of  the  connective  tissne  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  lymph  lacuna  is  located. 
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for  a  long  time  anasarcous.  It  is  seldom  primary  ;  in  new-born  children 
it  always  commences  with  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
and  constitutes  a  scleroderma. 

We  have  seen  that  oedema  is  accompanied  with  serous  exudation,  with 
numerous  white  corpuscles  and  a  few  red  blood  corpuscles.  If  the  defi- 
nition that  Cohnheim  has  given  of  inflammation  is  correct,  there  should 
not  be  any  difference  anatomically  between  inflammation  and  oedema ;  if, 
on  the  contrary  it  is  admitted,  that  irritation  and  proliferation  of  the  fixed 
cells  of  the  tissue  are  also  necessary  in  order  to  characterize  the  begin- 
ning of  the  inflammatory  processes,  oedema  remains  distinct  from  inflam- 
mation. 

The  phenomena  so  close  to  inflammation  cannot  continue  for  a  long 
time  in  tissues  without  a  chronic  inflammation  resulting.  Therefore  the 
history  of  a  chronic  oedema  and  chronic  dermatitis  are  intimately  con- 
nected, the  former  always  by  its  long  duration  causing  the  latter. 

To  repeat,  when  the  oedema  of  the  skin  is  occasioned,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  local  nerve  paralysis,  or  by  the  extension  of  a  subjacent  oedema, 
there  are  seen:  1st.  Serous  transudations  forming  an  interstitial  injection 
of  the  derm  ;  2d.  Migration  of  white  blood  corpuscles  and  a  few  red 
disks ;  3d.  Dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  passages,  the  enlargement  of 
which  is  in  correlation  with  the  elimination  of  the  oedematous  products 
to  such  an  extent,  that  in  some  cases  the  dilated  lymphatic  vessels  are 
irritated  along  their  course,  and  are  seen  as  white  cords.  This  always 
occurs  in  an  intense  oedema  of  the  skin  of  an  entire  limb,  as,  for  example, 
in  phlegmasia  alba  dolens. 

B.  (Edema  of  the  Lymph  Passages. — This  has  been  described  by 
several  writers,  especially  by  Virchow  as  leucophlegntasia,  and  by  Rind- 
fleisch  as  lymphangieetatic  pachydermia.  At  times  also,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  prolonged  oedema,  the  lymphatic  canals  and  the  correspond- 
ing lymph  glands,  for  a  long  time  irritated,  contract  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  cicatrix,  this  variety  of  oedema  is  often  seen  to  follow  anasarca. 
The  skin  is  hard  mammillated,  reddish-brown;  upon  puncture,  there  es- 
capes a  fluid  spontaneously  coagulable  in  the  air  ;  and  in  sections  of  the 
skin,  after  hardening  in  alcohol,  the  derm  is  seen  filled  with  lymph  which, 
after  coagulation  by  the  alcohol,  remains  in  all  the  interstices  of  the 
fibrous  tissue,  distending  the  meshes  like  an  injection  of  gelatine.  The 
lymphatics  are  gaping  and  filled  with  lymph  clots  ;  very  frequently  this 
variety  of  oedema  rapidly  occasions  in  the  skin  a  chronic  dermatitis, 
which  extends  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  adds  to  the  rigidity  of 
the  skin  already  engorged  with  fluid.  The  cellular  infiltration  is  as  in- 
tense as  in  simple  oedema,  only,  instead  of  an  albuminous  serum,  it  is 
lymph  which  fills  the  lacunar  spaces  of  the  derm. 

This  stagnation  of  the  lymph  dependent  upon  the  impermeability  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  which  have  usually  become  fibrous,  frequently  occasions 
the  appearance  of  varicose  lymphatics  in  the  skin.  The  oedematous  in- 
duration observed  in  these  cases  has  been  considered,  by  several  derma- 
tologists, as  a  variety  of  elephantiasis.  This  name  may  be  retained,  if 
it  is  applied  to  every  chronic  inflammation  or  induration  of  the  skin  as  a 
generic  term. 
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Sect.  III.— Hemorrhages  of  the  Skin. 

In  the  skin,  as  in  other  tissues,  hemorrhages  may  be  occasioned  by 
rupture  of  the  capillaries,  or  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
through  their  delicate  walls;  the  latter  phenomenon  is  termed  diapedesis. 

Hemorrhages  caused  by  incisions  of  the  skin  or  the  division  of  large 
vessels  will  not  be  here  considered ;  only  interstitial  hemorrhages  and 
their  evolution  will  be  described. 

When,  as  a  consequence  of  a  contusion,  the  small  vessels  of  the  skin  are 
ruptured  without  tearing  the  derm,  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  infiltrate  the  connective  tissue.  There  results  a  hemorrhagic  focus 
of  irregular  outline.  When  the  extravasation  is  large  in  amount  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed area,  the  blood  separates  the  fasciculi  of  the  derm,  infiltrates 
the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  and  forms  a  blood  tumor  (haematocele) . 

In  other  cases,  under  the  influence  of  systemic  diseases,  of  which  scurvy 
is  a  type,  the  exanthemata  and  purpurae  being  well-known  examples,  the 
hemorrhages  spontaneously  take  place  by  diapedesis,  and  their  distribu- 
tion is  probably  determined  by  a  special  nerve  paralysis. 

The  blood,  once  escaped  into  the  tissue  of  the  derm,  undergoes  retro- 
grade changes.  The  blood  plasma  is  first  rapidly  absorbed.  The  color- 
ing matter  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  afterwards  changed  into  hsematin, 
the  hemorrhagic  spot  having  now  a  dark  tint;  the  broken-down  corpuscles 
are  taken  up  and  transported  by  the  migrating  cells  and  are  deposited 
as  pigment  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  fixed  cells  of  the  derm.  In  this  manner  there  results,  in  regions  of 
the  skin  which  have  been  the  seat  of  hemorrhage,  a  brownish  or  yellow 
tint,  which  remains  for  a  variable  period,  which  does  not  disappear  by 
pressure,  and  which  serves  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  previous  hemorrhages. 

With  respect  to  that  singular  form  of  cutaneous  hemorrhage  called 
hoemathydrosis  or  blood  sweat,  but  little  is  known  anatomically.  It 
forms  in  drops  which  seem  to  exude  from  the  orifices  of  the  sweat  glands. 
It  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  vascular  network  enveloping  their  glands. 

When  the  blood  breaks  through  the  rete  mucosum,  elevating  the  epi- 
dermis into  bullae,  or  penetrates  already-formed  bullse  (hemorrhagic  pem- 
phigus, etc.),  it  experiences  the  same  changes  as  if  it  were  in  contact 
with  the  air ;  it  coagulates  in  a  short  time,  and  forms  with  the  elevated 
epidermis  a  scab,  which  subsequently  disappears  by  desquamation. 


Sect.  IV.— Diffuse  Inflammations  of  the  Skin. 

Diffuse  inflammations  of  the  skin  are  those  which  have  spread  over 
a  large  surface  of  this  membrane.  Circumscribed  inflammations  occupy 
only  very  limited  parts,  and  their  evolution  throws  a  certain  light  upon 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  principal  elementary  lesions  of  the  skin. 

A.  Congestive  Inflammation  of  the  Skin,  Acute  Dermatitis. — 
As  a  type  of  dermatitis,  we  take  one  of  the  most  frequent  inflammations 
of  the  skin — erysipelas,  which  seldom  passing  to  suppuration,  permits  us 
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to  follow  step  by  step,  from  its  beginning  to  its  complete  recovery,  the 
process  of  congestive  dermatitis. 

When  the  skin  attacked  by  erysipelas  is  incised,  it  is  found  thickened, 
engorged  with  fluid,  and  lying  upon  a  firm  adipose  tissue,  which  some- 
times appears  as  compact  as  congealed  fat;  the  serum  which  flows  from 


Fig.  350. 


1.  Proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  sltin  in  erysipelas.  .*.  Connective-tissue 
fibres,  b.  Connective-tissue  corpuscles  in  process  of  division;  they  are  much  more  numerous  thau 
normal'  in  some  a  large  vesicular  nucleus  is  hour-glass  in  shape,  ready  to  divide;  in  others  the 
nucleus  has  divided,  c.  White  blood-corpuscles,  in  some  places  they  are  imbedded  in  the  granular 
exudation.  2.  Transverse  section  of  a  lymph  capillary  of  Ihe  fibrous  tissue,  a.  Transverse  sections 
of  connective-tissue  fasciculi.  6.  Endothelium  with  large  vesicular  nucleus  moulded  upon  the  irreg- 
ular surface  of  the  lymph  space,  c.  Connective-tissue  corpuscles.  3.  Lymph  capillary  (enlarged 
lymph  space)  of  the  derm  in  the  beginning  of  erysipelas,  i*.  Lumen.  &.  Endothelium,  c.  Leu- 
cocytes collected  around  the  lymph  spaces  and  imbedded  in  a  granular  exudation.     High  power. 

the  cut  surface  is  very  slightly  fibrinous,  contains  numerous  white  cor- 
puscles and  a  few  red  corpuscles,  also  some  connective-tissue  cells,  the 
protoplasm  of  which  has  become  active  and  granular. 

Upon  thin  sections,  it  is  seen  that  the  derm  is  infiltrated  with  white 
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blood-corpuscles  (Vulpian),  which  are  usually  placed  along  the  course  of 
the  bloodvessels  (Volkmann  and  Steudner).  At  points  where  the  erysipe- 
las is  in  course  of  development,  that  is,  at  the  margin  of  the  oedematous 
svvelling,  the  transverse  section  of  the  vessels  appears  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  white  corpuscles,  while  in  the  meshes  of  the  derm  only  a  few 
are  found. 

Another  locality  for  the  collecting  together  of  the  infiltrating  white 
corpuscles  is  the  neighborhood  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries  (lymphatic 
spaces  of  the  derm).  At  the  same  time  that  the  white  corpuscles  are 
accumulating  around  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  the  endothelia  in  some 
of  the  lymphatic  clefts  are  seen  swollen  and  granular,  their  nuclei  divide, 
and  the  cells  desquamate  (fig.  350).  In  other  points  the  lymphatics  are 
filled  with  embryonic  cells,  resembling  those  which  have  infiltrated  the 
derm,  and  they  appear,  in  longitudinal  section,  as  long  tortuous  cellular 
bands. 

Later,  the  subcutaneous  lymphatics  in  the  adipose  tissue  are  filled  with 
migrating  cells,  which  also  are  abundant  around  the  vessels  and  even  in 
their  walls.  Generally  in  intense  congestive  inflammation  the  cellular 
infiltration  extends  into  the  panniculus  adiposus,  and  separates  its  vesi- 
cles. This  infiltration  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  induration  of  the  skin. 
The  circuit  of  these  changes  is  that  the  white  blood-corpuscles  escape 
out  of  the  vessels  by  diapedesis,  with  a  slight  fibrinous  transudation; 
they  spread  into  the  meshes  of  the  derm;  afterwards  to  pass  to  the 
lymphatic  radicles,  to  be  taken  up  by  those  vessels,  which  carry  them  to 

the  veins.  This  is  the  process  of  oedema 
tons  inflammation,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  evolutions  of  the  wandering  cells  are 
but  slightly  different  in  acute  oedema  of  the 
skin,  of  which  papulous  erythema  furnishes 
a  type.  But  besides,  in  congestive  inflam- 
mation, there  is  seen  a  proliferation  of  the 
fixed  conective-tissue  cells ;  the  nuclei  di- 
vide, they  are  surrounded  by  a  granular 
and  active  protoplasm,  and  contribute  to 
the  production  of  the  embryonic  elements 
which  fill  the  derm.  In  congestive  derma- 
titis this  tendency  to  the  proliferation  of 
the  fixed  cells  is  much  less  marked  than  is 
the  phenomenon  of  infiltration  by  diape- 
desis. From  this  circumstance,  resolution 
usually  may  take  place  without  leaving  in 
the  skin  any  appreciable  trace  of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  red 
blood-corpuscles  infiltrated  into  the  derm  at  the  same  time  as  the  white 
corpuscles,  undergo  the  same  changes  as  in  ecchymoses,  and  cause  the 
formation  of  a  yellow  spot,  which  disappears  some  time  after  the  inflam- 
mation. From  the  effects  of  inflammatory  congestion,  the  cells  of  the  rete 
mucosum  are  also  changed  in  their  vitality,  the  nucleoli  are  enlarged  (fig. 
351),  compressing  and  atrophying  the  substance  of  the  nucleus,  and  the 
cells  die  in  consequence  of  this  atrophy ;  they  do  not  secrete  the  cement- 
substance  which  in  the  normal  skin  joins  them  to  the  neighboring  cells 


Kg.  351. 


Epithelial  cells,  from  the  rete  muco- 
sum, during  slight  irritation.  Spinous 
cells  of  the  epidermis,  the  nuclei  of 
wliich  have  become  vesicular  by  a 
dilation  of  the  nucleolus  ;  a,  normal 
nucleus  and  nucleolus  ;  &,  dilated  nu- 
cleolus ;  c,  <i,  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  same  alteration.    High  power. 
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and  there  is  a  desquamation  of  the  epidermis.  Phlyctenules  and  abscesses 
which  may  succeed  congestive  inflammation  of  the  skin  will  be  described 
further  on. 

In  this  variety  of  inflammation,  the  congestion  plays  an  important  part. 
It  is  accompanied  with  an  exudation,  which  constitutes  the  inflammatory 
oedema  and  contains  a  varying  amount  of  fibrogenic  substance.  But  the 
exudation  is  not  ordinarily  deposited  in  the  meshes  of  the  derm,  as  occurs 
in  the  following  variety  of  inflammations. 

B.  Exudative  Inflammations  of  the  Skin.  a.  Suppurative  Der- 
matitis, Simple  Phlegmon  of  the  Skin. — This  constitutes  a  rare  termi- 
nation of  diifuse  inflammations,  and  when  it  occurs  the  suppuration  of 
the  derm  does  not  take  place  over  large  surfaces,  but  in  foci  more  or  less 
scattered.  Each  of  the  small  dermic  abscesses  is  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  skin  around  a  foreign  body — around  a  seton,  for  example. 

In  some  inflammations,  when  suppuration  occurs  the  cells  are  seen  in 
places  to  accumulate  in  the  meshes  of  the  derm.  The  cells  come  either 
from  a  diapedesis  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  or  from  a  division  of  the 
fixed  cells;  they  become  fatty  degenerated,  and  are  but  slightly  colored 
with  carmine.  These  cells  are  dead,  and  constitute  small  foreign 
bodies  in  the  skin.  Generally  they  are  collected  into  foci  at  varying 
distances  from  the  surface,  while  the  surrounding  fundamental  substance 
(elastic  fibres  and  connective-tissue  fibres)  of  the  derm  is  absorbed. 
Thus  results  a  small  cavity  filled  with  pus,  excavated  in  the  derm.  Sur- 
rounding it  there  exists  a  congestive  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue. 
The  bloodvessels  and  especially  the  arteries  of  small  calibre,  are  second- 
arily inflamed;  endarteritis  diminishes  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  and  in 
consequence  the  amount  of  blood  to  the  part  is  lessened.  The  purulent 
focus  is  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  slightly  vascular  tissue, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  surface  ulceration  occurs. 

The  method  of  formation  of  granulation  tissue  at  the  cutaneous  surface, 
and  the  process  of  cicatrization  have  been  considered  (pages  69,  71). 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Reverdin,  the  presence  of  transplanted 
epidermic  cells  upon  a  granulating  wound  of  the  skin  occasions  an  active 
reproduction  of  the  epithelium  around  the  grafted  cells.  The  epidermic 
cells  appear  to  act,  not  by  multiplying  through  division,  but  by  their 
presence,  which  causes,  as  it  were,  an  epidermic  evolution  of  the  sur- 
rounding embryonic  cells,  for  the  graft  does  not  itself  show  any  signs  of 
activity,  but  is  soon  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  new  epithelial  tissue 
which  it  has  caused  to  be  developed. 

h.  Fibrinous  Dermatitis;  Diffused  Phlegmon  of  the  Skin. — This 
inflammation  does  not  differ  from  that  described  under  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  connective  tissue  at  page  253.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
an  abundant  cellular  infiltration  between  the  connective  tissue  fasciculi 
of  the  derm,  a  delicate  fibrinous  reticulum  is  seen  which  incloses  in  its 
meshes  the  wandering  cells.  Sometimes  fibrin  is  exuded  in  abundance, 
and  there  is  produced  a  very  rapid  necrosis  of  the  derm.  This  is  very 
marked  in  malignant  pustule.  Carbuncle  is  only  a  milder  degree  of  this 
variety  of  gangrenous  dermatitis.  It  occurs  over  large  surfaces ;  is  ac- 
companied with  a  fibrinous  exudation,  which  distinguishes  it  from  simple 
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oedema;  and  it  very  soon  terminates  in  mortification.  When  the  latter 
takes  place,  the  entire  derm  is  infiltrated  with  granular  fibrin  and  granu- 
lo-fatty  embryonic  cells.  In  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  fat  of  the 
adipose  vesicles  breaks  up  into  small  free  fat  drops,  scattered  in  the 
interstices  of  the  tissue;  or  there  may  be  formed,  during  life,  the  charac- 
teristic crystals  of  fatty  acids,  similar  to  those  generally  found  in  the 
adipose  tissue  of  the  cadaver. 

c.  Pseudo- Membranous  Dermatitis ;  Cutaneous  Diphtheritis. — Cuta- 
neous diphtheritis  has  not  been  studied  as  a  special  lesion;  we  will, 
therefore,  refer  for  its  consideration  to  page  65,  where  diphtheritic  exu- 
dations have  been  studied  generally.  We  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  the  branching  cells,  having  undergone  the  colloid  transformation  which 
has  been  described  by  Wagner,  are  found  in  the  false  cutaneous  mem- 
branes. The  nature  of  diphtheritis  consists  more  in  lesions  of  the  epithe- 
lium than  in  changes  in  the  connective  tissues  which  support  them ;  and  if 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  can  be  compared  with  the  skin, 
there  is  simply  a  diffused  inflammation  under  the  diphtheritic  exudation. 

C.  Chronic  Diffused  Inflammations  of  the  Skin. — When  repeated 
inflammations  occur  in  the  skin,  or,  what  is  the  same,  there  is  a  prolonged 
chronic  cedema,  the  irritative  process,  maintained  for  a  long  time,  occasions 
in  this  membrane  chronic  inflammations.  Frequently  a  local  inflammation, 
such  as  an  ulcer,  or  an  inflammation  of  a  special  nature,  as  eczema, 
after  a  time  excites  around  it  a  zone  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  derm, 
which  progresses  according  to  its  special  mode  of  origin  and  the  morbid 
tendencies  of  the  patient. 

1.  Fibrous  Hypertrophic  Dermatitis. — In  this  variety,  which  fre- 
quently follows  prolonged  irritations  of  the  skin  (especially  varicose 
ulcers,  chronic  eczema  of  the  legs,  etc.),  the  derm  is  thickened,  and  the 
fibrous  fasciculi  composing  it  are  more  numerous  and  denser.  The 
stellate  lymph  spaces  form,  in  sections  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
the  fasciculi,  large  stellate  spaces  lined  with  endothelium.  With  this 
hypertrophy  of  the  derm  corresponds  a  relative  atrophy  of  the  papillae. 
The  epidermic  layers  are  thin,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  frequently 
atrophied  by  the  dilatation  of  the  nucleoli,  whence  there  is  an  almost 
continual  desquamation  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  so  inflamed.  The 
subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  blended  with  the  derm,  is  hard,  because 
the  adipose  cells  have  proliferated  in  such  a  manner  that  each  fat  vesicle 
is  diminished  in  size,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  embryonic  cells. 
This  change  is  termed  lardaceous,  and  is  especially  evident  around  old 
ulcers. 

2.  Papillary  Variety;  Diffused  Papilloma  of  the  Skin.  —  This 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  generally  observed  in  localities  which 
have  been  the  seat  of  repeated  cedemas,  notably  on  the  instep  and  around 
the  ankle  in  persons  with  chronic  heart  disease.  Some  writers,  particu- 
larly Virchow,  have  considered  it  a  special  variety  of  elephantiasis 
(^U.  verrucosa).  It  has  been  described  by  Hardy  as  hypertrophic 
lichen,  in  which  the  disease  sometimes  ascends  as  far  as  the  knee,  and  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  chronic  varicose  veins.  The  papillae  are  at 
times  enormous,  and  each  is  covered  with  a  corneous  layer,  so  that  they 
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resemble  the  papillje  upon  the  tongue  of  a  ruminating  animal.  Usually 
the  skin  is  considerably  thickened,  wrinkled,  and  folded.  In  sections  from 
the  skin,  in  which  the  lymphatics  have  been  injected,  and  colored  with 
picro-carmine,  the  papillte  are  seen  enormously  enlarged,  formed  of  em- 
bryonic connective  tissue  (mucous  tissue)  analogous  to  that  forming  the 
Whartonian  jelly,  in  which  run  delicate  vessels  and  lymphatics,  without 
special  walls,  as  simple  lacunae  lined  with  endothelium.  In  the  derm 
the  meshes  are  filled  with  embryonic  elements,  and  the  small  cells  at 
many  points  are  undergoing  division;  generally  an  innumerable  number 
of  newly-formed  capillaries  are  seen.  These  embryonic  vessels  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  skin  around  the  sudorific 
glands. 

This  abundant  formation  of  new  vessels  is  especially  seen  after  chronic 
oedemas.  In  the  interior  of  the  derm,  the  lymphatic  capillaries  are  also 
much  dilated,  and  gaping  upon  section. 

The  preceding  form  of  diffusive  dermatitis  constitutes  one  of  the  varie- 
ties of  elephantiasis  Arabum.  Very  different  chronic  inflammations,  how- 
ever, have  been  classed  under  this  name.  The  general  law  of  develop- 
ment of  elephantiasis  is  not  yet  determined ;  but  it  is  known,  that 
when  congestive  inflammations  are  repeated,  or  prolonged,  or  frequently 
return,  as  in  erysipelas  or  oedema,  the  skin  becomes  hypertrophied,  and 
an  elephantiasic  swelling  is  produced.  In  every  case  which  we  have 
seen  during  seven  years,  the  only  constant  lesion  has  been  dilatation  of 
the  lymphatic  capillaries;  the  variety  of  chronic  dermatitis  has  varied 
considerably. 

3.  Elephantiasis  Arabum. — It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tions, that  chronic  diffuse  dermatitis,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  has  a 
tendency  to  occasion  hypertrophy  of  the  skin. 

a.  If  oedema  has  continued  for  a  long  time,  there  is  produced,  over  a 
large  extent  of  surface,  an  indurated  engorgement,  due  to  stasis  of  the 
lymph  in  the  connective  tissue  spaces,  in  the  dilated  lymphatic  capillaries, 
and  in  the  afferent  lymphatic  trunks  of  the  glands.  The  latter  are  trans- 
formed into  impermeable  fibrous  tissue,  and  they  exert  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  production  and  in  the  continuation  of  elephantiasic  dematitis 
(lymphangiectatic  pachydermia  of  Rindfleisch ;  lymphatic  elephantiasic 
oedema).  This  variety  is  secondary  to  repeated  cedemas,  and  is  not 
unfrequent  in  the  lower  extremities  of  persons  with  chronic  heart  disease. 
Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  prepuce. 

h.  A  second  variety  is  characterized  by  a  return  to  the  embryonic 
state  of  the  entire  hypertrophied  derm,  with  the  formation  of  large 
lymphatic  lacunae  in  the  granulation  tissue  into  which  the  skin  has  been 
transformed.  This  variety  has  been  briefly  described  under  lymphan- 
giomata  (see  p.  141,  fig.  105).  The  seat  is  also,  like  the  preceding  va- 
riety, usually  upon  the  genitals  (skin  of  the  penis,  clitoris,  labia  majora). 

c.  A  third  variety  has  been  described,  and  consists  in  an  enormous 
increase  in  thickness  of  the  derm,  due  to  a  multiplication  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  fasciculi  and  elastic  network ;  frequently  the  smooth  mus- 
cular fibres  disseminated  in  small  numbers  through  the  derm,  according  to 
some  pathologists,  considerably  increase  in  number  and  form  in  the  deep 
parts  of  the  skin  superimposed  layers  of  fibres  running  in  different  direc- 
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tions.  As  in  the  otber  varieties  of  elephantiasis,  the  lymphatic  capil- 
laries are  dilated,  engorged  with  lymph  or  stuffed  with  desquamated 
endothelium,  and  are  widely  gaping.  Generally  in  these  cases  the  skin 
is  reddened,  wrinkled,  and  projects  in  ridges,  but  presents  no  wart-like 
excrescences.  Clinically  this  variety  of  elephantiasis  is  termed  smooth 
or  glabrous  elephantiasis.  But  when  the  thickening  of  the  skin  is  ac- 
companied with  papillary  hypertrophy  and  new  vascular  formations 
(diffused  papillary  or  vascular  dermatitis),  the  elephantiasis  is  said  to  be 
warty  {E.  papillaris  seu  verrucosa).  When  the  papillae  formed  of  em- 
bryonic tissue  or  of  mucous  tissue  are  enormously  developed,  as  in  hyper- 
trophic lichen,  the  elephantiasis  is  named  E.  tuberosa  seu  nodosa.  The 
ulceration  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  occurring  in  the  different  varieties 
of  hypertrophy  is  termed  ulcerous  elephantiasis.  [E.  arabum  is  believed 
by  some  writers  to  be  caused  by  the  presence,  in  the  lymphatics,  of  a 
species  of  filaria.J 

Scleroderma. — Scleroderma  has  incorrectly  been  classed  with  ele- 
phantiasis. It  is  an  atrophic  disease  of  the  skin,  a  true  cirrhosis.  The 
fundamental  substance  of  the  derm  (connective-tissue  fasciculi  and  elastic 
fibres)  is  greatly  increased;  the  subcutaneous  panniculus  adiposus  is 
chronically  inflamed,  and  is  finally  transformed  into  fibrous  tissue,  and 
becomes  hardened  through  the  organization  of  the  embryonic  tissue 
interposed  between  the  adipose  vesicles,  and  through  the  absorption  of 
the  latter.  According  to  Lagrange  and  Duret  the  vessels  are  contracted 
and  compressed  by  the  newly  formed  fibrous  tissue.  The  epidermis,  thin 
and  transparent,  is  reduced  to  two  or  three  layers  of  cells,  and  at  the 
finger  pulps,  where  they  ordinarily  attain  considerable  size,  the  project- 
ing papillae  are  much  smaller  or  are  completely  effaced.  This  lesion  be- 
gins in  the  skin;  but  the  atrophy,  extending  to  the  bones,  which  it  causes 
to  disappear,  and  to  the  nerve  trunks,  which  it  alters  in  various  ways 
(peri-neuritis — interstitial  neuritis)  is  not  without  analogy  with  certain 
lesions  of  the  integument,  termed  trophic.  In  paralysis,  however,  one 
of  the  varieties  of  elephantiasic  oedema  supervenes  secondary  to  the  nerve 
lesion,  and  not  an  atrophy,  like  that  of  scleroderma.  The  latter  disease 
is  often  complicated  with  pemphigus-like  bullae,  and  ulcerations  upon 
the  altered  surfaces,  which  may  be  due  to  the  lesions  of  the  nerves,  and 
inflammatory  changes  of  the  vessels. 


Sect,  v.— Circumscribed  Inflammations  of  the  Skin. — Pathological  Anatomy 
of  the  Principal  Elementary  Lesions  recognized  in  Dermatology. 

Inflammation,  inflammatory  oedema,  and  the  phenomena  of  ulceration, 
instead  of  occurring  over  large  surfaces,  may  be  circumscribed.  In  this 
case,  local  lesions  are  produced,  which  macroscopically  assume  ordinarily 
one  of  the  types  usually  described  by  dermatologists  under  the  name  of 
elementary  lesions  of  the  skin. 

a.  Congestive  Localized  Inflammation  of  the  Skin,  Papule. — 
When  a  congestive  inflammation,  instead  of  extending,  is  limited  to  a 
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small  surface,  it  forms  a  red  and  circumscribed  pimple  termed  a  papule, 
of  which  the  variolous  papule  preceding  pustulation  is  a  type.  A  verti- 
cal section  of  such  a  lesion  shows  the  skin  to  be  altered  as  in  any  con- 
gestive inflammation.  The  connective-tissue  spaces  are  filled  with  young 
elements,  and  the  vessels  are  surrounded  with  embryonic  cells.  The 
elevation  is  due  to  the  local  inflammatory  oedema. 

After  some  time  the  papule  usually  sinks,  the  epidermis  upon  its  sur- 
face undergoes  a  slight  desquamation,  and,  if  examined  histologically,  the 
derma  is  found  to  be  almost  normal.  This  complete  disappearance  of  the 
lesion  occurs  even  in  psoriasis,  a  papulo-squamous  form  of  a  cutaneous 
affection,  in  which  the  circumscribed  inflammation  causing  the  papule 
exists  chronically,  as  it  were,  and  from  time  to  time  has  periods  of  exa- 
cerbation. In  the  papule  of  psoriasis,  the  cellular  infiltration  and  oedema 
especially  affect  the  papilla;,  immediately  beneath  the  rete  mucosum:  in 
the  latter  layer,  evolution  then  becomes  very  active,  and  the  dilatation  of 
the  nucleoli  rapidly  occasions  atrophy  of  the  nuclei;  the  epidermic  lamella, 
which  are  continually  renewed,  desquamate  in  great  numbers  in  the  form 
of  silvery  scales.  When  psoriasis  long  continues  in  a  portion  of  the  in- 
tegument, it  occasions  a  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  and  a  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  (Neumann).  There  is  seen  in  this  lesion  a  tendency  to 
hypertrophy  as  in  chronic  dermatitis. 

In  Prurigo  and  Lichen  where  the  papule  has  also  a  very  prolonged 
existence,  the  papillae  are  elongated  and  considerably  enlarged;  the  in- 
flammation is  not  so  superficial  as  in  psoriasis;  the  localized  chronic  derm- 
atitis causes  thickening  of  the  derm,  and,  according  to  H.Derby,  frequently 
also  lesions  of  the  hairs,  increase  in  the  number  of  smooth  muscular  fibres 
of  the  derm,  as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  interstices  of 
the  connective  tissue.  Hence,  each  papule  of  prurigo  or  lichen  presents 
the  structure  of  a  small  nodule  of  elephantiasis.  • 

b.  Lesions  of  the  Epidermis  in  Circumscribed  Inflammations  of 
THE  Skin:  Bull^  and  Blisters. — When  the  inflammatory  oedema  at 
any  point  is  of  such  intensity  that  the  tension  of  the  fluid  is  so  great  as  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  epidermis,  the  latter  yields  and  is  elevated 
into  the  form  of  a  blister  or  bulla.  These  two  elementary  lesions  differ 
only  in  their  size  ;  the  process  of  their  formation  is  identical. 

The  point  of  least  resistance  of  the  epidermic  layers  is  the  granular 
layer,  lying  between  the  epidermic  cells  united  by  keratin  and  the  spinous 
cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  intimately  united  together.  It  is  at  the  level 
of  this  granular  layer  that  the  epidermic  layers  yield  and  are  sepa- 
rated. The  fluid  of  inflammatory  oedema  is  now  collected  into  a  bulla, 
and  contains  white  blood  corpuscles  (wandering  cells),  a  very  few  red 
disks,  and  a  fibrinogenic  substance  which  forms  a  fibrinous  reticulum 
inclosing  the  cellular  elements.  The  deeper  layers  of  the  rete  mucosum 
are  infiltrated  with  the  migrating  cells  which  subsequently  penetrate  into 
the  bulla,  and  which  are  identical  with  those  infiltrating  the  papillae. 

In  some  varieties  of  herpes  (^hemorrhagic  zoster,  gangrenous  zoster^, 
it  is  almost  pure  blood  which  fills  the  vesicles  ;  in  neuralgic  zoster  there 
are  always  found  one  or  more  vesicles  having  a  sanguineous  color  (Lallier), 

The  evolution  of  a  pemphigus  bulla  or  of  a  blister  is  very  simple.    The 
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escaped  fluid,  containing  living  corpuscles,  is  at  first  clear  and  of  a  slightly 
yellow  color.  In  a  short  time  the  white  blood  corpuscles  die,  and  the 
contents  of  the  blister  become  opalescent  like  diluted  pus.  Generally, 
the  external  part  of  the  blister  formed  by  the  elevated  epidermic  cells  is 
softened  by  imbibition  of  the  subjacent  fluid.  The  fluid  escapes  through  a 
fissure,  and  the  epiderm  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  rete  mucosum ;  new 
epidermic  layers  are  formed,  and  the  lesion  entirely  disappears.  This 
mode  of  repair,  however,  does  not  agree  with  that  given  by  Langerhans, 
who  considers  the  granular  zone  as  the  formative  organ  of  the  epidermis, 
for  in  the  blister  this  granular  zone  is  elevated  and  afterwards  destroyed 
without  there  resulting  any  abatement  in  the  formation  of  the  epidermis. 
Neither  does  our  description  agree  with  that  given  by  Neumann,  who 
recognizes  in  the  interior  of  the  blister  the  existence  of  a  reticulum  formed 
by  stellate  and  anastomosing  cells — a  modification  of  epidermic  cells. 

Vesicles.- — The  vesicles  of  eczema — those  which  form  upon  the  sur- 
face of  an  erysipelatous  skin,  or  those  produced  artificially  by  Croton 
oil — are  formed  by  a  process  very  different  from  the  foregoing.  They 
are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  rete  mucosum.  In  the  protoplasm  of 
the  spinous  cells  are  developed  highly  refracting  opalescent  globules,  not 
colored  by  carmine;  as  they  increase,  they  push  the  nucleus  to  the  peri- 
phery. The  cells  are  transformed  into  enormous  vesicles  which  open 
one  into  the  other,  forming  a  partitioned  anfractuous  cavity  in  the  middle 
layer  of  the  rete  mucosum.  In  this  cavity  are  found  epidermic  cells  with 
several  nuclei,  besides  wandering  cells  from  the  vessels  having  the  char- 
acters of  white  blood  corpuscles.  In  time,  the  cellular  elements  undergo 
fatty  degeneration,  and  sometimes  the  fluid  of  the  vesicle,  which  at  first 
is  clear,  becomes  yellow  and  opaque.  This  transformation  is  very  dis- 
tinct in  rheumatic  miliary  eruptions,  in  sudamina,  and  in  the  vesicles  of 
varicella,  which  are  only  difierent  varieties  of  vesicles. 

In  eczema,  this  transformation  of  the  very  small  and  numerous  vesicles 
does  not  take  place  before  they  break  and  discharge  a  serous  fluid.  But 
if  the  exuded  fluid  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  skin,  by  enveloping  the 
latter  in  an  impermeable  cloth,  in  about  twenty-four  hours  the  fluid  has 
all  the  characters  of  pus.  The  lesions  produced  in- the  derma  by  chronic 
eczema  do  not  differ  from  those  following  chronic  dermatitis. 

Pustules. — The  process  of  the  formation  of  pustules  has  a  very  close 
analogy  with  the  preceding.  The  evolution  of  the  pustules  of  variola 
may  he  taken  as  a  type.     (Fig.  352.) 

A  papule  of  variola,  examined  on  the  fourth  day,  presents  the  charac- 
ters of  a  congestive  inflammation  of  the  derma.  Soon,  in  the  middle  of 
the  epidermis,  the  spinous  cells  become  distended  by  mucous  masses 
forming  in  their  protoplasm,  transforming  the  cells  into  vesicles  which 
open  into  each  other,  and  forming  an  anfractuous  cavity  which  contains 
white  blood  corpuscles  and  epidermic  cells  with  several  nuclei.  If  the 
vessels  of  the  derma  are  injected  with  Prussian  blue,  soluble  in  water, 
the  coloring  substance  is  diffused  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  vesico-pus- 
tule.  This  formation  is  associated  with  a  softening  of  the  vessels,  which 
very  readily  permits  diapedesis.     (Fig.  363.) 


CUTANEOXTS    PUSTULES. 
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When  suppuration  occurs,  the  swollen  epithelial  cells  are  set  free  and 
enter  in  great  numbers  into  the  cavity  of  the  pustule ;  the  white  corpuscles 


A.  Section  of  variolous  vesicle,  n.  Layer  of  epidermis,  b.  Rete  mucosum  deepened  at  the 
location  of  the  pustule,  d.  Papillary  layer.  J5.  Variolous  pustule  at  a  later  stage  ;  the  letters  have 
the  same  signiflcaoce  as  in  the  precediog.     Low  power. 


Fig.  353. 


Cbr-f 


Vertical  cut  of  the  rete  mucosum  at  the  location  of  a  varlolouR  pustule,  d,  c.  Cavities  caused  by 
the  vesicular  state  of  the  cells,  and,  at  the  same  time,  filled  with  pus  corpuscles,  n,  a.  Epithelial 
cells,    b.  Mother  cells  containing  pus  corpuscles.     X  200. 
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pass  out  of  the  bloodvessels  and  penetrate  the  altered  epidermis.  The 
vascular  loops  project  from  the  floor  of  the  pustule  as  far  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  derm.  The  papillae  are  deprived  of  their  epithelial  covering, 
and  the  tissue  of  the  derm  attacked  with  diffused  inflammation  is  changed 
into  embryonic  tissue.  With  the  pustule  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete 
destruction  of  the  papillae,  which  explains  why  in  variola  there  is  left  a 
permanent  mark,  while  a  blister  and  vesicle  leave  no  trace. 

The  anfractuous  cavity  of  the  pustule  is  partitioned  by  anastomosing 
filaments,  the  arrangement  of  which  at  first  sight  appears  similar  to  that 
of  the  delicate  connective-tissue  fasciculi  of  reticulated  tissue.  A  num- 
ber of  the  filaments  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  arches ;  they  are  the 
remains  of  the  ruptured  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum,  which  have  become 
vesicular  and  have  opened  one  into  the  other.  The  trabeculae  thus  formed 
by  the  remains  of  the  cells  exist  only  in  the  cavity  of  the  pustule  ;  but 
very  fine  filaments  are  seen  reaching  from  the  derma  to  the  epidermic 
layer,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  pustule.  From  the  top  of  each  denuded 
papilla,  projecting  from  the  floor  of  the  pustule,  arise  a  number  of  these 
filaments,  which  at  first  seem  to  be  continuous  with  the  fibrils  of  the  pa- 
pillary connective  tissue.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case,  for  it  is  known 
(Ranvier)  that  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  connective  tissue  ter- 
minates beneath  the  rete  mucosum  by  a  series  of  serrations  destined  to 
receive  the  processes  of  the  spinous  cells,  and  the  derm  does  not  send  into 
the  epidermis  any  fibrillar  prolongations.  The  network  which  has  just 
been  described  as  always  existing,  possibly  represents  the  cement  sub- 
stance (Kittsubstanz)  between  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  It  has, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  no  part  in  the  umbilication  of 
the  pustule.  When  this  umbilication  exists,  it  is  caused  by  the  centre  of 
the  elevation  being  riddled  by  a  partitioned  cavity,  while  the  pustule 
continues  to  increase  at  the  periphery  (Foerster).  The  epidermic  cells 
at  the  periphery  being  swollen,  there  results  a  comparative  projection  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  elevation. 

The  hairs  and  glands  take  no  part  in  the  formation  of  pustules  in 
variola  (Charcot).  Cicatrices  exist  only  in  the  variety  of  pustules  termed 
diphtheritic,  and  in  which  there  is  produced  a  true  necrosis  of  the  derm, 
consecutive  to  the  infiltration  of  fibrin  or  of  pus  into  the  meshes  of  the 
latter.  This  occurs  in  confluent  variola.  The  simple  pustules,  those  of 
impetigo,  for  example,  do  not  leave  any  trace  of  their  existence,  since 
the  derm  has  not  sphacelated  beneath  them. 

TuBERCULBS. — When  a  limited  chronic  inflammation  extends  into  the 
deep  portions  of  the  derm,  the  latter  first  returns  to  the  embryonic  state, 
then  elevates  the  superficial  parts  of  the  skin  and  forms  a  nodule,  which 
to  the  touch  has  the  feel  of  a  deep  circumscribed  induration.  In  der- 
matology this  is  termed  a  tubercule.  Its  structure  has  been  described 
under  the  affections  in  which  it  is  developed — syphili>i,  scrofula,  gland- 
ers, etc.  A  tubercule,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  may  ulcerate,  may 
change  into  a  fibrous  nodule,  or  may  become  gangrenous,  according  to  the 
systemic  conditions  which  influence  its  growth,  and  cause  a  tendency  to 
reparation,  to  new  formations,  or  to  gangrene. 
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CiRcuMSCKiBED  Peri-glandulak  INFLAMMATIONS.  —  Circumscribed 
peri-glandular  inflammations  frequently  occur  in  the  skin,  as  the  result 
of  an  accumulation  of  the  products  of  secretion  in  the  interior  of  the  gland 
or  in  its  excretory  canal.  This  is  seen  in  sudamina,  in  the  principal 
varieties  of  inflammatory  acne,  and  in  pustules  which  form  around  the 
hairs  in  inflammatory  sycosis,  or  in  the  variety  termed  arthritic  by  Bazin. 

Sudamina. — When  the  sweat  is  produced  in  excessive  quantity,  as 
occurs  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  or  in  some  fevers,  there  appear 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  small  blister-like  elevations,  at  first  contain- 
ing transparent  contents.  The  reaction  of  the  fluid  in  these  small  eleva- 
tions, is  at  the  beginning  distinctly  acid  (Lailler),  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  morbid  secretions.  Neumann,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  its  reaction  is  alkaline. 

The  contents  of  the  sudamina  consist  of  white  corpuscles,  identical 
with  those  of  the  blood,  which  are  so  numerous  that  in  a  drop  of  the  fluid 
taken  from  the  small  blister  they  appear  to  touch  one  another.  But 
in  about  twenty -four  or  forty-eight  hours  those  sudamina  which  have  not 
been  emptied  by  spontaneous  rupture,  have  become  opaque  or  yellow. 
Their  contents  are  alkaline,  as  all  purulent  fluids,  and  the  suspended  white 
corpuscles  have  become  fatty  granular ;  that  is,  they  are  transformed 
into  pus  corpuscles.  A  section  of  a  recent  sudamina  through  the  orifice 
of  the  sudorific  gland  shows  the  epidermic  cells  accumulated  in  this 
opening,  and  slightly  elevating  the  corneous  layers.  A  section  of  a 
completely  developed  sudamina  shows  at  the  orifice  of  the  glandular 
canal,  and  in  the  rete  mucosum  a  very  small  blister,  above  which  the 
layers  of  the  epidermis  form  a  roof,  and  in  which  closely  packed  white 
corpuscles  are  inclosed.  It  is  probable  that  the  fluid  in  which  these  cor- 
puscles float  is  sweat,  since  it  always  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Acne  Pustule  ;  Phlegmonous  Inflammation  of  the  Sebaceous  Gland. 
— This  is  secondary  to  the  distension  of  the  sebaceous  gland,  which  be- 
comes cystic,  and  is  filled  with  epidermic  cells  united  at  the  periphery 
and  softened  at  the  centre.  Around  the  cystic  gland,  the  contents  of 
which  constitute  a  foreign  body  in  the  skin,  there  is  produced  a  slight 
congestive  dermatitis,  and,  finally,  the  inflammatory  induration  of  an 
acne  pustule.  Embryonic  cells  accumulate  about  the  gland.  At  the 
same  time  around  the  obstructed  glandular  orifice,  there  are  lesions  of 
the  rete  mucosum  similar  to  those  which  accompany  the  development  of 
the  variolous  pustule  ;  the  epidermis  finally  ruptures,  and  the  glandular 
contents  (comedone),  bathed  in  the  pus  of  a  small  peri-follicular  abscess, 
may  be  squeezed  out  by  pressure.  Termination  by  induration  frequently 
occurs  in  this  lesion ;  there  is  now  produced  around  the  gland  a  chronic 
inflammation,  in  every  way  identical  with  that  which  is  seen  around  se- 
baceous cysts  or  wens.  When  the  glands  are  close  together,  as  upon 
the  nose,  there  is  frequently  developed  a  hypertrophic  acne.  Each 
gland  is  surrounded  at  its  periphery  by  a  zone  of  embryonic  tissue,  which 
gradually  is  organized  into  fibrous  tissue,  while  a  new  layer  of  indifierent 
cells  is  formed  between  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  sac  of  the  follicle. 
At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the  gland  become  varicose,  and  new 
ones  are  developed  in  the  recently  formed  tissue  separating  the  glands. 
These  changes  result  in  exuberant  productions,  termed  in  dermatology 
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molluscujn  sebaceum,  and  sometimes  becoming  very  distinctly  pedun- 
culated. 

The  inflammation  occurring  around  the  hairs  in  eczema  or  pityriasis 
jnlaris  occasions  the  production  of  pustules  (pustules  of  sycosis).  The 
latter  have  for  their  origin  the  accumulation  of  the  epidermic  cells  in  the 
sheath  of  the  hair,  and  the  process  of  their  formation  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  acne  pustule. 

Inflammation  localized  around  the  sudorific  glands  has  been  considered 
as  the  cause  of  ecthyma,  furuncle,  and  anthrax,  but  this  is  diflScult  to 
prove.  In  the  skin  spontaneously  or  artificially  inflamed  the  epithelia 
of  the  gland  proliferate,  and  inclose  numerous  embryonic  cells.  In  the 
loose  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  gland,  there  is  also  an  infiltration 
of  cells.  Finally,  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  body  of  the  gland  open 
into  each  other  and  form  a  cavity.  The  disappearance  of  the  sudorific 
glands  is  thus  caused  by  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin. 


Sect.  VI.— General  remarks  upon  the  different  tendencies  and  the  various 
modes  of  Evolution  of  Cutaneous  Inflammations. 

It  has  been  seen  that  inflammations  of  the  skin  have  a  great  tendency, 
in  many  cases,  to  return  to  the  congestive  variety,  of  which  erysipelas  is 
the  type.  Diffuse  suppuration  of  the  skin  almost  never  occurs.  The 
type  of  suppurative  dermatitis  is  the  pustulous  inflammation  of  variola, 
which  occurs  at  more  or  less  distant  points.  On  the  other  hand,  hyper- 
plastic inflammations  of  the  skin  are  frequent,  as  are  also  the  degenera- 
tive inflammations,  and  they  occur  more  frequently  in  the  general  dis- 
eases, of  which  they  are  the  local  manifestations,  and  from  which  they 
receive  a  peculiar  impress. 

1.  Hyperplastic  Inflammations;  Formative  Dermatitis.  —  It  is 
known  that  prolonged  irritation  of  the  derma  ends  in  the  production  of 
a  hypertrophic  dermatitis,  and  in  new  formations  approximating  tumors 
(diffused  papillomata  of  the  skin).  This  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
fibrous  tissue  is  never  more  marked  than  in  syphilitic  inflammations  of 
the  skin,  and  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  the  best  types  of  formative 
dermatitis. 

a.  Syphilitic  Papule. — At  the  beginning  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  a  simple  inflammation.  But  very  soon  the  papillse  of  the  skin  are 
hypertrophied,  the  derma  is  thickened,  and  there  is  a  new  formation  of 
connective-tissue  fibres  and  elastic  network  beneath  the  papillary  emi- 
nence. The  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  becomes  embryonic  (Neumann), 
and  the  sudorific  glands  are  inflamed.  In  very  old  syphilitic  papules 
which  are  about  disappearing,  the  congestive  infiltration  of  the  derma 
by  white  corpuscles  no  longer  exists,  and  the  lesion  consists  only  in  an 
enlargement  of  the  papillse  and  a  greater  thickness  of  fibrous  tissue. 

h.  Syphilitic  Tuhercule. — In  this  lesion,  frequently  confounded  with 
cutaneous  gumma,  the  tendency  of  the  syphilitic  inflammation  to  produce 
fibrous  tissue  is  still  more  evident.     The  syphilitic  fibroma  forms  a  nodule 
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in  the  derma ;  all  around  it  there  exist  small  collections  of  embryonic 
cells  between  the  separated  connective-tissue  fasciculi.  In  the  middle 
of  the  nodule  the  newly  formed  tissue  is  very  similar  to  that  of  tendons, 
■while  at  the  periphery  it  resembles  a  sarcoma,  except  in  containing 
numerous  elastic  fibres.  The  specific  inflammation  occasions,  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  tubercule,  a  very  marked  endarteritis,  which  causes  the  calibre 
of  the  vessels  to  be  considerably  narrowed.  This  narrowing  probably  has 
some  influence  in  the  production  of  ulcers.  The  tubercule  deprived 
of  vessels  at  its  centre,  and  very  poorly  supplied  at  its  periphery,  rapidly 
undergoes  a  slow  molecular  softening,  and  opens  externally  as  an  abscess. 
The  loss  of  substance  is  filled  up  with  granulation  tissue,  and  cicatriza- 
tion takes  place  by  the  usual  process. 

c.  False  Keloid. — Sometimes  localized  pustular  inflammations  of  the 
skin  occasion  a  secondary  chronic  formative  inflammation.  Consecutively 
to  variola,  to  the  application  of  irritating  ointments  (Croton  oil,  tartar 
emetic),  or  to  the  existence  of  pustular  syphilides,  true  fibromata  of  the 
skin,  which  have  the  homogeneous  appearance  of  a  tendon,  may  be  de- 
veloped. Surrounding  the  nodule  formed  of  closely  packed  fasciculi, 
between  which  are  numerous  elastic  fibres  or  elastic  plates  analogous  to 
those  developed  so  abundantly  in  fibrous  carcinoma,  there  is  a  zone  of 
embryonic  tissue.  This  tissue  is  especially  evident  in  the  papillae,  which 
are  enlarged,  consist  of  embryonic  tissue,  and  contain  embryonic  vessels. 
In  the  interior  of  false  keloid  the  veins  are  frequently  dilated  into  large 
irregular  sinuses.  The  epidermic  layers  are  thin,  and  desquamation  is 
active  upon  the  surface  of  the  fibrous  nodule.  True-  or  spontaneous 
keloids,  which  are  true  fibromata  of  the  skin,  do  not  essentially  diff'er 
anatomically  from  false  keloids. 

2.  Degenerative  Inflammations  ;  Specific  Ulcers  op  the  Skin. 
— In  inflammations  of  the  skin  due  to  tuberculosis,  to  glanders,  to  leprosy, 
and  to  scrofula,  the  newly  formed  tissues  die  and  degenerate  in  several 
ways ;  usually  they  undergo  caseows  (tubei'culosis,  scrofula)  degeneration, 
or  there  is  produced  a  true  gangrene  (glanders,  etc.). 

a.  Tuberculous  Ulcers  of  the  Skin  are  a  very  unfrequent  manifesta- 
tion of  tuberculosis.  When  they  do  occur,  they  are  most  frequently 
accompanied  with  tuberculous  granulations  in  the  skin,  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue,  and  between  the  primary  fasciculi  of  the  muscular  layers 
immediately  subjacent  to  the  integument.  The  evolution  of  these 
granules  is  the  same  as  tuberculous  granulations  in  the  tongue  (see  page 
454).  Around  these  granules  the  derma  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  in- 
invaded  by  a  diffuse  inflammation.  The  muscles  near  'the  skin  (it  is 
ordinarily  upon  the  face  or  about  the  anus  that  these  tumors  are  ob- 
served) are  the  seat  of  a  destructive  inflammation ;  the  contractile  sub- 
stance disappears,  while  the  nuclei  divide,  multiply,  and  fill  the  sarco- 
lemma.  In  a  short  time  the  embryonic  cells,  which  have  accumulated 
in  the  different  tissues,  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  form  caseous 
points.  The  vessels  are  obstructed  by  clots  which  become  granular,  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  disintegration  of  the  parts  which  they  supply 
with  blood,  an  ulcer  is  produced. 

This  ulcer  does  not  granulate ;  it  rests  upon  a  thickened,  degenerated 
47 
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tissue,  and  extends  by  the  molecular  destruction  of  its  base  and  edges. 
The  granulations,  and  the  inflammatory  zone  surrounding  them,  being  com- 
pletely degenerated,  the  recognition  of  the  granules  becomes  impossible, 
and  anatomically  the  ulcer  is  simply  caseous.  The  process  is  compara- 
ble with  the  evolution  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  or  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

b.  Dermatitis  of  Grlanders;  Farcy  Granules. — In  man  the  cutaneous 
lesions  of  glanders  are  profusely  suppurative  ;  but  in  chronic  farcy  of  the 
horse  the  farcy  granule  constitutes  a  degenerative  variety  of  dermatitis. 
There  is  first  produced  a  localized  inflammation  in  the  deep  parts  of  the 
skin,  and  the  formation  of  a  nodule,  consisting  of  embryonic  cells.  This 
focus,  round  or  stellate,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  hemp-seed, 
is  surrounded  by  a  hemorrhagic  areola,  in  which  the  blood  separates  the 
fasciculi  of  the  derma.  This  primary  lesion  is  surrounded  by  a  second- 
ary zone  of  very  intense  diifuse  inflammation,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
fundamental  substance  is  absorbed,  and  the  skin  at  the  diseased  point  has 
the  appearance  of  round-celled  sarcoma.  A  nodule  of  glanders  difiers 
from  a  tuberculous  granulation  in  being  formed  of  very  active  cells  ■which 
are  not  united  together,  and  in  not  projecting  above  the  cut  surface. 
Besides,  it  is  deeply  colored  by  carmine  in  the  central  part,  while  tuber- 
cles are  not.  The  cells  which  compose  it  have  proliferating  nuclei,  and 
present  none  of  the  signs  of  the  degeneration  which  is  so  early  charac- 
teristic of  the  cells  of  gummata  and  tubercles.  The  cutaneous  lesion  of 
glanders  may  be  considered  as  an  inflammation  of  a  special  variety,  and 
not  as  a  tumor.  Beside  the  hemorrhagic  zone  which  surrounds  the 
farcy  granule,  there  are  formed  in  the  inflamed  skin  other  blood  foci  due 
to  the  rupture  of  embryonic  vessels.  The  arterioles  of  the  granule  are 
afi"ected  with  endarteritis ;  their  calibre  is  considerably  narrowed,  and 
ulceration  is  probably  caused  by  the  local  anaemia  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  interstitial  hemorrhagic  foci.  The  ulcer  which  results  is  atonic, 
and  even  gangrenous,  on  account  of  the  intra-derraic  hemorrhages.  Sur- 
rounding the  lesion  are  seen  numerous  lymphatic  cords,  which  are 
somewhat  characteristic  of  farcy  granules. 

c.  Lefrous  Dermatitis;  Cutaneous  Tuber cule  of  Leprosy.  —  By 
examining  a  recent  tubercule  of  leprosy  after  teasing,  it  is  found  that  the 
greater  part  is  formed  of  flat  connective-tissue  cells  having  several  nuclei, 
resembling  giant  cells.  Upon  section,  it  is  seen  that  the  fundamental 
substance  of  the  connective  tissue  is  destroyed,  while  the  endothelial 
cells  are  multiplied.  The  appearance  of  the  tubercule  of  leprosy  is  then 
very  little  different  from  a  fascicular  sarcoma.  In  a  word,  in  this  stage 
there  is  observed  a  formative  irritation  especially  affecting  the  flat  cells 
of  the  connective  tissue. 

_  At  the  same  time,  surrounding  the  tubercule  of  leprosy,  there  exists  a 
diffuse  inflammation  of  the  derma,  which  extends  in  depth  by  rows  of 
embryonic  cells  running  towards  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue.  The 
accumulation  of  embryonic  cells,  as  in  every  chronic  dermatitis,  occurs  at 
first  around  the  vessels  whose  walls  are  thickened  by  endarteritis  or 
endophlebitis.  The  vessels,  however,  ordinarily  do  not  become  embryonic 
as  in  the  sarcomata. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
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vessels,  there  occurs  in  time  an  ischsemia  of  the  leprous  tubercule,  the 
capillary  network  of  which  no  longer  communicates  with  that  of  the 
neighboring  parts.  The  leprous  neoplasm  now  undergoes  granulo- 
fatty  degeneration  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  and  may  ulcerate 
like  an  atheromatous  abscess.  The  hair  follicles  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lesion  atrophy.  The  sebaceous  glands,  at  first  irritated  by  the  chronic 
inflammation,  are  gradually  destroyed.  The  sudorific  glands  also  disap- 
pear, the  destruction  beginning  in  the  excretory  canals  and  extending 
downwards ;  this  accounts  for  the  dryness  of  the  integument  in  a  person 
affected  with  leprosy.  Finally,  the  epidermis  is  very  thin  and  smooth 
around  the  tubercule ;  it  freely  desquamates,  even  from  the  beginning, 
for  leprosy  commences  in  the  skin  as  a  macula.  Beneath  this  spot  the 
derma  is  inflamed  and  its  vessels  are  dilated,  causing  permanent  hyper- 
semia. 

The  nerves  are  primarily  attacked  by  interstitial  inflammation  (Steud- 
ner).  The  tactile  corpuscles  disappear,  or  at  least  they  cannot  be  found 
(Lamblin)  in  the  finger  pulps,  where  they  are  very  numerous  in  the 
normal  state.  These  changes  connect  leprosy  with  dystrophic  affections 
of  the  skin  which  have  their  origin  in  nerve  lesions,  and  account  for 
the  anaesthesia  constantly  present  in  this  disease. 


Sect.  VII.— Dystrophies  of  the  Skin. 

A.  Trophic  Disturbances  consecutive  to  Lesions  of  the  Nervous 
System. — It  is  known  that  the  nervous  system  exercises  a  direct  influence 
over  the  nutrition  of  the  anatomical  elements.  When  the  tissues  are 
removed  from  this  influence,  their  elements  actively  increase,  as  if  from 
an  individual  impulse  (see  page  75,  an  experiment  of  Schroeder  van  der 
Kolk).  There  thus  result  aberrant  formations,  which  generally  have 
the  type  of  inflammatory  neoplasms  of  slow  growth. 

Cutaneous  oedema  very  often  is  seen  in  the  skin  of  paralyzed  limbs, 
especially  of  the  arms.  The  continuation  of  the  oedema  frequently  ex- 
cites a  hypertrophic  dermatitis,  when  the  skin  becomes  warty.  From 
time  to  time,  there  are  also  often  seen  upon  the  oedematous  integument 
active  congestions  (erythema),  which  usually  terminate  by  resolution, 
but  sometimes  are  the  origin  of  gangrenous  spots. 

The  influence  of  nervous  lesions  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  well 
shown  by  the  pathological  histology  oi  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot.  In 
this  lesion  it  is  found  that  the  nerves  of  the  skin  in  the  proximity  of  the 
ulcer  are  the  seat  of  a  degeneration  analogous  to  that  met  with  in  the 
inferior  end  of  a  divided  nerve.  The  medullary  substance  breaks  up 
into  small  drops,  the  nuclei  of  the  interannular  segments  divide  and 
cause  a  moniliform  appearance  of  the  nerve  fibres.  The  axis  cylinder 
has  been  destroyed,  etc.  Associated  with  the  nerve  lesions  there  is 
observed  around  the  ulcer  a  zone  of  anaesthesia  and  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. The  cutaneous  papillae  of  the  derma  have  become  gigantic  in  size, 
resembling  the  subungual  papillae.  They  are  long  and  slender,  and 
contain  vessels,  and,  if  they  are  not  entirely  deprived  of  nerves,  they  at 
least  contain  but  very  few.     The  tactile  corpuscles  have  generally  disap- 
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peared.  The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  of  a  disintegrating  layer 
varying  in  depth,  in  which  no  detail  of  structure  can  be  found.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ulcer  the  arteries  show  a  chronic  inflammation,  and 
their  calibre  is  contracted. 

The  changes  in  the  epidermis  covering  the  enlarged  papillae,  consist  in  a 
thickening,  at  times  enormous,  frequently  reaching  several  millimetres. 
The  corneous  cells  are  superimposed  in  thick  layers,  forming  successive 
beds  intimately  united  together.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  in  the  rete  mu- 
cosum,  are  not  atrophied  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ulcer;  consequently 
desquamation  does  not  occur. 

As  examples  of  cutaneous  trophic  disturbances,  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  has  been  evidently  recognized,  we  cite  the  bullte  of 
zoster  and  pemphigus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  there  is  usually  seen 
an  inflammation  of  the  nerves  or  rather  an  inflammation  of  the  nerve 
sheath,  or  of  the  inter-fascicular  connective  tissue  (Charcot,  Barengspung). 
Finally  in  some  cutaneous  lesions  of  leprosy  Steudner  has  found  lesions  of 
the  nerve  fibres,  more  ol-  less  well  determined. 

B.  Dystrophic  Alterations  of  the  Epibermis,  and  Analogous  Epi- 
dermic Products. — The  type  of  these  alterations  is  found  in  the  cachectic 
ichthyosis  which  occurs  upon  the  surface  of  paralyzed  limbs,  and  in  con- 
genital ichthyosis  which  is  a  true  deformity  of  the  skin. 

In  fityriasic  ichthyosis,  characterized  by  soft  scales,  there  are  found 
only  the  signs  of  rapid  evolution  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  The 
nucleoli  are  enlarged,  and  the  nuclei  of  many  of  the  cells  are  atrophied ; 
the  cells  are  no  longer  closely  united  together,  and  they  die  before  the 
epidermis  acquires  its  normal  firmness.  Erom  this  process  there  results 
a  constant  desquamation. 

Corneous  ichthyosis  is  characterized  by  a  superabundant  formation  of 
the  epidermis,  in  spots.  It  presents  a  variety,  ichthyosis  pilaris,  incor- 
rectly termed  pityriasis  of  the  hairs.  In  this  variety  of  ichthyosis  the 
corneous  epidermic  layers  are  continually  produced  by  the  internal  sheath 
of  the  hair  follicle,  and  accumulate  around  its  shaft  in  an  imbricated  man- 
ner. The  hair  follicle  is  soon  stuff"ed  with  the  corneous  cone  which  surrounds 
tlie  shaft,  and  the  hair  breaks  off"  at  the  point  of  emergence.  When  the 
epidermis  continues  to  accumulate, the  small  peri-pilar  corneous  mass  exca- 
vates a  cavity  in  the  superficial  portion  of  the  derma ;  the  skin  now  has 
a  granular  appearance.  After  a  time,  the  hair  and  the  corneous  mass  are 
thrown  off,  but  the  location  of  the  intradermic  cavity  is  marked  upon  the 
skin  by  a  small  variola-like  cicatrix. 

c.  Abnormal  Colorations  of  the  Skin.— The  abnormal  colorations 
of  the  skin  are  numerous.  The  coloring  matter  of  bile  uniformly  tinges 
all  the  histological  elements  of  the  tissues.  In  the  skin  it  acts  as  an 
irritant,  and  usually  occasions  small  congestive  inflammatory  points, 
and  minute  pruriginous  papules.  Frequently  purpuric  spots  are  also 
seen;  they  are  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  bile  upon  the  corpuscles 
of  the  blood.  Histologically,  icteric  purpura  does  not  differ  from  any 
other  interstitial  hemorrhage  of  the  skin. 

The  cause  of  the  icteroid  staining  in  cachexias  (tuberculous,  saturnine) 
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is  not  clearly  understood.  The  coloration  is  sometimes  bluish.  The  pig- 
mentation of  the  rete  mucosum  is  found  to  be  more  intense. 

In  Addison's  disease  the  skin  is  not  only  pigmented  in  the  deep  layers 
of  the  rete  mucosum,  but  frequently  also  in  the  derma.  A  transverse 
section  of  the  skin  in  Addison's  disease,  shows  not  only  the  cylindrical 
cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  which  cover  the  papillae  loaded  with  pigment, 
as  in  the  negro,  but  often  dark  pigment  is  also  accumulated  along  the 
vessels  of  the  papillae,  and  in  the  fixed  cells  of  the  connective  tissue. 
This  is  also  observed  in  certain  pigmentations  from  external  causes. 

Pigmentation  produced  by  sulphate  of  lead  is  due  to  a  metallic  de- 
posit, not  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum,  which  are  never  colored,  but 
in  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells.  The  pigmentation  is  so  abundant 
in  the  bands  of  connective  tissue  which  accompany  the  vascular  tufts  of 
the  papillae,  that  it  has  been  believed  that  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  contained 
in  the  vessels.  There  is  also  found  in  the  meshes  of  the  derma  a  number 
of  wandering  cells  loaded  with  dark  granules  of  sulphate  of  lead  (Re- 
naut),  and  which  probably  play  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  pig- 
mentation by  transporting  the  colored  granules. 


Sect,  VIII.— Parasitic  Affections  of  the  Skin. 
Parasites  of  the  skin  in  man  are  of  two  orders,  animal  and  vegetable. 

A.  Animal  Parasites  of  the  Skin  of  Man. — The  true  parasites  of 
the  skin  are  those  which  are  born  and  developed,  live  and  die  upon  the 
surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  cutaneous  membrane.  The  most  im- 
portant are  acarus  scabiei  and  acarus  folliculorum. 

a.  The  acarus  scabiei  (^sarcoptes  hominis)  occasions  in  the  skin  an 
eruption,  with  the  characteristic  burrows  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited. 
The  female  acarus  is  most  frequently  found.  It  is  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  measuring  about  0.33  mm.  in  its  greatest  diameter.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope its  integument  appears  striated  by  numerous  parallel  lines ;  the 
abdomen  presents  conical  prominences,  each  terminating  in  long  fine  hairs. 
At  each  side  of  the  head  or  rostrum  there  are  found  two  pairs  of  limbs 
provided  with  suckers.  At  the  posterior  portion  are  seen  two  other 
pairs  without  suckers  and  terminating  in  long  hairs.  The  insertions 
of  the  limbs  are  upon  the  ventral  surface.  The  head  consists  of  two 
cutting  mandibles  formed  like  scissors,  behind  which  are  two  feelers 
ending  in  bristles.  Posterior  to  the  head  is  found  the  digestive  canal 
whose  terminal  opening  is  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  animal.  The 
ovary  is  distinct  and  generally  distended  with  eggs.  The  respiratory 
apparatus  appears  to  be  rudimentary  or  absent.  They  live  for  a  very 
long  time  without  air,  either  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  or  submerged 
in  petroleum  (Burchard).  According  to  Bourguignon  they  respire  only 
by  swallowing  the  air,  the  oesophagus  carrying  it  into  a  number  of 
sinuses.  The  male  acarus  is  smaller  and  is  about  one-tenth  as  numerous. 
It  is  provided  with  an  appendage  (penis)  situated  between  the  two 
posterior  pairs  of  limbs. 

The    female    acarus    impregnated    and    deposited    upon   the    skin, 
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Acarus  acabiei  (female),  dordal  surface. 


Fig-  354.  pierces  with  its  mandibles  the  su- 

perficial layers  of  the  epidermis, 
and  passes  obliquely  into  the 
derma  cutting  its  furrow  as  it 
goes.  At  intervals  it  deposits  an 
egg  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot 
return  by  the  same  furrow,  the 
egg  obliterating  the  passage.  It 
lays  forty  to  fifty  eggs  and  then 
dies.  A  number  of  these  eggs 
are  destroyed,  generally  only  ten 
to  fifteen  are  found  in  each  fur- 
row. By  the  fourteenth  day  after 
the  laying,  having  undergone  the 
first  phases  of  their  development, 
the  young  break  the  wall  of  the 
furrow  formed  by  the  epidermis, 
and  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  They  have  now  only  six 
limbs,  two  anterior  and  one  poste- 
rior pair ;  and  are  asexual.  The 
itch  does  not  reach  its  perfect  development  until  after  three  successive 
moultings  which  are  :  first,  the  burrowing  of  the  impregnated  females 
into  the  substance  of  the  epidermis  ;  second,  the  presence  of  the  young 
acari  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  and  third,  the  appearance  of  the 

characteristic  polymorphous  eruption  of  itch 
from  the  scratching. 

b.  Acarus  Folliculorum  (demodex  follicu- 
lorum). — This  parasite  lives  in  normal  or 
cystic  sebaceous  follicles.  Its  body  is  long, 
measuring  about  0.30  mm.  Its  head  is  pro- 
vided on  each  .side  with  a  feeler  formed  by 
three  articulations,  and  has  a  protuberance 
or  proboscis  provided  with  a  peculiar  three- 
forked  organ,  the  points  of  which  terminate 
by  fine  bristles.  The  head  is  blended  with 
the  thorax,  which  forms  with  it  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  animal.  To  the  thoracic 
part  are  attached  four  pairs  of  very  short 
limbs  formed  of  three  articulations,  the  last 
terminating  in  three  small  hook-shaped 
claws.  The  posterior  or  abdominal  part 
of  the  body  is  long,  and,  according  to  some 
writers,  contains  an  intestinal  tube  and  a 
hepatic  gland  (fig.  355).  According  to 
Neumann,  there  exists  another  variety  of 
acarus  (demodex)  folliculorum  provided 
with  only  three  pairs  of  limbs. 

The  acarus  of  the  follicle  lives  in  the 
comedon  of  aeneous  glands.     Its  presence 
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a.  Demodex.  i.  Hair.  c.  Its  root. 
d    Follicle,    e.  Glaud.    Low  power. 
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in  the  gland  does  not  cause  any  local  cutaneous  lesion.  The  animal  is 
met  with  in  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  face,  external  auditory  meatus 
and  auricle  ■which  have  become  aeneous. 

B.  Vegetable  Parasites  of  the  Skin  of  Man. — Upon  examination 
of  an  uncolored  section  of  normal  skin,  previously  treated  with  ether 
and  subsequently  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  there  are  seen  in  places 
where  the  epidermis  is  thick  a  number  of  vegetable  spores  contained  in 
the  corneous  layers.  These  spores  vary  in  size  and  shape.  They  do 
not  correspond  to  any  determined  cutaneous  affection;  the  probable 
multiple  vegetable  species  to  which  they  belong  have  not  yet  been 
accurately  defined.  When  an  inflammation  occurs  in  the  skin,  and 
especially  when  the  latter  has  been  covered  by  a  poultice,  the  number 
of  microscopic  plants  is  increased.  If  a  vesicle  or  bulla  is  formed,  the 
fluid  in  it  frequently  contains  spores.  A  number  of  pathological  anato- 
mists, especially  Orth  (of  Berne),  believe  that  these  organisms  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  certain  diseases  of  the  skin,  erysipe- 
las, for  example.  But  the  true  parasites  of  the  skin,  that  is,  those  which 
accompany  or  occasion  cutaneous  affections,  never  exist  primarily  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  normal  skin,  and  they  cause  in  the  diseased  skin 
characteristic  elementary  lesions. 

a.  Vegetable  Parasite  of  Tinea  Favosa  (Achorion  Schoenleinii^. — 
Discovered  in  1839  by  Schoenlein  in  the  scabs  of  favus,  afterwards  by 
Gruby  and  Wedl,  this  parasite  was  first  inoculated  with  success  upon  the 
skin  of  the  arm  by  Remak. 

By  removing  a  small  piece  of  the  yellow  fungus  of  favus,  and  placing 
it  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  it  soon  breaks  up,  when  the  parasite  may  be 
isolated.  By  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  iodine  in  water 
containing  iodide  of  potassium,  the  fungus  is  colored  red-brown,  and  its 
structure  can  be  seen.  It  is  composed  of  roundish  spores,  isolated  or 
united  in  the  form  of  chains.  These  chains  of  spores  usually  terminate 
the  filaments  of  the  mycelium  (or  thalus).  At  the  free  extremity  of  the 
latter  they  are  at  first  spherical,  afterwards  becoming  slightly  elongated, 
so  that  the  filament  is  formed  by  the  union  of  short  joints.  The  filaments 
of  the  mycelium  are  composed  of  elongated,  distinct,  dotted,  dichotom- 
ously  ramifying,  firmly  united  joints.  The  spores  forming  chains  are 
very  frail,  and  are  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  plant  in  the  process  of 
germination.     (Fig.  356.) 

Upon  a  vertical  section  of  the  skin  through  a  spot  covered  by  a  favus 
fungus,  at  the  surface  formed  by  the  fungus,  the  epidermic  layers  are  seen 
filled  with  spores  which  are  scattered  between  the  corneous  cells.  With 
the  spores  are  always  seen  micrococci  and  bacteria,  besides  small  drops 
of  fat.  The  accumulation  of  these  foreign  elements  causes  a  prominence 
and  a  peripheral  swelling  of  the  fungus.  The  depressed  centre  is  usually 
occupied  by  one  or  more  diseased  hairs ;  here  is  where  the  evolution  of 
the  fungus  takes  place  and  where  recovery  begins.  The  affection  heals 
at  the  centre  while  at  the  periphery  it  extends  in  a  circular  manner. 

In  favus  fungi  of  considerable  extent,  the  invasion  of  the  parasite 
is  not  limited  to  the  epidermic  layers.     The  mycelium  penetrates  per- 
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pendicularly  into  the  derma,  and  there  ramifies.  This  penetration  is 
not  due  to  a  simple  pushing  aside  of  the  tissues,  but  to  a  true  invasion 
(Malassez) ;  the  tubes  of  the  mycelium  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  fun- 
gus, and  pass  in  straight  lines  into  the  connective  tissue  between  the 


Fiff.  356. 


Achorion  Schcenleinii  after  treatment  with  liquor  potassaj.  a.  Spores.  &.  Chaios  of  spores  termi- 
nating the  filaments  (if  the  thalus,  which  are  there  composed  of  short  articulations,  c.  True  fila- 
ments of  the  thalus  composed  of  elongated  and  brilliant  articulations.    X  ^^0, 

fasciculi.  The  derm  slightly  reacts  from  this  invasion,  aud  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  fungus  there  is  a  continual  exudation  or  even  suppuration. 
In  every  case  the  connective  tissue  invaded  by  the  thalus  of  the  achorion 
Schcenleinii  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  absorbtion 
causes  the  cicatrices  which  are  found  beneath  the  fungi  after  recovery. 

The  beard  and  the  hair  are  invaded.  The  fungus  grows  principally 
in  the  fibrous  shaft  of  the  hair  between  the  longitudinal  epidermic 
laminae  ;  here  the  filaments  are  found  to  consist  mostly  of  spores ;  but 
the  mycelium  is  found  in  the  tunics  of  the  hair  bulb  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  root. 


h.  Tricophyton  Tonsurans. — This  parasite  implanted  upon  the  hair  of 
the  head  causes  the  tinea  tonsurans ;  upon  the  face  where  the  beard 
grows  the  tinea  sycosa ;  upon  the  smooth  regions  of  the  skin  the  tinea 
circinata.  The  reactions  of  the  integument  from  the  same  parasite  are 
different  upon  these  several  regions — a  fact  which  is  due  simply  to  the 
varying  structure  which  each  part  offers.  The  tricophyton  implanted 
upon  the  smooth  chin  of  an  infant  occasions  the  tinea  circinata.  If  with 
the  back  of  the  hand  one  rubs  a  patch  of  tricophyton,  tinea  circinata  is 
produced  upon  the  hand  by  transplantation  of  the  parasite.  The  fungus 
does  not  occur  exclusively  upon  the  integument  of  man,  it  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  cat,  dog,  or  horse ;  thus  these  animals  may  become  the 
agents  of  contagion. 

Trichophyton  tonsurans  was  discovered  in  1840  by  Malmsten.  It  is 
a  growth  formed  of  roundish  spores,  measuring  about  .005  mm.  These 
spores  are  isolated  or  in  groups,  between  the  lamellae  of  the  epidermis. 
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A  number  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  placed  end  to  end.  Neumann, 
in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  Ch.  Robin,  has  pointed  out  in  this  para- 
site the  presence  of  a  ramifying  mycelium. 

The  parasite  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  lamellae  of  the  epidermis  by 
scraping  the  surface  of  a  tinea  circinata  and  macerating  it  in  a  solution 
of  potassa  or  ammonia.  The  growth  of  the  parasite  in  the  hair  differs 
little  from  that  of  favus.  The  spores  are  usually  abundant  at  the  root 
of  the  hair,  growing  from  below  upwards  between  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  its  cuticle.  The  epidermic  laminae  of  the  shaft  of  the  hair  are  some- 
what separated,  in  consequence  of  which  the  hair  becomes  brittle  and 
breaks.  Around  the  hair  in  the  inner  epidermic  sheath  the  parasite 
accumulates  and  causes  an  abundant  formation  of  epidermic  lamina  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  rows  of  spores.  There  thus  is  formed  a  kind 
of  white  collar  around  the  hair,  projecting  above  the  point  ■where  it 
emerges  from  the  skin.  This  ensheathing  of  the  hair  is  of  great  diag- 
nostic importance,  but  it  is  seen  in  other  affections  besides  parasitic. 
Microscopic  examination  alone  can  fix  the  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases. 


Fig.  357. 


Trichophyton  tonsuraas  obtained  from  herpes  circlnatus.  w.  Spores.  &,d.  Filaments  of  the  myce- 
linm,  consisting  of  short  articulations,  a.  Filaments  of  the  mycelium  consisting  of  long  and  shining 
articulations,    e.  Cell  of  the  epidermis.    X  *00. 

A  number  of  dermatologists,  and  among  them  Hebra,  consider  the 
Trictophyton  tonsurans  as  a  simple  variety  of  the  Achorion  Schoenleinii. 
But  Kobner,  in  cultivating  the  parasite,  has  reproduced  it  indefinitely, 
■with  its  specific  characters.  Hallier  considers  it  identical  -with  the  Peni- 
cillium,  and  Neumann  is  lately  of  this  opinion. 

c.  Vegetable  Parasite  of  Pityriasis  Versicolor. — The  Microsporon 
furfur  grows  ordinarily  in  the  layers  of  the  epidermis.  Its  mode  of 
implantation  and  the  arrangement  of  its  elements  are  characteristic.   The 
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spores  are  roundish,  collected  into  groups  in  the  laminae  of  the  corneous 
epithelium.  The  groups  are  also  roundish,  and  from  their  periphery 
proceed  ramifying  filaments  of  the  mycelium,  the  joints  of  which  are 
extremely  long.  The  development  of  this  fungus  is  extremely  slow,  but 
it  is  readily  cultivated,  and  may  be  grown  in  neutral  glycerine  (Neu- 
mann). The  spores  have  been  seen  to  divide  by  segmentation,  and  as 
they  elongate  become  the  origin  of  mycelium  filaments.  Others  become 
the  source  of  new  spores  by  endogenous  generation.  The  miorosporon 
furfur  was  discovered  in  1846,  by  Eichstedt,  and  inoculated  successfully 
in  1864,  by  Kobner  upon  the  skin  of  man  (fig.  358). 

Fiff.  358. 


Microsporon  furfur,    a.  Principal  group  of  spores  forming  a  rouuded  mass.    b.  Small  groups  of  spores, 
c.  Pilaments  of  mycelium  formed  of  long  brilliant  and  curved  articulations.     X  '100. 

d.  Vegetable  Parasite  of  the  AlojDecia  Circumscripta  (^Microsporon 
Audouini). — The  existence  of  this  parasite  has  been  much  disputed. 
Discovered  in  1843,  by  Gruby,  it  was  afterwards  denied  by  many  der- 
matologists, among  whom  were  Hebra,  E.  Wilson,  and  Neumann.  Bazin 
believed  it  to  be  always  present  in  this  form  of  alopecia,  but  his  descrip- 
tion differs  from  that  given  by  Gruby. 

Recently  Malassez  and  afterwards  Courr^ges  have  give  a  good  descrip- 
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tion  of  it.  The  seat  of  the  parasite  is  in  the  corneous  layer  of  the 
epidermis,  upon  the  surface  of  the  epidermic  cells,  and  in  their  inter- 
stices. It  does  not  penetrate  into  the  hair  follicle,  and  is  only  accidentally 
met  with  upon  the  hairs  (fig.  359). 

It  consists  solely  of  spherical  spores  without  any  trace  of  mycelium. 
The  largest  of  the  spores  measure  from  .004  mm.  to  .005  mm.  in  diame- 
ter, and  present  a  double  contour;  others  are  only  .002  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  have  a  single  contour ;  and,  finally,  spores  are  seen  less  than  .002 
mm.  in  diameter.  The  parasite  would  then  seem  to  multiply  by  bud- 
ding (fig.  360). 


Fig.  359. 


Fig.  360. 


1^.   ^  @'      S      .© 


A  hair  from  a  case  of  alopecia  of  rapid  develop- 
jneut :  it  is  surrounded  by  epidenoal  cells  iilled 
with  spores     X  250. 


Isolated  spores  of  alopecia.  1,  2,  .3,  4.  Large 
spores  seen  at  different  focal  points.  5.  Budding 
spores.  6,  7,  8.  Lar^e  empty  spores.  9, 10,  11. 
Minute  spores.    12.  Sporules.    X  1000. 


Gruby  affirmed  that  the  microsporon  Audouini  is  first  developed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  hair,  at  a  distance  of  one  to  two  millimetres  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  that  it  sends  ramifying  filaments  into  the  tissue 
of  the  hair.     Malassez  has  not  confirmed  any  of  these  assertions. 


e.  Vegetable  Parasite  of  Pityriasis  Capitis  simplex. — This  parasite 
was  discovered  in  1874,  by  Malassez,  in  the  epidermic  pellicles  of  the 
hair  of  the  scalp. 

Its  seat  is  in  the  corneous  layers  of  the  epidermis,  between  the  cells. 
It  penetrates  into  the  hair  follicles,  but  only  near  the  point  of  emergence 
and  a  little  below  it.  It  does  not  descend  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands  connected  with  the  hair.  It  is  frequently  very  abundant, 
although  it  has  escaped  the  investigations  of  dermatologists  until  recently. 

This  parasite  consists  only  of  spores,  generally  elongated  and  bud- 
ding ;  the  largest  have  a  length  of  .004  mm  to  .005  mm.  and  a  width  of 
.002  mm.  to  .0025  mm.     The  smallest  are  only  .002  mm.  long. 

From  the  investigations  of  Malassez  this  parasite  appears  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  the  lamellae  of  pityriasis.  In  this 
cutaneous  disease  the  alopecia  is  caused  by  two  processes :  first,  the  me- 
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chanical  action  of  the  fungus  separating  the  epithelial  lamellae  ;  second, 
the  parasite  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  irritating  the  epidermis  and  produc- 
ing an  increased  activity  in  the  evolution  of  the  cells — the  enlargement 
of  the  nucleolus,  and  the  consequent  atrophy  of  the  nucleus.  There  is 
consequently  a  constant  desquamation  upon  the  surface  of  the  integu- 
ment. According  to  Malassez  the  alopecia  of  Pityriasis  simplex  is  due 
to  the  obstruction  of  that  portion  of  the  hair  follicle  above  the  orifice  of 
the  sebaceous  glands.  This  obstruction  prevents  the  regular  growth  of 
the  hair.  It  causes  secondarily  an  irritation  of  the  follicle,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bulb.  Here  the  wall  of  the  follicle  under- 
goes an  ascending  hypertrophy  causing  at  first  a  diminution  in  the  cali- 
bre of  the  hair ;  and,  finally,  an  obliteration  of  the  follicle  which  is 
transformed  into  a  fibrous  cord. 

The  methods  employed  for  the  study  of  the  vegetable  parasites  of  the 
skin  are  very  simple.  The  scales  or  hairs  are  removed  and  carefully 
washed  in  ether.  In  a  few  days  all  the  fat  is  dissolved,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  fat  granules  for  spores  is  then  avoided.  Afterwards 
the  hairs  or  scales  are  dissociated  upon  a  glass  slide,  in  a  drop  of  a  solu- 
tion of  potash,  40  in  100,  or  ammonia.  The  latter  is  less  rapid  in  its 
action,  but  is  preferable.  The  dissociation  being  accomplished  in  the 
ammonia,  the  latter  is  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  parasite  is  then  stained 
with  iodine,  and  examined  in  glycerine,  or  is  treated  with  oil  of  cloves 
and  subsequently  mounted  in  dammar. 
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PEESERVATION  AND  HARDENING  OF  TISSUES. 

[Foe  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  practical  microscopists,  and  who 
consequently  are  often  obliged  to  refer  interesting  and  valuable  patho- 
logical specimens  to  some  physician  in  whose  skill  and  knowledge  they 
have  confidence,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  those  who  may  be  requested 
to  examine  and  report  upon  diseased  tissue,  this  appendix  is  added. 
Time  and  time  again  pathologists  are  called  upon  and  expected  to  deci- 
pher the  evidences  and  nature  of  morbid  processes  in  tissues  half  rotten 
or  so  far  decomposed  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,  even  to  the  keenest 
and  most  practised  eye,  to  recognize  with  certainty  any  but  the  grossest 
elementary  lesions.  Methods  of  preserving  tissues  and  organs  in  the 
gross  for  naked  eye  inspection,  with  which  the  general  practitioner  of 
medicine  has  been  so  long  familiar,  are,  as  a  rule,  worse  than  useless, 
when  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tissues  for  examination  under  the 
microscope.  Much  of  the  destruction  of  the  minute  traces  of  disease,  in 
specimens  obtained  from  post-mortem  examinations,  is  without  remedy, 
for  frequently  the  autopsy  cannot  be  made  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
death,  and  after  that  lapse  of  time  cadaverous  decomposition  has  wrought 
considerable  change  in  many  of  the  most  delicate  tissues,  particularly  in 
the  nervous  system  and  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
method  of  preparation  can  repair  the  damage  already  done  by  decompo- 
sition ;  hence  the  necessity  of  performing  the  autopsy  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  and  the  demand  for  the  preservation  of  the  speci- 
mens obtained  without  delay. 

Those  tissues  which  are  secured  during  the  life  of  the  patient  by  the 
interference  of  the  surgeon  or  otherwise,  should  be  at  once  submitted  to 
examination  in  the  recent  state  or  be  immediately  placed  in  a  proper  pre- 
servative agent  for  future  study.  The  old  custom  of  macerating  or  wash- 
ing the  tissue  for  the  removal  of  blood,  etc.,  should  be  avoided.  In  re- 
moving the  piece  great  care  should  be  exercised  lest  pressure  of  any 
kind  be  exerted.  This  caution  is  always  important,  but  it  should  be 
especially  regarded  when  handling  any  part  of  the  nervous  system  or 
digestive  apparatus.  In  histological  examinations  it  is  most  important  to 
study  the  relations  of  the  elements  as  well  as  their  individual  conditions. 
For  this,  extremely  thin  sections  must  be  made,  and  subsequently  pre- 
pared for  the  microscope.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  tissues  to  be  cut 
should  be  conveniently  hard  and  cohesive.  Soft  parts  must  be  hardened, 
and  bony  or  calcareous  substances  must  be  softened.  There  are  various 
methods  of  securing  these  essential  conditions.     It  is  not  our  purpose 
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here  to  discuss  the  many  valuable  methods  of  preparation  of  tissues 
employed  at  the  present  time  by  experienced  histologists.  Our  object  is 
solely  to  indicate,  in  the  briefest  manner,  a  very  few  of  the  most  valuable 
and  most  generally  applicable  methods  of  preserving  and  hardening  tis- 
sues for  microscopic  examination,  for  the  guidance  of  the  busy  practi- 
tioner who  has  not  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  study  special  works  upon 
microscopical  technology,  but  who  often  has  the  opportunity  of  securing 
for  science  most  valuable  pathological  specimens,  and  of  profiting  by  an 
inteligible  interpretation  of  their  nature.  The  following  suggestions  are 
important  to  observe  : — 

Size  of  the  Piece  to  he  Examined. — It  is  essential  that  every  part  of 
the  tissue  should  be  quickly  reached  and  acted  upon  by  the  agent ; 
this  is  the  more  essential  the  greater  the  delicacy  of  the  tissue.  Pieces 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  hardening  and  preserving  agent,  as  a  rule, 
should  not  much  exceed  half  a  cubic  inch.  Nervous  substance  and  other 
delicate  tissues  should  have  smaller  dimensions.  When  the  whole  or  a 
considerable  part  of  an  organ  is  to  be  examined,  the  relations  of  the 
different  parts  should  not  be  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  demand  for  small 
isolated  pieces,  but  the  tissue  should  be  incised  in  various  directions  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  fluid  to  quickly  reach  every  cubic  inch  of 
it.  The  cutting  instrument  used  for  this  purpose  should  have  a  keen 
edge,  so  that  the  slash  can  be  made  with  a  minimum  of  pressure.  The 
spinal  marrow  should  be  cut  across  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch. 

Relative  Proportions  of  the  Tissue  and  the  Fluid. — Five  or  six  ounces 
of  the  fluid  are  usually  requisite  for  every  cubic  inch  of  tissue  to  be 
prepared.  Freshness  of  the  fluid  is  also  of  great  importance.  As  a 
rule  the  fluid  should  be  changed  every  twenty-four  hours  during  the  first 
three  or  four  days.  The  tissue  should  be  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the 
fluid  by  a  thread  instead  of  being  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

The  choice  of  the  fluids  used  for  hardening  and  preserving  should  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  tissue  and  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  to  be  followed  by  the  histologist  subsequent  to  the 
making  of  sections.  Those  fluids  most  generally  efficient  are  named 
below. 

Mailer's  Fluid. — ^Water,  100  parts  ;  bichromate  of  potassa,  2  parts  ; 
sulphate  of  soda,  1  part. 

Bichromate  of  Ammotiia. — This  agent  may  be  used  in  the  following 
strength:   bichromate  of  ammonia,  2 — 5  parts;  Avater,  100  parts. 

Alcohol. — Alcohol,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  generally  useful 
hardening  agents,  should  best  be  used  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  first  solution  should  be  60  per  cent,  in  strength. 

The  second  solution  should  be  75  per  cent,  in  strength. 

The  third  should  be  the  strongest  alcohol. 

The  first  solution  should  be  used  in  the  first  24  or  48  hours  ;  the 
second  for  the  next  48  hours,  when  the  strong  alcohol  may  be  substituted. 

Chromic  Acid. — -This  reagent  needs  to  be  very  carefully  used.  The 
solution  should  be  made  by  weight  and  measurement,  never  by  estimation 
from  the  depth  of  color,  otherwise  it  becomes  a  very  troublesome  and 
often  destructive  fluid.     The  strength  of  this  solution  should  be  2 — 5 
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parts  of  chromic  acid  to  1000  parts  of  water,  commencing  with  the  weaker 
and  ending  with  a  stronger  proportion.  This  reagent  makes  the  tissues 
too  brittle  if  they  are  left  too  long  exposed  to  its  action.  It  is  particu- 
larly valuable  for  the  nervous  system  and  extremely  delicate  tissues. 

Picric  Acid. — It  should  be  used  in  saturated  solutions.  The  crystals 
are  not  very  soluble.  Hence  solutions  should  be  made  with  warm  water, 
or  if  made  with  cold  water  the  sediment  should  be  well  stirred  at  intervals 
during  two  or  three  days.  With  this  fluid  the  tissues  are  better  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Time  Required  for  Hardening . — INIost  of  the  tissues  are  hardened  in 
a  few  days  when  placed  in  alcohol  or  in  picric  acid.  The  latter  fre- 
quently makes  the  tissue  sufficiently  firm  for  rough  sections  within  twenty 
hours. 

Nerve  tissue,  especially  that  of  the  centres,  the  brain,  and  spinal 
marrow,  requires  much  longer  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  reagent. 
The  brain  or  spinal  cord  must  be  immersed  in  chromic  acid,  Miiller's 
fluid,  or  bichromate  of  ammonia  five  or  six  weeks  before  it  is  sufficiently 
firm  and  tough. 

Treatment  of  Tissues  after  Hardening. — When  the  specimen  has 
become  sufficiently  firm,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  hardening  agent 
if  chromic  acid,  picric  acid,  bichromate  of  ammonia,  or  Mtiller's  has  been 
used,  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  water  until  the  tissue  ceases  to 
tinge  the  water,  and  finally  placed  in  alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  for  indefi- 
nite keeping. 

Decalcifying  Agents. — Both  saturated  picric  acid  and  chromic  acid, 
in  the  strength  of  2 — 5  parts  to  1000,  possess  the  property  of  dissolving 
the  calcareous  salts  in  bones  or  other  tissues.  Where  the  piece  to  be 
acted  upon  is  very  small  and  the  fluid  is  in  large  amount,  the  acid  should 
be  often  renewed. 

The  portion  of  tissue  to  be  softened  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
cubic  inch,  and  the  fluid  should  not  be  less  than  five  or  six  fluid  ounces. 
These  agents  harden  the  elements  at  the  same  time  that  they  dissolve  the 
lime  salts.] 
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Acarus  foUiculorum,  742 

scabiei;  742 
Acephalocysts,  193 

Acetic  acid,  action  on  pus  corpuscles,  67 
Achorion  Schoenleinii,  743 
Acinous  adenoma,  160 

glands,  38 
Acne  pustule,  735 
Acute  phlegmon,  253 
Adsenia,  142 
Addison's  disease,  602 
Adenitis,  acute,  352 

chronic,  353 
Adeno-chondroma,  128 
Adenoid  tissue,  24 
Adeno-lymphocele,  141 
Adenoma,  160 

acinous,  160 

diagnosis  of,  162 

of  intestine,  514 
of  larynx,  403 

of  mammary  gland,  715 

prognosis  of,  164 
tubular,  diagnosis  of,  164 

with  cylindrical  cells,  162 
Adeno-myoma  of  prostate,  671 
A'ieno-sarcoma,  355 

Adhesive    inflammation    of    serous    mem- 
branes, 265 
Adipo-fibroma,  95 
Adipoma,  95 


Adipose  tissue,  24 

in  inflammation,  60 
in  oedema,  251 
Albuminous  interstitial  nephritis,  631 

nephritis,  619 
Albuminuria,  619 
from  cold,  624 
of  alcoholism,  624 
of  arthritis,  620 
of  cardiac  diseases,  626 
of  gout,  626 
of  phthisis,  624 
Alcoholism,  albuminuria  of,  624 

liver  in,  522,  544 
Alopecia  circumscripta,  parasite  of,  746 
Alterations  of  cells  and  tissues,  39 
Alveolar  carcinoma,  104 

sarcoma,  84 
Alveoli  of  carcinoma,  98 
Amoeboid  movements,  19 
Arayelinic  neuroma,  138 
Amyloid  degeneration  of  arteries,  332 
of  capillaries,  337 
of  cartilage  cells,  26 
of  hepatic  cells,  525 
of  kidney,  627 
of  liver,  557 
of  pancreas,  580 
of  spleen,  591 
of  stomach,  465 
of  supra-renal  capsule,  600 
infiltration,  46 
Ansemia,  287 

of  brain,  368 
of  kidney,  617 
of  lung,  408 
of  stomach,  464 
Anatomy  of  miliary  tubercle,  116 
Aneurisms,  314 

arterio-venous,  318 
clot  in,  315 
cystogenic,  315 
dissecting,  815 
false,  317 
fusiform,  315 
irritation  from,  317 
laminas  in,  316 
miliary,  of  brain,  371 
of  heart,  295 
sac  of,  316 
spontaneous,  315 
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Aneurisms — 

valvular,  of  heart,  302 
Angeioleuoites,  345 
Anp;iolithic  sarcoma,  85 
Angioma,  139 

anatomical  diagnosis  of,  140 

cavernous,  139 

development  of,  140 

nutritive  alterations  of,  140 

of  kidney,  651 

of  liver,  559 

of  muscle,  282 

prognosis  of,  141 

seat  of,  140 

simple,  139 

species  of,  139 

trabeculse  of,  139 
Angioses,  139 

Animal  parasites  of  skin,  741 
Antero-lateral  sclerosis  of  spinal  cord,  S 
Anthracosis,  426 
Aorta,  degenerations  of,  313 
Apoplexy,  capillary,  of  brain,  369 

of  lung,  409 
Appendix,  749 

to  tumors,  189 
Argyria,  450 
Arteritis,  307 

acute,  307 

chronic,  311 

deformans,  312 

syphilitic,  331 
Artery,  amyloid  metamorphosis  of,  332 

atheroma  of,  311 

calcification  of,  312 

fatty  degeneration  of,  310 

healing  of,  after  acupressure,  325 
after  ligature,  318 
after  torsion,  325 

histology  of,  306 

lesions  of,  306 

obliteration  of  by  endarteritis,  326 
by  ligature,  318 
by  thrombosis,  326 

obstruction  of  by  embolism,  326 

spontaneous  obliteration  of,  325 

syphilitic  lesions  of,  331 

thrombus  in,  from  ligature,  318 

tubercles  of,  333 

tumors  of,  382 
Arthritis,  228 

acute,  lesions  of  cartilage  in,  230 
synovia  in,  228 
synovial  membrane  in,  229 

albuminuria  of,  626 

chronic,  233 

by  continuity,  233 
lesions  of  cartilage  in,  233 
rheumatic,  234 

ecchondroses  in,  235 

deformans,  234 

dry,  234 

gouty,  241 

perforating,  235 

purulent,  231 


Arthritis — 

rheumatic,  228 

scrofulous,  238 

simple,  228 

traumatic,  228 
Articular  foreign  bodies,  238 
Articulations,  inflammation  of,  228 

lipoma  of,  244 

normal  histology  of,  227 

pathological  anatomy  of,  227 

tumors  of,  244 
Atelectasis,  411 
Atheroma  of  arteries,  311 
Atrophic  scirrhus,  103 

of  mammary  gland,  710 
Atrophy,  acute  yellow,  of  liver,  532 

from  compression,  42 

from  insufiicient  nutrition,  41 

of  heart,  292 

of  liver  from  cirrhosis,  547 

of  lung,  411 

of  muscle,  270 

of  pancreas,  580 

of  skin,  730 

of  spleen,  584 

physiological,  41 

red,  of  liver,  531 

without  degeneration,  42 
Authors'  preface,  v 
Axillary  glands  in  carcinoma  of  mammary 

gland,  175,  712 
Axis  cylinder  of  nerves,  33 


BACTERIA,  in  bladder,  653 
in  blood,  289 

in  feces,  485 

in  mouth,  455 
Balbiani,  investigations  of,  upon  ovule,  19 
Bibliography,  763 
Biliary  abscesses,  540 

calculus,  568 

passages  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  550 

vessels,  cysts  of,  565 

inflammation  of,  567 
Bladder,  carcinoma  of,  655 

catarrhal  inflammation  of,  653 

enchondroma  of,  655 

histology  of,  652 

hypersemia  of,  652 

hypertrophy  of,  653 

tuberculosis  of,  654 

tumors  of,  655 

varicose  veins  of,  652 
Blastoderm,  18,  716 
Blenorrhagia,  654 
Blister  of  skin,  731 
Blood-clot,  in  heart,  304 

organization  of,  in  arteries,  319 
Blood,  coloring  material  of,  285 

histology  of,  20,  59,  284 

of  cholera,  500 

parasites  in,  289 

pathological  histology  of,  287 

pigment  in,  288 
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Blood- 
red  corpuscles  of,  284 

white  corpuscles  of,  286 
Bloodvessels  in  granulation  tissue,  69 

in  sclerosis  of  spinal  cord,  386 

of  kidney,  changes  of,  615 

tumors  formed  of,  139 
Bone,  absorption  of,  197 

callus,  209 

carcinoma  of,  214 

caries  of,  207 

cells  in  caries,  208 

chondroma  of,  218 

congestion  and  hemorrhage  of,  196 

corpuscles,  26 

cysts  in,  218 

development  of,  28,  19o 

eburnation  of,  202 

encephaloid  sarcoma  of,  213 

epithelioma  of,  218 

fascicular  sarcoma  of,  213 

fracture  of,  in  carcinoma,  214 
in  rachitis,  224 
in  sarcoma,  214 

gumma  of.  111,  217 

hemorrhage  of,  196 

histology  of,  28-30,  195 

inflammation  of,  197 

lesions  of,  195 

lipoma  of,  214 

lobulated  epithelioma  of,  150 

lymphadenoma  of,  218 

marrow  of,  27 

medullary  cavity  of,  27 

myeloid  sarcoma  of,  214 

myxomatous  tumors  of,  214 

necrosis  of,  204 

ossifying  sarcoma  of,  214 

osteoma  of,  218 

round-celled  sarcoma  of,  213 

sclerosis  of,  202 

sequestrum  of,  205 

softening  of,  219 

spindle-celled  sarcoma  of,  213 

structure  of,  26 

tuberculosis  of,  215 

tumors  of,  212 
Bowman,  sarcous  elements  of,  31 
Brain,  abscess  fif,  376 

capillary  apoplexy  of,  369 

congestion  of,  368 

cysts  of,  380 

embolic  softening  of,  372 

fibroma  of,  378 

hemorrhage  of,  369 

hemorrhagic  foci  of,  370 

histology  of,  31 

infarctus  of,  372 

inflammation  of,  375 

inflammatory  softening  of,  375 

lipoma  of,  378 

melanaemia  of,  369 

miliary  aneurism  of,  371 

neuroma  of,  380 

oedema  of,  368 


Brain — 

papilloma  of,  378 

red  softening  of,  375 

sclerosis  of,  377 

softening  of,  372 

syphilis  of,  378 

thrombosis  of,  374 

tubercle  of,  378 

tumors  of,  378 

yellow  softening  of,  375 
Bright's  disease  of  kidney,  621 
Bronchi,  calcification  of,  407 

congestion  of,  404 

dilatation  of,  405 

hemorrhage  of,  404 

histology  of,  390 

inflammation  of,  404 

lipoma  of,  407 

ossification  of,  407 

tubercle  of,  407 

tumors  of,  407 

ulceration  of,  407 
Bronchiectasis,  405 
Bronchitis,  404 

chronic,  405 

diphtheritic,  404 
Buccal  cavity,  tumors  of,  453 

mucous  membrane,  histology  of,  446 
parasites  of,  455 
pathology  of,  448 
psoriasis  of,  451 
tumors  of,  453 
Bulla  of  skin,  731 
Bursa,  mucous,  248 


CALCAREOUS  infiltration,  51 
transformation  of  pus  corpuscles,  68 
Calcification  of  arteries,  312 

of  bronchi,  407 

of  capillaries,  337 

of  cartilage,  26,  225 

of  lymph  glands,  354 

of  stomach,  472 

of  veins,  342 
Calcified  cartilage,  26 
Calculi  of  bladder,  653 

of  kidney,  645 

of  liver,  568 

of  prostate,  671 

of  veins,  52,  342 
Calculous  pyelitis,  645 
Calculus,  biliary,  568 

of  pancreas,  582 
Callus,  cartilaginous,  210 

formation  of,  209 

peripheral,  212 

provisional,  212 
Cancroid,  labial,  454 
Capillaries,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  337 

calcareous  infiltration  of,  337 

embolism  of,  369 

endothelium  of,  37 

fatty  degeneration  of,  336 

histology  of,  334 
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Capillai-ies — 

infliimmation  of,  335 
nutritive  lesions  of,  336 
Capillary  apoplexy  of  brain,  369 
Capsule  of  Glisson  in  cirrhosis,  548 
Carapaces  of  serous  membranes,  265 
Carcinoma,  96 

anatomical  diagnosis  of,  106 

calcareous  infiltration  of,  106 

caseous  metamorphosis  of,  105 

cells  of,  97 

colloid,  104 

definition  of,  96 

development  of,  99 

encephaloid,  103 

fatty  degeneration  of,  105 

fibrous,  103 

general  description  of,  97 

generalization  of,  101 

growtli  of,  101 

hard,  103 

inflammation  of,  106 

juice  of,  97 

lipomatous,  103 

lymph  glands  in,  102 

lymphatics  of,  98,  347 

medullary,  103 

melanotic,  105 

of  bladder,  655 

of  bone,  214 

of  Fallopian  tube,  688 

of  gall-bladder,  569 

of  intestine,  515 

of  kidney,  650 

of  larynx,  402 

of  liver,  561 

of  lung,  428 

of  lymph  glands,  356 

of  mammary  gland,  710 

of  muscle,  281 

of  nerves,  363 

of  ovary,  678 

of  pancreas,  581 

of  pericardium,  292 

of  peritoneum,  576 

of  pleura,  445 

of  prostate,  672 

of  rectum,  515 

of  serous  membranes,  267 

of  spleen,  594 

of  stomach,  475 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  601 

of  testicle,  668 

of  thyroid  gland,  597 

of  trachea,  403 

of  uterus,  6.)4 

prognosis  of,  106 

seat  of,  107 

species  and  varieties  of,  102 

stroma  of,  98 

ulceration  of,  1 06 

villous,  106,  713 
Cardiac  liver,  580 
Caries,  207 

caseous  transformation  in,  209 


Cartilage,  amyloid  degeneration  of  cells,  26 

calcification  of,  26 

development  of,  25 

embryonal,  25 

fatty  degeneration  of,  225 

fibrous,  26 

foetal,  26 

irritative  lesions  of,  225 

lesions  of,  225 

in  acute  arthritis,  230 

in  chronic  arthritis,  233 

in   chronic    rheumatic    arthritis, 

235 
in  gouty  arthritis,  241 
in  scrofulous  arthritis,  239 
in  white  swelling,  239 

mucous,  26 

nutritive  lesions  of,  225 

ossification  of,  133 

reticular,  26 

structure  of,  25 

tumors  of,  126 
Cartilaginous  callus,  210 
Caseous  metamorphosis  of  carcinoma,  105 

pneumonia,  433 

transformation,  in  caries,  209 

of  pus  corpuscles,  68 

Casts,  formed  in  uriniferous  tubules,  611 

of  uterus,  685 
Catarrh,  gastric,  465 

uterine,  690 
Catarrhal  nephritis,  620 

pneumonia,  414 

pyelo-nephritis,  645 

salpingitis,  687 
Cavernous  angioma,  139 
Cells,  amoeboid  movements  of,  19 

and  tissues,  alterations  of,  39 

cloudy  swelling  of,  43 

definition  of,  19,  20,  21 

embryonic,  19 

epithelial,  34 

fibrinous  degeneration  of,  46 

in  fibrinous  exudation  of  serous  mem- 
branes, 261 

lesions  in  formation  of,  53 

membrane  of,  19,  22 

mucous  and  colloid  degeneration  of.  44 

multinucleated,  21 

nerve,  31 

nucleolus  of.  19 

nucleus  of,  19 

of  carcinoma,  97 

of  gangrene,  41 

of  snrcolemma,  multiplication  of,  278 

of  sarcoma,  77 

of  tubercle,  114 

origin  of,  18 

pigmentation  of,  49 

spontaneous  generation  of,  17 

structure  of,  17 
Cell  theory,  17 
Cerebral  abscess,  376 

anpemia,  3(58 

capillary  apoplexy,  809 
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Cerebral — 

congestion,  3G8 
cysts,  380 
hemorrhage.  369 
inftirctus,  372 
inflammation,  375 
melansemia,  369 
oedema,  368 
rheumatism,  364 
sclerosis,  377 
softening,  372 
syphilis,  378 
thrombosis,  374 
tubercle,  378 
tumors,  378 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  364 
Chalk-stones,  241i 
Chancre,  induration  of,  107 
Cholera,  499 

blood  of,  500 
Cholesterin  crystals,  41 
Chondroma  [see  Enchondroma) 
Chondroma  of  bone,  218 
Choroid  plexus,  cysts  of,  367 
Cicatrization  of  nerves,  361 

of  wounds,  71 
Circulation  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  549 
Cirrhosis,  capsule  of  Glisson  in,  548 
hepatic  cells  in,  553 
of  liver,  543 

biliary  passages  in,  550 
circulation  in,  549 
vessels  in,  549 
vfith  atrophy,  547 
Vfith  granular  surface,  547 
with  smooth  surface,  545 
Classification  of  tumors,  75,  172 
Clinical  forms  of  inflammation,  73 
Cloudy  swelling  of  cells,  43 

of  hepatic  cells,  524 
of  muscle,  271 
Cohnheim's  theory  of  inflammation,  61 
Colitis,  486 

Colloid  carcinoma,  104  • 
cysts  of  kidney,  637 
infiltration,  44 
matter,  44 
pneumonia,  436 
Colostrum  corpuscles,  38,  705 
Comedones,  165 
Compact  osteoma,  132 
Concentric  cell-nest  of  epithelioma,  151 
Concretions  in  contracted  kidney,  6:i8 

in  prostate,  671 
Condensing  osteitis,  202 
Congenital  hydrocele,  662 
Congestion  and  hemorrhage  of  bone,  196 
cerebral,  368 
inflammatory,  63 
of  -Fallopian  tube,  686 
of  intestine,  483 
of  kidney,  618 
of  liver,  528,  532 
of  lung,  408 
of  meninges,  364 


Congestion — 

of  nerves,  360 
of  ovary,  676 
of  pleura,  438 
of  spinal  cord,  380 
of  spleen,  585 
of  stomach,  464 
of  uterus,  689 
Connective  tissue,  23 

abscess  of,  255 

and    serous    cavities,   lesions   of, 

247 
chronic  phlegmon  of,  256 
congestions   and    hemorrhage  of, 

248 
diffused  phlegmon  of,  255 
gangrene  of,  256 
histology  of,  247 
hydatids  of,  258 
induration  of,  255 
inflammation  of,  252 
oedema  of,  250 
of  kidney,  lesions  of,  614 
purulent  inflammation  of,  253 
serous  cysts  of,  257 
tumors  of,  257 
type  of  tumors,  89 
Contents,  table  of,  vii 
Contraction  of  oesophagus,  459 
Cordge,  654 
Corneal  fibroma,  93 
Corneous  ichthyosis,  740 

papilloma,  168 
Corns,  158 
Corpus  luteum,  675 
Corpuscle,  Pacinian,  720 

tactile,  720 
Coryza,  394 
Croup,  397 

Croupous  exudations,  65 
gastritis,  468 
nephritis,  623 
pneumonia,  416 
Cryptococous  cerevi-sise,  455 
Crystals  found  in  gangrene,  41 
Cutaneous  diphtheritis,  728 

parasites,  741 
Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma,  154 
Cylindroma,  156 
Gysticercus  cellulosse,  191 
Cysticercus  of  muscle,  282 
Cystic  hydrocele,  662 

myxoma,  90 
Cystitis,  653 

ulcerating,  654 
Cysto-chondroma,  129 
Cysts,  164 

colloid  of  kidney,  037 
dermoid,  166 

developed  from  glands,  168 
development  of,  170 
hydatid,  191 
mucous,  168 
multilocular,  169 
of  bone,  218 
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Cysts — 

of  brain,  380 

of  choroid  plexus,  367 

of  dysentery,  496 

of  Fiillopian  tube,  688 

of  kidney,  6oO 

of  liver,  065 

of  mammary  gland,  715 

of  mouth,  463 

of  oesophagus.  460 

of  ovary,  679 

of  pancreas,  581 

of  spleen,  595 

of  stomach,  467 

of  testicle,  669 

proliferous,  169 

of  ovary,  680 
sebaceous,  165 
serous,  167 

of  connective  tissue,  257 
spermatic,  662 
unilocular,  of  ovary,  680 


D 


EATH  of  the  elements,  cause  of,  39 
Degeneration,   amyloid,  of  capillaries, 


of  hepatic  cells,  525 

of  kidney,  627 

of  lymph  glands,  355 

of  pancreas,  580 

of  spleen,  591 
calcareous,  of  lymph  glands,  354 
caseous,  of  lymph  glands,  354 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  602 

of  tubercle,  122 
colloid,  of  lymph  glands,  355 
consecutive  to  inflammatiun,  72 
fatty,  48 

in  inflammation,  72 

of  arteries,  310 

of  capillaries,  336 

of  carcinoma,  105 

of  cartilage,  225 

of  heart,  293 

of  kidney,  629 

of  liver,  557 

of  pancreas,  579 

of  pus  corpuscles,  68 
fibrinous,  of  cells,  65 
pigmentary,  of  heart,  294 

of  muscle,  274 
secondary,  of  spinal  cord,  381 
waxy,  of  lymph  glands,  354 

of  muscle,  274 
vitreous,  of  muscle,  274 
Demodex  foUiculorum,  742 
Dermatitis,  acute,  724 
fibrinous,  727 
fibrous  hypertrophic,  728 
formative,  736 
leprous,  738 
of  glanders,  738 
pseudo-membranous,  728 
suppurative,  727 


Dermoid  cysts,  166 

of  ovary,  682 

tumor,  91 
Destruction  of  tissue  in  gangrene,  40 
Development  of  angioma,  140 

of  carcinoma,  99 

of  cartilage,  25 

of  concentric  cell-nest  epithelioma,  152 

of  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma,  156 

of  cysts,  170 

of  enchondroma,  129 

of  fibroma,  94 

of  fibrous  tissue,  23 

of  gumma,  110 

of  lipoma,  96 

of  lobulated  epithelioma,  149 

of  lymphadenoma,  145 

of  mucous  papilloma,  159 

of  myxoma,  136 

of  nerve  cells,  32 

of  nerve  fibres,  33 

of  osseous  tissue,  27 

of  osteoma,  132 

of  sarcoma,  87 

of  tubercle,  122 

of  tubulated  epithelioma,  153 
Diagnosis,  anatomical,  of  angioma,  140 
of  carcinoma,  106 
of  fibroma,  94 
of  gumma,  112 
of  myoma,  136 
of  myxoma,  91 
of  neuroma,  138 
of  tubercle,  125 

differential,  of   sarcoma  and  chronic 
phlegmon,  257 

of  acinous  adenoma,  162 

of  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma,  156 

of  lymphadenoma,  145 

of  papilloma,  160 

of  tubular  adenoma,  104 
Diarrhoea,  483 

Diffused    abscess   of    connective    tissue, 
255 

congenital  encephalitis,  375 

meningo-cephalitis,  376 

nephritis,  621 

phlegmon  of  connective  tissue,  255 
Digestive  apparatus,  446 
Dilatation  of  bronchi,  405 
Diphtheritic  bronchitis,  404 

exudations,  65 

laryngitis,  397 

pharyngitis,  457 

stomatitis,  452 
Diphtheritis,  cutaneous,  728 
Distoma  of  kidney,  651 
Division  of  epithelial  tissues,  36 

of  nerves,  lesions  following,  361 

of  normal  tissues,  22 
Dry  arthritis,  234 

gangrene,  41 
Duhring,  L.,  717 
Dujiirdin,  definition  of  cells,  18 
Duodenitis,  486 
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Duodenum,  ulcer  of,  471 
Dura  mater,  hsematomaof,  367 

inflammation  of,  367 
Dysentery,  489 

chronic,  493 

cysts  of,  496 

stools  of,  492 
Dysmenorrhcea,  pseudo-membranous,  685 
Dystrophies  of  skin,  739 


EBUENATED  osteoma,  132 
Eburnation  of  bone,  202 
Ecohondroses,  244 

in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  235 
Ecchymoma,  139 
Ecchymosis  of  heart,  294 
of  pericardium,  290 
of  stomach,  464 
Echinococcus,  192 
Eggs  of  Naboth,  163,  684 
Elastic  tissue,  25 
Elements,  hypertrophy  of,  53 

of  milk,  705 
Elephantiasis  Arabum,  141,  720 

glabrous,  730 

tuberosa,  730 

verrucosa,  728 
Embolic  abscess,  330 

infarction  of  muscle,  277 

softening  of  brain,  372 
Embolism,  326 

of  liver,  536 
Embryonic  cells,  multiplication  of,  21 
Emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  62 
Emphysema  of  lung,  412 
Encephalitis,  375 

chronic,  377 

diffused  congenital,  375 
Encephaloid  carcinoma,  108 

of  mammary  gland,  713 

of  stomach,  476 

pultaceous,  103 

sarcoma,  79 
Enchondroma,  126 

development  of,  129 

hyaline,  128 

modifications  of,  129 

of  bladder,  655 

of  lung,  428 

of  lymph  gland,  357 

of  mammary  gland,  714 

of  muscle,  281 

of  ovary,  678 

of  testicle,  663 

ossifying,  128 

osteoid,  131 

prognosis  of,  131 

seat  of,  129 

varieties  of,  128 

with  ramifying  cells,  129 
Endocarditis,  acute,  300 

chronic,  302 
Endocardium,  histology  of,  298 
Endothelial  coverings,  35 
49 


Endothelium  of  serous  membrane,  38 
of  vascular  system,  37 
of  vessels  in  inflammation,  58 
Enostoses,  133 
Epiphyseal  exostoses,  132 

osteitis,  203 
Epiphysis,  abscess  of,  245 
Epistaxis,  394 

Epithelia,  inflammation  of,  56 
Epithelial  cells,  34 
nests,  147 
pearls,  147 
pegs,  147 
tissue,  34 

division  of,  36 
Epithelioma,  146 

concentric  cell-nest,developmentof,  152 
cylindrical-celled,  154 
development  of,  156 
diagnosis  of,  156 
lobulated,  146 

development  of,  149 
generalization  of,  150 
of  muscle,  150 
of  sebaceous  gland,  150 
prognosis  of,  151 
of  bone,  218 
of  gall-bladder,  570 
of  intestine,  516 
of  larynx,  402 
of  lip,  454 
of  liver,  564 
of  lymph  gland,  358 
of  mammary  gland,  715 
of  mouth,  454 
of  muscle,  281 
of  nasal  fossse,  396 
of  nerves,  3G3 
of  oesophagus,  460 
of  ovary,  678 
of  rectum,  516 
of  serous  membranes,  268 
of  stomach,  476 
of  eupra-renal  capsule,  601 
of  thyroid  gland,  598 
of  tongue,  454 
of  uterus,  696 
pavement-celled,  146 
tubulated,  152 

development  of,  153 
prognosis  of,  154 
varieties  of,  146 
vpith  concentric  cell-nests,  151 
Epithelium,  formation  of,  on  ulcers,  72 

glandular,  38 
Epulis,  83,  214 
Erectile  lipoma,  96 

tumors,  139 
Erysipelas,  724 
Erysipelatous  laryngitis,  398 
Exostoses,  132 

epiphyseal,  132 
parenchymatous,  133 
subungual,  83,  214 
Extension  of  sarcoma,  87 
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Exudation,  croupous,  65 
diphtheritic,  65 
fibrinous,  64 

of  serous  membranes,  260 
hemorrhagic,  65 
inclosing  cellular  elements,  65 
inflammatory,  64 
mucous,  64 
of  serous  membranes  in  inflammation, 

259 
pseudo-membranous,  65 
serous,  64 


FALLOPIAN  TUBE,  carcinoma  of,  688 
congestion  of,  686 
cysts  of,  688 
hemorrhage  of,  686 
histology  of,  683 
inflammation  of,  687 
tubercle  of,  688 
tumors  of,  688 
Farcy  granule,  738 
Fasciculated  fibroma,  93 
neuroma,  137 
sarcoma,  80 
Fatty  degeneration,  48 

in  inflammation,  72 
of  fibroma,  93 
of  lipoma,  96 
of  muscle,  272 
infiltration,  47 
osteoporosis,  220 
Favus  fungus,  743 
Feces,  bacteria  in,  485 
Fibres  of  fibrous  tissue,  development  of,  23 

of  Remak,  33 
Fibrin;  286 

coagulation  of,  64 
Fibrinogenic  substance,  64,  286 
Fibrinoplastic  substance,  64,  286 
Fibrinous  dermatitis,  727 
exudations,  64 

of  serous  membrane,  260 
pleurisy,  440 
pneumonia,  416 
Fibro-cartilage,  26 
Fibro-ohondroma,  128 
Fibroid  polypi  of  uterus,  693 

tumors,  91 
Fibroma,  91 

anatomical  diagnosis  of,  94 

calcareous  infiltration  of,  94 

corneal,  93 

definition  of,  92 

description  of,  92 

development  of,  94 

fasciculated,  93 

fatty  degeneration  of,  93 

flat-celled,  92 

molluscum,  93 

mucoid,  93 

of  brain,  378 

of  intestine,  513 

of  larynx,  401 


Fibroma — 

of  lung,  428 

of  mammary  gland,  710 

of  meninges,  367 

of  mouth,  453 

of  muscle,  281 

of  pleura,  445 

of  testicle,  664 

prognosis  of,  95 

seat  of,  94 

species  of,  92 
Fibro-myoma  of  intestine,  513 

of  oesophagus,  460 

of  ovary,  G78 
Fibrous  carcinoma,  103 

hypertrophic  dermatitis,  728 

lipoma,  96 

polypi  of  nasal  fosfse,  396 

tissue,  lymph  spaces  of,  23 
structure  of,  23 
Fistula,  rectal,  507 
Flat-celled  fibroma,  92 
Foetal  cartilage,  26 
Foot,  perforating  ulcer  of,  739 
Foreign  bodies,  articular,  238 
Formation  of  callus,  209 

of  cells,  17 

of  osseous  trabeculae,  199 

of  pus,  theory  of,  67 
Formative  arthritis,  234 

dermatitis,  736 

osteitis,  202 
Fracture  of  bone,  compound,  210 
division  of,  210 
in  carcinoma,  214 
in  osteomalacia,  220 
in  rachitis,  224 
phenomena  in,  211 
simple,  210 


GALACTOCELE,  707 
Gall-bladder,  carcinoma  of,  569 
epithelioma  of,  570 
inflammation  of,  567 
tumors  of,  569 
Ganglionic  neuroma,  137 
Ganglions,  68 
Gangrene,  cells  in,  41 
crystals  in,  41 
dry,  41 

humid  or  moist,  40 
in  inflammation,  72 
of  lipoma,  96 
of  lung,  421 
of  mouth,  453 
phenomena  of,  40 
senile,  41 
Gangrenous  connective  tissue,  256 

gastritis,  469 
Gases  in  pericardium,  290 
Gastric  catarrh,  465 
Gastritis,  465 
chronic,  466 
croupous,  468 
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Gastritis — 

gangrenous,  469 

phlegmonous,  468 
Gastro-intestinal    mucous    glands,    hyper' 

trophy  of,  163 
Gelatinous  cysts  of  ovary,  680 
General  description  of  carcinoma,  97 
Generalization  of  carcinoma,  101 

of  lobulated  epithelioma,  150 

of  sarcoma,  87 
Gestation,  changes  of  uterus  during,  686 
Giant  cells,  20 

in  sarcoma,  81 

in  tubercle,  118 
Glanders,  12() 

dermatitis  of,  738 

laryngitis  of,  399 
Glands,  acinous,  38 

cysts  of,  168 

of  skin,  720 

of  stomach,  lesions  of,  405 

tubular,  38 

varieties  of,  38 
Glandular  epithelium,  38 
Glioma,  83 

Glio-sarcoma,  83  y 

Glottis,  oedema  of,  399 
Goitre,  596 

aneurismal,  597 

calcified,  597 

cystic,  597 

fibrous,  597 

soft,  597 
Gonorrhoea,  654 
Gout,  albuminuria  of,  626 
Gouty  arthritis,  241 

urate  of  soda  in,  241 
Graafian  follicle,  674 

dropsy  of,  679 
Granular  kidney,  626 

liver,  547 

OS  uteri,  691 

pharyngitis,  458 
Granulation  tissue,  69 
Gross,  S.  W.,  78,  82,  84 
Growth  of  carcinoma,  101 
Gumma,  107 

absorption  of,  112 

anatomical  diagnosis  of,  112 

description  of,  109 

development  of,  110 

metamorphoses  of.  111 

of  bone,  111,  217 

of  intestine,  512 

of  kidney,  647 

of  liver,  111,  560 

of  muscles,  281 

of  ovary,  678 

of  pancreas,  580 

of  spleen,  594 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  601 

of  testicle,  667 

prognosis  of,  112 

seat  of,  112 
Gum,  lead  line  on,  450 

silver  line  on,  450 


HiEMATIN,  285 
Hsematocele,  663 

"of  skin,  724 

peri-uterine,  688 
Hsematoidin,  50,  286 
Hsematoma  of  dura  mater,  367 
Hajmin,  285 
Hfemoglobin,  285 
Haemorrhoids,  513 
Hard  scirrhus,  103 
Haversian  canals,  27 
Healing  of  arteries  after  ligature,  318 

of  wounds,  71 
Heart,  abscesses  of,  297 

aneurisms  of.  295 

atrophy  of,  292 

blood-clots  in,  304 

congestion  of,  294 

diseases,  albuminuria  of,  626 

ecchymosis  in,  294 

fatty  degeneration  of,  293 

fatty  infiltration  of,  292 

fibroid  induration  of,  297 

hemorrhages  of,  294 

hypertrophy  of,  293 

inflammation  of,  296 

muscular  fasciculi  of,  30 

pigmentary  degeneration  of,  294 

ruptures  of,  295 

tumors  of,  298 

valvular  aneurisms  of,  302 

vegetations  on,  300,  303 
Hemorrhage,  nasal,  394 

of  bones,  196 

of  brain,  369 

of  bronchi,  404 

of  connective  tissue,  248 

of  Fallopian  tube,  686 

of  heart,  294 

of  kidney,  618 

of  muscle,  276 

of  nerves,  360 

of  ovary,  676 

of  pericardium,  290 

of  serous  membranes,  258 

of  skin,  724 

of  spinal  cord,  380 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  600 

of  uterus,  689 
Hemorrhagic  exudations,  65 

infarction,  330 
of  lung,  410 

inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  262 

foci  of  brain,  370 

myxoma,  90 

pericarditis,  291 

peritonitis,  574 

pleurisy,  443 
Hepatic  cells,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  525 
changes  in,  522 
clouding  swelling  of,  524 
fatty  infiltration  of,  525 
in  cirrhosis,  553 
Hepatitis,  532 
Hepatitis  glabra,  544 

interstitial,  543 
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Hepatitis,  interstitini — 
syphilitic,  111 

miliary  interstitial,  545 

parenchymatous,  532 

purulent,  536 
Hernia,  lesions  of  intestine  in,  506 

strangulated,  506 
Hernial  sac,  dropsy  of,  662 
Herpes  oircinatus,  744 
Heteroplasia,  53 
Histology,  normal,  17 

of  arteries,  306 

of  articulations,  227 

of  bladder,  652 

of  blood,  284 

pathological,  287 

of  bronchi,  390 

of  buccal  mucous  membrane,  446 

of  capillary  bloodvessels,  334 

of  connective  tissue,  247 

of  endocardium,  298 

of  Fallopian  tubes,  683 

of  intestine,  479 

of  kidney,  604 

of  larynx,  389 

of  liver,  517 

of  lung,  390 

of  lymphatic  glands,  348 

of  lymphatic  vessels,  345 

of  mammary  gland,  701 

of  muscles,  269 

of  nasal  fossse,  389 

of  nerve  tissue,  359 

of  oesophagus,  456 

of  ovaries,  673 

of  pancreas,  578 

of  pharynx,  456 

of  prostate,  670 

of  respiratory  apparatus,  389 

of  serous  cavities,  247 

of  skin,  716 

of  spleen,  583 

of  stomach,  461 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  599 

of  synovial  membrane,  227 

of  testicles,  657 

of  thyroid  gland,  596 

of  trachea,  390 

of  ureter,  652 

of  urethra,  652 

of  uterus,  683 

of  veins,  338 
Hobnail  liver,  547 
Horns,  158 

Hyaline  enchondroma,  128 
Hydrarthrosis,  233 
Hydatid  cysts,  191 

of  connective  tissue,  258 

of  liver,  565 

of  mammary  glands,  715 

of  muscle,  282 

of  peritoneum,  577 

tumor,  multilocnlar,  193 
Hydrsemia,  287 
Hydrocele,  661 


Hydrocele — 

congenital,  602 

cystic,  662 

of  cord,  662 

spermatic,  662 
Hydro-pericardium,  290 
Hygroma,  168 
Hypersemia,  63 

of  bladder,  652 

of  lung,  408 

of  ovary,  676 

of  spleen,  585 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  600 
Hyperplasia,  simple,  53 
Hyperplastic  inflammation  of  serous  mem- 
branes, 265 
Hypertrophy  of  elements,  53 

of  gastro-intestinal  mucous  glands,  1 63 

of  heart,  293 

of  lips,  453 

of  mammai-y  gland,  707 

of  muscle,  271 

of  muscular  tissue  of  stomach,  477 

of  prostate,  671 

of  thyroid  gland,  596 

of  tongue,  453 

of  uterus,  697 

TCHTHYOSIS,  corneous,  740 
JL     Ichthyosis  pilaris,  740 
Ichthyosis  pityriasis,  740 
Icterus,  535 
Ileitis,  487 

Illustrations,  list  of,  xxv 
Induration,  fibroid,  of  heart,  297 
of  lymphatic  glands,  353 
of  chancre,  107 
of  connective  tissue,  255 
of  pancreas,  579 
Infarction,  40 

embolic,  of  muscle,  277 
hemorrhagic,  830 
of  brain,  372 
of  kidney,  619 
of  spleen,  589 
Infiltration,  amyloid,  46 
calcareous,  51 

of  capillaries,  337 
of  carcinoma,  106 
of  fibroma,  94 
of  lipoma,  96 
of  myoma,  135 
of  pericardium,  291 
of  veins,  342 
fatty,  47 

of  heart,  292 
of  hepatic  cells,  525 
of  liver,  555 
of  myoma,  136 
of  pancreas,  579 
mucous  and  colloid,  44 
of  urates,  52 

serous  and  albuminous,  42 
serous,  of  skin,  721 
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Inflammation,  catarrhal,  of  bladder,  653 

of  uterus,  690 
chronic  differential,  from  sarcoma,  257 

diffused,  of  skin,  724 

of  connective  tissue,  256 

of  liver,  543 

of  lymph  glands,  353 

of  muscle,  279 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  602 
circumscribed,  of  skin,  730 
clinical  forms  of,  73 
Cohnheim's  theory  of,  61 
congestive,  of  skin,  724 
definition  of,  55 
degenerative,  of  skin,  737 
diffused,  of  skin,  724 
exudntive,  of  skin,  727 
hemorrhagic,  of  serous  membranes,  2C2 
hyperplastic,  of  serous  membranes,  265 

of  skin,  736 
in  non- vascular  tissues,  55 
nevf  formation  of  vessels  in,  68 
of  arteries,  307 
of  articulations,  228 
of  biliary  vessels,  567 
of  bone,  197 
of  brain,  375 
of  bronchi,  404 
of  capillaries,  835 
of  carcinoma,  106 
of  colon,  486 
of  connective  tissue,  252 
of  duodenum,  486 
of  epithelia,  56 
of  Fallopian  tube,  687 
of  gall-bladder,  567 
of  heart,  296 
of  ileum,  487 
of  intestine,  483 
of  kidney,  619 
of  laryngeal  cartilages,  401 
of  larynx,  396 
of  lipoma,  96 
of  liver,  532 
of  lung,  414 
of  lymph  glands,  352 
of  lymphatics  of  lung,  420 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  345 
of  mammary  gland,  706 
of  mucous  membrane  of  mouth,  448 
of  muscle,  278 

of  nasal  mucous  membrane,  394 
of  nerves,  360 
of  oesophagus,  459 
of  osseous  tissue,  59 
of  0 vai-y,  677 
of  pancreas,  578 
of  pericardium,  290 
of  peritoneum,  571 
of  pharynx,  457 
of  pleura,  440 
of  prostate,  670 
of  rectum,  488 
of  sebaceous  glands,  735 
of  serous  membranes,  259 


Inflammation — 

of  spinal  cord,  383 

of  spleen,  587 

of  stomach,  465 

of  subcutaneous  tissue,  60 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  601 

of  testicle,  659 

of  tonsil,  452 

of  trachea,  403 

of  tunica  vaginalis,  661 

of  urethra,  654 

of  vascular  tissues,  59 

of  veins,  339 

of  vermiform  appendix,  488 

peri-glandular  of  skin,  735 

puerperal,  of  utei'us,  692 

purulent,  of  connective  tissue,  253 
of  serous  membranes,  263 

scrofulous,  of  lymph  glands,  354 

suppurative,  of  portal  vein,  537 

ulcerative,  of  large  intestines,  489 
Inflammatory  congestion,  63 

exudations,  64 

new  formations,  66 

softening  of  brain,  375 
Innoma,  92 

Intermittent  fever,  spleen  in,  585 
Interstitial  hepatitis,  543 

myelitis,  384 

nephritis,  631 

pneumonia,  423 
Intestinal  catarrh,  483 

lesions  of  typhoid  fever,  501 

ulcers  of  tuberculosis,  510 
Intestine,  adenoma  of,  514 

carcinoma  of,  515 

congestion  of,  483 

epithelioma  of,  516 

fibro-myoma  of,  513 

fibroma  of,  513 

gumma  of,  612 

histology  of,  479 

inflammation  of,  483 

large,  ulcerative  inflammation  of,  489 

lesions  of  in  hernia,  506 

lipoma  of,  513 

lymphadenoma  of,  514 

polypus  of,  514 

post-mortem  changes  of,  483 

syphilitic  tumors  of,  512 

syphilitic  ulcers  of,  512 

tuberculosis  of,  508 

urajmic  ulcerations  of,  501 

vascular  tumors  of,  513 


JAUNDICE,  535 
Juice  of  carcinoma,  97 


KELOIDS,  737 
Kidney,  abscess  of,  643 
amyloid  degeneration  of,  627 
anaemia  of,  617 
angioma  of,  651 
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KiJney — 

Driglit's  disease  of,  621 

calculi  of,  645 

circinoma  of,  650 

changes  in  bloodvessels  of,  615 

changes  in  epithelial  cells  of,  609 

colloid  cysts  of,  687 

concretions  in  contracted,  638 

congestion  of,  618 

cysts  of,  650 

fatty  degeneration  of,  629 

granular,  626 

gumma  of,  647 

hemorrhage  of,  618 

histology  of,  604 

infarction  of,  619 

inflammation  of,  619 

in  phosphorous  poisoning,  629 

large  white,  621 

lesions  of  connectiTe  tissue  of,  614 

lymphadenoma  of,  648 

metastatic  abscess  of,  644 

parasites  of,  651 

sarcoma  of,  648 

suppuration  of,  642 

surgical,  643 

tuberculosis  of,  646 

vessels  in  contracted,  638 

waxy,  621 


LABIAL  cancroid,  454 
Lactation,   fatty   infiltration   of   liver, 
during,  555 
Lsennec's  theory  of  tuberculosis,  112 
Laminated  epithelium,  36 
Large  white  kidney,  621 
Laryngitis,  catarrhal,  891 
chronic,  397 

diphtheritic,  397 

erysipelatous,  398 

eedematous,  399 

of  glanders,  399 

of  typhoid  fever,.  399 

ulcerous,  400 

variolous,  398 
Larynx,  adenoma  of.  403 

carcinoma  of,  402 

epithelioma  of,  402 

fibroma  of,  401 

histology  of,  389 

inflammation  of  cartilages  of,  401 

lymphadenoma  of,  403 

papilloma  of,  402 

parasites  of,  403 

syphilis  of,  399 

tubercle  of,  402 

tumors  of,  401 
Leio-myoma,  135 

Leprosy,  cutaneous  tubercule  of,  738 
Leprous  dermatitis,  738 
Leptothrix  buccalis,  455 
Lesions  caused  by  death  of  the  elements, 
39 
by  excess  of  nutrition  of  cells,  53 


Lesions  caused — 

by  insufficient  nutrition,  41 

following  division  of  nerves,  361 

in  formation  of  cells,  53 

irritative,  of  carlilap;e,  225 

nutritive,  of  capillaries,  336 
of  cartilage,  225 
of  muscle,  270 

of  arteries,  306 

of  bone,  195 

of  cartilage,  225 

of  corrosive  irritants  in  stomach,  469 

of  myelitis,  334 

of  nutrition  of  elements  and  of  tissues, 
39 
Leucin  and  tyrosin  in  gangrene,  41 
Leucocythsemia,  142,  288 

splenic,  593 
Leucocytosis,  287 
Leueophlegmasia,  723 
Leuksemia,  288 

Leuksemic  tumors  of  liver,  561 
Lip,  epithelioma  of,  454 

hypertrophy  of,  453 
Lipoma,  description  of,  95 

development  of,  96 

erectile,  96 

fatty  degeneration  of,  96 

fibrous,  98 

gangrene  of,  96 

inflammation  of,  96 

myxomatous,  96 

of  articulations,  244 

of  bone,  214 

of  brain,  378 

of  bronchi,  407 

of  intestine,  513 

of  mouth,  453 

of  muscle,  281 

of  oesophagus,  460 

of  peritoneum,  577 

of  stomach,  472 

prognosis  of,  96 

seat  of,  95 

species  and  varieties  of,  96 
Lipomatous  carcinoma,  103 

myxoma,  90 

sarcoma,  86 
List  of  illustrations,  xxv 
Liver,  abscesses,  large,  of,  541 
metastatic,  of,  586 

acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  532 

amyloid  degeneration  of,  557 

angioma  of,  559 

atrophy  of,  from  cirrhosis,  547 

biliary  passages  in  cirrhosis,  550 

carcinoma  of,  561 

chronic  inflammation  of,  543 

circulation  of,  in  cirrhosis,  549 

cirrhosis  of,  543 

cirrhotic,  with  granular  surface,  547 
with  smooth  surface,  545 

congestion  of,  528 

cysts  of,  565 

degeneration  of,  555 
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Liver — 

embolism  of,  536 
epithelioma  of,  564 
fatty  degeneration  of,  557 
fatty  intiltration  of,  555 

during  lactation,  555 
general  cirrhosis  of,  544 
granular,  547 
gumma  of.  111,  560 
histology  of,  517 
hobnail,  547 
hydatid  of,  565 
in  cardiac  disease,  530 
inflammation  of,  532 
in  typhoid  fever,  535 
lesions  of  cellulo-vascular  system,  526 
lesions  of  vessels  of,  527 
luksemic  tumors  of,  561 
metastatic  abscesses  of,  536 
nutmeg,  530 
partial  cirrhosis  of,  543 
post-mortem  changes  of,  527 
pulsation  of,  532 
red  atrophy  of,  531 
thrombosis  of,  537 
tubercle  of,  559 
tumors  of,  559 
vegetations  on,  548 
vessels  of,  in  cirrhosis,  549 
Lobar  pneumonia,  416 
Lobular  pneumonia,  414 
Lobulated  epithelioma,  146 
of  bone,  150 
myoma,  135 
Lung,  abscess  of,  419 
aneemia  of,  408 
apoplexy  of,  408 
atrophy  of,  411 
carcinoma  of,  428 
congestion  of,  408 
emphysema  of,  412 
enchondroma  of,  428 
fibroma  of,  428 
gangrene  of,  421 
hemorrhagic  infarction  of,  410 
histology  of,  390 
hypersemia  of,  408 
inflammation  of,  414 

of  lymphatics  of,  420 
metastatic  abscess  of,  420 
oedema  of,  408 
osteoma  of,  428 
pigmentation  of,  424 
sarcoma  of,  427 
tuberculosis  of,  429 
tumors  of,  427 
Lymph   glands,   amyloid   degeneration   of, 
355 

calcification  of,  354 

carcinoma  of,  356 

caseous  degeneration  of,  354 

colloid  transformation  of,  355 

enchondroma  of,  357 

epithelioma  of,  358 

fibrous  induration  of,  353 


Lymph  glands — 

in  carcinoma,  102 
inflammation  of,  352 
pigmentation  of,  351 
scrofulous,  inflammation  of,  354 
suppuration  of,  353 
syphilis  of,  357 
tuberculosis  of,  356 
tumors  of,  355 
waxy  degeneration  of,  354 
Lymph  lacuna  of  fibrous  tissue,  23 

plastic,  252 
Lymphadenoma,  142 
changes  in,  145 
development  of,  145 
diagnosis  of,  145 
of  bone,  218 
of  intestine,  514 
of  kidney, 648 
of  larynx,  403 
of  ovary,  678 
of  pancreas,  580 
of  stomach,  472 
of  testicle,  667 
prognosis  of,  145 
seat  of,  143 
Lymphangiectasis,  346 
Lymphangiectatic  pachydermia,  723 
Lymphangioma,  141 
Lymphangitis,  345 
Lymphatic  glands,  histology  of,  348 
vessels,  dilatation  of,  346 
histology  of,  345 
in  carcinoma,  98,  347 
inflammation  of,  345 
tuberculosis  of,  346 
Lymphatics  of  lung,  inflammation  of,  420 
of  skin,  dilatation  of,  722 
in  oedema,  723 


MACRO-GLOSSIA,  453 
Malarial  fever,  spleen  in,  585 
Malpighian  glomeruli,  changes  of,  616 
Mammary  gland,  adenoma  of,  715 

atrophying  soirrhus  of,  710 

axillary  glands  in  carcinoma  of, 
712 

carcinoma  of,  710 

cysts  of,  715 

encephaloid  of,  713 

enchondroma  of,  714 

epithelioma  of,  715 

fibroma  of,  710 

histology  of,  701 

hydatid  of,  715 

hypertrophy  of,  707 

inflammation  of,  706 

melanotic  tumors  of,  190 

myxoma  of,  709 

sarcoma  of,  81,  708 

soii-rhus  of,  710 

syphilis  of,  710 

tumors  of,. 707 

villous  carcinoma  of,  713 
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Marrow  of  bone,  27 
Masses,  raelanic,  189 
Mastitis,  706 
Medullary  carcinoma,  103 

cavity  of  bone,  27 

neuroma,  137 
Melansemia,  288 

of  brain,  369 
Melanic  masses,  189 

tumors  of  lung,  427 
Melano-carcinoma,  105 
Melano- sarcoma,  86 

Melanotic  tumors  of  mammary  glaud,  190 
Melicerous  wens,  165 
Membrane  of  Schwann,  32 
Meninges,  colloid  degeneration  of,  367 

congestion  of,  364 

fibroma  of,  367 

tumors  of,  867 
Meningitis,  cerebral,  acute,  364 

cerebro-spinal,  364 

chronic,  366 

tuberculous,  365 
Meningo-encephalitis,  diffused,  376 
Metamorphoses  of  gumma.  111 
Metastasis  of  sarcomii,  88 
Metastatic  abscess  of  liver,  536 

of  lung,  420 
Metritis,  internal,  690 
Microsporon  Audouini,  746 
Microsporon  furfur,  745 
Miliary  aneurism  of  brain,  371 

interstitial  hepatitis,  545 

tubercle,  anatomy  of,  116 
cells  of,  114 
Milk,  elements  of,  705 
Milky  patches  of  pericardium,  292 
Miners,  pneumonia  of,  426 
Mixed  tumors,  170 
Modifications  of  enchondroma,  129 
Moist  gangrene,  40 
MoUuscoid  fibroma,  93 
Molluscum  sebaceum,  737 
Morbus  coxse  senilis,  234 
Mortification,  40 
Mouth,  cysts  of,  453 

epithelioma  of,  454 

fibroma  of,  453 

gangrene  of,  453 

lipoma  of,  453 

parasites  of,  455 

tubercle  of,  454 

tumors  of,  453 
Mucin,  44 
Mucoid  fibroma,  93 
Mucous  and  colloid  infiltrations,  44 

bursa,  248 

cartilage,  26 

cysts,  168 

of  uterus,  693 

exudations,  04 

metamorphosis  of  myoma,  136 

papilloma,  159 

patches  of  mouth,  451 

polypi  of  nasal  fossse,  395 


Mucous  polypi — 

of  uterus,  691 

tissue,  23 
Multilocular  cysts,  1 69 
of  ovary,  680 

hydatid  tumor,  193 
Multinucleated  cells,  21 
Muscle,  angioma  of,  282 

atrophy  of,  270 

carcinoma  of,  281 

chronic  inflammation  of,  279 

cloudy  swelling  of,  271 

cysticercus  of,  282 

embolic  infarction  of,  277 

enchondroma  of,  281 

epithelioma  of,  281 

fatty  degeneration  of,  272 

fibres  in  frog,  destruction  of,  39 

fibroma  of,  281 

gumma  of,  281 

hemorrhage  of,  276 

histology  of,  269 

hydatid  of,  282 

hypertrophy  of,  271 

inflammation  of,  278 

lipoma  of,  281 

lobulated  epithelioma  of,  150 

myxoma  of,  281 

nutritive  lesions  of,  270 

osteoma  of,  281 

parasites  of,  282 

pigmentary  degeneration  of,  274 

rupture  of,  280 

sarcoma  of,  280 

suppuration  of,  279 

trichnise  of,  282 

tumors  of,  280 

vitreous  degeneration  of,  274 

waxy  degeneration  of,  43,  274 
Muscular  fasciculi  of  heart,  30 

fibres,  striated,  31 

hypertrophy  of  stomach,  477 

tissue,  30 

tumors  of,  134 
Myelin,  32 

Myelinic  neuroma,  138 
Myelitis,  383 

interstitial,  384 

lesions  in,  384 

suppurative,  383 
Myeloid  sarcoma,  81 
Myocarditis,  296 
Myocardium,  292 

tumors  of,  298 
Myo-fibroma  of  stomach,  473 
Myoma,  134 

anatomical  diagnosis  of,  136 

calcareous  infiltration  of,  135 

development  of,  136 

fatty  infiltration  of,  136 

lobulated,  135 

mucous  metamorphosis  of,  136 

of  prostate,  671 

of  uterus,  699 

prognosis  of,  136 
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Mj'oma — 

seat  of,  136 

strio-oellulare,  134 

varieties  of,  135 

TPitli  smooth  fibres,  135 
Myositis,  278 
Myxoid  epithelioma  of  ovary,  680 

of  testicle,  665 
Myxoma,  anatomical  diagnosis  of,  91 

cystic,  90 

definition  of,  89 

description  of,  89 

hemorrhagic,  90 

lipomatous,  90 

of  mammary  gland,  709 

of  muscle,  281 

papillary,  91 

polypoid,  91 

prognosis  of,  91 

seat  of,  91 
Myxomatous  lipoma,  96 

tumors  of  bone,  214 
Myxo-sarcoma,  86 


Vr^EVUS,  139 

ll     Nasal  fossse,  epithelioma  of,  396 

fibrous  polypi  of,  396 

histology  of,  389 

papilloma  of,  396 

tumors  of,  396 
hemorrhage,  394 
mucous   membrane,   inflammation 

394 
mucous  polypi,  395 
Necrobiosis,  40 
Necrosis  of  bone,  204 

phosphorus,  of  bone,  206 
syphilitic,  of  bone,  206 
Nephritis,  albuminous,  619 
catarrhal,  620 
croupous,  623 
diffused,  621 
interstitial,  631 

albuminoid,  631 

non-albuminous,  641 
parasitic,  644 
parenchymatous,  621 
partial,  interstitial,  641 
scarlatinous,  623 
superficial,  620 
suppurative,  642 
Nerve,  axis  cylinder  of,  33 
carcinoma  of,  363 
cells,  31 

in  spinal  sclerosis,  387 

longevity  of,  39 
congestion  of,  360 
epithelioma  of,  363 
fibres,  development  of,  33 

varieties  of,  32 
hemorrhage  of,  360 
infiammation  of,  360 
lesions  following  division  of,  361 
tissue,  31 


of. 


Nerve  tissue — 

histology  of,  359 
tumors  of,  137 

tumors  of,  362 
Nervous  system,  central,  364 
Neurilemma,  32 
Neuritis,  360 
Neuroma,  137 

amyelinic,  138 

anatomical  diagnosis  of,  138 

fasciculated,  137 

ganglionic,  137 

medullary,  137 

myelinic,  138 

of  brain,  380 

painful,  137 

plexiform  cylindrical,  137 

prognosis  of,  138 

seat  of,  138 
New  formations,  inflammatory,  66 
Nodular  rheumatism,  234 
Noma,  453. 

Non-albuminous  nephritis,  641. 
Non-laminated  epithelium,  36 
Normal  histology,  17 
Normal  tissues,  22 
Norris,  W.  F.,  63 
Nucleolus  of  cells,  19 
Nucleus  of  cells,  19 
Nutmeg  liver,  530 
Nutrition,  excess  of,  53 

lesions  of,  39 
Nutritive  alterations  of  angioma,  140 

modifications  of  tubercle,  121 


OBLITERATION  of  arteries  by  endarte- 
ritis, 326 
spontaneous,  325 
Odontoma,  134 
(Edemn,  lymphatic,  of  skin,  723 

of  adipose  tissue,  251 

of  brain,  368 

of  connective  tissue,  250 

of  glottis,  399 

of  lung,  408 

of  skin,  721 

theory  of,  251 
CEdematous  laryngitis,  399 
CEsophagitis,  459 
CEsophagus,  cysts  of,  460 

epithelioma  of,  460 

fibro-myoma  of,  460 

histology  of,  456 

lipoma  of,  460 

stricture  of,  459 

tumors  of,  460 
Oidium  albicans,  455 
Orchitis,  659 

chronic,  660 

syphilitic,  661 
Organic  muscle,  elements  of,  30 
Organs  and  tissues,  diseases  of,  195 
Osseous  tissue,  26 

development  of,  27 
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Osseous  tissue- 
inflammation  of,  59 
tumors  of,  132 
trabeculse,  formation  of,  199 
tumors,  212 
Ossification  from  cartilage,  28 

from  fibrous  tissue,  29 

from  periosteum,  29 

of  bronchi,  407 

of  cartilages,  133 
Ossiform  tissue,  28 
Ossifying  enchondroma,  128 

sarcoma,  83 
Osteitis,  197 

condensing,  202 

epiphyseal,  203 

formative,  202 

rarefying,  200 

simple,  200 

suppurative,  diffused,  203 
Osteoid  enchondroma,  131 

tumors,  131 
Osteoma,  132 

compact,  132 

development  of,  132 

eburnated,  132 

of  bone,  218 

of  lung,  428 

of  muscle,  281 

seat  of,  132 

spongy,  132 

varieties  of,  132 
Osteomalacia,  219 

fractures  in,  220 

senile,  220 
Osteo-myelitis,  203 
Osteophytes,  202 
Osteoporosis,  fatty,  220 

senile,  220 
Ovarian  cysts,  679 
Ovaritis,  677 
Ovary,  carcinoma  of,  678 

dermoid  cysts  of,  682 

enchondroma  of,  678 

epithelioma  of,  679 

fibro-myoma  of,  678 

gelatinous  cysts  of,  680 

gumma  of,  678 

hemorrhage  of,  676 

histology  of,  673 

hypersemia  of,  676 

inflammation  of,  677 

lymphadenoma  of,  678 

multilocular  cysts  of,  680 

myxoid-epithelioma  of,  680 

proliferous  cysts  of,  680 

sarcoma  of,  678 

tubercle  of,  078 

tumors  of,  678 

unilocular  cysts  of,  680 
Oviducts,  histology  of,  683 
Ovisacs,  676 
Ovula  Nabothi,  684 
Ovule,  Balbiani's  investigations  of,  19 

segmentation  of,  18 
OzEena,  394 


PACCHIONIAN  BODIES,  367 
Pachydermia,  lymphangieotatic,  723 
Pachymeningitis,  367 
Pacinian  corpuscle,  720 
Painful  neuroma,  137 
Pancreas,  abscess  of,  579 

amyloid  degeneration  of,  580 

atrophy  of,  580 

calculus  of,  582 

carcinoma  of,  581 

cysts  of,  581 

fatty  degeneration  of,  579 

fatty  infiltration  of,  579 

gumma  of,  580 

histology  of,  578 

induration  of,  579 

inflammation  of,  578 

lymphoma,  580 

tuberculosis  of,  580 

tumors  of,  580 
Papillas  of  derm,  718 
Papillary  myxoma,  91 

sarcoma,  87 
Papilloma,  157 

corneous,  158 

diagnosis  of,  160 

diffused,  of  skin,  728 

mucous,  159 

of  bladder,  655 

of  brain,  378 

of  larynx,  402 

of  nasal  fossaa,  396 

of  stomach,  468 

pi-ognosis  of,  160 

seat  of,  160 

varieties  of,  158 
Papule  of  skin,  730 
Parasite  of  alopecia  circumscripta,  746 

of  ptyriasis  capitis  simplex,  747 
versicolor,  745 
Parasites,  animal,  of  skin,  741 

cutaneous,  741 

of  blood,  289 

of  kidney,  651 

of  larynx,  403 

of  mouth,  455 

of  muscle,  282 

of  spleen,  595 

vegetable,  examination  of,  748 
of  skin,  743 
Parasitic  affections  of  skin,  741 

nephritis,  644 
Parenchymatous  exostosis,  133 

hepatitis,  532 

nephritis,  621 
Pathological  pigmentation,  50 
Pavement-celled  epithelioma,  146 
Pearly  bodies,  147 
Pemphigus  of  stomach,  468 
Pepper,  Wm.,  450 
Perforating  ulcer  of  foot,  739 
Perforation  of  trachea,  403 
Periarteritis,  acute,  309 

chronic,  313 
Pericarditis,  290 

hemorrhagic,  291 
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Pericarditis — 

purulent,  291 

tuberculous,  291 
Pericardium,  290 

adhesions  of,  291 

calcareous  infiltration  of,  291 

carcinoma  of,  292 

dropsy  of,  290 

ecchymoses  of,  290 

gases  in,  290 

hemorrhages  of,  290 

inflammation  of,  290 

milky  patches  of,  292 

pneumatosis  of,  290 
Perichondritis  of  larynx,  401 
Periosteum,  structure  of,  27 
Periostitis,  phlegmonous,  203 
Peripheral  callus,  212 
Perisplenitis,  588 
Peritoneum,  carcinoma  of,  576 

hydatid  of,  577 

lipoma  of,  577 

tubercles  of,  574 
Peritonitis,  571 

carcinomatous,  576 

chronic,  573 

hemorrhagic,  574 

tuberculous,  574 
Perityphlitis,  488 
Peri-uterine  hsematocele,  688 
Peyer's  patches  in  typhoid  fever,  501 
Phagedenic  ulcer  of  uterus,  693 
Pharyngitis,  457 

diphtheritic.  457 

granular,  458 

of  scarlatina,  457 

of  typhoid  fever,  457 
Pharynx,  histology  of,  456 

syphilis  of,  458 

tumors  of,  460 
Phlebitis,  839 
Phleboliths,  52,  342 
Phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  723 
Phlegmon,  acute,  253 

chronic,  diagnosis  from  sarcoma,  257 
of  connective  tissue,  256 

of  skin,  727 
Phlegmonous  gastritis,  468 

periostitis,  203 
Phthisis,  483 

albuminuria  of,  624 
Phosphorus  necrosis  of  bone,  206 

poisoning,  kidney  in,  629 
Physiological  pigmentation,  50 
Pigment  of  Hood,  288 
Pigmentary  degeneration  of  muscle,  274 

infiltration  of  pus  corpuscles,  68 
Pigmentation  of  elements  and  tissues,  49 

of  gum,  450 

of  lung,  424 

of  lymph  glands,  351 

of  serous  membranes,  258 

of  spleen,  588 
Pilaris  ichthyosis,  740 
Pityriasis  capitis  simplex,  parasite  of,  747 


Pityriasis — ■ 

ichthyosis,  740 

versicolor,  parasite  of,  745 
Pleura,  carcinoma  of,  445 

congestion  of,  438 

fibroma  of,  445 

inflammation  of,  440 

tumors  of,  445 
Pleurisy,  chronic,  444 

fibrinous,  440 

hemorrhagic,  443 

idiopathic,  141 

purulent,  443 
Pleuritis,  440 

Plexiform  cylindrical  neuroma,  137 
Pneumatosis  of  pericardium,  290 
Pneumonia,  414 

caseous,  433 

catarrhal,  414 

colloid,  436 

croupous,  416 

fibrinous,  416 

interstitial,  423 
syphilitic,  108 

lobar,  416 

lobular,  414 

of  miners,  426 

syphilitic,  425 

tuberculous,  433 
catarrhal,  433 
croupous,  437 
interstitial,  437 
Polypoid  myxoma,  91 
Polypus  of  intestine,  514 

of  nasal  fossEe,  395 

of  stomach,  468 
Portal  vein,  suppurative  inflammation   of, 

537 
Posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  385 
Post-mortem  changes  of  intestine,  483 
of  liver,  527 
of  stomach,  465 
Preface,  authors',  v 

translators',  iii 
Proctitis,  488 
Prognosis  of  adenoma,  164 

of  anginoma,  141 

of  carcinoma,  106 

of  enchondroma,  131 

of  fibroma,  95 

of  gumma,  112 

of  lipoma,  96 

of  lobulated  epitljelioma,  151 

of  lymphadenoma,  145 

of  myoma,  136 

of  myxoma,  91 

of  neuroma,  138 

of  papilloma,  160 

of  sarcoma,  88 

of  tubercle,  125 

of  tubulated  epithelioma,  154 
Proliferating  rheumatism,  234 
Proliferous  cysts,  169 
Prostate,  abscess  of,  670 

adeno-myoma  of,  671 
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Prostate — 

carcinoma  of,  672 

concretions  of,  671 

histology  of,  670 

hypertrophy  of,  671 

iuflammalion  of,  670 

myoma  of,  671 

tubercle  of,  072 

tumors  of,  671 
Protoplasm  of  cells,  18 
Provisional  callus,  210 
Psammoma,  85 
Pseudo-membranous  dermatitis,  728 

dysmenorrhoea,  685 

exudations,  65 

pyelitis,  645 
Psoriasis,  buccal,  451 
Pulmonary  ansemia,  408 

apoplexy,  408 

gangrene,  421 
Pulsation  of  liver,  532 
Pultaceous  encephaloid,  103 
Purpura  urticans,  721 
Purulent  arthritis,  231 

hepatitis,  536 

inflammation  of  connective  tissue,  253 
of  serous  membranes,  263 

pericarditis,  291 

pleurisy,  443 

pyelitis,  645 
Pus  corpuscles,  66 

calcareous  transformation  of,  68 
caseous  transformation  of,  68 
fatty  degeneration  of,  68 
pigmentary  infiltration  of,  68 

serous  acid  transformation  of,  68 
Pustule  of  skin,  732 
Putrefaction,  40 
Pyelitis,  calculous,  645 

pseudo-membranous,  645 

purulent,  645 
Pyelo-nephritis,  645 
Pylephlebitis,  suppurative,  538 
Pyo-pneumothorax,  444 


RACHITIS,  220 
Ranula,  168,  453 
Rarefying  osteitis,  200 
Rectal  fistula,  507 
Rectum,  carcinoma  of,  515 

inflammation  of,  488 
Ked  atrophy  of  liver^  531 

blood  disks,  284 

softening  of  brain,  375 
Remak,  fibres  of,  33 

origin  of  cells,  18 
Resection  of  nerves,  union  of,  361 
Respiratory  apparatus,  histology  of,  389 
Reticular  cartilage,  26 
Reticulated  tissue,  24 
Reticulum  of  blood  corpuscles,  20,  285 
Ketro-pharyngeal  abscess,  458 
Rhabdo-myoma,  134 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  228 


Rheumatism,  cerebral,  364 

formative,  234 

nodular,  234 

proliferating,  234 
Round-celled  sarcoma,  79 
Rupture  of  heart,  295 

of  muscle,  280 

of  spleen,  691 

SAGO  SPLEEN,  591 
Salivary  glands,  447 
Salpingitis,  catarrhal,  687 
Sarcode,  18 

Sarcodio  movements,  18 
Sarcolemma,  31 

multiplication  of  cells  of,  278 
Sarcoma,  76 

alveolar,  84 

angiolithic,  85 

carcinomatodes,  84 

cells  in,  77 

development  of,  87 

diagnosis,  from  chronic  phlegmon,  257 

encephaloid,  79 
of  bone,  213 

extension  of,  87 

fasciculated,  80 

fascicular,  of  bone,  213 

general  description  of,  77 

generalization  of,  87 

lipomatous,  86 

melanotic,  86 

metastasis  of,  88 

myeloid,  81 

of  bone,  214 

myxomatous,  86 

of  kidney,  648 

of  lung,  427 

of  lymph  glands,  355 

of  mammary  gland,  81,  708 

of  muscle,  280 

of  ovary,  678 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  601 

of  testicle,  664 

ossifying,  83 

of  bone,  214 

papillary,  87 

prognosis  of,  88 

round-celled,  79 
of  bone,  213 

species  and  varieties  of,  78 

spindle-celled,  80 
of  bone,  213 

synonyms  of,  76 
Sarcoptes  hominis,  741 
Scarlatina,  nephritis  of,  623 

pharyngitis  of,  457 
Schmidt,  theory  of  formation  of  fibrin,  286 
Schneiderian  membrane,  389 
Sohvpann,  formation  of  cells,  17 

membrane  of,  32 
Scirrhus,  103 

atrophic,  103 

of  mammary  gland,  710 
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Scleroderma,  730 
Sclerosis  of  bone,  202 
of  brain,  377 

of  lateral  spinal  columns,  387 
of  posterior  spinal  columns,  385 
of  spinal  cord,  384 

nerve  cells  in,  387 
Scorbutic  stomatitis,  451 
Scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  114,  125 
Scrofulous  arthritis,  238 
Sebaceous  cysts,  165 

gland,  inflammation  of,  735 

lobulated  epithelioma  of,  150 
Segmentation  of  ovule,  18 
Senile  gangrene,  41 

osteomalacia,  220 
Sequestrum  of  bone,  205 

of  cai-ies,  208 
Serous  acid  transformation  of  pus,  68 
and  albuminous  infiltrations,  42 
cavities,  histology  of,  247 

stomata  of,  248 
cysts,  167 
exudation,  64 

membranes,  carapaces  of,  265. 
carcinoma  of,  267 
endothelium  of,  38 
epithelioma  of,  268 
exudation  of,  in  inflammation,  259 
fibrinous  exudation  of,  200 
hemorrhage  of,  258  •< 

hemorrhagic  inflammation  of,  262 
hyperplastic  inflammation  of,  265 
inflammation  of,  259 
pigmentation  of,  258 
purulent  inflammation  of,  263 
tubercles  of,  266 
tumors  of,  265 
Shakespeare,  origin  of  white  cells  in  blood 
of  inflammation,  58 
reparatory   inflammation    in    arteries 
321 
Sharpey's  fibres,  30 
Siderosis,  426 
Simple  angioma,  139 
SUin,  abnormal  colorations  of,  740 
animal  parasites  of,  741 
blister  of,  731 
bulla  of,  73 1 

chronic  diffused  inflammation,  728 
circumscribed  inflammation  of,  ISO 
congestive  inflammation  of,  724 
degenerative  inflammation  of,  737 
diffused  inflammation  of,  724 
papilloma  of,  728 
phlegmon  of,  727 
dilatation  of  lymphatics,  722 
dystrophies  of,  739 
exudative  inflammation  of,  727 
glands  of,  720 
hsematocele  of,  724 
hemorrhage  of,  724 
histology  of,  716 

hyperplastic  inflammation  of,  736 
lymphatic  oedema  of,  723 
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nerves  of,  718 

oedema  of,  721 

papilloe  of,  718 

papule  of,  730 

parasitic  affections  of,  741 

peri-glandular  inflammation  of,  735 

phlegmon  of,  727 

pustule  of,  732 

serous  infiltration  of,  721 

specific  ulcers  of,  737 

tubercule  of,  734 

tuberculous  ulcers  of,  737 

vegetable  parasites  of,  743 

vesicle  of,  732 
Softening  of  bone,  219 

of  spinal  cord,  380 
Spermatic  hydrocele,  662 
Spermatozoids,  658 
Spinal  cord,  congestion  of,  380 
hemorrhage  of,  380 
in  tetanus,  388 
inflammation  of,  383 
sclerosis  of,  384 
secondary  degeneration  of,  381 
softening  of,  380 
tumors  of,  388 
Spindle-celled  sarcoma,  80 
Spleen,  abscess  of,  589 

amyloid  degeneration  of,  591 

atrophy  of,  584 

carcinoma  of,  594 

cysts  of,  595 

gumma  of,  594 

histology  of,  583 

hypersemia  of,  585 

infarction  of,  589 

inflammation  of,  587 

of  heart  disease,  586 

of  infectious  fevers,  585 

of  intermittent  fever,  585 

of  typhoid  fever,  585 

parasites  of,  595 

pigmentation  of,  588 

rupture  of,  591 

tubercle  of,  594 

tumors  of,  593 
Splenic  leucocythEemia,  593 
Splenitis,  interstitial,  587 

suppurative,  589 
Spongy  osteoma,  132 
Steatoma,  91,  95 
Steatoniatous  wens,  165 
Stomach,  angemia  of,  464 

calcification  of,  472 

carcinoma  of,  475 

catarrh  of,  465 

congestion  of,  464 

cysts  of,  467 

ecchymoses  of,  464 

encephaloid  of,  476 

epithelioma  of,  476 

histology  of,  461 

hypertrophy   of    muscular    tissue    of, 
477 
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Stomach — 

inflammation    of    mucous    membrane, 

465 
lesions  of  corrosive  irritants  in,  469 
glands  of,  465 
of  vessels  of,  465 
lipoma  of,  472 
lymphadenoma  of,  472 
inyo-fibroma  of,  473 
papilloma  of,  468 
pemphigus  of,  468 
polypus  of,  468 
post-mortem  change  of,  465 
scirrhus  of,  476  ^ 

syphilis  of,  473 
tubercles  of,  472 
tumors  of,  472 
ulcer  of,  469 
Stomata  of  serous  cavities,  248 
Stomatitis,  448 

diphtheritic,  452 
of  typhoid  fever,  449 
scorbutic,  451 
ulcerative,  452 
Stools  of  cholera,  499 
Strangulated  hernia,  506 
Striated  muscular  fibres,  31 
St.ricture  of  urethra,  654 
Stroma  of  carcinoma,  98 
Structure  of  cells,  17 
Subcutaneous  tissue,  inflammation  of,  60 
Subungual  exostosis,  83 
Sudamina,  735 
Suppuration,  66 

of  connective  tissue,  253 
of  kidney,  642 
of  lymph  glands,  353 
of  muscle,  279 
Suppurative  dermatitis,  727 
myelitis,  383 
nephritis,  642 
osteitis,  diffused,  203 
Supi'a  renal  capsule,  amyloid  degeneration 
of,  600 
carcinoma  of,  601 
caseous  degeneration  of,  602 
congestion  of,  600 
epithelioma  of,  601 
gumma  of,  601 
hemorrhage  of,  600 
histology  of,  599 
inflammation  of,  601 

chronic,  602 
sarcoma  of,  601 
thrombosis  of,  600 
tuberculosis  of,  602 
tumors  of,  601 
Surgical  kidney,  643 
Synovia  in  acute  arthritis,  228 
Synovial  membrane,  histology  of,  227 
in  acute  arthritis,  229 
tubercles  of,  244 
Syphilis  of  brain,  378 
of  larynx,  399 
of  lymph  gland,  357 


Syphilis — 

of  mammary  gland,  710 

of  pharynx,  458 

of  stomach,  478 

of  uterus,  694 

periods  of,  107 
Syphilitic  hepatitis,  interstitial,  111 

lesions  of  arteries,  331 

of  buccal  mucous  membrane,  451 

necrosis  of  bone,  206 

orchitis,  661 

papule  of  skin,  736 

pneumonia,  108,  425 

tubercule  of  skin,  736 

tumors  of  intestine,  512 

ulcers  of  intestine,  512 
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Taenia  echinococcus,  192 

solium,  191 
Telangiectases,  139 
Teratoma,  171 
Testicle,  carcinoma  of,  668 

cysts  of,  669 

enchondroma  of,  663 

fibroma  of,  664 

gumma  of,  667 

histology  of,  657 

inflammation  of,  059 

lymphadenoma  of,  667 

myxoid  epithelioma  of,  665 

sarcoma  of,  664 

syphilitic  inflammation  of,  661 

tubercles  of,  665 

tumors  of,  663 
Tetanus,  spinal  cord  in,  388 
Theory  of  cells,  17 

of  formation  of  Dus,  67 
Thrombosis,  826 

of  brain,  874 

of  liver,  537 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  600 

venous,  340 
Thrush,  455 

Thyroid  gland,  carcinoma  of,  597 
epithelioma  of,  598 
histology  of,  696 
hypertrophy  of,  596 
tubercle  of,  597 
Tinea  carcinata,  744 

favosa,  743 

sycosa,  744 

tonsurans,  744 
Tissue,  adipose,  24 

cartilaginous,  25 

connective,  23 

elastic,  25 

epithelial,  34 

fibrous,  structure  of,  23 

granulation,  69 

mucous,  23 

muscular,  30 

nerve,  31 
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Tissue — 

normal,  22 

osseous,  26 

ossiform,  28 

pigmentation  of,  49 

reticulated,  24 
Tongue,  epithelioma  of,  454 

hypertrophy  of,  453 

papillae  of,  447 
Tonsillitis,  452 
Tophus,  242 
Trachea,  carcinoma  of,  403 

histology  of,  390 

perforation  of,  403 

ulcers  of,  403 
Tracheitis,  403 
Translators'  preface,  iii 
Traumatic  arthritis,  228 

congestion  of  liver,  532 
Trichina  spiralis  in  muscle,  282 
Tricophyton  tonsurans,  744 
Trophic  cutaneous  disturbances,  739 
Tubercle,  anatomical  diagnosis  of,  125 

caseous  degeneration  of,  121 

development  of,  122 

elements  of,  114 

Intestinal  ulcers  of,  510 

miliary,  anatomy  of,  116 

nutritive  modifications  of,  121 

of  bladder,  654 

of  bone,  215 

of  brain,  378 

of  bronchi,  407 

of  Fallopian  tube,  688 

of  intestine,  508 

of  kidney,  546 

of  larynx,  402 

of  liver,  559 

of  lung,  429 

of  lymph  glands,  356 

of  lymphatic  vessels,  346 

of  mouth,  454 

of  ovary,  678 

of  pancreas,  580 

of  peritoneum,  574 

of  prostate,  672 

of  serous  membranes,  266 

of  spleen,  594 

of  stomach,  472 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  602 

of  synovial  membrane,  244 

of  testicle,  665 

of  thyroid  gland,  597 

of  urethra,  654 

of  uterus,  693 

prognosis  of,  125 

seat  of,  124 

varieties  of,  121 
Tubercule,  cutaneous,  of  leprosy,  738 

of  skin,  734 

syphilitic,  of  skin,  736 
Tuberculosis,  112 
Tuberculous  catarrhal  pneumonia,  433 

croupous  pneumonia,  435 

interstitial  pneumonia,  437 


Tuberculous — 

meningitis,  365 

pericarditis,  291 

peritonitis,  574 

pneumonia,  433 
Tubular  adenoma  with  cylindrical  cells,  1 62 

glands,  88 
Tubulated  epithelioma,  152 
Tumors,  appendix  to,  189 

classification  and  description  of,  75, 172 

definition  of,  74 

dermoid,  91 

fatty,  95 

fibrous,  91 

formed  of  bloodvessels,  189 
of  embryonal  tissue,  76 
of  muscular  tissue,  134 
of  nerve  tissue,  137 
of  osseous  tissue,  132 

melanic,  of  lung,  427 

mixed,  170 

of  arteries,  332 

of  articulations,  244 

of  bone,  212 

of  brain,  878 

of  bronchi,  407 

of  buccal  cavity,  453 

of  cartilaginous-tissue  type,  126 

of  connective  tissue,  257 

of  connective-tissue  type,  89 

of  epithelial-tissue  type,  145 

of  Fallopian  tube,  688 

of  gall- bladder,  569 

of  heart,  298 

of  larynx,  401 

of  liver,  559 

of  lung,  427 

of  lymph  glands,  355 

of  lymphatic  system  type,  141 

of  mammary  gland,  707 

of  meninges,  367 

of  muscle,  280 

of  nasal  fossse,  395 

of  nerves,  362 

of  oesophagus,  460 

of  ovary,  678 

of  pancreas,  580 

of  pharynx,  460 

of  pleura,  445 

of  prostate,  672 

of  serous  membranes,  265 

of  spinal  cord,  388 

of  spleen,  593 

of  stomach,  472 

of  supra-renal  capsule,  601 

of  testicle,  663 

of  uterus,  693 

of  veins,  344 

osseous,  212 

osteoid,  131 
Tunica  vaginalis,  inflammation  of,  661 
Typhlitis,  488 

Typhoid  fever,  intestinal  lesions  of,  501 
laryngitis  of,  399 
liver  in,  535 
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Typhoid  fever — 

pharyngitis  of,  457 
spleen  in,  585 
stomatitis  of,  449 


ULCER  of  duodenum,  471 
Ulcer  of  stomach,  469 
Ulcer  of  trachea,  403 

perforating,  of  foot,  739 

skinning  of,  72 

specific,  of  skin,  737 

tuberculous,  of  skin,  737 
Ulcerating  cystitis,  654 
Ulceration  of  bronchi,  407 

of  carcinoma,  106 

of  intestine,  ursemic,  501 
Ulcerative  stomatitis,  452 
Ulcerous  laryngitis,  400 
Umbilical  cord,  structure  of,  23 
Ursemic  ulcerations  of  intestine,  501 
Urate  of  soda  in  gouty  arthritis,  241 
Urates,  infiltration  of,  52 
Ureter,  histology  of,  652 
Urethra,  abscess  of,  654 

histology  of,  652 

stricture  of,  654 

tuberculosis  of,  654 
Urethritis,  654 
Urine,  casts  in,  611 
Urticaria,  721 
Uterus,  carcinoma  of,  694 

casts  of,  C85 

catarrhal  inflammation  of,  C90 

changes  during  gestation,  686 

congestion  of,  689 

epithelioma  of,  696 

fibroid  polypi  of,  693 

hemorrhage  of,  689 

histology  of,  683 

hypertrophy  of,  697 

mucous  cysts  of,  693 
polypi  of,  691 

myoma  of,  699 

phagedenic  ulcer  of,  693 

puerperal  inflammation  of,  692 

syphilis  of,  094 

tubercle  of,  693 

tumors  of,  693 


YARICOSE  veins,  342 
Varicose  veins  of  bladder,  652 
Variolous  laryngitis,  328 
Vascular  system,  endothelium  of,  37 

tissues,  inflammation  of,  59 

tumors  of  intestine,  513 
Vegetable  parasites,  examination  of,  748 

of  skin,  743 
Vegetations  on  heart,  300,  303 

on  liver,  548 
Veins,  calcareous  infiltration  of,  342 

histology  of,  338 

inflammation  of,  339 

tumors  of,  344 

varicose,  342 
Venous  thrombosis,  340 
Vermiform  appendix,  inflammation  of,  488 
Vesical  fungus,  655 
Vesicle  of  skin,  732 

Vessels,  new  formation  of,  in  inflammation, 
68 

of  contracted  kidney,  638 

of  granulation  tissue,  69 

of  liver  in  cirrhosis,  549 
lesions  of,  527 

of  stomach,  lesions  of,  465 
Villous  carcinoma,  106 

of  mammary  gland,  713 
Vitreous  degeneration  of  muscle,  45,  274 

humor,  structure  of,  23 
Voluntary  muscular  fibres,  31 


WAGNER,  fibrous  degeneration  of  cells, 
46,  65 
Warts,  158 
Waxy  degeneration  of  muscle,  43,  45 

kidney,  622 
Wens,  165 

White  blood-corpuscles,  19,  286 
emigration  of,  62 
reticulum  of,  20,  285 
swelling,  238 
Woodward,  J.  J.,  theory  of  tuberculosis,  119 
Wounds,  cicatrization  of,  .71 


yENKER,  waxy  degeneration  of,  43 
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The  best  medical  journal  on  the  continent  — Bos- 
ton Med  and  Surg.  Journal,  April  17,  1879. 

The  present  number  of  the  American  Journal  is  an 
exceedingly  good  one,  and  gives  every  promise  of 
maittcainiug  the  well  earned  reputation  of  the  review 
Our  venerable  contemporary  has  our  best  wishes, 
and  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  it  may  con- 
■tinue  its  work  with  as  much  vigor  and  excellence  for 
the  next  fifty  years  as  it  has  exhibited  in  the  past. 
London  Lancet,  Nov.  24,  1S77. 

And  that  it  was  specifically  included  in  the  award  of  a  medal  of  merit  to  the  Publisher 
in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences"  has 
ii€ver  been  raised  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  Five  Dollars  per  annum  ;  and 
when  paid  for  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addition  the  "Medical News  and 
Abstract,"  making  in  all  nearly  2000  large  octavo  pages  per  annum,  free  of  postage. 

II. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  ABSTRACT. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  the  "  Mfdioal  News"  was  commenced  as  a  monthly  to 
convey  to  the  subscribers  of  the  "American  Journal"  the  clinical  instruction  and 

»  CommuEications  are  invited  from  gentlemen  in  all  pans  of  the  coantry.  Elaborate  articles  inserted 
,by  the  Editor  are  paid  for  by  the  Publisher. 


The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal 
issued  its  first  number  in  1820,  and,  after  a  brilliant 
career,  was  succeeded  in  1327  by  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  a  periodical  of 
world-wide  reputation  ;  the  ablest  and  one  of  the 
oldest  periodicals  in  the  world- — a  journal  which  has 
an  unsullied  record. —  Gross's  History  of  American 
Med,  Literature,  1876. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading 
American  medical  journal,  and,  in  our  opinion.  Is 
second  to  none  in  the  language. —  Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1S77. 

This  is  the  medical  j  ournal  of  our  country  to  which 
the  American  physician  abroad  will  point  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  as  reflecting  the  state  of  medical 
culture  in  his  country.  For  a  great  many  years  it 
ha^  been  the  medium  through  which  our  ablest  writ- 
ers have  made  known  their  discoveries  and  observa- 
tions —Addressof  L.  P.  Yandell,  M.B.,  be/ore  Inter- 
national Med.  Congress,  Sept.  1876. 
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current  information  which  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  Quarterly.  It  con- 
sifted  of  sixteen  pages  of  such  matter,  together  with  sixteen  more  known  as  the 
Library  Department  and  devottd  to  the  publishing  of  books.  With  the  increused 
progress  of  scieuce,  however,  this  was  found  insufficient  and  some  years  since  an- 
other periodical,  known  as  the  "MosThLy  Abstract,"  was  started,  and  was  fur- 
n'shed'at  a  moderate  price  to  subscribers  to  the  "Amesican  Journal."  These 
two  monthlies  will  hereafter  be  consolidatfd,  under  the  title  of  "The  Medical 
News  and  Abstract,"  and  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  in  connection  with  the 
"American  Journal." 

The  "News  and  Abstract"  will  consist  of  64  pages  monthly,  in  a  neat  cover. 
It  will  contain  a  Clinical  Department  in  which  will  be  continued  the  series  of 
Original  American  Clinical  Lectures,  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  reputation 
throughout  the  United  States,  together  wi'h  a  choice  selection  of  foreign  Lectures 
and  Hospi'^al  N-otes  and  Gleanings.  Then  will  follow  the  Monthly  Abstract,  sys- 
tematically arranged  and  classified,  and  presenting  five  or  six  hundred  articles  yearly ; 
and  each  number  will  conclude  with  a  News  Department,  giving  current  profes- 
sional intelligence,  domestic  and  foreign,  the  whole  fully  indexed  at  the  close  of 
each  volume,  rendering  it  of  permanent  valae  for  refeience. 

As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  to  the  "News  and  Abstract"  will  be 
Two  Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum,  invariably  in  advance,  at  which  rate  it  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  medical  peril  dicals  in  the  country.  But  it  will  also  be  fur- 
nished, free  of  all  charge,  in  commutation  with  the  "American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciinces,"  to  all  who  remit  Five  Dollars  in  advance,  hus  giving  to  the 
subscriber,  for  that  very  moderate  sum,  a  complete  record  of  medical  progress 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  compass  of  about  two  thousand  large  octavo  pages. 

In  this  efifort  to  furnish  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  at  a  price  so 
unprecedentedly  low,  and  thus  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the 
profession,  the  publisher  confid-nily  anticipates  the  friendly  aid  of  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  medical  literature.  He  trusts,  especially,  that 
the  subscribers  to  the  "American  Medical  Journal"  will  call  the  attention  of  their 
acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  ofl'ered,  and  that  he  will  be  sustained  in  the 
endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature  on  a  footing  of 
cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

PEEMIUM  POE  OBTAINING  NEW  SUBSCEIBEES  TO  THE  "JOUENAL," 
Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  1880,  one  of 
which  at  least  must  be  for  a  new  subscriber,  will  receive  as  a  premium,  free  by  mail,  a 
copy  of  any  one  of  the  following  recent  works  : 

"Barnes's  Manual  op  Midwipert"  (see  p.  24), 

"TiiBURY  Fox's  Epitome  of  Diseases  of  the  Sk  n,"  new  edition,  just  ready, 
(see  p.  18). 

"  Fotheegill's  Antagonism  of  Medicines"  (see  p.  Ifi), 

"  Holden's  Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical"  (see  p.  6), 

"  Browne  on  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope"  (seep.  29), 

"Flint'sEssays  on  Conservative  Medicine"  (see  p.  15), 

"Sturges's  Clinical  Medicine"  (see  p.  14), 

"Swayne's  Obstetric  Aphorisms,"  new  edition  (see  p.  21), 

"Tanner's  Clinical  Manual"  (see   p.  5), 

"West  on  Nervous  Disorders  or  Children"  (see  p.  20). 

*  *  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  doi 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  1880. 

I^  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawa 
to  the  order  of  the  undersigned.  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for  the 
"Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  registered 
letters.     Address, 

HENRY  0.  LEA,  Nos.  706  and  708  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  PuBtr 
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jyUNGLISON  (ROBLEY),  M.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  op  Medical  Science:  Con- 
taining a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics.  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  Dentistry.     Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters  j  Formulae  for 
Officinal,  Em]^irical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations;  with  the  Accentuation  and  Etymology  of 
the  Terms,  and  the  French  and  other  Synonymes  j  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  as 
English  Medical  Lexicon.     A  New  Edition.     Thoroughly  Revised,  and  very  greatly  Mod- 
ified and  Augmented.     By  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  M.D.     In  one  very  large  and  hand- 
some royaloctavo  volume  of  over  1100  pages.     Cloth,  $6  50  ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  60. 
iJust  Issued.) 
The  object  of  the  anthor  from  the  outset  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lexicon  or 
dictionary  of  terms,  but  to  afford,  under  each,  a  condensed  view  of  its  various  medical  relations, 
and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  existing  condition  of  medical  science.    Starting 
with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  which  has  existed  for  the  work  has  enabled  him,  in  repeated 
revisions,  to  augment  its  completeness  and  usefulness,  until  at  length  it  has  attained  the  position 
of  a  recognized  and  standard  authority  wherever  the  language  is  spoken. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  to  maintain  this  en- 
viable reputation.  During  the  t€n  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  revision,  the  additions 
to  then  omen  3lature  of  the  medical  sciences  have  been  greater  than  perhaps  in  any  similar  period 
of  the  past,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  author  labored  assiduously  to  incorporate  every- 
thing requiring  the  attention  of  the  student  or  practitioner.  Since  then,  the  editor  has  been 
equally  industrious,  so  that  the  additions  to  the  vocabulary  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  pre- 
vious revision.  Especial  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  accentuation,  which  will  be  found 
marked  on  every  word.  The  typ')graphical  arrangement  has  been  much  improved,  rendering 
reference  much  more  easy,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  with  the  mechanical  execution.  The 
work  has  been  printed  on  new  type,  small  but  exceedingly  clear,  with  an  enlarged  page,  so  that 
the  additions  have  been  inoorpor.ated  with  an  increase  of  but  little  over  a  hundred  pages,  and 
the  volume  now  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  four  ordinary  octavos. 


A  book  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  of  which 
every  Americati  ought  to  be  proud.  When  the  learned 
author  of  the  work  passed  away,  probably  all  of  us 
feared  lest  the  book  should  hot  maintain  its  place 
io  the  advancing  scienoe  whose  terms  it  defines.  For- 
tunately, Dr.  Kichard  J,  Dungliaon,  having  assisted  his 
father  in  the  revision  of  several  editions  of  the  work, 
and  having  been,  therefore,  trained  in  the  methods  and 
ioabued  with  the  spirit  of  the  book,  has  been  able  to 
edit  it,  not  in  the  patchwork  manner  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  book  editors,  so  repulsive  to  the  taste  of  intel- 
ligent book  readers,  but  to  edit  it  as  a  work  of  the  kind 
should  be  edited — to  carry  it  on  steadily,  without  jar 
or  interruption,  along  the  grooves  of  thought  it  has 
travelled  during  its  lifetime.  To  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  which  Dr.  Dunglison  has  assumi^d  and  car- 
ried through,  it  is  only  necessary  to  stale  that  more 
than  six  thousand  new  subjects  have  been  added  in  the 
presentedition. — Phila.Med.  Times,  Jan.  3, 1874. 

About  the  first  book  purchased  by  the  medical  stu- 
dent is  the  Medical  Dictionary.  The  lexicon  explana- 
tory of  technical  terms  is  simply  a.  sine  qua  non.  In  a 
ssience  so  extensive,  and  with  such  collaterals  as  medi 
eine,  it  is  as  much  a  necessity  also  to  the  practising 
physician.  To  meet  the  wants  of  students  and  most 
physicians,  the  dictionary  must  be  condensed  while 
comprehensive,  and  practical  while  perspicacious.  It 
was  because  Dunglison's  met  these  indications  that  it 
became  at  once  the  dictionary  of  general  use  wherever 
medicine  was  studied  in  the  English  language.  In  no 
former  revision  have  the  alterations  and  additions  been 
Bo  great.  More  than  six  thousand  new  subjects  and  term.i 
have  been  added.  The  chief  terms  have  been  set  in  black 
letter,  while  the  derivatives  follow  in  small  caps;  an 
arrangement  which  greatly  facilitates  reference.    We 


may  safely  confirm  the  hope  ventured  by  the  editor 
"that  the  work,  which  possesses  for  him  a  filial  as  well 
as  an  individual  interest,  will  be  found  worthy  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  position  so  long  accorded  to  it  as  a 
standard  authority."— Cineinnad'  Clinic^  Jan.  10, 1874. 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  no  rival 
in  the  English  language  for  accaracyand  extent  of 
references. — London  Medical  Qaxette 

Asa  standard  work  of  reference,  as  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  iraedical  dictionary  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  Dunglison's  work  has  been  well  known 
for  about  forty  years,  and  needs  no  words  of  praise 
on  our  part  to  recommend  it  to  the  members  of  the 
medical,  and,  likewise,  of  the  pharmaceutical  pro- 
fession. The  latter  especially  are  in  need  of  such  a 
work,  which  gives  ready  and  reliable  information 
on  thousands  of  subjects  and  terms  which  they  are 
liable  to  encounter  in  pursuing  their  daily  avoca- 
tions, but  with  which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
familiar.  The  work  before  us  fully  supplies  this 
want. — Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Feb.  1S74. 

A  valuable  dictionary  of  the  terms  employed  in 
medicine  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  subjects  treated  nndereach  head.  It  re- 
flects grea  t  credit  on  its  able  American  author,  and 
well  deserves  the  authority  and  popularity  it  has 
obtained.— Sri^tsft  Med.  Journ.,Oct.  31,  IS74. 

Few  works  of  this  class  exhibit  a  grander  monu- 
ment of  patient  research  and  of  scientific  lore.  The 
extent  of  the  sale  of  this  lexicon  is  sufficient  to  tes- 
tify to  its  usefulness,  and  to  the  great  service  con- 
ferred by  Dr.  Robley  Dunglison  on  the  profession, 
and  indeed  on  others,  byits  iaejie.— London  Lancet 
May  13,  1876,  ' 


E' 


OBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.D. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND 

THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Isaac  Hays 
M.D.,  Editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  one  large  rovai 
12mo.  volume  of  over  600  double-oolumned  pagefe ;  cloth,  $1  50  ;.  leather,  $2  00 

It  Is  the  best  book  of  deSnitions  we  have,  and  ought  always  to  be  upon  the  student's  table  -So,j.th>.rn 
Med.  and  Surg  Journal.  '     """-"'urn 

J)OD  WELL  [G.  F.),  F.R.A.S.,  ^c. 

^  A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE:  Comprising  Astronomy,  Chem- 
istry, Dynamics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Hydrodynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Light  Maenetism 
Mechanics,  Meteorology,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Statics.  Preceded  by  an  Essay  on  th« 
History  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  694  naees  and 
many  illustrations:  cloth,  $5.  ^  ^     '  ■""• 
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A  CENTURY  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICINE,  1776-1876.  By  Doctors  E.  H. 
-*•-*-  Clarke,  H.  J.  Bigelow,  S.  D.  Gross,  T.  G.  Thomas,  and  J.  S.  Billings.  Inone  very  hand- 
some 12iD0.  volume  of  about  .S50  pages  :  cloth,  $2  25.  (Jzist  Req,4y.) 
This  work  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Journalof  the  Medical  Sciencesduring  the 
year  1876.  As  a  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  medical  science  in  America,  by  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  authority  in  their  respective  departments,  the  profession  will  no  doubt  wel- 
come it  in  a  form  adapted  for  pi^eservation  and  reference. 


J^EILL  (JOHN),  M.D.,  and     aMITH  [FRANCIS  G.),  M.D., 

Prof,  of  the  Institutesof  Medicine  inthe  Univ.  of  Penna 

AN    ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM    OF    THE    VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.  A 
new  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo. 
volume,  of  about  one  thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-outs,  cloth,  $4  ;  strongly  bound  in 
leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  75. 


IJAETSHORNE  (HENRY),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A    CONSPECTUS    OF    THE   MEDICAL   SCIENCES ;    containing 

Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Ph.ysiology,  Cheni,istry,  Materia  Medica,  Practical  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Qbstetrics.  Second  Edition,  thoro.^ghly  revised  and  iniproved.  In  one  large 
royal  12nio.  volume  of  more  than  1000  closely  printed  pages,  with  477  illustrations  on 
wood.     Cloth,  $4  25  ;  leather,  $5  00.     {Lately  Issued.) 


"We  can  say  with  the  strictest  truth  that  it  is  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  w*i  areacquaiuted. 
It  embodies  in  a  condensed  form  all  re^jent  contribu- 
tions to  practical  mediciiie,  and  is  therefore  useful 
to  every  bus^  practitioner  ttiroughout  our  country, 
besides  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  lise  of  stu- 
dents of  meiUcine.  The  book  is  faithfully  and  ably 
executed. — Charleston  Med.  Journ.,  April,  1875. 

The  work  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  niedical 
stulent,  and  as  such  appears  to  admirably  fulfij  its 
object  by  itsexcellent  arrangement,  the  full  compi- 
lation of  facts,  the  perspicuity  aud  terseness  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  clear  and  instructive  illustrations 
in  some  parts  of  the  work  — Ameriedn  Journ.  of 
Pharm.a(?j/,  Philadelphia,  July,  1874. 

The  volumfr  wiil  be  found  useful,  not  only  to  stu- 
dents, but  to  many  others  who  may  desire  to  refresh 
their  memories  with  the  smallest  possible  expendi- 
ture of  time.— iV.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  1874. 

The  student  will  find  this  the  most  convenient  and 
useful  boob  of  the  kind'O'U  which  he  can  lay  hit- 
hand. — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. ^  Aug.  1874. 

This  is  the  best  book'of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever 
examined.  It  is  an  honest,  accurate,  and  concise 
compend  of  medical  sciences,  as  fairly  as  possible 
representing  their  present  condition.  The  changet 
andi  the  additions  have  been  so  judicious  and  tho- 
rough as  to  render  it, so  far  as  it  goes,  entirely  trust- 


worthy. If  students  must  have  a  conspectus,  they 
will  be  wise  to,  procure  that  of  Dr.  Hartshorne.— 
Detroit  Rev.  of  Med  and  P harm.,  Ku^  1874. 

"irhe  wpi;k  before  us,  however,  has  many  redeem- 
ing features, not  possessed  by  others,  a-nd  is  the  best 
wa  have  seen.  Dr;  Hartshorne  ej^hibiis  much  skill  in 
Condensation  It  iswell  adapted  to  the  physician  in 
active  pi*actice,  who  can  give  but  limited  cime  to  the 
fiimiliarizing  of  himself  with,  the  important  changes 
which  have  been  made  since  he  attended  lectures. 
The  manual  of  physiology  has  also  been  improved 
and  gives  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  late  t 
advances  in  the  science  possible  in  the  space  devoted 
to  the  subject.  The  mechanical  ex3cution  of  the 
book  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for. — Peninsular 
Journal  of  Medicine,  Sept.  1874. 

After  carefully  looking  through  this  conspectus, 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete work,  especially  in  its  illustrations,  of  ita  kind 
that  we  have  seen  — Vincinnaii  Lancet,  Sept.  1S74. 

The  faVor  with  which  the  first  edition  of  this 
Compendium  was  received,  was  an  evidence  of  its 
various  excellences.  The  present  edition  bears  evi- 
dence of  a  careful  aud  thorough  revision.  Dr.  Harts- 
horne possesses  a  happy. faculty  of  seiziog  upon  the 
saUentpointsof  each  subject,  and  of  presenting  them 
in  a  concise  and  yet  perspicuous  manner. — Tjtavnn' 
worth  Med.  Beraid,,  Oct.  187-1. 


fUDLOW  (J.L.),  M.n. 

A   MANUAL   OF  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia'  Medica,  Chenaistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  .370  illustrations.  '  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo,.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  cloth,  $3  2S  ;  leather,  $3  75. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suit- 
able for  the  ofiBce  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


rPANNER  {THPMAS  HA  WKES),  M.D.,  Sfc. 

-'  A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 

NOSIS.    Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.    Bevised  and  Enlarged  by 
TiLBUBT  Fox,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Depai^tiiient  in  University  College  Hospital, 
Ac.   In  one  neat  volumesmall  12mo.;  of  about  376  p!iges,  cloth,  $1  60. 
'  *»*  On  page  3i  it  Will  be  seen  that  this  work  is  Offered  as  a  premium  for  procuring  new 
subscribers  to  the 


'AmeeSioan  Jodrnal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.' 
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Heney  C.  Lea's  Publications — (^^naiomy ). 


QRAY  (HENRY),  F.R.S., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  Oeorffe^B  Hospital,  London. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIYE    AND  SURGICAL.     The  Drawings  by 

H.  V.  Caktbr,  M.D.,  and  Dr.  Westmacott.    The  Dissectionsjointly  by  the  AuTHOBand 
Dr.  Carter.     With  an   Introduction    on    General   Anatomy  and  Development  by  T. 
Holmes,  M.A.,  Surgeon  to  St.   George's  Hospital.     A  new  American,  from  the  eighth 
enlargei  and  improved  London  edition.     To  which  is  added  "  Lasdmarks,  Medicai.  and 
Surgical,"  by  Luther  Holden,  F.R.  C.S.,  author  of  "Human  Osteology,"  "A  Manual 
of  Dissections,"   etc.     In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  volume  of  983  pages,  with 
622  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.     Cloth,  $6  ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7. 
(Juit  Ready.) 
The  author  has  endeavored  inthisworkto  cover  a  more  extendedrangeofsubjectsthan  isons- 
tomary  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  but 
also  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  andsurgery,  thusrendering  it  both 
a  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The  en- 
gravings form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  size  of  nature,  nearly  all 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  out,  in  place  of 
figures  ofreference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  Theythus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  series, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  thenecessity  of  recalling 
the  details  of  the  dissecting  room  |  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  with 
a  thorough  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  workwill  be  found  of 
essential  use  to  all  physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preceptor  and 
pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Since  the  appear.Tnce  of  the  last  American  Edition,  the  work  has  received  three  revisions  at  the 
hands  of  its  accomplished  editor,  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  sedulously  introduced  whatever  has  seemed 
requisite  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  a  complete  and  authoritPMve  standard  text-book  and  work 
of  reference.  Still  further  to  increase  its  usefulness,  there  has  been  appended  to  it  the  recent 
work  by  the  distinguished  anatomist,  Mr.  Luther  Holden — "Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical'* 
which  gives  in  a  clear,  condensed,  and  systematic  way,  all  the  information  by  which  the  prac- 
titioner can  determine  from  the  external  surface  of  the  body  the  position  of  internal  parts.  Thug 
complete,  the  work,  it  is  believed,  will  furnish  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  by  typeand 
illustration  in  anatomical  study.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  typographical  execution  of 
the  volume,  which  will  be  found  in  all  respects  superior  to  former  issues.  Notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  size,  amounting  to  over  100  pages  and  57  illustrations,  it  will  be  kept,  as  heretofore, 
at  a  price  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  offered  to  the  American  profession. 


The  recent  work  of  Mr.  Holden,  which  was  no- 
ticed by  us  OQ  p.  53  of  this  volume,  has  been  added 
as  an  appendix,  so  that,  altogether,  this  ia  the  raoet 
prxctical  and  complete  anatomical  treatise  available 
to  American  students  and  physicians.  The  former 
flada  in  it  the  necessary  guide  in  making  dissec- 
tions; a  very  comprehensive  chapter  on  minute 
anatomy;  and  about  all  that  can  he  taught  him  on 
general  and  special  anatomy;  while  the  latter,  in 
its  treatment  of  each  region  from  a  surgical  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  valuable  edition  of  Mr  Holden, 
will  find  nil  that  will  be  essential  to  him  in  bis 
practice  —New  Semed^es,  Aug.  1878. 

This  work  is  as  near  perfection  as  one  could  pos- 
sibly or  reasonably  expect  any  book  intended  as  a 
text-book  or  a  general  reference  book  on  anatomy 
to  be.  The  American  publisher  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  profession  for  appending  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Holden,  *'  Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical," 
which  has  already  been  commended  as  a  separate 
book.  The  latter  work— treating  of  topographical 
anatomy—  has  become  an  essential  to  the  library  of 
every  iotelligent  practitioner.  We  know  of  no 
book  that  can  take  its  place,  written  as  it  is  by  a 
most  distinguished  anatomist.  It  would  be  simply 
a  waste  of  words  to  say  anything  further  in  praise 
of  Gray's  ADatoroy,  the  text-book  in  almost  every 
medieal  college  in  this  country,  and  the  daily  refer- 
enee  book  of  every  practitioner  who  has  occasion 


to  consult  hie  books  on  anatomy.  The  work  is 
simply  indispensable,  especially  this  present  Amer- 
ican edition.— Fii.  Med.  Monthly,  Sept.  187f. 

The  addition  of  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Holden, 
as  an  appendix,  renders  this  the  most  practical  and 
complete  treatise  available  to  American  students, 
who  find  in  it  a  comprehensive  chapter  on  minute 
anatomy,  about  all  that  can  be  taught  on  general 
and  special  anatomy,  while  its  treatment  of  each 
region,  from  a  surgical  point  of  view,  in  the  valu- 
able section  by  Mr.  Holden, is  all  that  will  be  essen- 
tial to  them  in  practice.— OAio  Medical  Recorder. 
Aug.  1S78. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  moderate  terms  of  this 
new  edition  of  '-'Gray."  It  seems  to  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  book  devoted  to 
any  branch  of  medical  science.  The  labors  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  successively  revised  the 
eight  editions  through  which  it  has  passed,  would 
seem  to  leave  nothing  for  future  editors  to  do.  The 
addition  of  Holden's  "  Landmarks"  will  make  it  as 
indispensable  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and 
surgery  as  it  has  been  heretofore  to  the  student  As 
regards  completeness,  ease  of  reference,  utility 
beauty,  ^nd  cheapness,  it  has  no  rival.  No  stu- 
dent shoild  enter  a  medical  school  without  it  •  no 
physician  can  afford  to  have  it  absent  from  his 
library.— St.  Louis  Clin.  Record,  Sept.  1878 
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Also  foe  sale  separate — 
VLDEN  [LUTHER],  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  Foundling  Hospitals. 

LANDMARKS,  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL.   From  the  2d  London 

Ed.   In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  of  128  pages:  cloth,  88  cents.    {Now  Ready  i 

EATn  [CHRISTOPHER),  F.R.C.S., 

Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery  in  University  College,  London. 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY:   A  Manual  of  Dissections.     Prom  the 

Second  revised  and  improved  London  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  W  W  Kefk 
M .  D. ,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Philadelnhia' 
In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.volume  of  578  pages,  with  247illnstrationB.'  Cloth  $3  60- 
leather,  $4  00.  '  ' 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Pitblications — {Anatomy). 


A  LLEN  {HARRISON),  M.D. 

-"-  ProfesRor  of  Physiology  in  the  tjniv.  of  Pa. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  HUMAN  ANATOMY:  INCLUDING  ITS  MEDICAL 

and  Surgical  B^elations.  For  the  Use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.   With  an 
Introductory  Chapter  on  Histology.  By  E.  0.  Shakespeare,  M  D.,  Ophthalmologist  to  the 
Phila.  Hosp.    In  one  large  and  handsome  quarto  volume,  with  several  hundred  orieinal 
illustrations  on  lithographic  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts  in  the  text.      (Pr6pari9ig.) 
In  this  elaborate  work,  which  has  been  in  active  preparation  for  several  years,  the  author  has 
Bought  to  give,  not  only  the  details  of  descriptive  anatomy  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form,  butalso 
the  practical  applications  of  the  science  to  medicine  and  surgery.  The  work  thus  has  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  the  general  practitioner,  as  well  as  of  the  student,  enabling  him  not  only  to  re- 
fresh his  recollections  of  the  dissecting  room,  but  also  to  recognize  the  significance  of  allvaria- 
tions  from  normal  conditions.     The  marked  utility  of  the  object  thus  sought  by  the  author  is 
self-evident,  and  his  long  experience  and  assiduous  devotion  to  its  thorough  development  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  manner  in  which  his  aims  have  been  carried  out.  No  pains  have  been 
spiired  with  the  illustrations.  Those  of  normal  anatomy  are  from  original  dissections,  drawn  on 
stone  by  Mr.  Hermann  Faber,  with  the  name  of  every  part  clearly  engraved  upon  the  figure, 
after  the  manner  of '*  Holden"  and  "  Gray, "  and  in  every  typographical  detail  it  will  be  the 
effort  of  the  publisher  to  render  the  volume  worthy  of  the  very  distinguished  position  which  is 
anticipated  for  it. 

JPLLIS  {GEORGE  VINER), 

-*-*  Emeritus  I'rofessor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London, 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OP  ANATOMY  ;  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Know- 

ledge  of  the  Human  Body  by  Dissection.  By  George  Viner  Ellis,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in    University  College,   London.     From  the  Eighth  and  Revised  London 
Edition.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  with  256  illustrations. 
Cloth,  ^4.25  ;  leather,  $5.25.     (Just  Ready.) 
This  work  has  long  been  known  in  England  as  the  leading  authority  on  practical  anatomy, 
and  the  favorite  guide  in  the  dissecting-room,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed.    In  the  last  revision,  which  has  just  appeared  in  London,  the  accomplished 
author  has  sought  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  recent  advances  of  science  by  making  the 
necessary  changes  in  his  account  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  different  organs,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  latest  researches  in  textural  anatomy. 


Ellifci's  Demonstrations  is  the  favorite  text-book 
of  th^  Eaglish  stadent  of  anatomy.  In  passing 
through  eight  editions  It  has  been  »o  revised  and 
Adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student  >hat  it  would 
seem  that  it  had  almost  reached  perfection  in  thid 
special  line.  The  desctiptions  are  clear,  and  the 
methods  of  pursuing  anatomica.1  investigations  are 
given  with  each  detail  that  the  book  is  honestly 
entitled  to  its  name. — St,  Louis  Clinical  Record, 
June,  1879. 

The  success  of  this  old  manual  seems  to  be  as  well 
deserved  in  the  present  as  in  the  pa>^t  volumes. 
The  book  seems  destined  to  maintain  yet  for  years 


its  leadership  over  the  English  manuals  upon  dis- 
secting.— Phila,  Med,  Times,  May  24,  1879. 

As  a  dissector,  or  a  work  to  have  in  hand  and 
studied  while  one  is  engaged  in  dissecting,  we  re- 
gard it  as  the  very  best  work  extant,  which  is  cer- 
tainly saying  a  very  great  deal.  As  a  text-book  to 
be  studied  in  the  disiseciing-room,  it  is  superior  to 
any  of  the  works  upon  a.iia.toiay,~ Cincinnati  Med. 
NewSf  May  21,  1879. 

We  most  unreservedly  recommend  it  to  every 
practitioner  of  medicine  who  can  possibly  get  it, — 
Va.  Med.  Monthly,  June,  1879. 
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ILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  Edited 

by  W.  H.  GoBEBCHT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio.  Illustrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood .  In 
one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  large  pages  ;  cloth,  $4  i  leather,  $6. 


OMITH  {HENRY H.),  M.D.,        <md  TJORNER  {  WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 

^~^Prof.  of  Surgery  in  the  Univ.  o/Fenna.,Sc.  Late  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univ.  ofPenna. 

AN   ANATOMICAL   ATLAS  ;   illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.  In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  beautiful  figures.     $4  60. 

OCHAFER  {EDWARD  ALBERT),  M.D., 

A3  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College^  London. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY:  Being  an  Introduction  to 

the  Use  of  the  Microscope.     In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  304  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations:  cloth,  $2  00.     (Just  Issued.) 


HORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOL- 
OGY. Eighth  edition,  extensively  revised  and 
modiaed.  In  2  vols.  8vo.,  of  over  1000  pages, 
with  320  wood-onts  :  cloth,  $6  00 

SHARPEY  AND  OUAIN'S  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 
Revised,  by  Joseph  Leidt,  M.D.,Prof  of  Anat. 
in  Univ.  of  Penn.  In  two  octavo  vols,  of  about 
1300  pages,  with  611  illustrations.    Cloth,  $6  00. 


BELLAMY'S  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL 
AN-lTOMY:  A  Text-book  for  Students  preparing 
for  their  Pass  Examination.  With  engravings  on 
wood.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume 
Cloth,  $2  25. 

CLELAND'S  DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  DISSECTION 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  In  one  small  volume 
royal  12mo.  of  182  pages  :  cloth  $1  25. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Fvulicatjons— (Physiology). 


fJARPENTEB  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.D.,  F.R.  S.,  F.O.S.,  F.L.S., 

^-^  Registrar  to  ITniversity  of  London,  etc. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  Edited  by  HenryPower, 

M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.CS.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Sciences,  University  of  Oxford.     A  new 
American  from  the  Eighth  Revised  and. Enlarged  English  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions, by  Fbahcis  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor  of  thelnstitutesof  Medicine  in  theUniver- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  yplume,  of  1083  pages, 
with  two  plates  an.d  373  engravings  on  wood;  cloth,  $5  50  ;  leather,  $6  50.    (Just  Issued.) 
Thegreatwork,  the  crowning  labor  of  the  distinguished  author,  and  through  which  so  many 
generations  of  students  have  acquired  their  knowledgeof  Physiology, has  been  almost  meta- 
morphosed in  the  effort  to  acapt  it  thoroughly  to  the  requirements  of  modern  science.    Since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  American  edition,  it  has  had  several  revisions  at  the  experienced 
hand  of  Mr.  Power,  who  has,  modified  and  enlarged  it  so  as  to  introduce  all  that  is  important 
in  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  resulting  in  an  enlai:ge- 
mentof  about  one-fourth  in  the  text.   The  series  of  illustrations  has  undergone  alike  revision, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  former  ones  having,  been  rejected.,  and  the  total  number  increased 
to  nearly  four  hundred.     The  thorough  revision  which  the  work  has  so  recently  received  in 
England,  has  rendered  unnecessary  any  elaborate  additions  in  this  country,  but  theAmerican 
Editor,  Professor  Smith,  hasintroduced  such  matters  as  his  lopg  experience  has  shown  him  to 
be  requisite  for  the  student.  Every  care  has  been  taken  with  the  typographical  execution,  and 
the  work  is  presented,  with  its  thousand  closely,  but  clearly  printed  pages,  asemphatically  the 
text-book  for  the  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine — the  onein  which,  as  heretofore,  especial 
care  is  directed  to  show  the  applications  of  physiology  in  the  various  practical  branches -^of 
medical  science.     Notwithstanding  its  very  great  enlargement,  the  price  has  not  been  in- 
creased, rendering  this  one  of  ^he  cheapest  works  now  befpre  the  profession. 

We  have  been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  vol-    Such  euormous  advances  have  recently  been  made  in 


nine  80  complete  in  regard  to  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  in  all  its  relations,  a' 
subject  that,  in  many  respects,  is  one  of  themoetdifla- 
cult  of  all,  in  the  whole  range  of  physiology,  upon 
which  to  produce  a  full  and  satisfactory  treatise  of 
the  class  to  which  the  one  before  us  belongs.  The 
additions  by  the  American  editor  give  to  the  work  as 
it  is  a  considerable  value  beyond  that  of  the  last 
English  edition.  In  conclusion,  we  can  give  oar  cor- 
dial recommendation  to  the  work  as  it  now  appears, 
The  editors  have,  with  their  additions  to  the  only 
work  on  physiology  in  our  language  that,  in  the  full- 
est sente  of  the  word,  is  the  production  of  a  philoso- 
pher as  well  as  a  physiologist,  brought  it  up  as  fully 
as  conld  be  expected,  if  not  desired,  to  the  standard 
of  our  knowledge  of  its  subject  at  the  present  day. 
It  will  deservedly  maintain  the  place  it  has  always 
had  in  the  favor  of  the  medical  profession. — Journ. 
of  Newoua  and  Mental  Disease,  April,  1877, 

"Good  wine  needs  no  bush"  says  the  proverb,  and 
au  old  and  faithful  servant  like  the  "big"  Carpenter,  as 
carefully  brought  down  as  this  edition  lias  been  by  Mr. 
Henry  Power,  needs  little  or  no  commendation  by  ue. 


our  physiological  knowledge,  that  what  was  perfectly 
new  a  year  or  two  ago,  looks  now  as  if  it  had  been  a 
received  and  established  fact  for  years.  In  this  ency- 
clopsedie  way  it  is  unrivalled.  Here,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  is  the  great  value  of  the  book;  one  is  safe  in  sending 
a  student  to  it  for  information  on  almost  any  given 
subject,  perfectly  certain  of  the  fulness  of  information 
it  will  cohvey,  and  well  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  will  there  be  found  stated. — London  Med, 
Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  17, 1877. 

The  merits  of"  Carpenter's  Physiology'.' are  so  widely 
known  and  appreciated  that  we  need  only  allude  briefly 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  latest  edition  w  ill  be  found  a  com- 
prehensive embodiment  of  the  results  of  recent  physio- 
logical investigation.  Care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  practical  character  of  the  original  work-  In  fact 
the  entire  work  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  bears 
evidence  of  the  amount  of  1  abor  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it  by  its  distinguished  editor,  Mr.  Henry  Power. 
The  American  editor  has  made  the  latest  additions,  in 
order  fully  to  cover  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  English  edition.— iV.  T.  Med.  Journal,  J a.n..  1877. 


POSTER  [MICHAEL),  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

J-  Prof,  of  Physiology  in  Cambridge  Univ.,  England. 

TEXT-BOOK  OP  PHYSIOLOGY.     A  new  American,  from  the  third 

English   edition.     Edited  with  notes  and   additions  hy  Edwaed  T    Eeichert    M  D 
Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Therapeutics  in  Univ.  of  Penna.    In  one  handsome  roval 
12mo.  volume,  with  over  250  illustrations.      (Nearly  Ready.) 
The  excellence  of  Mr.    Foster's  work   as   an  exposition  of  functional  physiology  has  lore 
been  recognized,  while  for  the  purposes  of  the  student  it   has  been  somewhat  deficient  as  re 
Sfects  the  details  of  itructure  so  necessary  to  reiidfr  intelligible  the  views  and  theories  of  the 
science.     These  it  has  been  the  effort  of  the  editor  to  add  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible 
and  m  aid  of  this  he  has  freely  introduced  illustrations  from  recognized  authorities      In  this 
improved  form  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  work  may  prove  more  than  ever  acceptable  to  the 
student  as  a  clear  and  compiehensive  text-book,  presenting  the  science  in  its  Idlest  development. 

have  been  made,  andean  do  nothing  better  ihan  to' 

TlXsXl  Is,^''  '"■"'  '"^'"'  ,"^*'"«  -^™ 


The  work,  since  its  first  appearance,  has  con^ 
tinned  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  text-books 
on  the  suVject  that  we  have  met  with,  and  is  in 
many  respects  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of 
praccitioners.  Those  whose  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions of  organs  was  chiefly  acquired  a  decade  ago, 
and  who  have  not  since  been  diligent  students  of 
the   subject,  can  little  appreciate  what  advances 


An  elaborate  review  at  present  is  not  required; 

of  L^^l^TT'''"^-^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  '^  i«  the  belt  book 
of  Its  immediate  scopein  any  of  the  three  l.rniruaKe'^ 

^^.^^T.^ir^'^n^.^S^lJs'o"""^^"*^""^^-^'''""- 


J^IBKES  [WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.D. 

-^A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    Edited  by  W.  Moreant  Baker 

M.D.,  F.R.CS.  A  new  American  from  the  eighth  and  improved  London  edition  With 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  roval  12mo  v«i 
ume.     Cloth,  $3  25 ;  leather,  $3  76.     (Lately  Issued.)  ^  '"°-  ^°'" 


HARTSHORNE'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  edition,  revised..  In  one 
royal  12mo.  vol.,  with  220  wood-cuts  ;  cloth, 
$1 16. 

LEHMAHK'S  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOL- 
OGY.   Translated  from  the  German,  with  Wotee 


and  Additions,  by  J.  Cheston  Moeeis,  M.D.   With 

LEHMANN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Com- 
with  200  lllustlatlona  ;  cloth,  $6.  I'sges, 
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ALTON  (J.  G.),  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physitflogy  tn  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  -New  York,  Ac. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,   designed  for  the  use 

of  Studentsand  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Sixthedition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  three  hundred  and  sixteen  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  beautiful  octavo  vol- 
ume, of  over  800  pages.     Cloth,  $5  60  ;  leather,  $6  50.     tJust  Issiced.) 


_  Baring  the  past  few  years  several  new  workson  pty 
Biology,  and  uew  editions  of.ald  works,  haveapp^ared, 
competing  for  the  favor  of  bhe  medical  student,  but 
none  will  rival  this  new  edition  of  Dalton.  As  how  en- 
larged, i  twill  be  found  also  to  be.  in  jreneral',  a  satisfac- 
tory work  of  reference  fbr  thb  practitioder.-^CWca^o 
Med.  Joum.  and  Examiner,  Jan.  1876. 

Prof.  Dalton,  has  discussed  conflicting  theories  and 
conclusions  regarding  physiological  questiflns  with  a 
fairness,  a  fulness,  anc\  a  conciseness  which  lend  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  to  the  entire  book.  But  his  discussions 
have  been  so  guarded  by  a  fefusal  of  adniission  to  those 
speculative  and  theoretical  explanations,  which  at  best 
existin  the  mindsof  observers  themselves  asonly  pro- 
babilities, that  none  of  his  readers  need  be  led  into 
grave  errors  while  makingthem  a  study .—r/ieJ/edtca? 
fieco?-(f,  Feb.  19, 1876. 

The  revision  of  this  great  work  hasibroughtit  forward 
with  the  physiological  advances  of  the  day,  and  renders 
it,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  finest  work  for  students  ex- 
tant.— JVdshville  Joui-n.of  Mtd.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  187 6. 

For  clearness  and  perspicuity,  Dalton's  Physiology 
commended  itself  to  the  student  years  ago,  and  was  a 
pleasant  relief  from  the  verbose  productions  which  it 
supplanted.  Physiology  has.  however,  made  many  ad- 
vances since  then— and  while  the  style  has  been  pre- 
served intact,  the  work  in  the  present  edition  has  been 
brought  upfuliyabreastofthetimes.Thenew  chemical 
notation  and  nomenclature  have  also  been  introduced 
into  the  present  editii->n.  Notwithsiandiuf;  the  multi- 
plicity of  text-books  on  physiology,  this  will  lose  none 
of  its  old  time  popularity.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  the  work  is  all  that  could  be  desired. — Peninsular 
Journhl  of  Mndicine,  Dec.  1875. 


This  popular  tex'-book  on  physiology  comes  to  us  in 
its  sixtheditionwiththe  addition  of  about  fifty  per  cent, 
of  new  matter,  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  patho- 
logical chemistry  and  the  nervous  system,  where  the 
principal  advances  have  been  realized.  With  so  tho- 
roQiyh  revision  and  additions,  that  keep  the  work  well 
up  to, the  tjme^,  its  continued  popularity  may  be  confi- 
dently predicted,  nntwithstandiug  the  competition  it 
may  encojinter.  The  publisher's  work  is  admirably 
donfe.— S(.  tiduis  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum  ,  Dec.  1875. 

We.  heartily  welcome  this,  the  sixth  edition  of  this 
admirable  text  hook ,  than  which  there  are  none  of  eijual 
brevity  more  valuablCk  It  is  cordially  recommended  by 
the  Professor  of  Physiology  in  theUniversity  of  Louisi- 
ana, as  by  alleompetentteachersintheUnited  States, 
and  wherever  the  English  language  is  readj  this  book 
has  been  appreciated.  The  present  edition,  with  its  316 
admirably  executed  illustrations, has  been  carefully 
revised  and  very  much  enlarged,  although  its  bulk  does 
not  seem  perceptibly  increased. — New  Orleans  Medical 
and  SurgicalJoumal,  March,  1876. 

The  present  edition  is  very  much  su^ierior  to  every 
other,  not  only  in  that  it  brings  the  subject  up  to  the 
times,  hut  that  it  do'^e  so  more  fully  and  satisfactorily 
than  any  previous  editinn.  Take  italtogetherit  remains 
in  our  humble  opinion,  thebest  text  hookonphy-siology 
in  any  land  or  language. — The  Climc,f^ov.  6, 1875. 

As  a  whole,  we  cordially  recommend  the  work  38  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  and  as  one  of  the  best.— 
The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  Jan.  1876. 

Still  holds  its  position  as  a  masterpiece  of  lucid  writ- 
ing, and  is,  we  believe,  on  the  whole,  the  best  book  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  stude^it. — London  Students' 
Journal. 


C' 


'LASSEN  (ALEXANDER), 

Profe/i9or  in  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  Aix  la-Ohapelle. 

ELEMENTARY    QUAISTTITATIYE    ANALYSIS.     Translated  with 

notes  and  additions  by  Edgar  F.  S^iith,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Towne  Scientific  School,  Univ.  of  Penna.  In  one  handsome  royal  l2mo.  volume,  of  324 
pages,  with  illustrations;  cloth,  $2  00.     (Just  Ready.) 


It  is  probably  the  best  manual  of  an  elementary 
nature  extant,  insomuch  as  its  methods  are  the  best, 
ft  teaches  by  examples,  commencing  with  single 
determinations,  followed  by  separations,  and  then 


advancing  to  the  analysis  of  minerals  and  such  pro- 
ducts as  are  met  with  in  applied  chemistry.  It  is 
au  indispensable  book  for  students  in  chemistry. — 
Boston  Joum.  of  Chemistry,  Oct.  1878. 


/^ALLOWAY  {ROBERT),  F.C.S., 

^^  Prof  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  etc. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Frota  the  Fifth  Lon- 
don Edition.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations  j  cloth,  $2  76.  {Lately 
Issued.)     ,  

T?0  WMAN  (JOHN  E.) ,  M^. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.  Sixth  American,  from  the  sixth  and  revised  London  edition.  With  numer- 
ous illustrations.     In  one  neat  vol. ,  royal  12mo.,  cloth,  $2  25. 


G 


REENE  [WILLIAM  H.),  M.D., 

Demonstrotor  of  Chemistry  in  Med.  Dept  ,  Univ.  of  Penna. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    For  the  Use  of  Students. 

Based  upon  Bowman^s  Medical   Chemistry.     In  one  royal   12mo.  volume  of,  about  400 
pages.     With  illustrations.     {Shortly.) 

VEMSEN{IRA),M.D.,Ph.D~        ~~^. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Johns' Hopkins  Vniversitp,  Baltimore. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  THEORETICAL  CHKMISTRY,  with  spedal  reference 

to  the  Constitution  of  Chemical  Oorapounds.   In  one  handsome  rpyal  12mo.  vol.  of  over 
232  pages:  cloth,  $1  60.     (Just  Issued.)  '-','•' 

'OHLER  AND  FITTIG. 
OUTLINES  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.     Translated  with  Ad- 
ditions from  the  Eighth  German  Ed.     By  Ika.  Remsen,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Chem- 
and  Physics  in  Williams  College,  Mass.  In  one  volume,  royal  12mo.of  660  pp.,  cloth,  $3. 
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POWNES  {GEORGE),  Ph.D. 

A  MANIJAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

Practical.    Revised  and  corrected  by  Henry  Watts,  B.A.,  F  R.S.,  author  of  "A  Diction- 
ary of  Chemistry,"  etc.    With  a  colored  plate,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  illus- 
trations.   A  new  American,  from  th(  twelfth  and  enlarged  London  edition.     Edited  by 
Robert  Bridges,   M.D.        In   one  large  royal  12mo.   volume,  of  over  1000  pages; 
cloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  $3  25.     {Just  Ready.) 
Two  careful  revisions  by  Mr.  Watts,  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  American  edition  of 
"  Fownes,"  have  so  enlarged  the  work  that  in  England  it  has  been  divided  into  two  volumes     In 
reprinting  it,  by  the  use  of  a  small  and  exceedingly  clear  type,  cast  for  the  purpose,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  comprise  the  whole,  without  omission,  in  one  volume,  not  unhandy  for  study  and 
reference.  Theenlargement  of  the  work  has  induced  the  American  Editor  to  confine  his  additions 
to  the  narrowest  compass,  and  he  has  accordingly  inserted  only  such  discoveries  as  have  been  an- 
nounced since  the  very  recent  appearance  of  the  work  in  England,  and  has  added  the  standards 
in  popular  use  to  the  Decimal  and  Centigrade  systems  employed  in  the  original. 

Among  the  additions  to  this  edition  will  be  found  a  very  handsome  colored  plate,  representing 
a  number  of  spectra  in  the  spectroscope. ,  Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  typographical  execu- 
tion to  render  the  volume  worthy  in  every  respect  of  its  high  reputation  and  extended  use,  and 
though  it  has  been  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  its  very  moderate  price 
will  still  maintain  it  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  accessible  to  the  chemical  student. 

what  formidable  magaitude  with  ita  more  than 


This  work,  inorganic  and  organic,  is  complete  in 
one  convenient  volume.  In  Ma  earliest  editions  it 
was  fully  up  to  the  latest  advancements  and  theo- 
ries of  that  time.  In  its  present  form,  it  presents, 
in  a  remarkably  convenieot  and  satisfactory  raaa- 
ner,  the  principles  and  leading  facts  of  the  chemistry 
of  to-day.  Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  eubjects  are  treated,  much  doHevves  to  be 
said,  and  mostly,  too,  in  praise  of  the  book.  A  re- 
view of  such  a  work  at  Fownea^s  Chemistry  within 
the  limits  of  a  book-notice  for  a  medical  weekly  is 
simply  outofthe  question. — Cincinnati  Lancet  and 
Clinic,  D*^c.  14, 1878. 

When  we  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  present 
edition  sustains  in  every  respect  the  high  reputation 
which  its  predecessors  have  acquired  and  eujoyed, 
we  express  therewith  our  full  belief  in  its  intrinsic 
value  as  a  text-book  and  work  of  reference, — Am. 
Journ,  of  Pharm..,  Aug.  1878. 

The  conscientious  care  which  has  been  bestowed 
npon  it  by  the  American  and  English  editors  renders 
it  still,  perhaps,  the  best  book  for  the  student  and  the 
practitioner  who  would  keep  alive  the  acquisitions 
of  hits  student  days.    It  has,  indeed,  reached  a  some- 


thousand  pages,  but  with  less  than  this  no  fair  repre- 
sentation of  chemistry  as  it  now  is  can  be  given.  The 
type  is  small  but  very  clear,  and  the  sections  are  very 
lucidly  arranged  to  facilitate  study  and  reference.— 
Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  Aug.  3,  1878. 

The  work  is  too  well  known  to  American  students 
to  need  any  extended  notice;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
therevit-ion  by  the  Engliah  editor  has  been  faithfully 
done,  and  that  Professor  Bridges  has  added  some 
fresh  and  valuable  matter,  especially  in  the  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  The  book  has  always  been  a  fa 
vorite  in  this  country,  and  in  its  new  shape  bids 
fair  to  retain  all  its  former  prestige. — Soaton  Jour, 
of  Chemistry,  Aug.  1878. 

It  will  he  entirely  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  any 
remarks  relating  to  the  general  characterof  Fownes' 
Manual.  For  over  twenty  years  it  has  held  thf,  fore- 
most place  as  a  text-book,  and  the  elaborate  and 
thorough  revisions  which  have  been  made  from  time 
totimeleavelittlechancefor  any  wide  a wahe  rival  to 
step  before  it. — Canadian  Phartn.  Jour.^  Aug.  1878. 

As  a  manual  of  chemistry  it  is  without  a  superior 
in  the  language.— Jlfd.  Med.  Jour.,  Aug.  1878, 


A  TTFIELD  {JOHN),  Ph.D., 

-^^  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  Ac 

CHEMISTRY,  GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL- 

including  the  Chemistry  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Princip-es 
of  the  Science,  and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.    Eighth  edition  revised 
by  the  author.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  700  pages,  with  illustrations 
Cloth,  $2  50  ;  leather,  $3  00.      (Just  Ready.) 
We  have    repeatedly  expressed   our  favorable 
opiDiou  of  this  work,  and  on  the  appearance  of  a 
new  edition  of  it,  little  remains  for  ns  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  we  expect  this  eighth  edition  to  be  as 
indispensable  to  us  as  the  seventh  and  previous 
editions  have  been.     While  the  general  plan  and 
arrangement  have  been  adhered  to,  new  matter 
has  been  added   covering  the  observations  made 
since  tbe  former  edition      The  present  differs  from 
the  preceding  one  chiefly  in  these  alterations  and 
in  about  ten  pages  of  useful  tables   added  in  the 
appendix.— .4m.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy,  May,  1879. 

A  standard  work  like  Attfield's  Chemistry  need 
only  be  mentioned  by  its  name,  without  further 
comments.  The  present  edition  contains  such  al 
terations  and  additions  as  seemed  necessary  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  latest  developments  of 
ehemical  principles,  and  the  latest  applications  of 
chemistry  to  pharmacy.  The  author  has  bestowed 
ardnons  labor  on  the  revision,  and  tJie  extent  of 
the  information  thus  introdnced  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  the  index  contains  three  hun- 
dred new  references  relating  to  additional  mater- 
ial.—jDritfirgrisiff'  Circular  and  Chemical  Gazette, 
May,  1879. 

This  very  popular  and  moritorioua  work  has 
now  reached  its  eighth  edition,  which   fact  speaks 

in  the  highest  terms  in  commendation  of  Its  excel-  I  States,  Great 'Britain.'^an^d  India —2y^iio'R«m«rf'.-ro° 
lence.    It  has  now  become  the  principal  text-book  I  May,  1879.  .nemeaias 


of  chemistry  in  all  the  medical  colleges  in  the 
UnltedStates.  The  present  edition  contains  such 
alterations  and  additions  as  seemed  necessary  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  latest  developments  of 
chemical  principles,  and  the  latest  applications  of 
chemistry  to  pharmacy.  Il  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  say  that  it  exhibits  chemistry  in  its  pre- 
sent advanced  alula.— Cincinnati  Medical  iVtw* 
April,  1879. 

The  popularity  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  is 
owing  to  the  original  and  clear  disposition  of  the 
facts  of  the  science,  the  accuracy  of  the  details  and 
the  omission  of  much  which  freights  many  treatises 
heavily  without  bringing  corresponding  instruction 
to  the  reader.  Dr.  Attfleld  writes  for  students  and 
primarily  for  medical  students;  he  always  has  an 
eye  to  the  pharmacopreia  and  its  officinal  prepara- 
tions; and  he  is  continually  putting  the  matter  in 
the  text  so  that  it  responds  to  the  questions  with 
which  each  section  is  provided.  Thus  the  student 
learns  easily,  and  can  always  refresh  and  test  his 
Snowledge— »d  andSurg.  Reporter,  Aprill9,'79. 
.v^°  uoticed  only  about  two  years  and  a  half 'aito 
the  publication  of  the  preceding  edition,  and  re- 
-,„,!,  1, .  marked  upon  the  exceptionally  valuable  character 
work  has  of  the  work  The  work  now  includes  the  whole  of 
^MTL",'    i?.^  "^i"ii'f  V.   '^»  pharm_acopceia  of  the  United 
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nLOXAM  iC.  L.), 

■*^  Professor  of  Ohemistry  in  King's  Oollege,  London. 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.    Prom  the  Second  Lon- 

don  Edition.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  700  pages,  with  about  300  illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  $4  00  J  leather,  $5  00.     (Lately  Issued.) 


We  have  in  this  work  a  complete  and  most  excel- 
lent text-book  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  can  heart- 
ily recommenAH  ABBMch.—Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.,  May  28,  1874. 

Theahoveis  the  titleof  a  work  which  we  can  most 
conscientiously  recommend  to  students  of  chemis- 
try. It  is  as  easy  as  a  work  on  chemistry  could  be 
made,  at  thesame  time  that  it  presentsa  fullaccount 
of  thatscieace  as  it  now  stands.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  work  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  wantB  of 
students  ;  it  is  quite  as  well  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  practitioners  who  wish  to  review  their 
chemistry,  or  have  occasion  to  refresh  their  memo- 
ries on  any  point  relating  to  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
book  toberead  by  all  who  wish  to  know  what  is 
the  chemistry  of  the  preaentday.— ^meHean  Prac- 
titioner, Nov.  1873. 


It  would  be  difficult  for  a  practical  chemist  and 
teacher  to  find  any  material  fault  with  this  most  fid- 
mirable  treatise.  The  author  has  given  us  almost  a 
cjclopaedia  within  the  limits  of  a  convenient  volume, 
'and  has  done  so  without  penning  the  useless  para- 
graphs too  commonly  making  up  a  great  part  of  the 
bulk  of  many  cumbrous  works.  The  progressive 
scientist  is  not  disappointed  when  he  looks  for  the 
record  of  new  and  valuable  proces&es  and  discover- 
ies, while  the  cautious  conservative  does  not  find  its 
pages  monopolized  by  uncertain  theories  and  specu- 
lations. A  peculiar  point  of  excellence  is  the  crys- 
tallized form  of  expression  in  which  great  truths  are 
expressed  in  very  bhort  paragraphs.  One  is  surprised 
at  the  brief  space  allotted  to  an  important  topic,  and 
yet,  after  reading  it,  he  feels  that  little,  if  any  more 
shoiJld  have  been  said.  Altogether,  it  is  seldom  yoa 
see  a  text-book  so  nearly  fauitleas.  —  Cincinnati 
Lancet  Nov.  1873. 


rjLO  WES  (FRANK),  D.Sc,  London. 

^-^  Senior  Science- Master  at  the  High  School,  Newcastle-under  Lyme,  etc. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

AND    QUALITATIVE    INORGANIC   ANALYSIS.     Specially  adapted  for  Use  in  the 
Laboratories  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and  by  Beginners.  From  the  Second  and  Revised 
English  Edition,  with  about  fifty  illustrations  on  wood.      In  one  very  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  372  pages:  cloth,  $2  50.     {Now  Ready.) 
It  is  short,  concise,  and  eminently  practical.    We 
therefore  heartily  commend  it  to  students,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  obliged  to  dispense  with  a 
master.    Of  course,  a  teacher  is  in  every  way  desi- 
rable, but  a  good  degree  of  technical  skill  and  prac- 
tical   knowledge   can    be    attained  with   no    other 
instructor  than  the  very  valuable  handbook  now 
under  consideration. — St.  Louis  Clin.  Record,  Oct. 
1877. 

The  work  is  so  written  and  arranged  that  it  can  be 
comprehended  by  the  student  without  a  teacher,  and 
the  descriptions  and  directions  forthe  various  work 


are  so  simple,  and  yet  concise,  as  to  be  interesting 
and  intellig'ble.  The  work  is  unincumbered  with 
theoretical  deductions,  dealing  wholly  with  the 
practical  matter,  which  it  Is  tbeaimofthis  compre- 
hensive text-book  to  impart.  The  accuracy  of  the 
analytical  methods  are  vouched  for  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  all  been  worked  through  by  the 
author  and  the  members  of  his  class,  from  the 
printed  text.  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  work 
to  the  -student  of  chemistry  as  being  a  reliable  and 
comprehensive  one. — Druggists''  Advertiser^  Oct. 
15,  1877. 


KNAPP'S  TECHNOLOGY;  orChemlstry Applied  to 
the  Arts,  and  to  Manafactnres.  With  American 
additions  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson.    In  two 


very  handsome  octavo  volumes,  with  600  wood 
engravings,  cloth,  $6  00. 


ARRISH  (EDWARD), 

Late  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  OoUege  of  Pharmacy. 

L  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  as  a  Gt-uide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Formulae  an  I 
Prescriptions.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  by  Thouas  S.  Wiegand.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  977  pages,  with  2S0  illustrations  ;  cloth.  $5  50  ;  leather,  $6  50 . 
(Lately  Issued.) 

the  work,  not  only  to  pharmacists,  but  also  to  the 
multitude  of  medical  practitioners  who  are  obliged 
to  compound  their  own  medicines.  It  will  ever  hold 
an  honored  place  on  our  own  bookshelves. — Dublin 
Med.  Press  and  Circular,  Aug.  12,  1674. 


Of  Dr.  Parrish's  great  work  on  pharmacy  it  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  editor  has  accomplished 
his  work  so  well  as  to  maintain,  in  this  fourth  edi- 
tion, the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  it  had 
attaiuedin  previous  editions. under  theeditorship  of 
its  accomplished  author.  This  has  not  been  accom- 
plished without  much  labor, and  many  additions  and 
improvements,  involving  changes  in  the  arrange- 
mentof  the  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  much  new  matter.  With  the  piodificatioos 
thus  effected  it  constitutes,  as  nowpresented,  a  com- 
pendium of  the  science  and  art  indispensable  to  the 
pharmacist,  and  of  the  utmost  value  to  every 
practitioner  of  medicine  desirous  of  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  the 
articles  which  he  prescribes  for  his  patients. — Chi- 
cago Med.  ^ourn.,  July,  1874. 

The  work  is  eminently  practical,  and  has  the  rare 
merit  of  being  readable  and  interesting,  while  it  pre- 
serves a  strictly  seienfificcharacter.  The  whole  work 
reflectsthe  greatest  credit  on  author,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher It  will  convey  some  idea  ofthe  liberality  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  its  production  when  we  men- 
tion that  there  are  no  less  than  280 carefully  executed 
lUnstratiOQS.  In  conclusion,  we  heanily  recommend 


We  expressed  our  opinion  of  a  former  edition  in 
terms  of  unqualified  praise,  and  we  are  in  no  mood 
to  detract  from  that  opinion  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent edition,  the  preparation  o'f  which  has  fallen  in  to 
competent  hands.  It  is  a  book  with  which  no  pharma- 
cist can  dispense,  and  from  which  no  physician  can 
fail  to  derive  much  information  of  value  to  him  in 
practice.— Faci/e  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  June, '74. 

Perhaps  one,  ifnottbe  most  important  book  upon 
pharmacy  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage has  emanated  from  the  transatlantic  press, 
"Parrish's  Pharmacy"  is  a  well-known  work  on  this 
side  ofthe  water,  and  the  fact  shows  us  that  a  really 
useful  work  neverbecome«  merely  local  in  its  fame. 
Thanks  to  the  judicious  editing  of  Mr.  Wiegand,  the 
posthumous  edition  of  "Parrish"  has  been  saved  to 
the  public  with  all  the  mature  experience  of  its  au- 
tbor,  auH  perhap-s  none  the  worse  for  a  dash  of  new 
blood. — Lond.  Pharm.  Journal,  Oct.  17,  1874. 
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Jj^ARQUEARSON  [ROBERT),  U.D., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA/MEMCA.  Se- 
cond Amerif  an  edition, 'revised  by  the  Author.  EnlaVgied  aod 'adapted  to  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  By  Frank  Woodbury,  M.D.  In  one  neat  rojal  l2mo.  volume  of  498 
pages:  cloth,  $2.25.     {Just  Heady.) 

each  article  in  health  and  disease  are  presented  in 
parallel  cclnmos,  not  only  rendering  reference 
easier,  but  also  imprefssing  the  facts  more  strongly 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  book  has  beea 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Americao  student,  and 
Copious  notes  have  beenintrodnced,  embodying  the 
latest  revision  of  tbe  Pharmacopoeia,  together  wi't 
the  antidotes  to  the  more  prominent  poisons,  and 
such  of  the  newer  remedial  agents  as  seemed  neces- 
sary to  the  complebeness  of  the  work.  Tables  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  a  good  alphabetical  in- 
dex end  the  volume. — Druggists^  Circular  and 
Chemical  Gazette,  June,  1S79. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  second  edition  is  demanded  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  sense  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  reliable  information  regarding  the  use  of 
remedies  i-.  notentireljf  overwhelmed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pathological  studies,  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  work  certainly  merits  the  success  it 
has  so  quickly  achieved.— iVeio  Bemediegy  July,  '79. 


The  .appearance  of  a  uew  edition  of  this  conve- 
nient and  handy  book  in,  less  than  two  years  may 
certainly  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  useful- 
ness. Its  convenient  arrangement,  and  its  terse- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  time,  completeness  of  the 
information  given,  make  it  a  handy  book  of  refer- 
ence.— Am.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy ^  June,  1S79. 

The  early  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Farquharson's  work  bears  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  appreciation  of  it  hy  American  readers.  The 
plao  is  such  as  to  bring  the  character  a!nd  action  of 
drugs'  to  the  eye  and  mind  with  clearness  Ttie 
care  with  which  both  author  and  ed  tor  have  done 
their  work  isconspicuons  on  every  page. — Med.  atid 
Surg.  Reporter,  May  31,  1879. 

This  work  contains  in  moderate  compass  such 
well-digested  facts  concerning  the  physiological 
and  therapeutical  action  of  remedies  as  are  reason- 
ably established  up  to  the  present  time.  By  a  con- 
venient arrangement  the  corresponding  effects  of 


OTILLE  [ALFRED),  M.D. , 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Penna. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA  ;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  History. 
Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  twolarge  and  handsome  8vo.  vols,  of  about  20UO 
pages.     Cloth,  $10j  leather,  $12.     {Lately  Issued.) 


it  is  unnecessary  to  do  much  more  than  to  an- 
nounce the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of  this 
well  known  and  exc«llent  work, — Brit,  and  For. 
Med.- Chir.  Review,  Oct  lb7o. 

For  all  who  desire  a  complete  work  on  therapeutics 
and  materia  medicafor  reference,  in  cases  in  vuiving 
medicu-legal  questions,  as  well  as  for  information 
cODcerning  remedial  agents.  Dr.  Still^'s  is  "par  &.x- 
eellence'^  the  work.  The  work  being  out  of  print,  by 
the  exhaustion  of  former  editions,  the  author  has  laid 
the  profession  under  renewed  obligations,  by  the 
careful  revision,  importantadditions,  and  timely  re 
issuing  a  work  not  exactly  supplemented  by  any 
other  in  the  English  language,  if  in  any  language. 
The  mechanical  execution  handsomely  sustains  the 
well-known  skill  and  good  taste  of  the  publisher. — 
St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  DeC'  1874. 

From  the  publication  of  the  firfct  edition  "Still^'s 
Therapeutics"  has  been  one  of  the  classics;  its  ab- 
sence from  our  libraries  would  create  a  vacuum 
which  could  be  filled  by  no  other  work  in  the  lan- 
guage, audits  presence  supplies,  in  the  two  volumes 


of  the  present  edition,  a  whole  cyclopaedia  of  thera- 
peutics.— Chicago  Medical  Journal,  F eh.  1875. 

The  rapid  exhaustion  ofthree  editions  and  the  uni- 
versal favor  with  which.the  work  has  been  received 
by  the  medical  profession,  are  sufficient  proof  of  its 
excellence  as  a  repertory  of  practical  and  useful  in- 
formation for  the  physician.  The  edition  before  us 
fully  sustains  this  verdict,  as  the  work  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  in  some  portions  rewritten,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  admission  of 
cliloral  and  croton-chloral,  nitrite  of  amyi,  bichlo- 
ride of  methylene,  methylic  ether,  lithium  com- 
pounds, gelseminnm,  and  other  remedies. — Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharmacy,  Feb.  1S75. 

"We  can  hardly  admit  that  it  has  a  rival  in  the 
muUitnde  of  its  citations  and  the  fulness  of  its  re- 
search into  clinical  histories,  and  we  must  assign  it 
a,  place  in  the  physician's  library;  not,  indeed,  as 
fully  representing  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in 
pharmacodynamics,  but  asby  far  the  most  complete 
treatise  upon'  the  clinical  and  practical  side  of  the 
question. — Boston  Med.  and.  Surg.  Journal,  Nov.  5, 
1S74. 


QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.D. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Methods  of  Prepar- 
ing and  Administering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physiciaiis  and 
Pharmaceutists.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  wjth  numerous  additions,  by  Johh  M. 
Maisch,  Professor  ofMateriaMedicain  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large 
andhandsome  octavo  volume  of  about  800  pp.,  cl.,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.  {Lately  Issued.) 


To  the  druggist  a  good  formulary  is  simply  indis- 
pensable, and  perhaps  no  formulary  has  been  more 
extensively  used  than  the  well-known  work  before 
us.  Many  physicians  have  to  officiate,  also,  as  drug- 
gists. This  is  true  especially  of  the  country  physi- 
cian, and  a  work  which  shall  teach  him  the  means 
by  which  to  administer  or  combine  his  remedies  in 
the  most  efficacious  and  pleasant  manner,  will  al- 
ways hold  its  place  upon  his  shelf.  A  formulary  of 
this  kind  is  of  benefit  also  to  the  city  physician  in 
largest  practice.— (7^neinnati  OUnic,  Feb.  21,  1874. 


A  more  complete  formulary  than  it  is  in  its  pres- 
ent form  the  pharmacist  or  physician  could  hardly 
desire.  To  the  first  some  such  work  is  indispen.-a- 
ble,  and  it  is  hardly  leas  essential  to  the  practitioner 
who  compounds  his  own  medicines.  Much  of  what 
is  coutained  in  the  introduction  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  every  student  of  medicine. 
As  a  help  to  physicians  it  will  be  found  invaluable 
and  doubtless  will  make  its  way  into  libraries  not 
already  supplied  with  a  standard  work  of  the  kind  . 
— The  American  Practitioner,  Louisville,  July,  '74. 
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,,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  MAISCH  {JOHN  M.).  Ph.D. 
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fJTILLE  {ALFRED) 

•^  '    Prof,  of  Theory  and  P 

and  of  Clinical  Med.  in  Univ.  of  Pa. 

THE  NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY 


Phila-. 
Coll,  Pharm/icy,  Secy,  to  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Containing  the  Natural  History, 

Chemistry,  Pharmac.y,  Actions  and  Uses  of  Medicines,  ineludinf^  those  recognized  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias  of   the  United    States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  with  numer- 
ous references  to  the  French  Codex.     Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous 
additions.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1692  pafres,wlth  239  illustrations. 
Extra  clothj  $6  75  ;   leather,  raised  bands,  $7  50.     {Now  Ready  ) 
Prbfacb  to  the  SE.cqND  Edition. 
The  demand  which  has  exhausted  in  a  few  months  ,ip  unusually  large  edition  of  Ihe  National 
Dispensatory  is  doubly  gratifying  to  the  nuthors,  as  showing  that  t'ley  were  correct  in  thinking 
that  the  want  of  such,  a  work  was  felt  by  the  medical  ,a,nd  rharmaceutical  professions,  and  that 
their  efforts  to  supply  that  want  have  been  acceptable.     This  appreciation  of  their  labors  has 
stimulated  them  in  the  revision  to  render  the  volume  more  worthy  of  the  very  marked  favor 
with  which  it  has  been  received.    The  first  edition  of  a  work  of  ruoh  magnitude  must  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  imperfect;   a.nd  though  but  litt'e  that  is  new  and  important  has  been  brought 
to  light  in  Ihe  short  interval  since  its  publication,  yet  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  was 
passing  through  the  press  rendered  the  earlier  portions  more  in  arrears  than  the  la  er.     The 
opportunity  for  a  revision  has  enabled  the  authors  to  scrutinize  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  to 
introduce   alterations  and  additions  whereve*  there  has  seemed  to  be  occasion  for  improve- 
ment or  greater  completeness.     The  principal  changes  to  he  noted  are  the  introduction  of  seve- 
ral drugs  under  separate  headings,  and  of  a  large  number  uf  drugs,  chemicals,  und  phaima- 
ceutical  preparations  classified  as  allied  drugs  and  preparations  urder  the  henrling  nf  more 
important  or  better  known  articles :  these  additions  comprise  in  part  nearly  the  entire  German 
Pharmacopoeia  and  numerous  articles  from  the  French  Codex.     Ail  new  inveatieati.:»ns  which 
came  to  the  authors'  notice  up  to  the  time  of  pubiicition  have  received  due  consideration. 

The  series  of  illustrations  has  undergone  a  corresponding  thorough  revision.  A  number  have 
been  added,  and  still  more  have  been  substituted  for  such  as  were  deemed  less  satisfactory.- 

Thf  new  matter  embraced  in  the  text  is  equal  to  nearly  one  hindred  pages  of  ihe  first  edition. 
Considerable  as  are  these  changes  as  a  whole,  they  have  been  accommodated  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  page  without  increasing  unduly  the  size  of  the  volume. 

While  numerous  additions  have  been  maf^e  to  the  sections  which  relate  to  the  physiological 
action  of  medicines  and  their  use  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  great  care  has  been  iaktn  to 
make  them  as  concise  as  was  possible  without  rendering  them  incomplete  or  obscure.  The 
doses  have  been  expressed  in  the  terms  both  of  troy  weight  and  of  the  metrical  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  mak'ng  those  who  employ  the  Dispensatory  familiar  w.th  the  latter,  and  paving  the 
way  for  its  introduction  into  general  use. 

The  Therapeutical  Index  has  been  extended  by  about  2250  new  references,  making  the  total 
number  in  the  present  edition  ab'^ut  6000. 

The  articles  there  enumerated  as  remedies  for  particular  diseases  are  not  only  those  which, 
in  the  authors'  opinion,  are  curative,  or  even  beneficial,  but  those  also  which  have  at  any  time 
been  employed  on  the  ground  of  popular  belief  or  professional  authority.  It  is  often  of  as 
much  consequence  to  be  acquainted  with  the  worthlessness  of  certain  medicines  or  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  power,  as  to  know  the  well  attested  virtues  of  others  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  displayed.  An  additional  value  posser  sed  by  such  an  Index  is,  that  it 
contains  the  elements  of  a  natural  classification  of  medicines,  founded  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
results  of  experience,  which  is  the  only  safe  guide  irt  the  treatment  of  disease. 


This  evidence  of  success,  seldom  paralleled, 
shows  clearly  how  well  the  authors  have  met  the 
existlDg  needs  of  the  pharmaceutical  aod  medical 
professions.  Gratifying  as  it  must  be  to  them,  they 
have  embraced  the  opportunity  offered  for  a  thor- 
ough revision,  of  the  whole  work,  striving  tu  em- 
brace within  it  all  that  might  have  been  omitted  in 
the  former  edition,  and  all  that  bas  newly  appeared 
of  sufficient  importaDce  during  the  time  of  its  col- 
laboration, and  the  short  interval  elapsed  since  the 
previous  publication.  After  having  gone  carefully 
through  the  volume  we  must  admit  that  the  authors 
have  labored  faithfully,  and  with  success,  in  main- 
taining the  high  character  of  their  work  as  a  com- 
pendium meeting  the  requirements  of  the  day,  to 
which  one  can  safely  lurn  in  quest  of  the  latest  in- 
formation conc'eroiog  everything  worthy  of  notice  in 
connection  with  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Therapeutics. — Avfi.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy,  Nov.  1879. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  to  our 
readers  tbe  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
National  Dispensatory.  The  total  exhausiion  of  the 
first  edition  in  tbe  short  space  of  six  months,  is  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  value  placed  upon  tbe 
work  by  the  profession.  It  appears  that  the  rapid 
sale  of  the  first  edition  must  have  induced  both  the 
editors  and  the  publisher  to  make  preparations  for 
a  new  edition  immediately  after  the  first  had  been 
lasued,  for  we  find  a  large  amount  of  new  matter 
added  and  a  good  deal  of  the  previous  text  altered 
and  improved,  which  proves  that  the  authors  do,not 


inteud  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet,  but  to 
keep  >the  work  up  to  the  time. — New  Remedies,  Nov. 
1879. 

This  is  a  griat  work  by  two  of  the  ablest  writers  on 
materia  medica  in  America  The  authors  hf,Te  pro- 
duced a  work  which,  for  accuracy  and  comprebeiii^ivt- 
nes",  is  unsurpasped  by  any  workon  thMenbject.  Ibeie 
is  no  book  in  the  English  language  ^hieb  contain;*  po 
much  valuable  information  on  the  various  articles  cf 
the  materia  medica.  The  work  has  cost  the  authors 
yeirs  of  laborious  study,  but  they  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  dispensatory  which  is  not  only  national, 
but  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  learning  and 
ability  of  the  authorn  who  produced  it. — Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  Nov.  1879. 

A  naw  edition  of  this  great  work,  only  a  few 
months  Eifter  the' first,  takes  us  by  surprise.  It  in- 
dicates the  high  apprt^ciation  of  its  value  on  the 
part  of  physicians  and  pharmacists,  by  which  a 
large  edition  bas  been  so  soon  exhausted.  The  pre- 
sent is  not  merely  a  reprint  but  a  revision,  with 
important  additions  and  modifications,  requiring  100 
pages  of  -ixQw  mater,  and  an  index  increased  by 
22.'>0  referenced.  The  doses  are  v^tated  ia  both  tbe 
ordinary  and  metric  terms.  All  the  more  important 
material  of  tbe  German  and  French  PharmHCopoeias 
is  embodied.  It  is  by  far  more  international  or  uni- 
versal than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  more  comprehensive  in  every  sense. — 
Pacific  Mbd.  aad  Surg.  Jou^n.,  Oct.  1S79. 
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nORNIL  (F.),  AND  JDANVIER  {L.). 

^        Prof,  in  the  Faculty  of  Med.,  Paris.  -*-*^        Prof,  in  the  College  of  France. 

MANUAL  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.     Translated,  with 

Notes  and  Additions,  by  B.  0.  Shakespbabb,  M.D.,  Pathologist  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  Pbilada.  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Refrpction  and  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery  in  Univ. 
of  Penna.,  and  by  Henrv  C.  Simes.  M  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  in 
the   Univ.  of  Pa.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  vrlth  over 
350  illustrations^     Cloth,  $5  50;  leather,  $6  60.      (Just  Ready.) 
So  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  elucidation  of  pathology  by  means  of  the  micro- 
Bcope,  and  this  subject  now  occupies  so  prominentaposition  ns  one  of  themostimportantbranches 
of  medical  science,  that  the  American  profession  cannot  fail  to  welcome  atninslation  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  which,  through  its  own  merits  and  through  the  well-known  reputation  of  its  distin- 
guished authors,  is  regarded  in  Europe  as  the  standard  text-book  and  work  of  reference  in  its 
department.  Such  investigations  and  discoveries  as  have  been  made  since  its  appearance  will  be 
introduced  by  the  translator,  and  the  work  is  confidently  expected  to  assume  in  this  country  the 
same  position  which  has  been  so  universally  accorded  to  it  abroad. 


^/'ATSON  (THOMAS),  M.D.,  Src 

LECTTJRES    ON    THE     PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

PHYSIC.  Delivered  at  King's  College,  London.  A  new  American,  from  the  Fifth  re- 
vised and  enlarged  English  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  and  several  hundred  illustra- 
tions,by  Heney  Haetshoene,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  two  large  and  handsome  8vo.  vols.  Cloth,  $9  00  ;  leather,  $11  00.  (Lately 
Pubhshed.) 

TjlENWIGK  (SAMUEL),  M.D., 

-*-  Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     From  the 

Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.  With  eighty-four  illustrations  on  wood. 
In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  cloth,  $2  25.     (Just  Issued.) 

riREEN  (T.  HENRY),  M.D., 

^-^  Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Morbid  AnatoTny  at  Oharing-Cross  Hospital  Medical  Schoolf  etc. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.    Third  American, from 

the  Fourth  and  Enlarged  and  Revised  English  Edition.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  332  pages,  with  132  illustrations;   cloth,  $2  25.      {Just  Ready.) 


This  is  unquestionably  ooe  of  the  best  manuals  on 
tbe  subject  of  pathology  «.nd  morbid  anatomy  that 
caa  be  placed  iu  the  student's  hands,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  it  kept  up  to  Ihe  times  by  new  editions. 
Etich  edition  is  carefully  revl-ed  by  the  author,  with 
the  view  of  makiug  it  include  the  most  recent  ad- 
vances in  pathology,  and  of  omitting  whatever  may 
have  become  obsolete. — N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.  1879. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Green  is  compact,  clearly  ex- 
pressfd,  up  to  the  times,  and  popular  as  a  text-book, 
buth  iQ  Eogland  and  America.    The  cuts  are  suffi- 

fiAVIS  [NATHAN  S.), 

-*-^  Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  etc. ,  in  Chicago  Med.  College. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  VARIOUS  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  ; 

being  acollection  of  the  Clinical  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Medical  Wards  of  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Chicago.  Edited  by  Frank  H.  Davis,  M.D.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  In  one 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.     Cloth,  $1  75.     (Lately  Issned.) 


cienHy  numerous,  and  usualiy  well  made.  In  the 
present  edition,  such  new  matler  has  been  added  as 
was  necessary  to  embrace  the  later  results  iu  patbo- 
logical  research.  No  doubt  it  will  contlDue  to  enjoy 
the  favor  It  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion.— Med  and  Surg.  Reporter,  Feb.  1,  1S79. 

"For  practical,  ordinary  daily  use,  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  treatise  that  is  offered  to  students  of 
.pathology  and  morbid  anatomy. — Cincinnati  Lan- 
cet and  aiinic,  Feb.  8,  1879. 


CHRISTISON'SDISPENSATOET.  With  copi.ons  ad- 
ditions, and  213  large  wood  engravings.  By  R. 
EuLEBPiELD  Griffith,  M.D.  One  vol.  8vo.,  pp. 
K  00,  cloth.    $4  00. 

CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF 
Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease.  New 
edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.  D.  ,  and 
explanations  of  scientific  words.  In  oneneatl2mo. 
voinme,  pp.  178,  cloth.    60  cents. 

G  LUGE'S  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph 
Leidy,  M.  D.  In  one  volume,  very  large  Imperial 
quarto,  with  320  copper-plate  figures,  plain  and 
colored,  cloth.    $4  00. 

PAVY'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DI- 
GESTION: its  Disorders  aod  their  Treatment. 
From  tiie  second  London  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some volume,  small  octavo,  cloth,  $2  00. 

LA  ROCHE  ON  YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  In  its 
Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and  Thera- 
peutical Relations.  In  two  large  and  handsome 
octavo  volumesof  nearly  1500  pp  , cloth.    $7  00. 


aOLLAND'S  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLEC- 
TIONS.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  500,  cloth.    $S  SO. 

BARLOW'S  MANUAL  OF  THB  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  With  Additions  by  D.  F.  Cohdie, 
M   D      1  vol.  8vo.,  pp   600.  cloth.    t2  50. 

TODD'SCLINICAL  LECTURES  onCERTAINACTJTB 
Diseases.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  320  pp. 
cloth.    *2  60 

STURGES'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Being  a  Guide  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  Disease.  In  one  handsome  12mo. 
voinme,  cloth,  $1  2.1.    (Lately  Issued.) 

STOKES'  LECTURES  ON  FEVER.  Edited  by  John 
William  Moore,  M.D. ,  A.ssi8tant  Physician  to  the 
Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital.  In  one  neat  8vo 
volume,  cloth,  *2  00.     {Ju.it  Issued  ) 

THE  CYCL0P.S;DIA  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE: 
comprising  Treatises  on  the  Nature  aild  Treatment 
of  Diseasp.'^,  Blateria  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children.  Medical  Jurisprn- 
deoce,  etc  etc.  By  Dunglison,  Forbes,  Twerdie 
and  Conollt.  In  four  large  super-royal  octavo 
volumes,  of  :^12ol  double-columned  p«.ges,  strongly 
and  handsomelv  bound  in  leather.  £15:  cloth   .«i  i 
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'LINT  (AUSTIN),  M^D., 

Profeaaor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Belletme  Med.  College,  N.  T. 

A   TREATISE    ON   THE    PRINCIPLES  AND    PRACTICE    OF 

MEDICINE  ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Fourth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  about 
1100  pp.;  cloth,  $6  00;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7  00.  iLateiy 
Issued. ) 

By  common  consent  of  the  English  and  American  medical  press,  this  work  has  been  assigned 
to  the  highest  position  as  a  complete  and  compendious  text-book  on  the  most  advanced  condi- 
tion of  medical  science.  At  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  offered  it  will  be  found  one 
of  the  cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 

His  owD  clinical  stadips  aod  the  latest  contribu- 
tions to  medical  literature  both  in  this  country  aud 
in  Europe,  have  received  careful  attention,  so  that 
some  portions  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  and 
about  seventy  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  &.6l- 
ied.—Ghicago  Med  (/"our,,  June,  1873. 

Has  never  been  surpassed  as  a  text-book  for  stu- 
dents and  a  book  of  ready  reference  for  practition- 
ers.   Theforce  of  its  logic,  its  simple  and  practical 
teachings,  have  left  it  without  a  rival  in  the  field 
JV.  Y.—Med.  Record,  Sept.  15, 1874. 

It  is  given  to  very  few  men  to  tvead  in  the  steps  of 
Austin  Flint,  whose  siugle  volume  on  medicine, 
though  here  and  there  defective,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
lucid  condensation  and  of  general  grasp  of  an  enor- 
mously widesubject. — Lond.  Practitioner, Dec. "IS- 


This  excellent  treatise  on  medicine  has  acquired 
for  itselfin  the  United  States  a  reputation  similar  to 
thatenjoyed  in  England  by  the  admirable  lectures 
of  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  We  have  referred  to  mauy 
of  the  most  important  chapters,  and  find  the  revi- 
sion  spoken  of  in  the  preface  is  a  genuine  one,  and 
thattheauthorhasvery  fairly  brought  up  his  matter 
to  the  level  oftheknowledgeof  the  present  day.  The 
workhaethi6greatrecommendation,thatitisiuone 
volume,  and  therefore  will  not  be  so  terrifying  to  the 
student  as  the  bulky  volumes  which  several  of  our 
English  text-books  ofmedlcine  have  developed  in  to. 
—  British  and  Foreign  Med.-Ghir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1876. 

It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  introduce  or  eulogize 
this  now  standard  treatise.  The  present  edition 
has  been  enlarged  and  revised  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
author's  present  level  of  experience  and  reading. 


^Y  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE;    a  Systematic   Treatise  on   the  Diagnosis 

and  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Designed  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  795  pages;  cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  60. 
{Now  Ready.) 

It  is  here  that  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  great 
clinician  are  displayed  He  has  given  us  a  store- 
house of  medical  knowledge,  excellent  for  the  stu- 
dent, convenient  for  the  practitioner,  the  result  of  a 
long  life  of  the  most  faiibfal  clinical  work,  collect- 
ed by  an  energy  as  vigilant  and  systematic  as  un- 
tiring, and  weighed  by  a  ju-'gment  ao  less  clear 
than  his  observation  is  cioee.— Archives  of  Medi- 
cine, Dec.  li-79 

The  author  of  the  above  work  has  anticipated  a 
want  long  felt  by  those  for  whom  it  was  especially 
written — the  clinical  student  during  his  pupilage, 
and  the  busy  practitioner.  He  has  given  to  the 
medical  profession  a  very  necessary  and  upeful 
work,  complete  in  detail,  accurate  in  observation, 
brief  In  statement. — St.  Louis  Courier  of  Med., 
Oct    1S79. 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  book 
will  be  well  received.  The  active  practitioner  is 
frequently  in  need  of  some  work  that  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  information  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cases  with  comparatively  little  labor. 
Dr.   Flint  has  the  faculty  of  expressing  himself 


clearly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  concisely  as  to 
enable  the  searcher  to  traverse  the  entire  ground 
of  his  .search,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  all  that 
is  est-entUl,  wiihout  plodding  through  au  intermi- 
nable space. — N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  1S79 

The  eminent  teacher  who  has  written  the  volume 
under  consi  leratiou  h^s  recognized  the  needs  of 
the  American  profession,  and  the  result  is  all  that 
we  could  wish.  The  style  in  which  it  h  wntren  is 
peculiarly  the  author's;  it  is  clear  and  forcible,  and 
marked  by  those  charaeieristies  which  have  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  best  writers  and  teachers  this 
country  has  ever  produced.  We  have  not  space  for 
so  full  a  consideration  of  this  remarkable  work  as 
we  would  desire. — S.  Louis  Clin.  Record,  Oct.  1S79. 

It  is  venturing  little  tof-ay  that  there  are  few  men 
so  well  fitted  as  Dr  Flint  to  impart  information  on 
these  last  menfioned  snbjflcts,  and  the  present  work 
is  a  timely  one  as  relates  both  to  the  author's  ca- 
pacity to  undertake  it  and  the  need  for  it  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  multitude  now  issued,  in 
which  the  subject  of  treatment  is  hut  little  consid- 
ered.— New  Remedies,  Kov.  1879. 


^Y  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS    ON    CONSERVATIVE   MEDICINE    AND   KINDRED 

TOPICS.     In  one  very  handsome  royal  12rao.  volume.     Cloth,  $1  38.     {Just  Issued.) 


fJARTSHOENE  [HENRY),  M.D., 

■*-*^  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDI- 

CINE.  A  handy-book  forStudents  and  Practitioners.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved. With  about  one  hundred  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal  I2mo.  volume, 
of  about  550  pages,  cloth,  $2  63  ;  half  bound,  $2  88.     {Lately  Issued.) 

As  a  handbook,  which  clearly  sets  forth  the  essen-    book,  it  cannot  be  improved  upon. — Chicago  Med. 
TiAt.e  of  the  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,     Examiner,  Nov.  15,  1874. 
wedo  not  know  of  its  equal.- ra.  Med.  Monthly.  Without  doubt  the  best  book  of  thekind  published 

As  a  brief,  condensed,  but  comprehensive  hand-    In  the  English  language.— Si. ioui^Jfet/.anrf^'urf)', 

Journ.,  Nov.  1874. 
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JDRISTOWE  [JOHN  STER],  M.D  ,  F.R.C.P., 

MJ  Physician  and  Juint  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  St.  Thomas's  Hnsfitnl. 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE    PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE.     Second 

American  edition,  revised  by  the  Autlior.  Edited,  witli  Additions,  by  James  H.  ITutch- 

INSON,  M.D.,  PhysioiMn  to  the   Penn«.  Hospital,     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  ot 

nearly  1200  pnges.     With  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5  50  ;  leather,  $6  60.      {Just  Bejdy  ) 

In   reprinting  this  work  from  the  recent  thoroughly  revised  second  English   edition,    the 

author  has  made  such  corrections  as  seemed  advisable,  and  has  added  a  chapter  on  Insanity 

TheEdftor  has  likewise  revised  his  additions  in  the  light  of  the   latest  ^X'nVLTe'nce    and 

work  is  presented  as  reflecting  in  every  w»y  the  most  modern  aspect  of  medical  ^'"«""«.  ^^ 

as  fullv  entitled  to  mnintain  the  distinguished   position  accorded     o    '  »°   ''"''^  ;' ff,  "V  of 

Atlantic  as  an  authoritative  guide  for  the  student,  and   a  complete  though  «»'"'"«  ^""^"^ 

reference  for  the  practitioner.     Notwithstanding  the   author's  earnest  «*"    .\'  """P'^^^"' 

the  additions  have^mounted  to  ah'ut  one-tenth  of  the  previous  edition  :  b"    l^yth;";^  »/  ?." 

enlarged  page  these  have  been  accommodated  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  volume,  while 

a  reduction  in  the  price  renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession. 

A  few  notices  of  the  first  edition  are  subjoined 


A  new  edition  of  this  well-known  work  wluoh 
has  had  the  advantage  of  careful  revision  not  only 
hy  its  author  hut  alfo  by  Dr  HDlchinson,  than 
whom  there  is  no  one  in  this  country  beltnr  fltled 
for  the  task.— PMZa.  Ved.  Tim-s,  Jan.  3,  1880. 

The  popularity  of  the  work  depend-s  no  douht, 
upon  the  clear  and  incisive  way  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  attention  to  details  likely  to  occur 
in  practice,  rather  than  the  dibCiiBHun  ol  questions 
of  theory.— i^eto  Remedies,  Jan  1880. 

What  we  said  of  the  first  edition,  we  can,  with 


increase-"  emphasis,  repeat  concerning  this:  "Every 
page  is  characterized  by  Ihe  utterances  of  a  thought- 
ful man.  Woat  has  been  said,  has  been  well  said, 
and  the  book  is  a  fair  reflex  of  all  that  is  certainly- 
Itn^vm  on  the  snb'ects  considered."— 0W->  Med. 
Recorder,  Jan.  7,  1880. 

This  is  not  only  one  of  the  latest  and  most  com- 
prehensive works  out  on  the  general  Biihject  of 
Theory  aud'Praotice  of  Medicine,  bnt  it  is  nnques- 
tionabl.y  one  of  the  best,— So.  Med.  Praetitinner, 
Jan,  1880, 


FOODBURY  [FRANK),  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  German  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  late  Chief  Assist,  to  Med.  OUnic,  Jeff.  College 
Hospital,  etc. 

A    HANDBOOK    OF    THE    PRINCIPLES  AND    PRACTICE    OF 

Medicine  ;  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners,     Based  upon  Husband's  Handbook 
of  Practice.     In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo,      {In  Press.) 


H 


'ABERSHON  [S.  0.)  M.D. 

Senior  Physician  to  and  late  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  o/  Medicine  at  Guy^s 
Ilaspitat,  etc. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  COMPRISING  THOSE 

of  tlie  Stomach,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  (Esophagus,  Caecum,  Intes- 
tines, andPeritoceum.  Second  American,  from  the  third  enlarged  and  revised  Eng- 
lish edition.  With  illustrntions.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  500  pages. 
Cloth,  $3  50.     (Now  Ready.) 

of  information,  syetematically  arranged,  on  all  dis- 
eases of  the  alimentary  tract,  from  the  mouth  to  the 
rectum  A  fair  proportion  of  each  chapter  is  devot- 
ed to  symptoms,  pathology,  and  therapeutics.  The 
present  e,dition  is  fuller  tban  former  ones  in  many 
particulars,  and  has  heen  thoroughly  revised  and 
amended  by  the  author.  Several  new  chapters  have 
heen  added,  bringing  the  wo^-k  fully  up  to  the  times, 
and  making  it  a  volume  of  interest  to  the  practitioner 
in  every  field  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Perverted 
nutrition  is  in  some  form  associated  with  all  diseases 
we  have  to  combat,  and  we  need  all  the  light  that 
can  he  obtained  on  a  subject  so  broad  and  general. 
Dr  Habershon's  work  is  one  that  every  practitioner 
should  read  and  study  for  himself. — N.  T.  Med. 
Joum.,  April,  1879. 


We  can  do  very  little  to  add  to  the  favorable  re- 
ception which  has  already  been  given  by  the  medi- 
cal press  of  the  world  to  this  well  known  treatise 
"We  commend  to  all  practitioners  a  careful  perusal 
of  Dr.  Habershon's  work  More  especially,  we  draw 
attention  to  the  number  of  intestinal  diseases  re- 
corded in  its  pages,  cases  of  extreme  interest  clini- 
cally and  pathologically.  This  careful  record  ahow^ 
thut  the  work  is  no  compilation  hut  a  careful  exposi- 
tion of  the  author's  personal  experience. —  Canadian 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May.  1879. 


This  valuable  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  abdOELen  has  heen  out  of  print  for  several  years, 
and  is  therefore  not  so  well  known  to  the  profession 
as  it  deserves  to  he.    It  will  be  found  a  cyclopiedia 


T^OTHERGILL  [J.  MILNER),M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.P.  bond., 

J-  Asst.  Phys.  to  the  West  Lond  Hasp. :  Aast.  Phys.  to  the  City  of  Land.  Bosp.,etc. 

THE  PRACTITIONER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  TREATMENT;  Or,  the 

Principles  of  Therapeutics.     In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume  of  about  550  pages  :  cloth. 
$4  00.      {Now  Ready.) 

he  knew  how  suggestive  and  helpful  it  would  be  to 
him.— ^(.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum  ,  April,  1877. 

We  heartily  commend  his  book  to themedical  student 
ap  an  honest  and  intelligent  guide  through  the  mazes  of 
therapeutics.and  assure  the  pract;itioner  who  h^is  grown 
gray  iu  the  harness  that  he  will  derivepleasiire  and  in- 
struction from  its  perusal  Valuable  suggestions  and 
material  for  thought  abound  throughout.— Boston  J/ed. 
and  Surg  Journal,  Mar  8, 1877. 

-ny  TBE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

■^  THE  ANTAGONISM  OF  THERAPEUTIC  AGENTS,  AND  WHAT 

IT  TEACHES.    Being  the  Fothergilliim  Prize  Essay  for  1878.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal 
l2mo.  of  156  pages;  cloth,  $1  00.     {Just  Reudy.^ 


Ourfriends  will  find  this  a  very  readable  hook  ;  and 
thatit  sheds lighi  upon  every  theme  it  touches, causing 
the  practitioner  to  feel  more  certain  of  his  diagnosis  in 
difficult  cases.  We  confidently  commend  the  work  to 
our  readers  as  one  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  It  lighis 
the  way  over  obscure  and  difficult  passes  in  medical 
practice.  The  chapter  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  the  most  exhaustive  and  instructive  to  be  found.  It 
is  a  book  every  practitioner  needs,  and  would  have,  if 
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PEYNOLDS  (J.  RUSSELL).  M.D., 

"*■*'        Prof,  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Univ.  College,  London. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE,  with  Nottss  and  Additions  by  Htcnrt  Habts- 
HORNE,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Penna.  In  three  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  about  3000  closely  printed  double-columned  pfipres, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Price  per  vol  ,  in  cloth,  $5.00  ; 
in  leather,  $6.00. 
Volume  I.  (jnst  ready)  contains  General  Diseases  and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
VOLTIMR  II.  (just  ready)  contains  Diseases  of  Respiratory  and  Circulatory  Systems. 
Volume  III.  {preparing  for  early  publi rat io7i)  will  cnnt.ain  Diseases  op  the  Digestive  and 
Blood  Glandular  Systems,  op  the  Urinary  Organs,  of  the  Female  Reproductive 
System,  and  of  the  Cutaneous  System. 
Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine,  recently  completed,  has  ncquired,  since  the  first  appearnnee 
of  the  first  volume,  the  well-deseryed  reputation  of  being  the  work  in  which  modern  Rritiph 
medicine  is  presented  in  its  fullest  and  most  practical  form.  This  could  scarce  be  otherwise  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  profession, 
each  subject  being  treated  by  some  gentleman  who  is  regarded  as  its  highest  authority — as  for 
instance.  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Malpositions  of  the  Uterus  by 
Graily  Hewitt,  Insanity  by  Henry  Maudsley,  Consumption  by  J.  Hughes  Bennet,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Spine  by  Charles  Bland  Radcliffe,  Pericarditis  by  Francis  Sibson,  Alcoholism 
by  Francis  E.  Anstie,  Renal  Affections  by  William  Roberts,  Asthma  by  Hyde  Salter, 
Cerebral  Affections  by  H-  Charlton  Bastian,  Gout  and  Rheumatism  by  Alfred  Baring  Gar- 
rod,  Constitutional  Syphilis  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  by  Wilson 
Fox,  Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Balmanno  Squire,  Affections  of  the  Larynx  by  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie, Diseases'  of  the  Rectum  by  Blizard  Curling,  Diabetes  by  Lauder  Brunton,  Intes- 
tinal Diseases  by  John  Syer  Bristowe,  Catalepsy  and  Somnambulism  by  Thomas  King  Cham- 
bers,Apoplexy  by  J.  HuGHLiNGs  Jackson,  Angina  Pectoris  by  Professor  Gairdner,  Emphy- 
sema of  the  Lungs  by  Sir  William  Jenner,  etc  etc.  All  the  leading  schools  in  Great  Britain 
have  contributed  their  best  men  in  generous  rivalry,  to  build  up  this  monument  of  medical  sci- 
ence. St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  St  Thomas's,  University  College,  St  Mary's  in  London,  while 
the  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester  schools  are  equally  well  represented,  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netley,  the  military  and  naVal  services,  and  the  public  health  boards.  That  a  work 
conceived  in  such  a  spirit,  and  carried  out  under  such  auspices  should  prove  an  indispensable 
treasury  of  facts  and  experience,  suited  to  the  daily  wants  of  the  practitioner,  was  inevitable,  and 
the  success  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  England,  and  the  reputation  which  it  has  acquired  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  sealed  it  with  the  approbation  of  the  two  pre-eminently  practical  nations. 
Its  large  size  and  high  price  having  kept  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  practitioners  in  this 
country  who  desire  to  possess  it,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  an  edition  at  a  price  which  shall  ren- 
der it  accessible  to  all.  To  meet  this  demand  the  present  edition  has  been  undertaken.  The 
five  volumes  and  five  thousaild  pages  of  the  original  will,  by  the  use  of  a  smaller  type  an  J  double 
columns,  be  compressed  into  three  volumes  of  about  three  thousand  pages,  clearly  and  hand- 
somely printed,  and  offered  at  a  price  which  will  render  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  American  profession. 

But  not  only  will  the  Amierican  edition  be  more  convenient  and  lower  priced  than  theEnglish  j 
it  will  also  be  better  and  more  complete.  Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  a 
portion  of  the  work,  additions  will  be  required  to  bring  up  the  subjects  to  the  existing  condition 
of  science.  Some  diseases,  also,  which  are  comparatively  unimportant  in  England,  require  more 
elaborate  treatment  to  adapt  the  articles  devoted  to  them  to  the  wants  of  the  American  physi- 
cian ;  and  there  are  points  on  which  the  received  practice  in  this,  country'  differs  from  that 
adopted  abroad.  The  supplying  of  these  deficiencies  has  been  undertaken  by  Henry  Harts- 
horse,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  endeavor 
to  render  the  work  fully  up  to  the  day,  and  as  useful  to  the  American  physician  as  it  has  proved 
to  be  to  his  English  brethren.  The  number  of  illustrations  will  also  be  largely  increased,  and 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  the  typographical  execution  unexceptionable  in  every  respect. 
The  first  and  aecond  volumes  are  now  ready,  and  the  completion  of  the  whole  may  be  expected 
shortly. 


From  Alfred  Still£,  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  aod  of  Clinical  Medicine  in 
University  of  Penasylvauia. 

Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine  has  been  familiar 
to  me  since  the  pablicatlon  of  its  first  volume.  It 
was  then  the  beai  work  in  English  on  the  subjects 
it  corap'rised,  and  the  succeeding  Volumes  have'more 
than  borne  oat  the  promise  of  the'first.  Its  distinc- 
tive merit  is  that  every  article  i«  a  monograph  pre- 
pared by  an  expert,  and,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  a  very 
superior  manner.  I  have  always  recommended  it 
to  advanced  stadenta  in  meiicine  and  to  physicians  ; 
althoagb  the  cost  of  the  English  edition  limited  the 
number  of  its  purchasers.  Mr,  Lea  deserves  thanks 
for  having  rendered  more  acfiessible  to  American 
readers  a  work  of  such  exceptionable  merit. 

From  J.  M.  DaCo-ita,  M  D  ,  Prof,  of  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  Jeff  Med.  College.  Phila. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  Reynolds's  SyRtem  of 
Medicine  for  several  years,  and  know  of  no  work  in 
the  English  language  more  thorough  attd  complete. 

FromS.  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  LL.D  ,  D.O  L-  Oxon.,  Prof 
of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery  i a  Jeff,  Med. 
College,  Phila. 


to  me  ever  since  the  publication  of  its  first  edUim, 
and  I  have  alwa-ys  spokenof  it  as  a  worthv  succes- 
sor to  Forbes's  celebrated  Cyclopedia  and  Tweedie'a 
Library,  which  so  long  maintained  their  place  in 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  British  and  American 
physicians.  The  present  production  is  an  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  one,  refleciing  the  latest  learning, 
science,  and  experience  of  a  large  number  of  the 
most  matured  and  cultured  minds  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland;  it  is  a  work  of  rave  merit,  in 
which  every  article  is  fally  brought  up  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  science, of  which  it  treats,  and  occu- 
pies the  sams  h'gh  rank  araoag  physicians  that 
Holmes's  Surgery  does  among  surgeons.  The  le^rn- 
ed  American  editor's  additions  contiibate  materially 
to  the  value 'of  the  work — nothing  seems  to  have 
escaped  his  critical  eye.  The  republication  of  such 
a  work  cannot  fail  to  he  of  great  benefit  to  oar  pro- 
fession. 

From  RoBBRTS  Bartholow,   M  D.,  Pr^f.   of   Mate- 
ria Medicaand  General  Therapeatics  in  Jeff.  Med.^ 
College,  Philadelphia. 
Reynolds's  System    of   Medicine    represents  the 

most  advanced  and  scientific  phase  of  medicine,  and 

is  a  work  of  such  a  high  order  that  it  ought  to  be  in 

the  hands  of  all  American  physicians. 
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fpINLAYSON  [JAMES],  M.D., 

Physician  avd  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medinine  in  th*'.  Glasgow  Western  Infirtnary^  etc. 

CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine.  In  one  handsome  12oio.  volume,  of  546  pages, -with  86  illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  $2  63.      {Jubt  Ready. "i 


The  book  is  an  excelleot  one,  clear,  concipe,  conve- 
nient, practical.  It  Is  replete  with  the  very  know- 
ledge the  student  needs  when  he  quits  the  lecture- 
room  and  the  laboratory  for  the  ward  and  sick-roora, 
and  does  not  lack  in  information  that  will  meet  the 
wants  of  experienced  and  older  men. — Phila.  Med. 
Times,  Jan.  4,  1879. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  teach  a  student  and 
practitioner  how  to  examine  a  cast,  so  as  to  une  "all 
his  knowledge''''  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  All  the 
various  symptoms  of  the  several  systenih  are  grouped 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  mike  their  rela'ions 
to  a  final  diagnosis  clear  and  easy  of  apprehension. 
This  work  has  been  done  by  men  of  large  experience 
and  trained  observation,  who  huve  been  long  recog- 
nized as  authorities  upon  the  6ubjt;cls  which  they 


treat.  There  is  a  profusion  of  illustrations  to  illus- 
trate subjects  under  di-cussion.  The  application  of 
electricity,  and  instruments  of  precision  in  diagnosis, 
is  fully  discussed.  This  book  is  all  good.  We  com- 
mend it  to  all  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine 
Hs  a  work  worthy  of  a  place  in  theirlibraries.— OAio 
Med.  Recorder,  Dec.  1878. 

This  in  one  of  the  really  usefnl  books.  It  is  attrac- 
tive from  pr'-face  to  the  final  page,  and  ought  to  be 
given  a  place  on  every  of&ce  table,  because  it  contains 
in  a  condensed  form  all  that  is  valuable  in  semeiology 
and  diagnostics  to  be  found  in  bulkier  voium-^s,  and 
because  in  its  arrangement  and  complete  index,  it  is 
unusually  convenient  for  quick  reference  in  any 
emergency  that  may  come  upon  the  busy  practitioner. 
—N.  Q.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  1S79. 


JJ^AMILTOS  [ALLAN  MrLANE],  M.D., 


Attending  Physician  at  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics  and  Paralytics,  SlackwelVs  Island,  N.  7., 
and  at  the  Out-  Patients^  Department  of  the.  New  York  Hospital. 

NERVOUSDISEASES;  THEIR  DESCRIPTION  AND  TREATMENT. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  512  pages,  with  53  illus. ;  cloth,  $3  50.     {Now  Ready.) 


This  is  unquesliooably  the  best  and  most  com 
plete  text-book  of  nervous  diseases  that  hus  yet  ap- 
peared, and  were  international  jealousy  in  scientific 
afi'airs  at  all  possible,  we  might  be  excused  for  a 
feeling  of  chagrin  that  it  should  be  of  American 
parentagp.  This  work,  however,  has  bpen  performed 
in  New  York,  and  has  been  so  well  performed  that 
no  room  is  left  for  anything  but  commendation. 
With  great  skill.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  presented  to  his 
readers  a  succinct  and  lucid  survey  of  all  that  is 
known  of  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  researches. 
From  the  preliminary  description  of  the  methods  of 
examination  and  study,  and  of  the  instruments  of 
precision  employed  in  the  investigation  of  nervous 
diseases,  up  till  the  final  collection  of  formulae,  f  e 
book  is  eminently  practical.  —  Brain,  Loudon,  Oct. 
1S7S. 

The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  it  has  been 
hie  object  to  produce  a  concise,  practical  book,  and 
we  think  he  has  been  successful,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  suliject  which  he  has  umlertaken.  In 
fact,  it  is  mure  extensire  than  the  title  properly  or 
accurately  indicates,  embracing— besides  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  nervous  diseases — inflammatory 


affections,  both  acute  and  chronic,  hemorrhages  and 
tumors  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  spinal  co>d  and  nerves,  with  thrombosis 
and  embolism  of  the  arteries,  sinuses,  and  veinu. 
The  reader  may  therefore  expect  information,  more 
or  less  full  and  satisfactory,  on  almost  everv  point 
connected  with  the  nervous  system.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  paying  that  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
Dr.  Hamilton's  conscientious  performance  of  his  self- 
assigned  task,  on  his  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
freedom  from  empiricism. — Edinburgh  Med.  Journ., 
Oct.  1S78. 

From  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
work,  we  cat)  ju«tlyaay  that  the  author  has  not  only 
clearly  and  fully  treated  of  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
but,  uolikH  most  works  uf  this  class,  it  is  very  com- 
prehensive in  regard  to  etiology,  and  exposes  the 
pathology  of  nervous  diseases  iu  the  light  of  the  very 
latest  experiments  and  discoveries.  The  drawings 
are  excellent  and  well  selected.  After  this  careful 
revision,  we  can  heartily  recommend  this  work  to 
students  and  general  practitioners  in  particular  as 
being  a  full  exposition  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, their  pathology  and  treatment,  to  date.— J^.  T. 
Med.   Record,  Aug.  3,  1878. 


fJHARGOT  [J.  M.), 

Professor  to  the  Faculty  of  Med.  Paris,  Phys.to  La  SalpBtri^re,  etc. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    Trans- 

lated  from  the  Second  Edition  by  George  Sigerson,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Lecturer  on  Biology, 
etc.,  Cath.  Univ.  of  Ireland.  With  illustrations.  1  vol.  8vo.  of  288  pages.  Cloth,  $1  75.' 
{Just  Ready,) 


CUNIOAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FdNCTIOKAL 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS  Bv  C.  H  ANDFlELD.IoNEfi, 
ia.D.,  PhysicUn  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  &c.  Sec- 


ond American  Edition.   In  one  handsome  octavo 
volameof  .'?48  pages.oloth,  $3  25. 


JPOX  [TILBTJRF],  M.D.,F.R.G.P.,  and  T.  C.  FOX,  B.A.,  M.R.C.S., 

Physician  to  the  DepaHment  for  SMn  Diseasen,  University  Cotlege  Hospital 

EPITOME  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.     WITH  FORMULA.     For  Stu- 
dents AND  Practitionbrs.    Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  In 
one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  216  pages.     Cloth,  $1  38.     (Just  Ready.) 
The  names  of  the_  anjhor^  are  quUe  sufficient  to        Tl.e  present  edition  of  the  Epitome  considerably 

exceeds  in  size,  and  surpasses  in  use,  its  predeces- 
sor. The  work  is  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  "handy  vjlume"  department  of  medical  litera- 
ture.— The  Med.  Bulletin,  May,  1878. 


commend  this  book,  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  being  well 
known  as  occnpying  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
dermatologists  of  the  day. —  Canadian  Journal  of 
Med.  Sei.,  May,  1878. 


WILSON'S  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS 
MEDICINE  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  In  one 
very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.    $3  60. 


HILLIER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  for 
Students  and  Practitioners.  Second  Am.  Ed.  In 
one  royal  12mo.vol.  ot358  pp.  With  illustrations 
Cloth,  »2  25. 


w 


'ORRIS  [MALCHOM],  M.D. 

Joint  Lecturer  on  Dermatology,  St.  Maxy^s  Hospital  Med.  School. 

SKIN  DISEASES,  Including  their  Definitions,  Symptoms,  Diagnosis, 

Prognosis,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Treatment.   A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 
In  one  12mo.  volume  of  over  300  pages.     (f^Ti,^ti„  \ 
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]^R0  WN  (LENNOX],  F.R.C.S.  Ed., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  ffospitalt  etc, 

THE  THROAT  AND  ITS  DISEASES.     With  one  hundrecl  Typical 

Illustrations  in  colors,  and  fifty  wood  engravings,  designed  and  executed  by  the  author. 

In  one  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  351  pages  ;  cloth,  $5  00.  {Now  Ready.) 
The  author's  rare  artistic  skill  hns  been  utilized 
in  tbe  production  of  one  hnudred  beautifal  illustra- 
tions in  colors,  ihe  very  best  of  the  kind  we  have 
Been,  and  which  have  been  distributed  in  ten  plates, 
i-ifty  wood  engraviogs,  designed  and  executed  hy 
the  author,  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work — these 


are  anusaally  accurate.  In  conclusion,  we  recom- 
mend this  beautifal  voluriie  as  an  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  those  engaged  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  throat. — N.  Y.  Med.  Record^  Nov. 
9,  1S78. 


^EILER  (CARL),  M.D., 


Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy  at  the  Univ.  of  Penna.f   Chief  of  the  Throat  Dispensary  at  the 
Univ.  Hospital^  Phila.,  etc. 

HANDBOOK  OF  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF 

THE    THROAT   AND   NASAL   CAVITIES.      In   one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume, 
of  156  pages,  with  35  illustrations;  cloth,  $1.     {Just  Ready.) 


We  most  heartily  commend  this  book  as  showing 
sound  judgment  in  practice,  and  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  the  fepecialty  it  so  ably  epi- 
tomizes.— Philada.  Med.  Times,  July  5,  1879. 


A  convenient  little  handbook,  clear,  concise,  and 
accurate  iu  its  method,  and  admirably  fulfilling  its 
pavpose  of  bringing  the  subject  of  which  it  treats 
within  the  comprehension  of  tbe  general  practi- 
tioner.— N.  C.  Med.  Jour.,  June,  1S79. 


PLINT  [AUSTIN],  U.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Med.  College^  2f.  T. 

PHTHISIS:  ITS  MORBID  ANATOMY,  ETIOLOGY,  SYMPTOM- 
ATIC EVENTS  AND   COMPLICATIONS,  FATALITY  AND  PEOGNOSIS,  TREAT- 
MBNT,  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  ;  in  a  series  of  Clinical  Studies.     By  AuSTis 
Flint,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Med. 
College,  New  York.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  :  $3  50.      (Lately  Issued.) 
This  book  contain.^  an  analysis,  in  the  author's  lucid  I  mend  the  book  to  the  perusal  of  all  interested  iu  the 
style,  of  the  notes  which  he  has  made  in  several  hun-    study  of  this  disease. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg. Journal, 
dred  cases  io  hospital  and  private  practice.    We  com- 1  Feb.  10,  1876. 

^T   THE  SAMS   AUTBOS. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PERCUSSION  AND  AUSCULTATION;  of  the 

Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Aneurism.    In 
one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume:  cloth,  $1  75.     (Jiist  Issued.) 


Dr  THE  SAUTE  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TKEATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     Second  revised  and  enlarged 
edition.     In  one  octavo  volume  of  550  pages,  with  a  plate,  cloth,  $4. 


Dr.  Flint  chose  a  difficult  subject  for  hi*  reseATClie-., 
and  has  shown  remarkable  powers  of  observation 
and  reflection,  aswell  as  greatindustry,  in  hie  treat- 
ment of  it.   His  book  must  be  considered  the  fullest 


lad  clearest  practical  treatiseon those  subjects,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  practitioners  and  stu- 
lents.  It  is  a  credit  to  American  medical  literature. 
—Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1860. 


T>Y  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  595  pages,  cloth,  $4  50.       


WILLIAMS-S  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  its 
Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment.  With  an  An- 
alysis of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its 
duration.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  about 
SoO  pages;  clotb ,  412  aO, 

SLADE  ON  DIPHTHERIA;  its  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment, with  an  d.ccount  of  the  History  of  its  Pre- 
valence in  various  Countries.  Second  and  revised 
edition.  In  one  neatroyal  12nlo.  volume,  cloth, 
$1  2.;. 

WALSHEON  THEDISEASESOP  THE  HEART  AND 
OKBAT  VESSELS.  Third  American  Edition.  In 
1  vol.  Bvo.,  420  pp.,  cloth,  $3  00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
With  an  Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy. By  Wii.i.TAM  Brinton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  From 
the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  il- 
lustrations (»n  wood  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  about  300  pages:  cloth,  $3  26. 

CHAMBERS'S  MANUAL  OP  DIET  AND  REGIMEN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume.     Cloth,  $2  75. 


LA  ROCHE  ON  PNEUMONIA.  1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth, 
of  .'iOO  pages      Price,  $3  00. 

LINCOLN'S  ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS  ;  a  Concise 
Manual  of  iledical  Electricity.  In  one  very  neat 
royal  12mo.    volume,   cloth,   with  illustrations, 

$1  ao. 

FULLER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR- 
PASSAGES.  Their  Pathology,  Physical  Diaguosis, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  From  the  second  and 
revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome  ocatvo 
volume  of  about  600  pages  :  cloth,  $3  50. 

SaiTH  OR  CONSUMPTION  ;  ITS  EARLY  AND  RE- 
MEDIABLE STAGES,    1  Tol.Svo.,pp.2fl4    «2  26. 

BASHAM  ON  RENAL  DISEASES:  a  Clinical  Guide 
to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  With  Illustra- 
tions. In  onel2mo.  vol.  of  304  pages,  clf^»b,  $2  00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.  By  A. 
HDD90N,  M.D.,  M.R.I, A.,  Physician  to  the  Meath 
Hospital.    In  one  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,  ^2  50. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  By  Robert  D.  Ltons, 
K  C  C.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  362  pages,  cloth 
$2  25. 
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Heney  C.  Lea's  Publications — ( Venereal  Diseases,  &c.). 


nUMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.),  M.D.,LL.D., 

■*-'        Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases  at  the  Ool.  of  Phys.  and  Surg. ,  New  York,  Ac. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND   TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL   DIS- 

EASES.    Including  the  resultR  of  recent  investigations  upon  the  subject.    Fourth  edition, 
revised   and  lorgpJy  rewritten  with  the  co-operation  of  R.  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  of  New 
York,  Prof,  of  Dermatology  in   the  Univ.  of  Vt.      In  one  large    and  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  835  pages,  with  138  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4  75  ;  leather,  $5  75     (Just  Ready.) 
This  work,  on  its  first  appearance,  immediately  took  the  position  of  a  standard  authority  on 
its  subject  wherever  the  language  is  spoken,  and  the  success  of  an  Italian  translation  shows 
that  it  is  regarded  with  equal  favor  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  repeated  editions  the  author 
labored  sedulously  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  its  reputation,  and  in  the  present  revision  no 
pains    have    been  spared  to  perfect  it  as  far  as  possible.     Several  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  third  edition,  much  material  has  been  accumulated  during  the  interval 
by  the  industry  of  syphilologists,  and  new  views  have  been  enunciated.     All  this    so  far  as 
confirmed  by  observation  amJ   experience,  has  been  incorporated;    many  portions  of  the  volume 
been  rewritten,  the  series  of  illustrations  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  whole  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  work  than  as  a  new  edition.    It  is  confidently  presented  as  fully  on 
a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  syphilology,  and  as  a  work  to  which  the  practi- 
tioner may  refer  with  the  certainty  of  finding  clearly  and  succinctly  set  forth  whatever  falls 
within  the  scope  of  such  a  treatise. 

However  valuable  the  previous  eclition^have  been, 
the  present  is,  to  our  thiuking,  de''idpdly  of  nrnre 
worth.  An  air  of  completeneBs — of  having  had  gar- 
nered inio  its  pages  all  Lhe  be=t  iruit  uf  ilie  w-.ild"s 
experience  and  research  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  ireats — has  been  given  to  the  book,  without  In 
any  way  detracting  from  the  peculiarly  practical 
value  of  previous  editions.  Ncne  the  less  clinical, 
the  treatise  seems  much  more  cosmopolitan.  The 
p'^ssestjion  of  old  editions  will  be  no  excune  to  the 
progressive  physician  for  not  purchasing  this  edi- 
tion, and  we  predict  for  it  a  very  speedy  sale.  We 
congratulate  Dr.  Buinalead  on  the  wi-'dom  which 
led  to  the  selection  of  Or.  Taylor  as  colleague,  and 
we  sincerely  congratulate  the  two  coworberfl  npou 
the  resnlls  of  thpir  labor. — Philadelphia  Medical 
Times,  Dec.  6,  1879. 

As  it  now  stands,  this  is  the  only  complete  mod- 


ern work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of 
venereal  disea=e^.  It  was  needed  ,  and  will  Ve  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  all  who  desire  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  times  in  thfir  kuowled5e  of  the^e  su'  jects. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  really  good  books  needed  by 
every  practitioter  of  medicine  or  surgery,  whether 
he  be  a  general  practitioner  or  specialist. — Detroit 
Lancet,  December,  IR79. 

Dr.  Bumstead's  successful  labors  <»ntitle  him  now 
to  rank  pre-eminently  as  the  authority  in  this  coun- 
try on  venereal  diseases.  But  not  only  does  this 
(^act  make  his  present  treatise  of  interest  to  practi- 
tioners; the  book  is  fully  abreast  with  present 
literature  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  is  ex- 
tremely practical  in  de*-crIptions  of  the  several 
venereal  diseases  and  modes  of  treatment,  and  hence 
should  be  in  every  doctor's  library. —  Va.  Med. 
Monthly,  December,  1879. 


rtULLERIER  (A.),  and 

^        Surgeon  to  the  Hipital  du  Midi. 


nVMSTEAD  {FREEMAN  J.], 

-*-'       Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y. 


AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Translated  and  Edited  by 

Febbman  J.  BuMaTEAD.  In  one  large  imperial  4to.  volume  of  328  pages,  double-columns, 
with  26  plates,  containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of 
life;  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $17  00  ;  also,  in  five  parts,  stout  wrappers,  at  $3  per  part. 
Anticipating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  ThrebDol- 
libs  a  Part,  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of 
practice.     Gentlemen  desiring  early  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  well  to  order  it  without 
delay.     A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


LEE'S  LECTCTEES  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  SOME 
FORMS  OF  LOCAL  DISEASE  AFFECTING  PRIN- 
CIPALLY THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION.  la 
one  liaadscEQe  octavo  volume;  cioih,  !j;2  25. 


HILL  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS 
DISORDERS.  lu  one  handsome  octavo  volume; 
cloth,  $3  25. 


y^EST  {CHARLES),  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  Bos-pitalfor  Sick  Children,  London,  &c. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND    CHILE- 

HOOD.  Fifth  American  from  the  sixth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.     In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  678  pages.    Cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.  {Lately  Issued  ) 

J3T  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    { Lately  Issued.) 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 
HOOD; being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered   at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  in  March,  1871.     In  one  volume   small  12mo.,  cloth,  $1  00. 
■D r  THE  SA  ifB  A UTHOR. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     Third  American 

from  the  Third  London  edition.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  about  650  pages  oloth' 
$3  75;  leather,  $4  75.  i-  c     .  . 

CONDIE'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS-  |  SMITH'S   PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  WiST 
EASES    OF    CHILDREN.     Sixth   edition,    revised         ING  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHI  LDHo'oD 
and  aujrmented.     In  one  large  octavo  volume  of        Second  American,  from  the  second  revised  and 
nearly  Si'O  closely-printed    pages,  cloth,  $5  25;         enlarged  English  edition.     In  one  handsome  octa- 
leather,  $6  25.  !      vo  volume,  cloth,  $2  50. 


Henet  C.  Lea's  Publications — {Diseases  of  Children,  &c.).       21 
gMITH [J.  LEWIS),  M.D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Ohildren  in  the  Bellevue  Bospitat  Med.  Oolleae,  N  T. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CHILDREN.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  about  750  pages,  with  illustrations.  Cloth^  $4  50*;  leather,^  $5  50.  (.iVow  Ready,) 
The  very  marked,  favor  with  which  this  work  has  .bepn  received  wherevev  He  English  Ian- 
guage  is  spoken,  has  stimulated  the  author,  in  it,h*  preparation  of  the  Fourth  Edition,  to  spare 
no  pains  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  worthy  in  ,eyery  respect  of  a  continuance  of  professionnl 
conadence.  Many  portions  of  the  volume  have/been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  intro- 
duced, but  by  an  earnest  effort  at  condensation,  the  size  of  the  work  has  not  been  materially 
increased. 

In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  third 
edition  of  the  work,  so  extensive  have  been  the  ad- 
vances that  whole  thaptere  required  to  be  rewritten, 
and  hardly  a  page  could  pass  without  some  material 
correction  or  addition.  This  labor  has  occupied  the 
writer  closely,  and  he  has  performed  it  conscien- 
tiously, so  that  the  book  may  be  considered  a  faith- 
fal  portraiture  of  an  excepLiuud,lly  wide  clinical 
experience  in  infantile  diseases,  corrected  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  receat  literature  of  the  subject.— 
Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  April  6,  1879. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  for  as  to  say  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  a  standard  work  upon  diseases  of  children, 
and  that  no  work  has  a  higher  standiog  than  it  upon 
those  affections.  In  cousequence  of  its  thorough  re- 
vision, the  work  has  been  made  of  more  value  than 
ever,  and  may  be  regarded  as  fully  abreast  of  the 
times.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  studants  and 
physiciaas.'  There  is  no  better  work  in  the  language 
on  di&eapes  of  children.— Cincinnati  Med.  News, 
March,  1S79. 

The  author  has  evidently  determined  thatit  fhall 
not  lose  ground  ia  the  esteem  of  the  profession  for 
want  of  the  latest  knowledge  on  that  important 
department  of  medicine.  Be  has  accordingly  in- 
corporated in  the  present  edition  the,  useful  and 
practical  reiultsof  the  latest  study  and  6;K:perience, 
both  American  and  foreign,  especially  those  bearing 
on  therapeutics.  Altogether  the,  book  has  been 
greatly  improved,  while  it  has  not  been  greatly 
increased  in  size.  —  New  Fork  Medical  Journal, 
June,  1879. 


This  excellent  work  is  so  well  known  that  an 
expended  notice  at  this  time  would  be  superfluous. 
The  author  hue  taben  Advantage  of  the  demand  for 
another  new  editon  to  revise  in  a  most  careful 
manner  the  entire  book  ;  and  the  numerous  correc- 
tions and  additions  evince  a  determination  on  his 
part  to  keep  fully  abreast  with  the  rapid  progress 
that  Is  being  made  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment 
of  children's  diseases.  By  the  adoption  of  a  some- 
what clot-er  type, 'an  increase  in  size  of  only  thirty 
pages  has  been  necessitated  by  the  new  subject 
matter  introduced. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
May  29,  1879. 

Probably  no  other  work  ever  published  in  this 
country  upon  a  medical  subject  has  reached  such  a 
heighth  of  popularity  as  has  this  well-known  trea- 
tise. As  a  text  and  reference-book  it  is  pre-emi" 
nently  the  authority  upon  diaeaees  of  childiea.  It 
vtauds  deservedly  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
profession  than  any  other  work  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject.— Nashville  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  May, 
1879. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  acquired  an  immense 
experience  as  physician  to  three  of  the  large  char- 
ities of  New  York  in  which  cjiildren  are  treated. 
These  asylums  afford  unsurpassed  opportunities  for 
observing  the  effects  of  different  plans  of  treatment, 
and  the  fesults  as  embodied  in  this  volume  may  be 
accepted  with  faith,  and  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  all  practitioners  now,  in  vipw  of  the  approaching 
season  when  the  diseases  of  children  always  increase. 
— Nat.  Med.  Review,  April,  1879. 


^ WAYNE  {JOSEPH  GRIFFITHS'},  M.I)., 

Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  British  GenerQ.1  Hospital,  &e. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  COM- 
MENCING MIDWIFERY  PRACTICE     Second  American,  from  the  Fifth  and  Revised 
London  Edition,  with  Additions  by  E.  R.  Hutohims,  M.D.  With  Illustrations.   In  one 
neat  12mo.  volume.     Cloth,  $1  25.     {hately  Issued.) 
*^(f*  Seep.  4  of  this  Catalogue  for  the  terms  on  which  this  wprk  is  ofTered  as  a  premium  to 
subscribers  to  the  "American  Jouhmal  of  the  Medical  Sciences." 


CHUECHILL  ON  THE  PnEEPERAL  FEVER  AND 
OTHER  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  1  vol. 
8vo.,  pp.  450,  cloth.    $2  60. 

DEWBES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FE- 
MALES. With  illnserations.  Eleventh  Edition, 
with  the  Anther's  last  Improvemente  and  correc- 
tions. In  one  octavo  volume  of  536  pagfes,  with 
plates,  cloth.    $3  00. 


MEIGS  ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDBED  FEVER.    1  vol.  Svo  ,  pp. 

365,  cloth.     $2  to. 

ASHWELL'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third  American, 
from  the  Third  and  revised  London  edition.  1  vol. 
8vo.,  pp.  528,  cloth.    $3  60. 


JJODOE  (HUGH  L.),  M.D. , 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN  ;  including  Displacements 

of  the  Uterus.     With  original  illustrations.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enli»rged.     In 

one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  531  pages,  cloth,  $4  50. 

Professor  Hodge's  work  18  truly  an  original  one  1  contribution  to  the  stndy  ofwomen'sdieeaseSjitis  rf 

from  beginniiDg  to  end,  consequently  no  one  can  pe-    great  value,  and  is  abundantly  able  to  stand  on  its 

rnseitspageswithont  learning  something  new.  Af-a  j  own  merits.— iV.  Y.  Mtdical  Record,  Sept.  15,  l&6f. 

'BURGHILL  ^FLEETWOOD),  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additiors 
by  D.  Fbancis  Condib,  M.D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren," &c.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety  four  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Cloth,  $4  00  ;  leather,  $5  00. 


C^ 


MONTGOMERY'S  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  SIGNS 
AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY.  With  two 
exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cats. 
In  1  vol.  Bvo. ,  of  nearly  600  pp.,  olotb,  $3  75. 


RIQBT'S  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.  With  notes 
and  Additional  Illustrations.  Second  American 
edition.  One  volume  octavo,  cloth  422  pages, 
12  50. 
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Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Diseases  of  Women). 


fPHOMAS  {T.OAJLLARD),M.D.. 

f-  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  IT.  T.,  Ac 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Fourth 

edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of 

800  pages,  with  191  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5  00  ;  leather,  $6  00.     (Just  Issued.) 

The  author  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  aflforded  by  the  call  for  another  edition  of 

this  work  to  render  it  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  with  which  it  has  been 

received.  Every  portion  has  been  subjected  to  a  conscientious  revision,  and  no  labor  has  been 

spared  to  make  it  a  comnlete  treatise  on  the  most  advanced  condition  of  its  important  subject. 

'  Ib  classical  without  beingpedantlc,fall  in  the  detailB 
of  anatomy  and  pathology,  without  ponderous 
translation  of  pagesof  German  literature,  descnbeB 
distinctly  the  details  and  difficulties  of  each  opera- 
tion, without  wearying  and  useless  minutise.and  is 
in  all  respects  a  work  worthy  of  confidence,  justify- 
ing the  high  regard  in  which  its  distingoiihed  au- 
thor is  held  by  the  profession.— ^m.  Supplement, 
Obstet.Journ.,  Oct.  1874. 

Profe58orThomasfairly  took  the  Profession  of  the 
Onited  States  by  storm  when  his  boOk  first  made  its 
appearance  early  i  n  1 S68.  Its  reception  was  simply 
enthusiastic,  notwithstanding  a  few  adverse  criti- 
cisms from  our  transatlantic  brethren,  the  first  large 
edition  was  rapidly  exhausted,  and  in  six  months  a 
second  one  was  issued,  and  in  two  years  athird  on« 
was  announced  and  published,  and  we  are  now  pro- 
mised the  fourth.  The  popularity  of  this  work  was 
not  ephemeral,  and  its  success  was  unprecedented  in 
the  annals ofAmericaD  medical  literal  ure.  Six  years 
is  a  long  period  in  medical  scientific  research,  but 
Thoma«'8  work  on  *'  Diseases  of  Women"  is  still  the 
leading  native  production  of  the  United  States.  The 
order, the  matter,  the  absence  of  theoretical  diaputa' 
tiveness,  the  fairness  ofstatement,  and  the  elegance 
of  diction,  preserv€d  throughoutthe  entire  range  of 
the  book,  indicate  that  Professor  Thomab  did  not 
overestimate  his  powers  when  he  conceived  the  idea 
and  executed  the  work  of  producing  a  new  treatise 
upon  diseases  of  women. — Prof.  Pallen,  in  Louis- 
ville  Med.  Journal^  Sept.  1874. 


A  work  which  has  reached  a  fourth  edition,  and 
that.  too.  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  has  achieved 
a  reputation  which  places  it  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism,  and  thefavorableopinions  which  we  have 
already  expressed  of  the  former  editions  seem  to  re- 
quire that  we  should  do  little  more  than  announce 
this  new  issue.  We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that, 
as  a  practical  work,  this  is  second  to  none  in  the  Mng- 
lish,  or.  indeed,  in  any  other  language.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  contents,,  the  admirably  clear  manner  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  ditferential  diagnosis  of 
several  of  the  diseases  is  handled,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  by  the  practitioner  who  wants  a  thoroughly 
clinical  work,  one  to  which  he  can  re^er  in  difficult 
cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis  with  the  certainty  of  gain- 
ing light  and  instruction.  Dr.  Thomas  is  a  man  with  a 
very  clefir  head  and  decided  views,  and  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  which  he  so  much  dislikes  as  hazy  notions 
of  diagnosis  and  blind  routine  and  unreasonable  thera- 
peutics. The  student  who  will  thoroughly  study  this 
b  >ok  and  test  its  principles  by  clinical  observation,  will 
certainly  not  be  guilty  of  these  faults. — London  Lancet, 
Feb.  13,  IST.-i. 

Reluctantly  we  are  obliged  to  close  this  unsatis- 
factory Doticeof  so  excellent  a  work,  and  in  conclu- 
sion would  remark  that,  as  a  teacher  ofgynaicology, 
both  didac'^ic  and  clinical,  Prof.  Thomas  has  certainly 
taken  the  lead  far  ahead  of  his  confreres,  and  as  an 
author  he  certainly  has  met  with  nnusual  and  mer- 
ited succetss. — Am   Jnurn.  nf  Obstetrics,  Nov.  1874, 

This  volume  of  Prof.  Thomas  in  its  revised  form 


T>ARNES  {ROBERT),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

-*-'  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  *c. 

A  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  STJRGI- 

CAL  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.   Second  American,  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Revised 
English  Edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  784  pages,  with  181  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.     (Just  Ready,) 
The  call  for  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Barnes's  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Females  has  encouraged 
the  author  to  make  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  favor  of  the  profession  than  before.     By  a  rear- 
rangement and  careful  pruning  space  has  been  found  for  a  new  chapter  on  the  Gynaecological 
Relations  of  the  Bladder  and  Bowel  Disorders,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  book,  while 
many  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced  where  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  needed.    It 
is  therefore  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to  reflect  thoroughly  and  accurately  the  present 
condition  of  gynaecological  science. 

the  work  is  a  valuable  one,  and  should  he  largely 
con«uUed  by  the  profession. — Am.  Supp  Obstetrical 
Journ.  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland^  Oct.  1S78. 

No  other  gynecological  work  holds  a  higher  posi- 
tion, having  become  an  authority  everywhere  In 
diseases  of  women.  The  work  has  been  brought 
fully  abreast  of  present  knowledge.  Every  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  should  have  it  upon  the  shelves 
of  his  library,  and  the  student  will  find  it  a  superior 
text-book.— fTi'ncinnwii  Med.  News,  Oct.  1S7S. 

This  secood  revised  edition,  of  course,  deserves  all 
the  commendation  given  to  its  predecessor,  with  the 
additional  one  that  it  appears  to  include  all  or  nearly 
all  the  additions  to  our  knopcledge  of  its  subject  that 
have  been  made  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edi- 
tion The  American  references  are.  for  an  English 
work,  especially  full  and  appreciative,  and  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  American  read- 
ers —Journ.  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  Oct. 


Dr  Baroes  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
the  old  country,  and  it  requires  but  scant  scrutiny 
of  his  book  to  show  that  it  has  been  sketched  by  a 
master.  It  is  plain,  practical  common  sense  ;  show's 
very  deep  research  without  being  pedantic ;  is  emi- 
nently calculated  to  inspire  enthuisiasm  without  in- 
culcating rai-hness;  points  out  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided  as  well  as  the  success  to  be  achieved  in  the 
various  operations  connected  with  this  branch  of 
medicioe;  and  will  do  much  to  smooth  the  rugged 
path  of  the  young  gynajcologist  and  relieve  the  per- 
plexity of  the  man  of  mature  years.  —  Canadian 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  Nov.  1S78. 

We  pitv  the  doctor  who,  having  any  consider- 
able practice  in  diseases  of  women,  has  no  copy  of 
"  Barnes"  for  daily  consultation  and  instruction.  It 
is  at  once  a  book  of  great  learning,  research,  and 
individual  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  emi- 
nently p'^actical.  That  it  has  been  appreciated  by 
the  profession,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country,  is  shown  by  the  second  edition  following 
so  soon  upon  the  first. — Am.  Practitioner,  Nov. 
1S7S. 

Dr  Barnes's  work  is  one  of  a  practical  character, 
largely  illustrated  from  cises  in  his  own  experience, 
neans  confined  to  such,  as  will  be  learned  i 


1878. 


This  second  edition  of  Dr.  Barnes's  great  work 
comes  to  us  containing  many  additions  and  impi-ove- 
meats  which  bring  it  up  to  date  in  every  feature 
The  excellences  of  the  work  are  too  well  known  to 
require  enumeration,  and  we  hazHrd  the  prophecy 
but  by  no  means  confined  to  such,  as  will  be  learned  |  that  they  wi!l  for  many  years  maintain  its  high  po- 
from  the  fact  that  he  quotes  from  no  let-s  than  628  8itii>o  as  a  standard  text-book  and  guide  book  for 
medical  authors  in  numerous  countries.  Coming  students  and  practiiionera.  —  N.  0.  Med.  Journ 
from  such  an  author,  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  1  Oct.  1878,  *• 
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VMrnET  [THOMAS  ADDIS).  M.D. 

-*-'  Surgeon  to  the.  Woman's  Hoapifal,  New  Tork,  etf. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  GYNiECOLOGT,  for  the 

use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  856  pages,  with  130  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5,-  leather,  $fi.  {Now  Ready.) 
It  may  be  said  that  he  has  had  opportunities  for 
observation  and  experience,  for  unfettered  and  nn- 
restrained  experimentation,  and  for  testing  the 
value  of  the  original  and  dazzling  operations  first 
proposed  and  performed  by  his  illustrious  pred'cts- 
sors  before  referred  to,  and  for  devising  new  opera- 
tions and  discovering  pathological  causes  never 
before  suspected  or  described,  which  no  man  in  the 
profession  has  ever  befure  secured.  We  also  think 
that  the  readers  of  this  work  will  agree  with  us, 
after  its  careful  perusal,  that  he  has  a  rare  capacity 
for  discriminating  analysip,  and  generallyfor  phi- 
losophical deduction  and  the  equally  important 
quality  of  patient,  honest,  continued  work.  For  the 
work  as  a  whole,  we  have  only  praise.  It  deserves 
and  will  receive  the  careful  study  of  all  who  desire 
to  keep  on  a  level  with  the  progress  of  Gynacology. 
It  embodies  a  larger  amount  of  carefully  analyzed 
personal  experience  in  a  unique  field  for  observa- 
tion than  any  volume  on  Diseases  of  Women  which 
has  yet  been  published.  Its  great  merit  consists  in 
this— coming  as  it  does  from  a  thoroughly  honest, 
competent,  and  able  specialist,  who  became  a  spe- 
cialist only  after  an  ixcellent  training  and  experi- 
ence as  a  general  hospital  phy^ician  and  surgeon. 
The  book  is  not  one  to  be  hastily  glanced  over,  but 
■will  seen  re  the  critical  study  of  Gynecologists.  Not 


only  its  style,  which  is  individual  and  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  the  new  facts  which  it  brings  out,  its 
original  suggestions,  its  numerous  and  important 
statistical  tables,  and,  in  some  instances,  its  unex- 
pected deductions,  will  compel  attention,  and  will 
form  the  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  Gynajcological 
study  and  literature  in  the  future.  All  who  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  vol- 
ume, will  feel  assured  that  Tir  Emmet  has  well 
earned  and  well  deserved  the  reputation  which  lie 
has  already  won,  as  one  of  the  great  Gynajcologists 
of  the  present  age. — The  Am.  Journ.  of  Obstetrics, 
April,  1S79. 

We  have  examined  (his  book  with  something  more 
than  ordinary  care,  and  now  lay  it  aside  captivated 
by  our  impressions  of  it.  Prom  first  to  last,  each 
page  grows  in  interest,  and  one  is  struck  with  the 
practical  tone  of  all  that  is  said.  It  is  indeed  the 
gynfficological  work  for  the  practitioner.  Its  equal 
is  not  yet  published,  or  at  least  we  have  not  seen  it. 
We  cannot  fiend  *his  notice  forward  without  reiier- 
atlDg  that.,  in  our  estimation,  Emmet's  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Gynfflcoiogy  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
book  for  the  student,  as  well  as  the  general  practi- 
tioner, which  is  at  present  published. —  Va.  Med, 
Monthly,  May,  1S79. 


J^UNCAN  [J.  MATTHEWS),  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E..  etc. 

CLINICAL    LECTURES    ON    THE    DISEASES    OF   WOMEN, 

Delivered  in  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital.     In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume  of  173 
pages.     Cloth.  $1  60.      (,Jvst  Ready.) 
Prof.  Matthews  Duncan's  originality  nnd  suggestiveness  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  what- 
ever he  may  see  fit  to  lay  before  the  profession  is  well  worth  attention  ;  while  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  present  volume  will  give  it  special  attractivene-s  to  the  practising 
physician. 

CONTENTS. 

Lecture!.  On  Missed  Abortion.  II.  On  Abnormal  Pelvis.  III.  On  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the 
Cervix  Uteri.  IV.  On  Ovaritis.  V.  On  Perimetritis  and  Parametritis.  VI.  On  Kinds  of 
Perimetritis  VII.  On  Forms  of  Parametritis,  Vltl.  On  Painful  Sitting.  IX.  On  Aehini? 
Kidney — Pyonephrosis— Stricture  of  Urethra.  X.  On  Irri'able  Bladder.  XI.  On  Vaginismus. 
XII.  On  Spasmodic  Dysmenorrhoe.a.  XIII.  On  Hepatic  Disease  in  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics. 
XIV.  On  Fibrous  Tumor  of  the  Uterus. 


riHADWIGK  (JAMES  R.),  A.M.,  M.D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THE   DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.    In  one 

neat  volume,  royal  12mo  ,  with  illustrations.     (Preparing.) 

TiAMSBOTHAM  {FRANCIS  H.),  M.D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE    OF  OBSTETRIC   MEDI 

CINE  AND  SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Kbatins,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac.',  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
bands  ;  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  numerous  wood-outs  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     $7  00. 


TUINCKEL  (F.), 

'  '  Fro/essor  and  Director  of  the  Qynacologieal  Clinic  in  the  University  of  Rostock. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OP  CHILDBED,  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  Translated,  with  the  consent 
of  the  author,  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  James  Rkad  Chadwick,  M.D.  In 
one  octavo  volume.     Cloth,  $4  00.     (Lately  Issued.) 


mANNER  {THOMAS  H.),  M.D. 

•^    ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY.   First  American 

from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.     With  four  colored  plotes  and  illustra- 
tions on  wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  oloth,  $4  25. 
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pLAYFAIR  (  W.  S.),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P..  ' 

-*-  Professor  of  Obstetric  Medicinein  King's'College, etc.  etc. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AN'D  PRACTICE'  OP  MIDWIPERY- 

Third  American  edition,  revised  by  the  author.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Robert  P- 
Hauris,  M  D.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  700  pages,  with  nearly  2t0 
illustrations.     Cloth,  $4  j  leather,  $5      (Jjist  Ready  )  ' 

EXTRACT    FROM    THE    AUTHOR'^    PREPACE. 

The  second  American  edition  of  my  work  on  Midwifery  being  exhausted  before  the  corre- 
sponding English  edition,  I  cannot  better  show  my  appreciation  of  the  kind  reception  my  book 
has  received  in  the  United  States  than  by  acceding  to  thie  publisher's  request  that  I  should 
myself  undertake  the  issue  of  a  third  edicion.  As  little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  second  edition  was  issued,  there  are  naturally  not  many  changes  to  make,  but  I  have, 
nevertheless,  subjected  the  entire  work  to  careful  revision,  and  introduced  into  it  a  notice  of 
most  of  the  more  important  recent  additions  to  obstetric  science.  To  the  operation  of  gastro- 
elytrotomy— formerly  described  along  with  the  Csesarean  section — I  have  now  devoted  a  sepa- 
rate chapter.  The  editor  of  the  Second  American  edition,  Dr.  Harris,  enriched  it  w^ith  many 
valuable  notes,  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  I  have  freely  availed  myself. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  subjoined. 

The  bnst  work  on  the  subject  ever  published  in  the        There  has  beea  a'  general  unanimity  of  opiaion  in 

English  lauguage.    It  is  written  in  a  clear,  pleaftant    ""  '      '  '       

style,  without  that  verbosity  which  characterizes 
some  modern  and  highly  pretentious  works.  The  au- 
thor is  quite  np  with  the  times,  both  in  practice  and 
theory.  It  is  the  best  text- book  we  have  for  students, 
and  sufficiently  full  of  detail  to  supply  all  the  wants 
of  the  practitioner.  We  would  gladly  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  practise  midwifery.  —  Canadian 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.y  Nov.  187S. 


the  profession  as  to  the  high  character  of  Dr.  Play- 
fair's  work,  both  as  a  manual  for  the  student,  and 
a  book  of  reference  for  the  practitioner;  and  the 
revision  and  additions  made  to  the  second  edition 
will  not  lower  this  favorable  estimate  of  it.  The 
additions  made  by  Dr.  Harris  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  make  us  wish  they  were  more  in  num- 
ber and  greater  in  extent— J.m.  Journ.  of  Med. 
Sciences,  Jan.  1&79. 


'DARNES  [FANCOURT],  M.D., 

-'-'  Physician  to  the.  General  Lying-in  Boapital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OP  MIDWIFERY  POR  MIDWIVES  AND  MEDICAL 

STUDENTS.     With  60  illustrations.     In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume  of  200  pages  ; 

cloth,  $1  25.  iNow  Ready.) 
The  book  is  written  in  plain,  and  as  far  ap  pos- 
sil>le  in  untechnical  language.  Any  intelligent  mid- 
wire  or  medical  student  can  eapily  comprehend  the 
directions  It  will  undoubtedly  All  a  want,  and 
will  be  popular  witli  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
prepared.  The  examining  questions  at  the  back 
will  be  found  very  Msatixl.—Oincinnati  Med.  News, 
Aug   1879. 


The  style  is  clear,  and  the  book  will,  donbtlees, 
be  useful  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended. — 
London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  30,  1879,    ,  , 

The  book  is  written  with  as  little -tfechnical  lan- 
guage as  possible.  Any  intelligent  midwife  or  med- 
ical student  can  easily  understand  the  directions. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  found  very  useful. — Ohio 
Med.  Recorder,  Sept.  1S79. 


q^HE  OBSTETRICAL  JOURNAL.     [Free  of  postage  for -iSSO.) 

THE  OBSTETRICAL  JOURNAL  of  '  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 

Including   Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  op  Women  and  Infants.     A  monthly  of 
64  octavo  pages,  very  handsomely  printed.     Subscription,  Three  Dollars  per    annum 
Single  Numbers.  25  cents  each. 
With  the  January  number  will  terminate  Vol,  VII.  of  the  Obstetrical  Journ.il.     The  first 
No.  nf  Vol.  VIII.  will  be  issued  about  Feb,  1st;  the  "American  Supplement"  of  16  page^ 
per  No.  will  be  discontinued,  and  the  periodical  will  thenceforth  consist  of  64  pages  per  number, 
at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  free  of  postage.     For  this  trifling 
Euin  the  subscriber  will  thus  obtain  more  than  750  pages  per  annum,  containing  an  extent  and 
variety  of  information  which  may  be  estimated  from' the  fact  that  Vol.  VI.  of  the  "Obststri- 
CAL  Journal"  contains  in 
Original  Communications     .     .      44Artiol6s 
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and  that  it  numbers  among  it?  contributors  the  distinguished  names  of  Ltmbe  Atthill'  J  H 
AvELiNG,  Robert  Barnes,  J.  Henry  Bennet,  Nathas  Bozesman,  Thomas  Chambers  Fleet' 
WOOD  CHnROHi.,L  Charles  Clay,  John  Clay,  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  Arthur  Fareb,'Robert 
Greenhalgh,  W.  M.  Graily  Hewitt,  J.  Braxton  Hicks,  William  Leishman,  Angus  Mac 
DONALD,  Alfred  Meadows,  Alex.  Simpson,  J.  G.  Swayne,  Lawson  Tait  Edward  J  Tiit 
B.  H.  Trenholme,  T.  Spencer  Wells,  Arthur  Wiggleswobth,  and  many  other  'di«tin' 
guished  practitioners  Under  such  auspices  it  has  amply  fulfilled  its  object  of  nresentins  to" 
the  physician  all  that  is  new  and  interesting  in  the, rapid  development  of  obstetrical  and  evna? 
cological  science.  °^ 

As  a  very  large  increase  in  the  subscription  list  is  anticipated  under  this  reduction  in  price 
gentlemen  who  propose  to  subscribe,  and  subscribers  intending  to  renew  their  subscriptions' 
are  recommended  to  lose  no  time  in  making  their  remittances,  as  the  limited  number  printed 
may  at  any  time  be  exhausted.  ^ 

Thisiscertalnly  a  very  excellent  journal.  Itgivesl  We  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  the  artmi 
us  the  best  obstetrical  literature  from  across  the  ration  this  elegant  journal  excites  ~Wesffr„  t^^ItV 
WD.tei:-Ind.  Journ.  of  Med.,  Nov.  ISH.  |  March,  1876.  vyestern  i^anctt, 
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TEISHMAN  { WILLIAM),  M.D., 

"^  Segius  Professor  of  Midwiferyin  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &a. 

A  SYSTEM  OE  MIDWIFERY,  INCLUDING^  THE  DISEASES  OF 

PREGNANCY  AND  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE.  Third  Amerixjan  edition,  revised  by 
th^  Author,  with  additions  by  John  S.  Parry,  M.D.,  Obstetrician  ,to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,, &c.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume^  of  733  pages,  with  over 
two  hundred  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.      (J"«sf  Ready,) 


Few  works  on  this  subject  have  m€t  withas  great 
a  demand  ae  this  one  appears  to  have.  To  judge 
by  the  frequency  witb  which  its  aulhcr's  views  are 
quoted,  and  Us  statements  referred  to  in  obstetrical 
literature,  one  would  judge  that  there  are  few  phy- 
sicians devoting  much,  attention  to  obstetrics  Wrho 
are  withoutit.  The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of 
ripe  experience  and  coufcervative  views,  and  in  no 
branch  of  medicine  are  these  more  valuable  than  in 
this. — New  Remedies,  Jan.  1880.  ' 

We  are  glad  to  call  ihfe  attention  of  onr  readers  to 
this  new  edition  of  J)r.  Leishman's  well-known 
work,  which  has  already  establibhed  itself  in  gene- 
ral fav_or  both  in  this  eountry  aud  in  America.  In 
noticing  this  third  edition,  we  need  only  direct  ,at- 
,  teation  to  the  differences  betweea  it  and  its  prede- 
cessors. Although  carefully  revised  throughout, 
with  not  a  few  additions  iii  various  places,  the  net 
enlargement  amounts  only  toai'ewpages.—  Olasgow 
Medical  Jour^nal,  Jan.  1880. 


We  gladly  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  excel- 
lent tfxtbookof  midwifery.  The  former  editions 
have  been  mopt  favorably  received' by  the  protes- 
siou  on  both  Hides  of  the  Atlantic  lathe  prepara- 
tion of  the  present  editioji  the  author  has  made  such 
iiltevations  as  the  progress  of  obstetric il  acience 
seems  to  require,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
ability  with  which  the  taek  has  been  performed. 
We  consider  it  an  adtnirable  text-book  for  students 
during  their  attendance  upon  lecturer,  and  have 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  As  anexpooent 
tif  the  midwifery  of  the  preseot  day  it  has  no  supe- 
rior in  the  English  language. — Canada  Lancet ,  Jan. 
1880. 

The  bobk , is  greatly  improved,  and  as  such  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  are  trying  to  keep  posted  in 
the  rapid  advances  which  are  being  made  in  the 
study  of  obstetrics.— £ofiio!i  Med,  and  Surg  Journ., 
Nov.  'il,  1879. 


r>ARRY  (JOHN  S.),  M.D., 

Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Vice-Prest.  of  the  Obstet.  8'>eiety  of  Philadelphia. 

EXTKA-UTERINE    PREGNANCY:    ITS  CLINICAL  HISTORY, 

DIAGNOSIS,   PROGNOSIS,  AND   TREATMENT.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 
Cloth,  $2  00.    (Lately  Issued.) 


TJODOE  (HUGH  L.),  M.B., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Midwifery,  &o. ,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ac . 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.     Illns- 

trated  with  large  lithographic  plates  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  figures  from 
original  photographs,  and  with  numerous  wood-outs.    In  on,e  la.rge  and  beautifully  printed 
quarto  volume  of  550  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $14. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  is  something  more  than 

a  simple  presentation  of  his  partlcalar  views  in  the 

de  )artment  of  Obstetrics;   it  is  something  more 


than  an  jrdinarytreatiseonmidwifery;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  cyclopaedia  of  midwifery.  He  has  aimed  to  em- 
body in  a  iingle  volume  the  whole  science  and  art  of 
Obstetrics.  An  elaborate  text  is  combiaed  with  ac- 
curate and  varied  pictorial  illustrations,  so  that  no 


fact'  or  principle  Is  left  unstated  or  unexplaine 
— Am.  Med.  Tim:e8,  Sept.  3,  1864. 

It  18  very  large,  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrat* 
ed,  and  is  fitted  to  take  its  place  near  the  works  o 
great  obstetricians.  Of  the  American  works  on  the 
subjeci  itlB  decidedly  the  best. — Edinh.  Med.  Jour., 
Dec.  1864. 


jfc*^  Spjecimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

^TIMSON  [LEWIS  A.),  A.M.,  M.D,, 

^  Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

A  MANUAL  OF  OPERATIYE  SURGERY.     In  one  very  handsome 

royal  12mo.  volume  of  about  500pages,  with  332  illustrations  ;  cloth,  $2  50.  {Now  Ready  ) 

performing  them.  The  work  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated, and  the  defcriptioiis  are  clear  and  well  drawn. 
It  is  a  clever  and  useful  volume;  every  student 
should  possess  one.  The  preparation  of  this  work 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  pondering  over 
larger  works  on  surgery  for  descriptions  of  opera- 
tions, as  it  presents  in  a  nut-shell  just  what  is  wanted 
by  the  surgeon  without  an  elaborate  search  to  find 
it. — Md.  Med  Jpurnal,  Aug.  1878. 

The  author's  conciseness  and  the  repleteness  of 
the  work  with  valuable  illustrations  entitle  it  to  be 
classed  with  the  text-books  for  students  of  operative 
surgery,  and  as  one  of  reference  to  the  prnctifioner. 
—Cincinnati  Lancet  aiid  Clinic,  July  27,  1878. 


The  work  before  us  is  a  well  printed,  profusely 
illustrated  manual  of  over  four  hundred  and  seventy 
pages.  The  novice,  by  a  perusal  of  the  work,  will 
gain  a  good  idea  of  the  general  domain  of  operative 
surgery,  while  the  practical  surgeon  has  presented 
to  him  within  a  very  concise  and  intelligible  form 
the  latest  and  most  approved  selections  of  operative 
'procedure.  TheprecisionaEd  coDciseiiesswiit'l^  which 
the  different  operations  are  described  enable  the 
author  to  compress  an  immense  amount  of  practical 
information  in  a  very  small  compass.— iV.  Y.  Medical 
Record,  Aug.  3,1878. 

This  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  operative  sur- 
gery, and  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  details  of  operations  and  the  different  modes  of 


SKEY'S  OPEBATIVB  SURGERY.  In  1  vol.  Svo. 
cl.,  of  650  pages;  withaboutlOOwood-cnts.  $3  26 

COOPER'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
Practice  of  Surgery.  In  1  vol.  Svo.  cl'h,  750  p.  $2. 

GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SUR- 
GERY. Eighth  edit'n,  improved  and  altered.  With 
thirty-four  plates.  In  two  handsome  octavo  vol- 
nmes,  aboutlOOO pp., leather, raised  bandE.  $6  50. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY. 
By  WILL1A.V1  PiRRiE,F.R.S,E.,  Profes'r  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    Edited  by  John 


Neill,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pen  Da. 
Medical  College,  Surg' n  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, &c.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  vol.  of 
780  pages,  with  316  illustrations,  cloth,  $3  75. 

MILLER'S  PRINCIPLESOF  SURGERY.  Fourth  Ame- 
rican, from  th'e'Third  Edinburgh  Edition.  In  one 
large  Svo.  vol.  of  700  pages,  with  340  illustrationp, 
cloth,  $3  75, 

MILLER'S  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.  Fourth  Am e- 
rican,  from  the  last  Edinburgh  Edi'tion  Kevisedby 
the  American  editor.  In  onelarge  Svo.  vol.  of  nearly 
700  pages,  with  364  illustrations:  cloth,  $3  75. 
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QROSS  {SAMUEL  D.),  M.D., 

^-^  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

SYSTEM  OF    SURGERY:   Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic, 

and  Operative.   Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Fourteen  Hundred  Engravings.   Fifth  edition 
carefully  revised,  and  improved.  In  two  large  and  beautifully  printed  imperial  octavo  vol- 
umes of  about  2300  pp.,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $16.    {Just  Issued.) 
The  continued  favor,  shown  by  the  exhaustion  of  successive  large  editions  of  this  great  worki 
proves  that  it  has  successfully  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitioners  and  students.     Ii* 
the  present  revision  no  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  author  to  bring  it  in  every  respect  fully 
up  tc  the  day.     To  effect  this  a  large  part  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  and  the  wbole  en- 
arged  by  nearly  one-fourth,  notwithstanding  which  the  price  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very 
moderate  rate.     By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
matter  is  condensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  much  as  four  or  five  ordinary 
octavos-    This,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  bind- 
ing renders,  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.     Every  subject  properly 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  who  possesses  thjg 
work  may  be  said  to  have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 

We  have  now  brought  our  task  to  a  conclusion,  and 
have  seldom  read  a  work  wiih  the  practical  value  of 
which  we  have  been  more  impressed.  Every  chapter  is 


80  concisely  put  together,  that  the  busy  practitioner, 
when  in  difficulty,  can  at  once  find  the  information  he 
requires.  His  work,  on  the  contrary,  is  cosmopolitan, 
the  surgery  of  the  world  being  fully  represented  in  it. 
The  work,  in  fact,  is  so  historically  unprejudiced,  and 
so  eminently  practical,  that  it  is  almost  a  false  compli- 
ment to  say  thatwe  believe  it  to  be  destined  to  occupy 
a  foremost  place  as  a  work  of  reference,  while  a  system 
of  surgery  like  the  present  system  of  surgery  is  the 
practice  of  surgeons.  The  printing  and  binding  of  the 
work  is  unexceptionable;  indeed,  it  contrasts,  in  the 
latter  respect,  remarkably  with  English  medical  and 
surgical  cloth-bound  publications,  which  are  generally 
80  wretchedly  stitched  as  to  require  re-binding  before 
they  are  any  time  in  use. — Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci., 
March,  1874. 

Dr.  Gross's  Surgery,  a  great  vrork,  has  become  still 
greater,  both  in  size  and  merit,  in  its  most  recen  t  form. 
The  difference  in  actualnumber  of  pages  is  not  more 
than  130,  but.  the  size  of  the  page  having  been  in- 
creased to  whatwti  believe  is  technically  termed  *'ele- 
phant."tbere  has  been  roomforconsiderabloadditions, 
which,  together  with  the  alterations,  are  improve- 
ments.— Land.  Lancei,  Nov.  16, 1872. 

It  combines,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  the  qualities  of 
a  text-book  and  work  of  reference.  We  think  this  last 


eJition  of  Gross's  "Surgery,"  will  confirm  his  title  of 
•'  Primus  inter  Pares."  It  is  learned,  scholar-like,  me- 
thodioftl,  precise,  and  exhaustive.  We  scarcely  think 
any  living  man  could  write  socumpleteaud  faultless  a 
treatise,  or  comprehend  more  solid,  instructive  matter 
in  the  given  number  of  pages.  The  labor  must  have 
been  immense,  and  the  work  gives  evidence  of  great 
powers  of  mind,  and  the  highest  order  of  intellectual 
discipline  and  methodical  disposition,  and  arrangement 
of  acquired  k  nowledge^  and  personal  ex-perience. — N,Y. 
Med.  Journ.,  Feb.  1873. 

As  a  whole,  we  regard  the  work  as  the  representative 
"System  of  Surgery"  in  the  English  language. — St. 
Louis  Medical  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Oct.  1872, 

The  two  magnificent  volumes  before  us  afford  a  very 
complete  view  of  the  surgical  knowledge  of  the  day. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the 
first  edition  of  Gross's  Surgery  to  the  profession  as  a 
work  of  unrivalled  excellence;  and  now  we  have  the 
result  of  years  of  experience,  labor, and  study,  all  con- 
densed upon  the  great  work  before  us.  And  to  students 
or  practitioners  desirousofenrichingtheirlibrary  with 
a  treasure  of  reference,  we  can  simply  commend  the 
purchase  of  these  two  volumes  of  immense  research  — 
Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer,  Sept.  1872. 

A  complete  system  of  surgery— not  a  meretext-hoofe 
of  operations,  but  a  scientific  accountof  surgical  theory 
and  practice  in  all  its  departments. — Brit,  and  For, 
Me.d.  C/ttr.iefiv.,  Jan.  1873. 


B 


r  THE  SAME  AUTBOR. 


A    PRACTICAL  TREATISE    ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES, 

and  Malformations  of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Gland,  and  the  Urethra.  Third 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Condensed,  by  Samuel  W.  Gross,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  574  pages,  with  170  illus- 
trations: cloth,  $4  50.     {Just  Issued.) 

eases  of  the  urinary  organs. — Atlanta  Med.  Journ.,  Oct 
1876. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  now  again  take  up  this  old 
work  in  a  decidedly  new  dress.  Indeed,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  new  book  In  very  many  of  its  parts.  The 
chapters  on  "Diseases  of  the  Bladder,"  "Prostate 
Body,  and  "Lithotomy,"  are  splendid  specimens  of 
descriptive  writing;  while  the  chapter  on  "Stricture" 
IS  one  of  the  most  concise  and  clear  that  we  have  ever 
^  read. — New  rorA:  .a/ed.  Journ.,  Nov. 1876. 

T)Y  THE  SAME  AUTBOR. 

A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON   FOREIGN   BODIES    IN   THE 

AIR-PASSAGES.     In  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  illustrations,  pp.  468,  cloth   $2  75 
jyRVITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.C.S.,  S(c. 
■'"^THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY 

A  new  and  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition  Tii„=' 
trated  with  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood  engravings.    In  one  verv  h^.H  } 

volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  plges,  o!oth   $4  odTe^atherf  $5  oV'" 

hat  the  surgical  student  or  practitioner  could    practice  of  aureerv  are  troafo^    a«^  !„  -i_-_, 


For  referenceandgeneralinformation,  the  physician 
or  surgeon  can  find  no  work  that  meets  their  necessities 
more  thoroughly  than  this,  a  revised  edition  of  an  ex- 
cellent treatise,  and  no  medical  library  should  be  with- 
out it.  Replete  with  handsome  illustrations  and  good 
ideas,  it  has  the  unusual  advantage  of  being  easily 
comprehended, by  the  reasonable  and  practical  manner 
in  which  the  various  subjects  are  systematized  and 
arranged.  We  heartily  reRommend  it  to  the  profession 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  important  literature  of  dis- 


volume, ^  .-„ J  J. 

All  that  the  surgical  student  or  practitioner  could 

We  do  not  know 


lat  tne  surgicai  ataueui,  ur  pj 
desire. — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal 


Xt  is  a  most  admirable  book,  tyouo  hoc  kuow 
frhen  "we  have  examined  one  with  more  pleasure.— 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

In  Mr. Druitt's hook, though containingonly  some 
sevenhundred  pages,  both  the  principles  and  the 


practice  of  surgery  are  treated,  ana  so  clearly  and 
perspicuously,  as  to  elacidateeverylmportaatfop?c 
We  Have  examined  thebook  mostthoMughly  S 
caa.ay  that  thissuccessis  well  merited.  Hir'book 
rvfr't',;  PO^'^^^^^'lis  inestimable  advantages  of 
having  the  subjects  perfectly  well  arranged  and 
c  afsifled  and  of  being  written  in  a  stvie  at  once 
clear  ind  succinct.-^™.  Journal  of  Med.  Science! 
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A  SHHURST  {JOHN,  Jr.),  M.D., 

-^-^  Prnf.  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.     Second 

edition,  enlarged  and  revised.     In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over 
1000  pages,  with  542  illustrations.     Cloth,  $6  j  leather,  $7.     {Just  Ready.) 


Conscieotiouaness  and  tlioroBghnesa  are  two  very 
marked  traits  of  character  ia  the  author  of  this 
book.  Out  of  these  trails  largely  has  growa  the 
siiccees  of  his  mental  fruit  la  the  past,  and  the  pre- 
sent offer  seems  Id  no  wise  an  exception  to  what  has 
gone  before.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  vol- 
nme  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  edition,  bat  every  part 
has  been  carefully  revifed,  and  much  new  matter 
added.— PAiZa.  Med,  Times,  Feb.  1,  1S79. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  Dr.  Ashhurst's 
work  in  terms  of  praise.  We  wish  to  reiterate  those 
terms  here,  and  to  add  that  no  more  satisfactory 
representation  of  modern  surgery  has  yet  fallen 
from  the  press.  In  point  of  judicial  fairness,  of 
power  of  condensation,  of  accuracy  and  conciseaess 
of  expres.«ion  and  thoroughly  good  Eoglish,  Prof. 
Ashhurst  has  no  superior  among  the  surgical  writers 
in  America. — Am.  Practitioner,  Jan.  1S79, 

The  attempt  to  embrace  in  a  volume  of  1000  pages 
the  whole  field  of  surgery,  general  and  special, 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  unless  throagh  the  most 
tireless  industry  in  collating  and  arranging,  and 
the  wisest  judgment  in  condensing  and  excluding. 
These  facilities  have  been  abundantly  employed  by 
the  author,  and  he  has  given  us  a  most  excellent 
treatise,  brought  up  by  the  revision  for  the  second 
edition  to  the  latest  date.  Of  course  this  honk  is  hot 
designed  for  specialists,  but  as  a  course  of  general 
surgical  knowledge  and  for  general  practitioners, 
and  as  a  text-book  for  students  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  that  has  yet  appeared,  whether  of  home  or 
foreign  authorship. — N.  Carolina  Med.  Journal, 
Jan.  1S79. 


Ashhnrat's  Surgery  is  too  well  known  in  this 
country  to  require  special  commendation  from  us. 
This,  its  second  edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised,  brings  it  nearer  our  idea  of  a  model  text- 
book than  any  recently  published  treatise.  Though 
numerous  addirions  have  been  made,  the  size  of  the 
work  Is  not  materially  iocreased.  The  main  trouble 
of  text-books  of  modern  times  is  that  they  are  too 
cumbersome.  The  student  needs  a  bonk  which  will 
furnish  him  the  mowt  information  iu  the  shortest 
time.  In  every  respect  this  work  of  Ashhurst  is 
the  model  text- book -full,  comprehensive  aud  com- 
pact.— Nashville  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  '79. 

The  favorable  reception  of  the  first  edition  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  popularity  of  this  edition,  which  is 
fresh  from  the  editor's  Ijands  with  many  enlarge- 
ments and  improvements.  The  author  of  this  work 
is  deservedly  popular  as  an  editor  and  writer,  and 
his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  surgery  bave 
gained  for  him  wide  reputation.  The  volume  now 
offered  the  profetsion  will  add  new  laurels  to  those 
alrendy  won  by  previous  contributions.  We  can 
only  add  that  the  work  is  well  arr£|,nged,  filled  with, 
practical  matter,  and  contains  in  brief  and  clear 
language  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  learned  by  the 
student  of  surgery  whilst  in  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures, or  the  general  practitioner  in  his  daily  routine 
practice. — Md.  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1S79. 

The  fact  that  this  work  bus  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion so  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
one,  speaks  more  highly  of  its  merits  than  anyihiug 
we  might  say  in  'the  way  of  commendatioD.  it 
seems  to  have  immediately  gained  the  favor  of  stu- 
dents and  physicians. — Cincin.  Med.  News,  Jan.  '79. 


jyRYANT  (THOMAS),  F.R.G.S., 

•*^  Surgeon  to  Ouy's  Hospital. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Second  American,  from  the  Sec- 
ond and  Revised  English  Edition.     With  Six  Hundred  and  Seventy-two  Engravings  on 
Wood.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  over  1000  large  and 
closely  printed  pages.     Cloth,  $6  ;  leather,  $7.     {Just  Ready.) 
This  work  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  two  thorough  revisions  at  the  hand  of  the  author  since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  American  edition,  resulting  in  a  very  notable  enlargement  of  size  and 
improvement  of  matter.     In  England  this  has  led  to  the  division  of  the  work  into  two  volumes, 
which  are  here  eooaprised  in  one,  the  size  being  increased  to  a  large  imperial  octavo,  printed  on 
a  condensed  but  clear  type.     The  series  of  illustrations  has  undergone  a  like  revision,  and  will 
be  found  correspondingly  improved. 

The  marked  success  of  the  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  shows  that  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  effort  to  give  to  student  and  practitioner  a  sound  and  trustworthy  guide  in  the 
practice  of  Surgery;  while  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  present  edition  in  England  and 
in  this  country  affords  to  the  American  reader  the  benefit  of  the  most  recent  advances  made 
abroad  in  surgical  science. 


There  are  so  many  text-books  of  surgery,  so  many 
writJten  by  skilled  and  distinguished  hands,  that  to  ob 
tain  the  honor  of  a  third  edition  in  England  is  no  light 
praise.  Mr.  Bryant  merits  this,  by  clfarness  of  style, 
»nd  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  operations  he  re- 
commend?, in  his  new  editions  he  goes  carefully  over 
the  old  grounds,  in  light  of  later  research.  On  these 
and  many  allied  points,  Mr.  Bryant  is  a  calm  and  un- 
partisan  observer,  and  his  book  throughout  ha.8  the 
great  merit  of  maintaining  the  true  scientific,  judicial 
tone  of  mind.— J/erf.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  March  22, 
1879. 

The  work  before  ua  ia  the  American  reprint  of  the 
last  London  edition,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the 
latter  in  being  of  more  convenient  size,  and  in  being 
compressed  into  one  volume.  The  author  has  rewrit- 
ten the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and  has  succeeded, 
in  the  amount  of  new  matter  added,  in  making  it  mark- 
edly distinctive  from  previous  editions.  A  few  extra 
pages  have  been  added,  and  also  a  few  new  illustrations 
introduced.  The  publishers  have  presented  the  work 
in  a  creditable  style.  As  a  concise  and  practical  manual 
of  British  surgery  it  is  perhaps  without  an  equal,  and 
will  doubtless  always  be  a  favorite  text-book  with  tlie 
student  and  practitioner. — N.  1\  Med.  Record,  March 
22, 1879. 


Another  edition  of  this  manual  having  been  called 
for,  the  authornas  availed  himselfof  the  opportunity 
to  make  no  few  alteraiions  io  the  substance  as  well 
as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  and,  with  a  view 
to  its  improvement,  has  recast  the  materials  and  re- 
vised the  whole.     We  ourselves  are  of  the  opinion 

that  there    is  no  better  work  on  surgery  extant. 

Cincinnati  Med.  News,  March,  1879. 

Bryant's  Surgery  has  been  favorably  received  from 
the  first,  and  evidently  grows  in  the  esteem  of  the 
profession  With  each  succeeding  edition.  In  glanc- 
ing over  the  volume  before  us  we  find  proof  in  almost 
every  chapter  of  the  thorough  revision  which  the 
work  has  undergone,  many  parts  having  been  cut 
out  and  replaced  by  matter  entirely  fresh. — N  Y 
Med.  Ju^trn.,  April,  1879. 

Welcome  as  the  new  edition  is,  and  as  much  as  it 
is  entitled  to  commendation,  yet  its  appearance  at 
this  time  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  matter  of  regret,  as 
it  will  be  in  competition  with  another  work,  lately 
issued  from  the  same  press.  But,  the  difficult  task 
of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
Bryant  and  Ashhurst  we  will  not  attempt,  but  pre- 
dict that,  considering  the  high  excellence  of  both 
manyothers  will  likewise  be  forced  to  hesitate  long 
in  making  choice  between  them. -^Cincinnati  Lan^ 
cet  and  Clinic^  March  22, 1879. 
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J^RIGESEN  {JOHN  E.), 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  etd 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  StTRGBRT;  being  a  Treatise  on  Sur- 

gioal  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  Carefully  revised  by  the  author  from  the 
Seventh  and  enlarged  English  Edition.  Illustrated  by  eight  hundred  and  sixty  two  en- 
gravings on  wood.  In  tvfo  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  2000  pages  : 
cloth,  $8  50  J  leather,  $10  50.     {Now  Ready.) 

In  revising  this  standard  work  the  authorhas  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  very  marked  favor  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed,  by  bringing  it  thoroughly  on  a 
level  with  the  advance  in  the  science  and  art  pf  surgery  made,  since, the  appearance  of  the 
last  edition.  To  accomplish  this  has  required  the  addition  of  about  two  hundred  pages  of  text, 
while  the  illustrations  have  undergone  a  marked  improvement.  A  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
wood-cuts  have  been  inserted,  while  about  fifty  other  new  ones  have  been  substituted  for  figures 
which  were  not  deemed  satisfactory.  In  its  enlarged  and  improved  form  it  is  therefore  pre- 
sented with  the  confident'  anticipation  that  it  will  maintain  its  position,  in  the. front  rank  of 
text-books  for  the  student,  and  of  works  of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  while  its  exceedingly 
moderate  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


The  seveath  edition  is  befpre  the  world  as  the  last 
word  ot  surgical  scieace.  There  may  be  monographs 
which  excel  it  upon  certain  points,  but  as  a  con- 
spectuH  upon  surgical  principles  and  practice  it  is 
unrivalled.  It  will  well  reward  practitioners  to 
read  it,  for  it  has  been  a  peculiar  province  of  Mr. 
Ei'ichsen  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  interdepend- 
ence of  medical  and  surgical  scienpe  We  need 
scarcely  add,  iu  conclusion,  that  we  heartily  cam- 
mend  the  work  to  students  that  ^they  may  be 
grounded  iu  a  sound  faith,  and  to  practitioners  as 
an  Invaluable  guide  at  the  bedside. — Am-  Praeti- 
tioner,  April,  1878. 

It  is  no  idle  compliment  to  say  that  this  is  the  Best 
edition  Mr.  Erichsen  has  ever  produced  of  his  well- 
known  book.  Besides  inheriting  the  virtues  of  ils 
predecessors,  it  possesses  excellences  quite  its  own. 
Having  stated  that  Mr.  Erichsen  his  incorporated 
into  this  edition  every  recent  improvement  in  the 
science  and  art  of  surgery,  it  would  be  a  supereroga- 
tion to  give  a  detailed  criticism.  In  short,  we  un- 
hesitatiogly  aver  that  we  know  of  no  other  single 
work  where  the  student  and  practitioner  can  gain  at 
once  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  surgery, 
and  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of 
surgical  practice. —  iondoTi  Lanc6ttFeh.il,  1878 

Eor  the  past  twenty  years  Erichsen'S  Surgery  has 
maintaineditsplace  as  the  leading  text-book,  not  only 
iuthiscouutry,  but  in  Great  Britain.  That  it  is  able 
to  hold'its  ground,  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  tho- 
roughness with  which  the  present  edition  has  bean 
revised,  and  by  the  large  amount  of  valuable  mate- 
rial that  has  been  added.  Aeidefrom  this,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  new  illustrations  have  been  inserted, 
including  quite  a  number  of  microscopical  appear- 
ances of  pathological  processes.  So  marked  is  this 
change  for  the  better,  that  the  work  almost  appears 
as  an  entirely  new  one. — Med.  Record,  Feb.  23,1878. 


Of  the  many  treatises  on  Surgery  which  it  has  been 
our  task  to  study,  or  our  pleasure  to  read,  there  is  none 
which  in  all  points  has  satisfied  us  so  well  as  the  classic 
treatise  of  Erichsen.  His  polished,  clear  style,  his  free- 
dom from  prejudice  and  hobbies,  his  unsurpassed  grasp 
of  his  subject,  and  vast  clinical  experience,  qualify  him 
admirably  to  write  a  model  text-book,  "When  we  wish, 
at  the  least  cost  of  time,  to  learn  the  most  of  a  topic  in 
surgery,  we  turn,  by  preference,  to  his  work.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  appreciation  of  it  is 
general,  and  has  led  to  the  appearance  of  another  edi- 
tion .^JffeeZ.  and  Surg.  Sepf/rifr,  Feb.  2, 1678, 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  size,  we  observe  that 
much  old  matter  has  been  omitted.  The  entire  work 
has  been  thoroughly  written  up,  and  not  merely  amend- 
ed by  a  few  extra  chapters  A  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  illustrations.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
new  ones  have  been  added,  and  many  of  the  old  ones 
have  been  redrawn.  The  author  highly  appreciates  the 
favor  with  which  his  work  has  been  received  by  Ameri- 
can surgeons,  and  has  endeavored  to  render  bis  latest 
edition  more  tban  ever  "worthy  of  their  approval-  That 
he  has  succeeded  admirably,  must,  we  think,  be  the 
general  opinion.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to 
both  student  and  practitioner. — N.  Y.JHed.  Journal, 
Feb. 1876. 

Erichsen  has  stood  so  prominently  forward  for 
years  as  a  writer  on  Surgery,  that  his  reputation  is 
world  wide,  and  his  name  is  as  familiar  to  the  med- 
ical student  as  to  the  accomplished  and  experienced 
surgeon.  The  work  is  not  a  reprint  of  former  edi- 
tions, buthas  in  many  places  been  entirely  rewrit- 
,teu.  Recent  improvements  in  surgery  have  not  es- 
caped his  notice,  various  new  operritions  have  been 
thoroughly  analyzed,  and  their  merits  thoroughly 
discussed.  One  hundred  and  fifty  new  wood-cuts 
add  to  the  value  of  this  work. — If.  O.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal^  March,  1878. 


H 


OLMES  (TIMOTHY),  M.D., 

Surgeon  to  St.  Oeorge.'s  Hospital,  London. 

SURGERY,  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.     In 

some  octavo  volume  of  nearly  1000  pages,  with  411  illustrations.  Cloth,  $i 
iJ'ust  Issued,) 


one  hand- 

i;  leather,  $7. 


This  i8  a  work  which  has  heen  lookedfor  on  hoth 
B  Idea  of  the  Atlantic  with  much  in  tereet.  Mr.  Holmes 
is  a  surgeon  of  large  and  varied  experience,  and  one 
of  the  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
writer  uponsnrgical  subjects  In  England.  It  is  a 
book  for  students — and  an  admirable  one — and  for 
the  busy  general  practitioner.  It  will  give  a  student 
all  the  knowledge  needed  to  pass  a  rigid  examina- 
tion. The  book  fairly  jnstifles  the  high  expectations 
that  were  formed  of  it.  Its  style  is  clear  and  forcible, 
even  brilliant  at  times,  and  the  conciseness  needed 
to  bring  it  within  its  properlimits  has  not  impaired 


its  force  and  distinctness. - 
14,  1876. 


■N.  r.  Mad.  Record,  April 


It  will  be  found  a  most  excellent  epitome  of  sur- 
gery by  the  general  practitioner  who  has  not  the 
time  toglvealtentionto  more  minute  and  extended 
works  and  to  the  medical  student.  In  fact,  we  know 
of  no  one  we  can  more  cordially  recommend.  Th« 
authorhas  succeeded  well  in  giving  a  plain  and 
practical  account  of  each  surgical  injury  and  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  treatment  which  is  most  com- 
monly advisable.  It  will  no  doubt  become  a  popu- 
lar work  in  the  profession,  and  especially  asa  text- 
book.—Omctreraa^i  Med.  News,  April,  1S76 


ASHTON  ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  and  MAL- 
FORMATIONS OF  THE  RECTUM  AISD  ANUS: 
with  remarks  on  Habitual  Constipation.  Second 
American,  froth  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London 
Edition.  With  illustrations.  In  one  Svo  vol.  of 
287  pages,  cloth, *3  26. 


SARGENT  ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPP.RA- 

ll^M'^-^  '^}^2^  SURGERY.  New  edition    w^th 
an  addttionil  chapter  on  Military  Surgery      One 

Ii'ts:^^''"^'^**'"'^"''^^'^""'*-''"'^  Cloth! 
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pfAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.D., 

*-*■  .  Professor  of  Fractures  and  DislocationSf  Ac,  in  Bellevue  Soap.  Med.  College,  New  Tork. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCA- 

TIONS.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  onelargeand  handsome  octavo  volume 
ofnearly  800  pages,  with  344  illustrations.  Cloth,  $6  75;  leather,  $6  75.  {Lately  Tssued.) 

This  work  is  well  known,  abroad  as  well  as  at'home,  as  the  highest  authority  on  its  important 
subject — an  authority  recognized  in  the  courts  as  well  as  in  the  schools  and  in  practice — and 
again  manifested,  not  only  by  the  demand  for  a  fifth  edition,  but  by  arrangements  now  in  pro- 
gress for  the  speedy  appearance  of  a  translation  in  Germany.  The  repeated  revipions  which  the 
author  has  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  making  have  enabled  him  to  give  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration to  every  portion  of  the  volume,  and  he  has  sedulously  endeavored  in  the  present  issue, 
to  perfect  the  work  by  the  aid'of  his  own  enlarged  experience,  and  to  incorporate  in  it  whatever 
of  value  has  been  added  in  this  department  since  the  issue  of  the  fourth  edition.  It  will  there- 
fore be  found  considerably  improved  in  matter,  while  the  most  careful  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  typographical  execution,  and  the  volume  is  presented  to  the  profession  in  the  confident 
hope  that  it  will  more  than  maintain  its  very  distinguished  reputation. 

There  is  no  better  work  on  the  subject  in  exiBtRnce    of  its  teachings,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  medico-legal 
than  that  of  Dr.  Hamilton ,  It  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  general  practitioner  and  surgeon.— JAe 
Ant.  Journ.  of  Obstetrics.  Feb.  1876. 

The  value  of  a  work  like  this  to  the  practical  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  can  hardlybe  over-estimated,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  such  a  book  revised  to  the  latest 
dates,  notmerelyonaccount  of  the  practicalimportance 


bearings  of  the  cases  of  which  it  treats,  and  which  have 
recently  been  the  subject  of  ueefulpapers  by  Dr  Hamil- 
ton and  others,  is  sufficientlyobvious  to  every  one.  The 
present  volume  seems  to  amply  fill  all  the  requisites. 
We  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  English  language,  and  not  excelled  in  any  other. 
Journ.  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  Jan. 1876. 
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ROWNE  (EDGAR  A.), 

Surgeonto  the  Liverpool  Ey  e  and  Ear  Infirmary ,  and  tothe  lUspensary  for  STcin  Diseases. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE.    Being  Elementary  In- 

structionsin  Ophthalmoscopy,  arrnnged  for  the  Use  of  Students.    With  thirty-five  illustra- 
tions.    In  one  small  volume  royal  12mo.  of  120  pages  ;  cloth,  $1.     (Now  Ready.) 

'ARTER  (R.  BRUDENELL),  F.R.O.S., 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  etc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Edit- 
ed, with  test-types  and  Additions,  by  John  Green,  M.B.  (of  St.  Louis,  Mo.).  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  and  124  illustrations.  .Cloth, $3  75.  {Just 
Issued.) 


It  i.'^with  great  pleasure  thatwe  can  endorse  the  work 
as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  practical  ophthal- 
mology. Mr.  Carter  never  deviates  from  the  end  he  has 
in  view,  and  presents  the  subjectin  a  clear  and  couciet 
manner,  easy  of  comprehension,  and  hence  the  more 
valuable.  We  would  especially  commend,  however,  as 
worthy  of  high  praise,  the  manner  in  which  the  thera- 
peutics of  disease  of  the  eye  is  elaborated,  for  here  the 
author  is  pai'ticularly  clear  and  practical,  where  othei 
writers  are  unfortunately  too  often  deficient.  The  final 


chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  usesand  selec- 
tion ofspectacles,  and  is  admirably  compact,  plain,  and 
useful,  especially  the  paragiraphs  on  the  treatment  of 
presbyopia  and  myopia.  In  conclusion,  our  thanks  are 
due  the  author  for  many  useful  hints  in  the  great  sub- 
ject of  ophthalmic  surgery  and  therapeutics,  afield 
where  of  late  years  we  glean  but  a  few  grains  of  sound 
wheat  from  a  mass  of  chaff. — New  York  Medical  Record, 
Oct.  23,1875. 


IJ/'ELLS  {J.  SOELBERO), 

WW  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  King^s  College  Hospital,  Ac, 

A  TREATISE  ON    DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.     Third  American, 

from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition,  with  additions  ;  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings  on  wood,  and  six  colored  plates.  Together  with  selections  from  the  Test-types 
of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.   In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume.    (Preparing.) 

TCTETTLESniP  (EDWARD),  F.R.C.S., 

-*-*  OphtKnlmic  Surg,  and  Leet.  on  Ophth.  Surg,  at  St.  Thom.as^  Hospital,  London. 

MANUAL    OF    OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE.     In  one  royal  12mo. 

volume  of  over  360  pages,  with  89  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2.     (Just  Ready.) 

SUMMAET  or   CONTENTS. 

PART  .  Means  of  Diagnosis.  Chap.  I.  Leading  Symptoms.  Chap.  11.  External  Exam- 
ination of  the  Eye.  Chap.  III.  Exnmination  of  the  Eye.  PART  II.  Cliyiical  Division. 
Chap  IV.  Dise.Tses  of  the  Eyelids.  Chap.  V.  Diseases  of  the, Lachrymal,  Apparatus.  Chap. 
VI.  Diseases  of  the  Corjunctiva.  Chap.  VII.  Disea.ses  of  the  Cornea.  Chap.  VIII.  Diffuse 
Keratitis.  Chap.  IX  Iritis.  Chap.  X.  Diseases  of  the  Ciliary  Region.  Chap.  XI.  Injuries. 
Chap.  XII.  Cataract.  Chap.  XIII  Diseases  of  the  Choroid.  Chap.  XIV.  Diseases  of  the 
Ketina.  Chap.  XV  Diseafes  of  the  Vitreous.  Chap.  XVI.  Glaucoma.  Chap.  XVII.  Dis- 
eases of  the  Optic  Nerve.  Chap.  XVIII.  Tumors  and  New  Growths.  Chap.  XIX.  Errors  of 
Refraction  and  Accommodation  Chap.  XX.  Strabismus  and  Paralysis.  Chap.  XXI.  Opera- 
tions, P,ART  711.  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  Relation  to  General  Diseases.  Chap.  XXII.  A. 
General, Diseas^j.  B.  Local  Disease  at  a  Distance  from  the  Eye.  C.  The  Eye  Sharing  in  a 
Local  Disease  of  the  Neighboring  Parts.     Formulae,  etc.     Index. 


LAURENCE'S  HANI>rBO,OK  OF  OPHTHALMIC 
SURGERY,  for  ttie  use  of  Practitioners.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged  With  nnmerous 
iUnstrallona.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  vol- 
ume, cl.jth,  $i  75. 


LAWSON'S  INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE,  ORBIT, 
iND  EYELIDS:  their  Immediate  and  Remote 
Effects.  With  about  one  hundred  lllastratlons. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  cloth, 
%i  60. 
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DURNETT  {CHARLES  H.),  M.A.,M.D., 

-*^  Aural  Surg  tothePresb.  hosp.^  Surgeon-in-thargeofthe.Tnfir./orDia.  o/the  Ear,  Fhila- 

THE    EAR,  ITS    ANATOMY.  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND   DISEASES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Medical  Students  and  Practitioners.     In  one  band- 
some  octavo  volume  of  615  pages,  with  eighty-seven  illustrations:  cloth,  $4  50  j  leather, 
$5  50,      {Now  Ready.) 
Recent  progress  in  the  investigation  of  the  structures  of  the  ear,  and  advances  made  in  the 
modes  of  treating  its  diseases,  wouldseem  to  render  desirable  a  new  work  in  which  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  advanced  science  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner.  This 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  Dr.  Burnett  to  accomplish,  and  the  advantages  which  he  has  enjoyed  in 
the  special  study  of  the  subject  are  a  guarantee  that  the  result  of  his  labors  will  prove  of  service 
to  the  profession  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  specialist  in  this  department. 


Foreraost  among  the  numerous  recent  contribu- 
tions to  aural  literatnrt  will  be  ranked  this  work 
of  Dr.  Burnett.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
this  volume  of  over  600  pages  in  a  necesearily  brief 
notice.  It  must  suffice  to  add  that  the  book  is  pro- 
fusely and  accurately  illustrated,  (he  references  are 
conscientiously  acknowledged,  while  the  result  has 
been  to  produce  a  treatise  which  will  henceforth 
rank  with  the  classic  writings  of  Wilde  and  Von 
Tr6l8Ch.— r/ie  Lond.  Practitioner,  May,  1879, 

On  account  of  the  great  advances  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  otology,  and  of  the  increased 
intf  rest  manifested  in  it,  the  medical  profesKJon  will 
welcome  this  new  work,  which  presents  clearly  and 
concisely  its  present  aspect,  whilst  clearly  indi- 
cating the  direction  in  which  farther  reBea,rche8  can 
be  most  profitably  carried  on.  Dr.  Barn  -tt  from  his 
own  matured  experience,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  observations  and  discoveries  of  others,  has  pro- 
duced a  work,  which  as  a  text-book,  stands  facile 
princeps  in  our  language.  We  had  marked  several 
paisages  as  well  worthy  of  quotation  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  practitioner,  but  their  number  and 
the  space  at  our  command  forbid.  Perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter, as  the  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 


medical  student,  and  its  study  will  well  repay  the 
busy  practitioner  in  the  pleasure  be  will  derive  from 
the  agreeable  style  in  which  many  otherwise  dry 
and  mostly  unknown  subjects  are  treated.  To  the 
specialist  the  work  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  his 
sense  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Buroect  will,  we  hope,  be 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  benefit  lie  can  obtain 
from  the  careful  study  of  the  book,  and  ,a  constant 
reference  to  its  trustworthy  pages. — Edinburgh 
Med.  Jour.,  Aug,  1878. 

The  book  is  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents and  general  practitioners,  and  places  at  their 
disposal  much  valuable  material.  Such  a  book  as 
the  presentone,  we  think,  haslongbeen  needed, and 
we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  his  success  in 
filling  the  gap.  Both  student  and  practitioner  can 
study  the  work  with  a  great  deal  of  benefit.  It  is 
profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated.— .ff".  T.  Ho8- 
pital  Gazette,  Oct.  15,  1S77. 

Dr.  Burnett  is  to  be  commended  for  having  written 
the  best  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language, 
and  especially  for  the  care  and  attention  he  has 
given  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject, — H.  Y. 
Med.  Jotirn.,  Dec.  1877. 


BAYLOR  {ALFRED    S.),M.D., 

*  Lecturer  on  Med.  Jurisp.  and  Ohemistry  in  Guy^s  Hospital, 

POISONS  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE,     Third  American,  from  the  Third  and  Revised  English  Edition.     In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  850  pages  ;  cloth,  $5  50  ;  leather,  $6  50.     {Just  Issued.) 
The  present  is  based  upon  the  two  previous  edi- 
tions ;  "but  the  complete  revision  rendered  necessary 
by  time  has  converted  it  into  a  new  work."    This 
statement  from  the  preface  contains  all  that  it  is  de- 


sired to  know  in  reference  to  the  new  edition  The 
works  of  this  author  are  already  in  the  library  of 
every  physician  who  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
medico-legal  testimony  (and  whatunels  not?),  so  that 
all  that  is  required  to  be  known  about  the  present 
book  is  that  the  author  has  kept  it  abreast  with  the 
times.  What  makes  it  now,  as  always,  especially 
valuable  to  the  practitioner  is  its  conciseness  and 
practical  character,  only  those  poisonous  substances 


being  described  which  give  rise  to  legal  Investiga- 
tions.—TAe  OliniG,  Nov.  6,  1875. 


Dr.  Taylor  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  compilation 
of  this  volume,  stores  of  learning,  experience,  and 
practical  acquaiatance  with  his  subject,  probably  fur 
beyond  what  any  other  living  authority  on  toxicol- 
ogy could  have  amassed  or  utilized.  He  has  fully 
sustained  his  reputation  by  the  consummate  skill 
and  legal  acumen  he  has  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  result  is  a  work 
on  Poisons  which  will  be  indispensable  to  every  stu- 
dentor  practitioner  in  lawand  medicine. — The  Dub- 
lin Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.y  Oct.  1S75. 


tdy  the  same  author. 
MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.   Seventh  American  Edition.  Edited 

by  John  J.  Reese,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp.  in  the  Univ.  of  Penn.     In  one  large 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  900  pages.     Cloth,  $5  00  j  leather,  $6  00.     {Lately  Issu&d.) 

To  the  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  profes-    best  authority  on  this  specialty  in  ourlanguaee    On 

sion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  commend  a-    ^h^□^/^^n^  u^^ ^i,    ,  °    .  *   •  _ 

tory  of  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence.  We  might 
as  well  undertake  to  speak  of  the  merit  of  Chitty's 
Pleadings.— CM'co.fi'O  Legal  News,  Oct.  16, 1873. 

It  is  beyond  question  the  most  attractive  as  well 
as  most  reliable  manual  of  medical  jurisprudence 
published  in  the  English  language. — Atii.  Journal 
of  Syphilography,  Oct.  1873. 

It  is  altogether  superfluous  for  us  to  ofi"er  anything 
in  behalf  of  a  work  on  medicaljurisprudence  by  an 
author  who  is  almost  universally  esteemed  to  be  the 


thispoint,  however,  we  will  aay  that  weconsider  Dr. 
Taylor  to  be  the  safest  medico-legal  authority  to  fol- 
low, in  general,  with  which  we  areacquaintedin  any 
language.— ra.  Olin.  Record,  Nov.  Iti73. 

Thislasteditionofthe  Manual  isprobably  the  best 
of  all,  as  it  contains  more  material  and  i.s  «  orked  ud 

tothelateet  views  of  the  author  as  expressed  in  the 


""  expressed  in  the 

f  jK^'il*^*"  of  the  Principles.    Dr.  Reese,  the  editor 
Of  the  Manual,  has  done  everything  to  make  hjs 
workaoceptable  tohismedicalcountrymen  ■ 
Med.  Record,  Jan.  15, 1374. 


-N.  Y. 


T>Y  THE  SAME  AUTHOR,. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRU 

PENCE.     Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations.    In  two  laree  ootnv. 
volumes,  cloth,  $10  00;  leather,  $12  00.  J^n  iwo  targe  octav. 

This  great  work  is  now  recognized  in  England  as  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative  treatise  on 
every  department  of  its  important  subject.  In  laying  it,  in  its  improved  form,  before  the  Amer 
ican  profession,  the  publisher  trusts  that  it"^"  fl-Dii™^  *\,^ ;x_.__    .     .i  . 


ttavo 


itwiu  assume  the  same  position  in  this  country. 
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T^OBERTS  (WILLIAM),  M.D., 

-*■«'  Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  the  Manchester  School  0/  Medicine,  etc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URINARY  AND  RENAL  DIS- 
EASES, including  Urinary  Deposits.  Illustrated  by  numerous  oases  and  engravings.  Third 
American,  from  the  ThirdRevised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition.  In  one  largt  and 
handsome  ootaTO  volume  of  over  600  pages.     Cloth,  $4.     {Jvst  Ready.) 

rPHOMPSON  [SIR  HENRT), 

■*  Surgeon  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  to  University  College  Hospital. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  With 

illustrations  on  wood.     Second  American  from  the  Third  English  Edition.    In  one  neat 
octavo  volume.     Cloth,  $2  25.     (Just  Issued.) 
'D7  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  URETHRA  AND  URINARY  FISTUL.S1.  With  plates  and  wood-cuts.  From  the 
third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  cloth,  $3  50. 
(  Lately  Published.) 

rrUKE  (DANIEL  HACK),  M.D., 

.*  Joint  author  of  "  The  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,"  Sco. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON 

THE  BODY  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  Designed  to  illustrate  the  Action  of  the 
Imagination.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  416  pages,  cloth,  $3  25.  {Lately  Issued.) 


-DLANDFORD  (O.  FIELDING),  M.D.,  F.R.G.P., 

-*-'  Lecturer  on  Psychological  Medicine  at  the  School  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  Ac. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.  With  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.  By  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  471  pages ;  cloth,  $3  25. 


It  Batisfies  a  want  which  must  have  beeu  sorely 
felt  by  the  busy  gene  ralpractitionerB  of  this  country, 
[t  takes  the  form  of  a  manual  of  clinical  description 
of  th.e  various  forms  of  insanity,  with  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  examining  persons  suspected  of  in- 
sanity. We  call  particular  attention  to  this  feature 
of  the  book,  as  givingit  a  unique  value  to  the  gene- 
ral practitioner.  If  we  pass  from  theoretical  conside- 
rations to  descriptions  of  the  varieties  of  insanity  as 


actually  seen  in  practice  and  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  them,  we  find  in  Dr.  Blandford'e  work  a 
considerable  advance  over  previous  writings  on  the 
subject.  Hie  pictures  of  the  various  forms  of  mental 
disease  are  so  clear  and  good  that  no  reader  can  fail 
to  be  struck  with  their  superiority  to  those  given  in 
otdinary  manuals  in  the  English  language  or  (so  far 
as  our  own  reading  extend8)ln  any  other. — London 
Practitioner,  I'eb,  1871. 


fEA  [HENRY  C), 

SUPEESTITION   AND   FORCE:    ESSAYS   ON   THE   WAGER    OF 

LAW,  THE  WA&ER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE.  Third  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  In  one  handsome  royal  I2mo.  volume  of  552  pages.  Cloth, 
$2  50.      {Just  Ready.) 


The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Lea's  "Superstition  and  Force"  is  a  sign  that  our 
highest  scholarship  is  not  without  honor  in  its  na- 
tive couQtry.  Mr.  Lea  has  met  every  fresh  demand 
for  Ms  work  with  a  careful  revision  of  it,  and  the 
present  edition  is  not  only  fuller  and,  if  possible, 
more  accurate  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but, 
from  the  thorough  elaboration  is  more  like  a  har- 
monious concert  and  less  like  a  batch  of  studies. — 
The  Nation,  Aug.  1,  1878. 

Many  will  be  tempted  to  say  that  this,  like  the 
"Decline  and  Fall,"  iy  one  of  the  uncriticizable  books 
Its  facts  are  innumerable,  its  deductions  simple  and 
inevitable,  and  its  chevaux-de-frise  of  references 
bristling  and  dense  enough  to  make  the  keenest, 
stoutest,  and  best  equipped  assailant  think  twice 
before  advancing.  Nor  is  there  anything  contro- 
versial in  it  to  provoke  assault.    The  author  is  no 


polemic.  Though  he  obviously  feels  and  thinks 
strongly,  he  succeeds  in  attaioing  impartiality. 
Whetler  looked  on  as  a  picture  or  a  mirror,  a  work 
such  as  this  has  a  lasting  value. — LippincotCs 
Mcugazine,  Oct.  1878, 

Mr.  Lea's  curiou.s  historical  monographs,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  important  is  here  reproduced  in  an 
enlaiged  form,  have  given  him  an  unique  position 
among  English  and  American  scholars,  fleisdia- 
tinguitibed  for  his  lecoadite  and  affluent  learning, 
his  power  of  exhaustive  historical  analysis,  tl  e 
breadth  aod  accuracy  of  his  reserf-rches  among  the 
rarer  sources  of  knowledge,  the  gravity  aud  temper- 
aDce  of  his  statements,  combined  with  siugular 
earaestness  of  conviction,  and  his  warm  attachment 
to  the  caune  of  human  freedom  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress.—.ZV.  Y.  Tribune,  Aug.  9,  1878. 


JDY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Lately  Published.) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY— THE  RISE  OF  THE  TEM- 
PORAL POWER— BENEFIT  OF   CLERGY— EXCOMMUNICATION.     In    one    large 
royal  t2mo.  volume  of  516  pp.;  cloth,  $2  75. 
The  story  was  never  told  more  calmly  or  with    tiasapeculiarimportancefortheEuglish8tudent,and 
ersater  learning  or  wiser  thought.  Wedoubt,  indeed, 
if  any  other  study  of  this  flelcj.can  be  compared  with 
this  for  clearness,  accuracy,  and  power.  —  Chicago 
Examiner,  Dec.  1870. 

Mr.  Lea's  latest  work,  "Studiesin Church  History," 
fjjlly  sastains  the  promise  of  the  first.  It  deals  with 
three  subjects— the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit  of 
Clergy,  and  Excommunication,  the  record  of  which 


is  a  chapter  on  Ancient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
final.  We  can  hardly  passfrom  our  mention  of  such 
works  as  these— with  which  that  on  "Sacerdotal 
Celibacv"  should  be  included — withoot  noting  f  be 
literary  phenomenon  that  the  headof  oneof  the  first 
American  houses  is  also  the  writer  of  some  of  its  most 
original  books. — London  AthenceuTa,  Jan.  7  1871. 
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